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PREFACE. 



I AM glad to be able at last to publish the first volume of this 
edition of Virgil. At the time of its commencement, in 1852, I 
had, as the public are aware, the advantage of being associated with 
another editor, the distinguished friend to whom I have now the 
satisfaction of inscribing it. In 1 854 he was called to other duties, 
which removed him from Oxford, while they engrossed his time ; 
and I had to continue the work* alone^ « Those who know him will 
be able to feel how much he might havecdntribtrt^d to the illustra- 
tion of an author one of whosea^hief pH^ra^teristics is his subtle deli- 
cacy of expression, and who requires -in thoser^wfao would appreciate 
him, not only the power of an anklytpcal critie, tut the sympathy of a 
practised master of the Latin language. Even as it is, this volume 
owes not a little to Mr. Goldwin Smith^s assistance. The Eclogues, 
the first two Georgias, and a part of the third we read together. 
The notes on the latter part of the first Georgic, the whole of the 
second, and the early part of the third, were, to a considerable 
extent, prepared by us in concert for publieation : those on the 
first five Eclogues are based on some which he composed by him- 
self : and many passages in both poems have since been discussed 
between us. The editorial responsibility is however entirely mine, 
and I have exercised it freely with reference to the materials which 
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he allowed me to use, adding, altering, and suppressing, as I deemed 
best. One important remark, aflTecting the Interpretation of the 
first Eclogue, I have thought it right to assign distinctly to him, 
as it appears to me both new and valuable.* On the other hand 
I fear it is not impossible that the notes may betray, here and there, 
a trace of that inconsistency which is perhaps almost inseparable 
from a divided editorship, though it is also eonceivable that indi- 
cations of this kind may have arisen from changes in my own opi- 
nion, such as it is no less natural to expeet in the course of a pro- 
tracted work. 

This very delay, I am well aware, is a eircumstance which may 
be considered to require apology. I can only hope that even a 
transient glance at the Contents of the present volume will show 
that the production of it must necessarily have been a work of 
time. It does not profess, indeed, any more than the other edi- 
tions of the Bibliotheca Glassica, to be a work for the learned, the 
result of elaborate original research. No manuscripts have been 
consulted in the focifi4tioüV>f thatext-:;ai very large portion of the 
notes may be fourid in '{hö commentai^es of others. But it is no 
light thing to commejll: pn Iji&^rly»:8000 Hnes, line by Hne, even 
where the material8.•^f •tlfe fipter^re taken from other sources. 
Much too depends o\i thö style* in* wKich a commentary is written. 
I have in general studied brevity of expression, abridging quo- 
tations which might have been given in extenso, and indicating 
a thought which might easily have been pursued. A very few 
lines of type will often represent the employment of an hour. 
Before I knew the actual nature of the work, I fancied that an 
edition of the whole of Virgil, such as I proposed, might be com- 
pleted in two or three years : I can now only wonder at the inex- 
perience which suggested the thought. 

* Seep. 11. 
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In writing my notes I have had no one class of readers ex- 
clusively in view, but have aimed at producing a commentary 
which should contain such information as is suited to the various 
wants of a somewhat mixed body — those who constitute the 
highest classes in the larger schools, and those who read for 
classical honours at the Universities. As a general ruie, how- 
ever, I have said nothing where I did not think it possible that 
a doubt might arise in the mind of a fairly instructed reader. 
My custom has been to take every line as it came before me, 
and ask myself whether I thoroughly understood it; and this 
process has often led me to entertain difficulties which had not 
previonsly made themselves feit. Some of these I have come to 
think of importance : others a little consideration has suffieed to 
dispel : but it seemed worth while to endeavour to preelude the 
latter no less than the former. I have not in general desired to 
furnish information of a kind which is to be found in Lexicons, or 
in the. well-known Dictionaries of Antiquities, Biography and 
Mythology, and Gteogi-aphy. With regard to the last-named works, 
bowever, my practice has not been very consistent : I have fre- 
quently referred the reader to them, and as frequently left him to 
refer himself. I trust, however, that this awkwardness has not 
been productive of any serious inconvenience. 

The essays which I have ventured to introduce in different parts 
of the Yolume are intended in one way or another to illustrate the 
literary peculiarities of VirgiPs poems. Possibly they may be 
found interesting on their own account, as, with the signal excep- 
tion of Golonel Mure'^s unfinished work, our language is singularly 
deficient in sketches of the history of classical literature. Here, 
as elsewhere, I have written rather for learners than for scholars : 
I have sought to popularize what already exists in less accessible 
forms. Two of these essays, those introductory to the Eclogues 
and the Georgias, have been substantially delivered as public lec> 
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tures before the University : the remaining two, which are of much 
slighter texture, are written for the present occasion. 

The text may be called a new recension, but it diifers in no very 
important respect from Heyne's, as revised by Wagner, which is 
itself based on the celebrated edition by Nicholas Heinsius. The 
few ehanges that I have introduced have been derived from an 
examination of their apparatus criticus. My only additional help 
has been my friend Mr. Butler''s collation of the üanonician MS. 
in the Bodleian Library — a source which, if it has not supplied me 
with new readings, has occasionally furnished additional evidence 
for those adopted on other authority. It is greatly to be regretted 
that of the four MSS. which appear to be generally regarded aa 
possessing paramount claims to consideration, the fragment of the 
Vatican, the Roman, the Palatino, and the Medicean, only two, the 
first and fourth, have been satisfactorily collated throughout. The 
third in particular is supposed to be the source of a number of 
variations, which, introduced apparently by Gommelin^s edition in 
1 589, for a long time took possession of the common texts in this 
country — variations which in many cases cannot be accounted for 
by any theory of trans-scriptural confusion, and must accordingly, 
supposing the authority of the recensions to be equal, be accepted 
or rejected on their intrinsic merits. A critical edition of Virgil 
has for some time been announced by Otto Bibbeck, the learned 
and careful editor of the Fragments of the Boman Tragic and 
Comic Poets ; and though his theory of the composition of the 
Eclogues, about which I have spoken elsewhere, induces me to fear 
that I should not always agree with his judgment, I cannot but 
look forward with great interest to the result of his inquiries. 
Meantime I have not unfrequently referred to the transcript of the 
Medicean MS. published by Foggini (Florence, 1741), though I 
find that the need of doing so has been almost superscded by 
Heyne and Wagner'^s apparatus. After all, it would seem that 



there are few writers whose* text is in so satisfactory a statc as 
Virgirs. Variations there are, and probably will continue to be, 
as some of the most eminent of the aneient grammarians appear to 
have made independent recensions, each of whieh would naturally 
have distinctive peculiarities. But the choiee generally lies between 
\iords, any of which has considerable probability, external and 
internal ; and though the critic may not always feel sure that he 
has before him the actual band of Virgil, he is not left to the hope- 
less confusion whieh unskilful transeribers have introdueed into the 
text of other authors. The more important MSS., though not 
always accurate representatives even of their own recension, sup- 
ply each other^s defects : the less important may in general be 
passed over entirely. The need of critieal conjecture is almost 
whoUy removed. There are, perhaps, only two instances in the 
present volume where the text has been disturbed without any 
external authority. The one is in Eclogue 7, v. 54, where * quaque ^ 
has been substituted for ^ quaeque,^ with Heinsius and most of 
the subsequent editors : the other is in Eclogue 8, v. 76, which, 
foUowing Jahn, I have enclosed in brackets, it being merely the 
bürden of the pastoral song, which the structure of the composition 
shows to have been repeated once too often. Such exceptions 
may fairly be said to prove the rule against which they may be 
arrayed. 

The orthography which I have foUowed is in general that of 
Wagner'*s small edition. The notes, I fear, may occasionally be 
found to present a discrepancy, especially in the spelling * is ^ or ' es** 
in certain accusatives plural. I hope the English reader's instinct 
will not be revolted by the spelling ' Vergilius,' which seems on-the 
whole to have the best authority. There seemed no choiee about 
adopting it, as Forbiger has done, in Georgic 4. 563 ; and that 
being so, it would have been mere deference to prejudice to re- 
tain the common spelling in the title and headings. I am glad 
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to see that Ladewig prints * Vergiliws ^ throughout, though I do 
not propose to talk of ^ V ergil ^ in English, as he has done in 
German. 

In the notes I have availed mysdlf largely of the labours of my 
predecessors. Servius and Philargyrius I have used constantly, 
though it is likely that some few of their remarks may have es- 
caped me, as I have studied them chiefly in the commentary 
attaehed to the Delphin and Variorum Classics, where they seem 
not to have been reprinted quite entire. The same collection has 
supplied me with many of the notes of Germanus, Gerda, Taub- 
mann, Emmenessius, and others. This field had been partially 
reaped by Heyne ; but I found that he had left me something to 
glean. From Gerda in particular, whose own complete com- 
mentary I have sometimes eonsulted, I have derived some ad- 
ditional parallel passages, though he is fond of accumulating 
matter which is not strietly relevant. Trapp's notes, appended to 
his translation, are not without good sense, but do not show much 
learning or poetical feeling. Martyn'^s commentary has been con- 
stantly at my side, and has been of some use, independently of its 
botanical and agricultural information, as containing the opinions 
of others, particularly Catrou, whose own edition I have nev^ 
Seen. Heyne's explanatory notes deserve much of the praise thqf 
have received, but they are deficient in minute attention to the 
author s language. I have used Voss^s commentary on the 
Eclogues (in Reinhardt^s Latin translation) with advantage, fre- 
quently availing myself of his research even where I could not 
accept his views; his commentary on the Georgics I have un- 
fortunately been unable to procure, though I have no reason to 
believe that it is an uncommon book. The explanatory notes of 
Wagner are few, though more numerous than those of Spohn and 
Wunderlich, which he has incorporated in his edition of Heyne; 
they are however generally valuable, while his ' Quaestiones Vir- 
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gilianae'' exhibit very great care and diligence. The raerits of 
Forbiger'*s edition are chiefly those of a corapilation ; but it con- 
tains a large araount of exegetical matter ; it leaves few difficulties 
unnoticed; and its references to grammars and other works 
where points of language are examined deserve mueh commenda- 
tion. I have made great üse of it, levying on it the same 
kind of contributions which it has levied on others. To Mr. 
Keightley I owe a more personal acknowledgment, as he has been 
kind enough to place in ray hands a copy of his Notes on the 
Eclogues and Georgics, containing many MS. corrections and 
additions, and also to favour me with his opinion on certain points 
by letter. His book has been chiefly useful to me in relation to 
agricultural and botanical matters, but I have derived considerable 
advantage from his independent judgment as a general com- 
mentator, though frequently compelled to diifer from him on 
questions of scholarship. There is one point of great importance 
to the understanding of the Eclogues, which he has, I believe, been 

the first to set in its true light, the confusion between Italy and 
Sicily in Virgil's pastoral scenery. From Ladewig'^s German 
school edition I have gained something, though his novelties of 
interpretation seem to me frequently untrue, and his conjectural 
deviations from the received text unfortunate. An English school 
edition has recently been published by Mr. A, H. Bryce, of the 
Edinburgh High School, to whose courtesy I am indebted for a 
copy of it. It contains a good deal of useful information; but 
I do not think it always successful in its attempts to give a new 
and more philosophical aspect to questions of grammar. I am 
sorry to have availed myself but little of a critique by Ameis on 
passages in Wagner and Ladewig'*s editions of the Eclogues and 
Georgics, under the title of " Spicilegium explicationum Vergilia- 
narum ;'' but I did not procure it tili the printing of this volume 
was drawing towards the end of the Third Georgic, and accident 
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has prevented me from using it for more than about one half of 
the Fourth. 

As subsidiary works, bearing on the subject of the Georgics, 
I have coDSulted Dickson's "Husbandry of the Ancients,*' and 
Dr. Daubeny'^s reeently published '^ Lectures on Roman Hus- 
bandry ;'*'' but my knowledge has, I fear, not been always sufficient 
to cnable me to use them with eifeet. The grammar to which 
I have most frequently referred is Madvig'*s; the lexicon, For- 
cellinfs. 

The life of Virgil is extracted from Mr. Long''s article 
*Virgilius,' in the Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography. 
I have to retum my best thanks for the favour not only to 
Mr. Long himself, but to the proprietors of the book. 

The editions of the elassies to which I have referred have been 
in general the best and latest, when my library happened to con- 
tain them. For the Greek dramatists I have followed Dindorf ; 
for Pindar, Bergk or Sehneidewin ; for Hesiod, commonly Göttling ; 
for Dion Gassius, Reimar ; for Xenophon and rAppian, the edi- 
tions published in Teubner's series. For Plautus, I have followed 
those editions where the lines are numbered by Acts and Scenes, 
not as preferring that practice, which appears not to have been 
sanctioned by antiquity, but because neither Ritschi nor Fleckeisen, 
who adopt the other plan, has completed his edition; for Pro- 
pertius, Paley; for Lucretius, Lachmann; for the other Latin 
poets, Weber'^s " Corpus Poetarum ;*''' for the fragments of the 
Latin dramatists, Ribbeck ; for those of Ennius, Vahlen ; for those 
of Lucilius, Gerlach; for Cicero, mostly Verbürg; for the eider, 
Pliny, the Variorum of 1 669 ; for the Scriptores Rei Rusticae, 
sometimes Gesner, sometimes Schneider; for the Latin gram- 

• 

marians, Keil ; for Festus, Müller ; for Nonius, generally Gerlach 
and Roth. This list is perhaps not quite complete, but I think 
it contains nearly all those authors the references to which are 
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likely to vary according to the editions used. I fear there may be 
some cases found in which I have used an edition not naraed in 
it; but the notes have been written at various places, a large 
portion of them indeed during vacations, when I have been absent 
from Oxford, and have in consequenee only had a certain number 
of my own books about me. 

I must not eonelude without speaking of my obligations to 
Mr. Long and his lamented colleague. To their supervision are 
due the removal of many errors from these sheets, and the aeces- 
sion of some new information. While, however, their eritieisms 
have been of the greatest serviee to me, they have at the same 
time very considerably abated the confidenee with which I oflFer 
this volume to the public. Where so much has been successfully 
questioned, I cannot but be afraid that there remains behind much 
more, not only open to dispute, but actually erroneous. I shall 
be very grateful to any reader who will help me towards accuracy 
by pointing out my mistakes. Meantime, I may perhaps put in a 
plea for indulgence on account of the wide field over which the 
notes extend. A body of several thousands of propositions on 
a great variety of subjects can hardly fail to yield a large per- 
centage of error. 

JOHN CONINGTON. 
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(kXTKACTED FB.OM M&. LONO'S A&TICLE ' VIRGILIUS/ IN THE DICTIONARY OF 
6REEK AND ROMAN BIOGRAFHY AND MYTH0L06T.) 



P. ViEGiLius, or Vjbbgilitjs Maeo, was bom on the 15th of October, 
B.c. 70, in the first consulship of Cn. Pompeius Magnus and M. Licinius 
Crassus, at Andes, a small yillage near Mantua in Cisalpine Gaul. The 
tradition, though an old one, which identifies Andes with the mo- 
dern village of Pietola, may be accepted as a tradition without being 
aecepted as a truth. The poet Horace, afterwards one of bis friends, 
was bom b.c. 65 ; and Octavianus Caesar, afterwards the emperor Au- 
gustus, and bis patron, in b.c. 63, in the consulship of M. Tullius Cicero. 
Virgil's father probably had a small estate, which he cultivated : bis 
mother's name was Maia. The son was educated at Cremona and Medi- 
olanum (Milan), and he took the toga virilis at Cremona on the day on 
which he commenced bis sixteenth year, in b.c. 55, which was the second 
consulship of Cn. Pompeius Magnus and M. Licinius Crassus. On the 
same day, according to Donatus, the poet Lucretius died, in bis forty- 
first year. It is said that Virgil subsequently studied at Neapolis (Na- 
ples) .under Partbenius, a native of Bithynia, from whom be leamed 
Greek (Macrob. Sat. v. 17) ; and the minute industry of the gramma- 
rians has pointed out the following line (G^org. i. 437) as borrowed from 
bis master : 

" Glauco et Panopeae et Inoo Melicertae." 

(Compare Gellius xiii. 26.) 

He was also instructed by Syron, an Epicurean, and probably at Eome. 
Virgil's writings prove that be received a leamed education, and traces 
of Epicurean opinions are apparent in them. The bealth of Virgilius 
was always feeble ; and there is no evidence of bis attempting to rise by 
those meaus by which a Eoman gained distinction, oratory and the prac- 

a 
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tice of anus. Indeed, at the time when he was bom, Cisalpme Gaul was 
not included within the tenn " Italy," and it was not tili b.c. 89 that a 
Lex Pompeia gave even the Jus Latii to the inhabitants of Gallia Trans- 
padana, and the privüege of obtaining the Eoman civitas by filling a 
magistratus in their own cities. The Boman civitas was not given to 
the Transpadani tili b.c. 49. Yirgil therefore was not a Eoman Citizen 
by birth, and he was above twenty years of age before the civitas was 
extended to Gallia Transpadana. 

It is merely a conjectuFe, though it is probable, that Virgilius retired 
to his patemal farm, and tere he may have written some of the smaU 
pieces which are attributed to him, the Culex, Ciris, Moretum, and 
others. The defeat of Brutus and Cassius by M . Antonius and Octavi- 
anus Caesar at Philippi, b.c. 42, gave the supreme power to the two 
victorious generals ; and when Octavianus retumed to Italy, he began 
to assign to his soldiers lands which had been promised them for their 
Services (Dion Cass. xlviii. 5, &c.). But the soldiers could only be pro- 
vided with land by turning out many of the occupiers ; and the neigh- 
bourhood of Cremona and Mantua was one of the districts in which the 
soldiers were planted, and from which the former possessors were dis- 
lodged (Appian, Bell. Civ. v. 12, &c.). There is little evidence as to 
the circumstances under which Virgil was deprived of his property. It 
is Said that it was seized by a veteran named Claudius, or Clodius, and 
that Asinius Pollio, who was then govemor of Gallia Transpadana, ad- 
vised Virgil to apply to Octavianus at Bome for the restitution of his 
land, and that Octavianus granted his request. It is supposed that Vir- 
gilius wrote the Eclogue which Stands first in our editions, to commemo- 
rate his gratitude to Octavianus Caesar. Whether the poet was subse- 
quently disturbed in his possession and again restored, and whether he 
was not firmly secured in his patrimunial farm tili after the peace of 
Brundusium, b.c. 40, between Octavianus Caesar and M. Antonius, is a 
matter which no extant authority is suflScient to determine. 

Virgil became acquainted with Maecenas before Horace was, and 
Horace (Sat. i. 6, and 6. 56, &c.) was introduced to Maecenas by VirgiL 
Whether this introduction was in the year B.c. 41, or a little later, is 
uncertain ; but we may perhaps conclude from the name of Maecenas 
not being mentioned in the Eclogues of Virgil, that he himself was not 
on those intimate terms with Maecenas which ripened into friendship, 
until after they were written. Horace, in one of his Satires (Sat. i. 5), in 
which he describes the joumey from Eome to Brundusium, mentions 
Virgil as one of the party, and in language which shows that they were 
then in the dosest intimacy. The time to which this joumey relates is 
a matter of some difficulty, but there are perhaps only two times to 
which it can be referred, either the events recorded in Appian (Bell. 
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Civ. V. 64), which preceded the peace of Brundusium b.c. 40, or to the 
events recorded by Appian (Bell. Civ. v. 78), which belong to the year 
B.c. 38. But it is not easy to decide to which of these two years, b.c. 
40 or B.c. 38, the journej of Horace refers. It can hardly refer to the* 
events mentioned in Appian (Bell. Civ. v. 93, &c.), which belong to the 
year b.c. 37, though even this opinion has been maintained. 

The most finished work of Virgil, his Georgica, an agricultural poem, 
was undertaken at the Suggestion of Maecenas (Georg, iii. 41), and it 
was probably not commenced earlier than b.c. 37. The supposition that 
it was written to revive the languishing condition of agriculture in Italy 
afber the civil war, and to point out the best method, may take its place 
with other exploded notions. The idea of reviving the industry of a 
country by an elaborate poem, which few farmers would read and still 
fewer would understand, requires no refutation. Agriculture is not 
quickened by a book, still less by a poem. It requires security of pro- 
perty, light taxation, and freedom of commerce. Maecenas may have 
wished Virgil to try his strength on something better than his Eclogues ; 
and though the subject does not appear inviting, the poet has contrived 
to give it such embellishment that his fame rests in a great degree on 
this work. The concluding lines of the Georgica were written at Na- 
ples (Georg, iv. 559) ; but we can hardly infer that the whole poem was 
written there, though this is the literal meaning of the words, 

" Haec super arromm coltu pecorumque canebam.'' 

"We may however conclude that it was completed after the battle of 
Actium, B.c. 31, while Caesar was in the East. (Compare Georg, iv. 
560, and ii. 171, and the remarks of the critics.) His Eclogues had all 
been completed, and probably before the Georgica were begun (G^org. 
iv. 565). 

The epic poem of Virgil, the Aeneid, was probably long contemplated 
by the poet. While Augustus was in Spain, b.c. 27, he wrote to Virgil 
to express his wish to have some monument of his poetical talent ; per- 
haps he desired that the poet should dedicate his labours to his glory, as 
iie had done to that of Maecenas. A short reply of Virgil is preserved 
(Macrob. Sat. i. 24), in which he says, " with respect to my Aeneas, if 
it were in a fit shape for your reading, I would gladly send the poera ; 
bat the thing is only just begun ; and indeed it seems something like 
folly to have undertaken so great a work, especially when, as you know, 
I am applying to it other studies, and those of much greater import- 
ance." The inference that may be derived from a passage of Propertius 
(Eleg. ii. 34. 61), in which he speaks of the Aeneid as begun and in 
progress, and from the recent death of Gallus, also mentioned in the 
same elegy, is that Virgil was engaged on his work in b.c. 24 (Clinton, 

a 2 
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Fast. B.c. 24). An allusion to tbe victory of Actium in the same elegy, 
compared with the passage in Virgil (Aeneid viii. 675 and 704), seems 
to show that Propertius was acquainted with the poem of Virgil in its 
progress; and he may have heard parts of it read. In b.c. 23 died 
Marcellns, the son of Octavia, Caesar' s sister, by her first husband ; and 
as Virgil lost no opportunity of gratifying bis patron, he introduced into 
bis sixth book of the Aeneid (v. 883) the well-known allusion to tbe 
virtues of this youth, wbo was cut off by a premature deatb. 

*' Heu miscrande puer ! si qua fata aspera rumpas, 
Tu Marcellus eris.'' 

Octavia is said to have been present when the poet was reciting this 
allusion to her son, and to have fainted from her emotions. She re- 
warded the poet munificently for bis excusable flattery. As Marcellus 
did not die tili b.c. 23, these lines were of course written after bis 
deatb, but that does not prove that the whole of the sixth book was 
written so late. Indeed the attempts which modern critics make to 
settle many points in ancient literary history are not always managed 
with due regard to the nature of tbe evidence. This passage in tbe 
sixth book was certainly -written after the deatb of Marcellus, but Virgil 
may have sketched bis whole poem, and even finished in a way many 
parts in the later books, before he elaborated tbe whole of bis sixth 
book. A passage in the seventh book (v. 606), 

** Auroramque sequi Parthosque reposcere signa/' 

appears to allude to Augustus receiving back tbe Standards taken by 
the Parthians from M. Licinius Crassus, b.c. 53. This event belongs to 
B.c. 20 (Dion Cass. liv. 8) ; and if tbe passage of Virgil refers to it, tbe 
poet must have been working at bis seventh book in b.c. 20. 

When Augustus was retuming from Samos, where he had spent tbe 
winter of b.c. 20, he met Virgil at Athens. The poet, it is said, had 
intended to make a tour of Greece, but he accompanied tbe emperor to 
Megara and thence to Italy. His bealth, which had been long declin- 
ing, was now completely broken, and he died soon afber his arrival at 
Brundusium, on the 22nd of September, b.c. 19, not having quite com- 
pleted his fifty-first year. His remains were transferred to Naples, 
which had been his favourite residence, and placed on the read (Via 
Puteolana) from Naples to Puteoli (Pozzuoli), between the first and 
second milestone from Naples. The monument, now called the tomb of 
Virgil, is not on the road which passes througb the tunnel of Posilipo ; 
but if the Via Puteolana ascended tbe bill of Posilipo, as it may have 
done, the Situation of the monument would agree very well with tbe 
description of Donatus. 
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The inscription said to have been placed on the tomb, 

** Mantua me genuit, Cakbri rapuere, tenet nunc 
Parthenope. Cedni pascua, rura, duces/' 

we cannot suppose to have been written by the poet, thougb Donatus 
sajs that it was. 

Yirgil named as beredes in bis testament, bis balf-brotber Yalerius 
Proculus, to whom be left one balf of bis property, and also Augustus, 
Maecenas, L. Yarius, and Plotius Tucca. It is said tbat in liis last ill- 
ness be wisbed to bum tbe Aeneid, to wbicb be bad not given the 
finishing touches, but bis friends would not allow bim. Whatever he 
may have wisbed to be done with tbe Aeneid, it was preserved and pub- 
lisbed by bis friends Yarius and Tucca. It seems from different extant 
(estimonies, tbat be did express a wish that the unfinished poem sbould 
be destroyed. 

Tbe poet bad been enridied by tbe liberality of bis patrons, and be 
left bebind bim a considerable property, and a bouse on the Esquiline 
Hill near the gardens of Maecenas. He used bis wealtb liberally ; and 
bis library, which was doubtless a good one, was easy of access. He 
used to send bis parents money every year. His fatber, who became 
blind, did not die before his son bad attained a mature age. Two bro- 
thers of Yirgil also died before bim. Poetry was not the only study of 
Yirgir ; he applied to medicine and to agriculture, as tbe Q-eorgica show ; 
and also to what Donatus calls Mathematica, perhaps a jumble of astro- 
logy and astronomy. His stature was taU, bis complexion dark, and his 
appearance that of a rustic. He was modest and retiring, and his cha- 
racter is free from reproach, if we except one scandalous passage in 
Donatus, wbicb may not teil the truth. 

In his fortunes and his friends Yirgil was a bappy man. Muniiicent 
patronage gave bim ample means of enjoyment and of leisure ; and he 
bad tbe friendship of all the most accomplished men of the day, among 
whom Horace entertained a streng afifection for bim. He was an amiable, 
good-tempered man, free from the mean passions of envy and jealousy ; 
and in all but bealth he was prosperous. His fame, wbicb was esta- 
blisbed in bis lifetime, was cherished after bis death, as an inheritance 
in wbicb every Boman bad a share ; and his works became scbool-books 
eyen before the death of Augustus, and continued such for centuries 
after. Tbe leamed poems of Yirgil soon gave employment to commen- 
tators and critics. Aulus Qellius has numerous remarks on Yirgil, and 
Macrobius, in his Satumalia, has fiUed four books (üi. — ^vi.) with bis 
critical remarks on Yirgil' s poems. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



TiiB hiötory of Pastoral Poetiy shows us how easilj the most natural 
HpecioB of composition may pass into the most artificial. Whateyer 
may havo beon its earliest beginnmgs — a question' which seems to 
bolong as much to speculation as to historical inquiry — it appears not 
to havo been recognized or cultivated as a distinct branch tili the Greek 
mind had passed its great climacteric, and the centre of intellectual life 
Imd been transferred from Athens to Alexandria. Yet as introduced 
into the world by Theocritus, if modern* eriticism is right in supposing 
him to have been its real originator, it exhibits little of that weakness 
and want of vitality which might have been expected to distinguish the 
child of old age. It is a vigorous representation of shepherd life, with 
its simple habits, its coarse humour, its passionate susceptibilitj, and its 
grotesque superstition. But it was not long to retain this genuine 
character of healthy, dramatie energy. Already in the next age at 
Syracuse it began to show signs of failing power : and on its transference 
to Korne, theso were at once developed into the unmistakeable Symptoms 
of premature constitutional decay. "What it beeame afterwards is cha- 
ractcristicnlly described in one of Johnson's sarcastic sentences. "At 
the revival of leaming in Italy," he says in his Life of Ambrose Philips*, 
*' it was soon discovered that a dialogue of imaginary swains might be 
composed with little difficulty : because the conversation of shepherds 
excludes profound or refined sentiment : and for images and descriptions, 
Satyrs and Fauns, and Naiads and Dryads, were always within caU ; and 
woods, and meadows, and hüls, and rivers supplied variety of matter, 
which, having a natural power to soothe the mind, did not quickly doy 
it." Arcadia, more famous among the ancients, at least before the time 

' The theories of its origin resolve themselves into speculations like those of Lucretnis 
(ß. 1382 foll.), as Hejme remarks in his treatise " De Carmine Bucolico," prefixed to Mi 
edition. It is easy to see that music is a natural solace for a shepherd, and that tiie 
whistling of the wind through the reeds would suggest the use of the reed as a pipe.' 

' The names of the supposed pastoral poets who preceded Theocritus may be found in 
Heyne's treatise, or in the Dictionary of Biography, art. Theocritus. For a destructiTe 
eriticism on their ezistence or claims to the title, see Näke's Opuscula, vol. i. pp. 161 
foU. 

' Lives of the Poets, Cunningham's edition, toI. iii. pp. 262, 3. 
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ofVirgil*, for pastoral dulness than foi* pastoral ideality, became the 
poet*s golden land, where Imagination found a refuge from the harsh 
prosaic lifo of the present. Gradually the pastoral was treated as a sort 
of exercise-ground for young authors, who supposed themselves, in the 
words of an old commentator on Spenser*, to be " foUowing the example 
ofthe best and most ancient poets, which devised this kind of writing, 
being both so base for the matter and homely for the manner, at the 
first to try their habilities : and as young birds that be newly crept out 
of the nest, by little first prove their tender wings, before they make a 
greater flight." It was indeed little more than the form in which the 
poet made himself known to the world, the pseudonym under which it 
was thought decorous to veil bis real style and title. His shepherds 
might preserve their costume, but their conversation tumed on any 
thing which might be uppermost in his own mind, or in that of the I 
public, the controversies of the Church*,'or the death of a royal per-| 
sonage. It was not to be expected that a thing so purely artificial could 
outlive that general questioning of the grounds of poetical excellence, 
which accompanied the far wider convulsions at the end of the last Cen- 
tury. '"Whether it is npw to be registered as an extinct species, at least 
in England, is perhaps a question of lauguage rather than of fact) The 
poetry of extemal nature has been wakened into new and intenser life, 
and the habits of the country are represented to us in poems, reminding | 
US of the earliest and best days of the Idyl : but the names of Eclogue 
and Pastoral are heard no longer, nor is it easy to conceive of a time 
when the associations connected with them are likely again to find 
favour with Englishmen. 

Eor this corruption probably no writer is so heavily chargeable as 
Virgil. Changes of the kind, it is true, are attributable as much to the 
general condition of the intellectual atmosphere as to any individual 
source of infection ; the evil too had begun, as has been already re- 
marked, before pastoral poetry had migrated from Syracuse. But in 
Virgil it at once attained a height which left comparatively little to be 
done by subsequent writers, though their inferiority in the graces of 
expression was sure to render the untruthfulness ofthe conception more 
conspicuous. They might make their poetical Arcadia, to borrow again 
the words of Johnson ^ still more "remote from known reality and 
speculative possibility :" but it was scarcely in their power to confound 
worse the confusion which blended Sicily and the Mantuan district into 

• 

* See Kdghtley's note on Yirg. Ecl. 7* 4. 

» Prefatory Epistle to Spenser's *• Shepheard's Calendar," addressed to Gabriel Harvey. 

• The.affairs of the Church are touched on in two of Spenser's Pastorais, those for May| 
and September. Ambrose Philips has a Pastoral on the death of Queen Mary. ' 

r lives of the Poets, vol. ü. p. 297. (Life of Ga y.) 
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one, and identified Julius Caesar with that Daphnis whom the nymp^^ 
loved, and whose death drew groans from the lions. 

There is soraething almost unexampled in tbe state of feeling wbici^ 
at Borne, and in tbe Augustan age in partieular, allowed palpable and 
avowed imitation to claim tbe bonours of poetical originality. Pacuvios 
and Attius are praised not for baving ealled out tbe tragedy wbicb lies, 
patent ratber tban latent, in Eoman bistory and Eoman life, nor even 
for baving made tbe legends wbicb tbey derived from Greece tbe subject 
of original dramas of tbeir own, but specifieally for baving applied* their 
wit to tbe writings of tbe Greeks, as to so mucb raw roaterial, and 
adapted to tbe Boman stage tbe entertainments wbicb bad altematelj 
deligbted and terrified tbe populace of Atbens. Horace invites atten- 
tion to bimself **, as an independent traveller along untrodden ground, 
not as baving discovered any measure peculiar to tbe Latin language, 
any melody to wbicb tbe tbougbts of bis countrymen would natundlj 
vibrate, but as baving been tbe first to display to Latium tbe capabilities 
of tbe Arcbilocbian larabic, tbe Alcaic, and tbe Sappbic. So Propertius* 
speaks of Tbyrsis and Dapbnis, and tbe rustic presents wbicb sbepberd 
makes to sbepberdess, names and tbings copied precisely from Tbeo- 
critus, as if tbey were actually a new world to wbicb Virgil bad intro- 
duced bim and bis contemporaries of tbe great city. Striking as the 
pbenomenon is, tbe circumstances of tbe case enable us readily to 
account for it. Tbe Boman knew only of a single instance of a national 
literature in tbe world : it cballenged bis allegiance witb an undisputed 
claim, and bis only course seemed to be to conform to it, and endeavoüor, 
so far as be could, to reproduce it among bis own people. It seems as 
if no parallel to sucb a mental condition could exist in our larger modern 
experience, wbere tbe very number of tbe modeis set before us correds 
our admiration by distracting it, and forces us, as it were, in spite of 

^ ^* Sems enim Graecis admovit acumina chartis, 
Et post Punica bella quietus quaerere coepit 
Quid Sophocles et Thespis et Aeschyliis utile ferrent/' 

(Hör. 2 Ep. 1. 161.) 

' ** Libera per vacuum posui vestigia princeps, 
Non aliena meo pressi pede. Qui sibi fidit. 
Duz regit ezamen. Parios ego primus iambos 
Ostendi Latio." (Hör. 1 Ep. 19. 21.) 

> '' Tu canis. umbrosi subter pineta Galaesi 

Thyrsin et attritis Daphnin arandinibus, 

Utque decem possint corrumpere maltf puellas 

Missus et impressis haedus ab uberibus.'' 

(Prop. 3. 26. 67.) 
The coarseness of the second couplet is characteristic, showing the sort of charm wbidi 
Propertius found in a poem of rund life. 
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oureelves to interrogate that nature which underlies the manj varieties 
of arfc. Tet we maj realize something of the feeling if we go back to 
tHe time when the office of a translator ranked as high in English esti- 
mafcion as that of an original poet — when he that drew Zimri and Achi- 
tophel was thought to have added to his fame by his versions of Juvenal 
and Virgil, and the preparation of the English Hiad and Odyssey occu- 
pied ten of the best years of the mind which had produced the Essay on 
Criticism and the Eape of the Lock. 

But whatever may be its susceptibility of explanation or illustration, 
the fact is one which requires to be bome in mind by every Student of 
the Eclogues. "Without the spirit of allowance which we are ready to 
entertain as soon as we perceive that a peculiarity is not individual or 
occasional, but general, we should hardly be able to moderate our sur- 
prise at the numberless instances of close and indeed servile imitation 
which an attentive perusal shows us at once. It is one thing to accept 
broadly the statement that Virgil is a copyist, and quite another to 
follow bim line by line and observe how constantly he is thinking of his 
guido, looking to him where a simple reliance on nature would have 
been not only far better, but far more easy and obvious, and on many 
occasions deviating from the passage immediately before him only to 
cast a glance on some other part of his modeP. Tityrus, Galatea, 
Amaryllis, Corydon, Thestylis, Menalcas, Damoetas, Amyntas, Aegon, 
Daphnis, Thyrsis, Micon, Lycidas, are all names to be found in the 
muster-roll of Theocritus ; and of those not included therein there is not 
one (if we except, what are really no exceptions, actual historical per- 
sonages) which is not referable to a Greek, perhaps a bucolic original. 
Corydon addresses Alexis in the language used by Polyphemus to 
GhJatea ; boasts in the same way of his thousand sheep and his never- 
failing supply of milk : answers objections to his personal appearance in 
the same way by an appeal to the ocean mirror : paints in similar colours 
the pleasures of a rural life : glances similarly at the pets he is rearing 
for his love ; and finally taxes himself for his folly, and reminds himself 
that there are other loves to be found in the world, in language which 
is as nearly as may be a translation from the eleventh Idyl.il Menalcas 
and Damoetas rally each other in words borrowed from two neighbouring 
Idyls : two others supply the language in which they make their wages : 
while a large proportion of the materials for their amoebean display is 
to be found in the same or other parts of Theocritus, scattered up and 
down. In the friendly rivalry of Menalcas and Mopsus the depreciation 
of Amyntas, the grief of the wild beasts for Daphnis, the epitaph, the 
apotheosis in most of its circumstances, the compliments which shepherd 

' References to tbe varioas imitations from Theocritus will be found in the Ck)mmen- 
tary. 
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pajs to sbepherd, and the exchange of preeents, are all modelled more 
or less closelj after the Doric prototype. Corydon and Thyrsis are 
perbaps more original : jet even thej owe sometbing to Menalcas and 
Dapbnis, as well as to one or two otber Sicilian sbepberds, not only in 
tbe antccedents, but in tbe contents of tbeir songs ; and tbe eminence 
to wbicb Corydon is lifted by bis success is similar, tbougb inferior, to 
tbat attained by Dapbnis. Tbe dying Dämon, or ratber tbe lover wbom 
Dämon personates, recalls in tbe first part of bis complaint tbe dying 
Dapbnis, in tbe last tbe sligbted Polypbemus : tbe encbantress wbo is 
represented by Alpbesiboeus is tbe same wbo in tbe second Idyl employs 
even more cbarms to bring back Delpbis, tbougb tbe success wbicb tbia 
time crowns ber efibrts is new. Moeris and bis companion, like Meliboeus 
and Tityrus, talk about a subject wbicb, being part of Yirgil's personal 
bistory, could not but be bis own : yet even tbey supply us witb re- 
miniscences from Sicily, partly in tbe tbings wbicb tbey say to eacb 
otber, partly in tbeir quotations from tbe poet's unpublisbed verses. 
Tbe dying Dapbnis reappears once more in tbe dying or despairing 
Gallus : tbe complaint of tbe lover is indeed bis own, but tbe circum- 
stances wbicb Surround bim are copied minutely from tbat song wbich 
Tbyrsis, tbe sweet songster from Aetna, sang to tbe goat-berd in tbe 
bot noon under tbe elm. Even tbis enumeration must fail to give any 
notion of tbe numberless instances of incidental imitation, sometimes 
in a Single line, sometimes in tbe mere tum of an expression, wbicb fill 
up as it were tbe broader outlines of tbe copy. And yet tbere can be 
no doubt tbat Virgil ranked as an original poet in bis own judgment no 
less tban in tbat of bis contemporaries, and tbat on tbe strengtb of 
tbose very appropriations wbicb would stamp a modern autbor witb tbe 
cbarge of plagiarism. His Tbalia, be proudly reminds us, was tbe first 
wbo deigned to disport berself in tbe strains of Syracuse, as tbat was 
ber first employment. And in tbe nintb Eclogue, wbere be grieves by 
anticipation, tenderly and gracefully enougb, over tbe loss wbicb tbe 
pastoral world would bave sustained bad be died prematurely, of tbe 
four fragments of bis poetry wbicb are singled out for admiration two 
are copies from Tbeocritus, and one of tbem, tbe first, so close a copy, 
and so sligbt, not to say trivial, in itself, tbat it can bardly bave been 
instanced witb any otber view tban to remind tbe reader of bis success 
in borrowing and skilfully reproducing. It is, in fact, an intimation, 
made almost in express words, tbat be wisbed to be considered as tbe 
Eoman Tbeocritus. 

Tbe impression left by sucb passages on tbe mind of a considerate 
reader is very mucb tbat wbicb a modern autbor, writing witbout tbe 
restraint of verse, would seek to produce by a quotation or a direct re^ 
ference. It is tbe common place of tbe art, used by a young artist ; 
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idting at the bottom of the picture for fear the picture should not 
;ognized : tbe tones of the master imitated by the pupil because he 
3 that there is no other way of speaking correctly. Theocritus 
; talk generally of the Muses and of bucolic song : to Yirgil the 
s must be the Muses of Sicilj, and the song the song of Maenalus. 
Bion^ and Moschus, Coming after Theocritus, had to appeal to 
kn associations : how much more one not in possession of the links 
upathy imparted by a common country and common language, and 
lost hereditary transmission of the poetical gift ? And what is true 
•gil's relation to Theocritus is true to a certain extent of bis relation 
eek writers generally and to the whole body of learning which he 
3sed. He had doubtless lived from boyhood in their world : and 
World accordingly became a sort of second nature to him — a store- 
of life and truth and beauty, the Standard to which he brought 
ptions and images as they rose up within him, the suggestive 
that was to awaken bis slumbering powers, and lead him to dis- 
further felicities yet possible to the artist. This habit of mind 
ps strikes us most in cases where it is raost slightly and, it would 
t seem, unconsciously indicated. More than one writer has re- 
jd on Virgil's practice of characterizing things by some local 
jt, as a peculiarity by which he is distinguished from the earlier 
poets. Doubtless in many instances there is some special reason 
e choice of the word : it may point to some essential attribute of 
ling, or some accidental connection with time and place which has 
significance in the context. But there ave others where it is not 
o perceive any such relevancy. "Wbat appropriateness can there 
describing the hedge which separates Tityrus' farm from bis neigh- 
i as having its willow-blossoms fed upon by the bees of Hybla*, 
the wish that the swarms which Moeris has to look after may avoid 
iws of Corsica* ? The epithet here is significant not to the reader 
• the poet, or to the reader only so far as he happens to share in 
•et's intellectual antecedents : it appeals not to a first-hand appre- 
L of the characteristics of natural objects, such as is open to all, 
> information gained from reading or travel, and therefore con- 
;o a few. And from what we know of the fects of Yirgil's life we 



* Xyc vv Ti /ioi, AvKiSüf 'EikeXÖv fAsKoe aSi XiyaivHVf 
\fiip6tv, y\vKv9vfiOv, kpioriKOv, olov 6 kvkXcjxJ/ 
äeifftv 1Io\v<pafioQ kn q.6vi rq. VaKaTiiq. \ 

(Bion, 2. 1.) 
«PX*?"*» SiiccXdcai, tCj irMiOQf äpxfre, ficiiaai. 

(Moschus, 3. 8.) 
s, however, was himself a Syracusan. 
. 1. 65. * Ecl. 9. 30. 
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roay safelj conclude that, at the time of the composition of theEclogim^^j 
at any rate, bis associations were those of a student, not those or ^ 
tourist. Not would it be just to stigmatize tbe predilection wbieb t\^ 
indicates as merely conventional. It maj be narrow, but witbin -xts 
limits it is genuine. There are some minds wbicb are better calculate^ 
at least in youtb, to be impressed hj tbe inexbaustibleness of Art than 
by the infinity of Nature, They may lack the genial susceptibiL'^y 
which in others is awakened immediately by the sight of the world with- 
out, and they may not have had time to educate their imperfect sym- 
pathies into a fuller appreciation ; but they respond without difficulty ' 
to the inyitations of natural beauty as conveyed to them through an 
intervening medium, adapted by its own perfection for the transmission 
of the perfection which exists beyond.^ They see with the eyes of others, 
not with their own ; but their soul nevertheless receives the vision. 
Over such minds the recoUection of a word in a book has the same 
power which others find in a remembered sight or sound. It recalls not 
only its own image, but the images which were seen in Company with 
it : nay, it may touch yet longer trains of association, and come back 
upon the memory with something like the force of the . entire body of 
impressions originally excited by the work which happens to contain it. 
Even those who have held more direct intercourse with nature are not 
insensible to the Operation of this secondary charm. Can any one who 
reads Milton doubt that the mere sound of the stately names of classic 
history and mythology exercised a real influence on the poet's fancy ? 
And Mr. Tennyson has ffcitely given us a testimony* to the constraining 
magic of Virgil*s own language, where he speaks of himself as haunted 
during bis joumey from Como not by the thoughfc of the overflowing 
lake, but by the * ballad-burthen music ' of Lari Maxume, 

It is not, however, the existence of imitation alone, considered merely 
as imitation, that makes us speak of the Eclogues as unreal. Imitation 
) involves the absence of reality, just as translation does, simply because 
the thing produced is not original : but it need not imply its destruc- 
tion. But with the Eclogues the case is different. It is not merely 
that Virgil formed his conception of pastoral poetry from Greek modeis, 
but that he sought to apply it to Eoman lifo. In the vocabulary of 
poetry, as he understood it, a shepherd was a Sicilian, or pertaps an 
Arcadian ; therefore an Italian shepherd must be spoken of as an Italian 
Sicilian, and pastoral Italy as Sicilian Italy. Instances of this historical 
\ and geographical confusion meet us in every page of the Eclogues. The 
very fact that the names of the shepherds are invariably Greek would 
naturally be sufficient to warn us what we are to expect. The introduc- 

< In his poem *• The Daiay." 
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Hon of men caUed Meliboeus and Tityros talking about Some leayes us 
HO room to wonder at anj furtber mixture of incongruities. Yet, so 
&r as I am aware, tbe lengtbs to wbicb tbis confusion is pusbed bave 
not been perceived or explamed bj tbe scbolars of tbe continent. It 
las been reserved for tbe practical good sense and independent judg- 
lent of Mr. Keigbtley', assisted by a personal knowledge of Italian 
3enery, to set tbe matter in its true ligbt. Wben Castelvetro, in tbe 
xteentb Century, asserted tbat tbe favourite trees of tbe Eclogues, tbe 
eech, tbe ilez, tbe cbestnut, and tbe pine, do not grow about Mantua, 
ibsequent critics were ready to reply • tbat tbe features of tbe country 
lay baye cbanged in tbe lapse of centuries, and tbat surely Yirgil must 
now best. But sucb reasoning will bardly avail against tbe absence of 
be green caves in wbicb tbe sbepberd lies, or tbe briary crags from 
rhicb bis goats bang, or tbe lofky mountains wbose lengtbening sbadows 
emind bim of evening. Tbese are tbe unmistakeable features of Sicily, 
ind no illusion of bistorical criticism will persuade us tbat tbey bave 
sbanged tbeir places, stränge as it is to meet tbem in conjunction witb 
real Mantuan scenery, witb tbe flinty soil of Andes, and tbe broad lazy 
3urrent of tbe Mincio. Tbe actual Mantua is surroimded by a lake : 
its pastoral counterpart, like Sbakspeare's Sobemia, seems to be on tbe 
3ea, tbe stillness of wbose waters enables tbe sbepberds to sing un- 
^turbed, as in Tbeocritus it forms a contrast witb tbe unresting sorrow 
of tbe lovesick encbantress. Tbe same rule, if rule it can be called, is 
observed in tbe manners and institutions of tbe sbepberds : tbere is tbe 
Italian element, and tbere is tbe Sicilian, added as it were, to make it 
bucob'c. Tbe Pales of tbe Italians and tbe Apollo Nomios of tbe 
Greeks, as Mr. Keigbtley again points out, retire togetber from tbe 
ßountry, wbicb tbe deatb of Dapbnis bas left desolate : tbe two bigb- 
days of tbe sbepSerds' calendar are tbe Q-reek festival of tbe Nymphs 
and tbe Eoman Ambarvalia. It seems not improbable tbat a similar 
account is to be given of tbe social position of tbe sbepberds tbemselves, 
wbo, tbougb living on terms of Arcadian equality, appear to be some- 
times slaves or birelings, sometimes independent proprietors : but tbe 
Status of tbeir bretbren in Tbeocritus is itself a point wbicb is apparently 
involved in some uncertainty. 

Sucb a systematic confusion of time, place, and circumstance, it will 
be readily admitted, goes far to justify tbe way in wbicb Virgil bas been 

' Notes, p. 15. 

8 *• Fagum didt pro natura loci : prope Mantuam et in agris VirgiUi erant veteres fagi. 
Cf. Ecl. 2. 3., 9. 9. Haeserunt nonnuUi, quod hodie nullae sunt prope Mantuam, ut 
Holdswortk et alii. Sed non meminerunt xviii saecula interjecta esse. In Libano 
hodie cedrorum ezigua silva : olim omnis üs abundabat." Spohn, quoted by Wagner on 
Ecl. 1. 1. 
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spoken of in the opening of this essaj as the great corruptor of pastoral 
I poetry, if by pastoral poetry is meant a truthful dramatic representation 
of one of the simplest forma of lifo. How far it vitiates the character 
of the Eclogues as pure poetry, irrespective of the class to which they 
profess to belong, is a further question, and one which ought not to 
be decided tili we have seen how much it may involve. If the Eclogues 

Iare to be condemned on this ground, it is hard to see how we are to 
excuse a work like Cymbeline. If the somewhat broad shield of the 
romantic drama is sufficient to cover the latter, room may perhaps be 
found under it for the former. No incongruity of which Virgil has been 
guilty can be so glaring or so fatal to those notions of reality in which 
the very form of hi^torical knowledge suggests as that prodaced by the 
juxtaposition of the modern Italian, not only with the legendary Briton, 
bat with the Boman of the earlier empire. It is not that the laws of 
time and circumstance are simply violated, but that they are violated in 
such a way that the result appears to us inconceivable as well as false, 
two types belonging to different periods of the same nation, and as such 
forming the subjects of an obvious historical contrast being imagined 
for the moment to co-exist, not in the other world, as in the various 
Dialogues of the Dead, where this incongruity enters into the very 
idea of the composition, but in a world which, if not our own, resembles 
it in all its essential features as a theatre for human action and passion^ 
Tet criticism seems now to be agreed that the very glaringness of such 
incongruities, though doubtless attributable as much to ignorance or 
recklessness as to any profound design, ought only to teach us to divest 
ourselves of all extraneous prepossessions, and examine the piece as a 
representation of human nature apart from the conditions of time, just 
as when we look at some of the early paintings our sense of beauty need 
not be ultimately disturbed by our consciousness thatT;he actions pour- 
trayed in the two parts of the picture are obviously not simultaneous 
but successive. Yirgil, of course, according to our ordinary nomencla- 
ture, is a classical, not a romantic poet ; but the fact wül hardly be held 
to exclude him from the benefit of a similar plea, if indeed it should not 
suggest fresh matter for conaideration with regard to the laws generally, 
and probably with justice, supposed to distinguish the two great schools 
of Ancient and Modern Art. 

This, however, is not the only kind of confusion by which the pastoral 
reality of the Eclogues is disturbed or destroyed. Not only is the 
J Sicilian mixed up with the Italian, but the shepherd is mixed up with 
the poet. The danger was one to have been apprehended from the first. 
So soon as pastoral poetry came to be recognized as a distinct species, the 
men of letters who cultivated it, perhaps themselves grammarians or 
professional critics, were likely to yield to the temptation of painting 
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themselves in bucolic colours, instead of copjing the actual bucolic lifo 
which they saw or might have seen in the countiy. They started from 
the Position that shepherds, besides being subjects for poetry, wäre | 
themselves singers and lovers of song ; it was not difficult to convert 
the proposition, and assume that a pastoral singer might be spoken of 
as a shepherd. A Symptom of this failing appears even in Theocritus, t 
in whose seyenth Idyl the Speaker, describing himself as being in Com- 
pany with a poetical goatherd, modestly declines a comparison with the 
professed poets Asclepiades and Philetas, thereby intimating that he is 
himself a professed poet in disguise^ In Moschus* the identification is 
more consciously realized\ Bion is bewailed as the ideal herdsman, for 
whom Apollo and the wood-gods wept, whose strains drew looks of love 
from G^alatea, and whose pipe even the lips of Pan may scarcely touch. 
Those, however, who wish to see to what extent it may be interwoven 
with the texture of a series of poems, should look for it in the Eclogues. 
They will not have very fstr to seek ; indeed, it meets them at the very 
threshold. !N'othing bat the extreme awkwardness of the manner in 
which it is introduced into the first Eclogue could have prevented the 
critics from recognizing it at once. As it is, they have passed it over 
in their search for something more recondite and more creditable to 
Virgil. Their view,as elaborated by the latest commentators^, isthat 
Tityrus is a supposed farm-slave, perhaps abailiff of Yirgil's, who, going 
to Eome to purchase bis freedom, receives the welcome assurance that 
his master's property is to be undisturbed in the general unsettlement ; 
the obvious truth is (I am stating not my own discovery but that of my 
former coadjutor) that the notions of the enfranchized slave and the 
poet secured in his farm, the symbol and the thing symbolized, are 
actually blended together, so that the narrative is at one time allegorical, 
at another historical, Tityrus going with his earnings to his master, and 
receiving for answer "Tou shall not be dispossessed by my soldiers." 
The same conventional conception reappears in other places, though it 
is no where eise so clumsily managed. Menalcas, the poet-shepherd of 
the ninth Eclogue, whose strains were so nearly lost to the world, is 
admitted on all hands to be Yirgil himself. In the opening of the sixth 
Virgil is once more the shepherd Tityrus, who is taught by Apollo that 
a shepherd's duty is to make his sheep fat and his verses thin. If Virgil 

* o{f yap Wut, Kar Ifxbv voor, ovrt rbv laOXov 

^tKtXidav viKfiiii rbv U Sa/icu, ovre ^fiXrjrdvt 
äeidiitVf ßdrpaxos Sk ttot aKpidas eis fig kpiadu), 

(Theoer. 7- 39.) 
* oTTi Bifav HOvaieev ö ßovxdXos, (Moschus, 3. 11 : but see the whole context.) 
' See, for instance, Wunderlich, quotöd by Wagner at the end of Heyne's Argument 
ofEcl. 1. 
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is a sHeplierd because he is a poet, his friends, as being poets themselves, 
or at least friends of a poet, must be shepherds too, and the times upon 
whicb he has fallen must be described by pastoral Images. Gallus^ the 
soldier and elegiac poet, already introduced among the heroes of mytho- 
logy in the sixth Eclogue, appears in the tenth as the dying shepherd of 
Theocritus, languishing under the shelter of a rock, and consoled by the 
rural gods ; he is at the same moment in Italy and in Areadia, acting 
with Octavianus against Sex. Fompeius, and bewaüing his lost love in 
the ears of ideal swains. "Whatever may be the ultimate source of the 
inspiration which animates the fourth Eclogue, and whoever the child 
shadowed forth as the king of the peaceful world, the poem is evidently 
a description of the new era supposed to be inaugurated in Pollio's con- 
sulship by the peace of Brundisium ; but the golden age is represented 
as a golden age of pastoral life, where art is to be nothing and nature 
everything, a recollection of the legendary past in Hesiod converted 
into an anticipation of the historical future. So the Daphnis of the 
fifth Eclogue is evidently the great Julius, as the similarity of the 
images to those in the preceding poem is sufficient to show ; it is a 
pastoral poet that celebrates him, and therefore he must be celebrated as 
a shepherd, wept by all nature in his death, powerful and honoured as a 
rural god in his immortality. Even where the poems appear at first 
sight to be purely dramatic and impersonal, the poet is still visible. 
Menalcas, an actor in the fifth Eclogue, announces himself at the end of 
it as the author of the second and third ; in the ninth an intimation is 
made from which we infer that the fifth also is really his work, the song 
of Mopsus no less than his own. The second Eclogue is one which we 
should gladly believe to be purely ideal, instead of siffcing the tradition 
which professes to verifyit: nor need we be anxious to think with 
Servius that the song of Silenus to the shepherds is really an epicurean 
lecture delivered by Syro to his pupils. But when we find shepherds 
rivalling each other for the favour of PoUio, and lampooning Bavius and 
Maevius, we feel that jealousy for the poet's credit as a painter of life is 
rather a misplaced sentiment'. 

It is as an artist that Yirgil appears chiefly to challenge our admira- 

/ tion, as in his other works, so also in the Bucolics. The language, in- 

deed, which he puts into the mouths of his pastoral personages is for 

' It may be said that in Milton's Lycidas the Virgilian confusion of shepherd and poet 
is turned into mere chaos by the introduction of a third element, the Christian shephord 
or minister. There is however this difference, that the object, no less than the effect, of 
the poem is not to describe pastoral life, bat to paint student life in pastoral colours. 
The tenth Eclogue might take the benefit of the same distinction, if we could separate it 
in our judgment from the rest. Milton's use of mythology might afford another ground 
for comparison with Virgil : but the subject is too large for a note. 
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tbe most part as iindramatic as the thoughts which that language ex- 
presses are conventional and unreal. In a very few instances he attempts 
to produce an appearance of nisticity bj an archaism, a proverb, a con- 
versational ellipse, a clumsy circumlocution *'; even tbere, however, be 
seems to be copying Tbeocritus, rather than following the nature wbicb 
he bad seen around bim, and tbe strain in wbicb bis shepherds usually 
converse is scarcely less elaborate than tbe ordinary diction of tbe Geor- 
gics or tbe Aeneid. So in tbe practice of the Greek poets tbe bucolic 
hexameter bad a stmcture of its own * : as bandled by Yirgil it does not 
differ from tbe didactic or tbe epic. Tet a more poetical people than 
tbe Itomans might be pardoned if they forgot their sense of dramatic 
propriety in tbe deligbt with wbicb they welcomed such specimens of 
language and versification as those wbicb tbe Eclogues every wbere/ 
exhibit. Tbe tedious labour of tbe file, tbe absence of wbicb is deplored 
by Horace * as fatal to tbe excellence of Roman poetry, bad at last 
found an artist wbo would submit to it witbout complaining. Tbe 
finisbed excellence of bis workmanship is a fact wbicb will not be readily 

* See Gebaner's ' De Poetamm Graecoram Bucolicoram, imprimis Theocriti, Carmi- 
nibus in Edogis a Vergilio adumbratis : 'particula prima ' (Leipsic, 1856), pp. 8 foU., a 
valuable monograph, of which I have not availed myself as fiilly as I could wish, as it did 
not appear tili after the bulk of these remarks was written. 

There is a passage in WycJ^fiilfiy's recommendatory lines on Pope's Pastorais which is 
worth quoting, not only for its own ingenuity, bat as ezpressing the view taken by Pope 
and bis friends of the langnage in which pastoral poetry should be written — a view pro- 
bably not very unlike Virgil's own, mutatis muiandis, 

** Idke some fair shepherdess, the silvan Muse 

Should wear those flowers her native fields produce, 
: And the true measure of the shepherd's wit 

Should, like bis garb, be for the country fit : 

Yet must bis pure and unaffected thought 

(Nfore nicely than the common swain's be wrought : 

'So with becoming art the players dress 

Jn silks the shepherd and the shepherdess, 

Yet still unchanged the form and mode remain, 

Shaped like the homely russet of the swain." 

See also Pope's Discourse on Pastoral Poetry, prefixed to bis Pastorais, where he lays 
down practical rules for bucolic writing, and bis ironical comparison of bis own Pastorais . 
with Philips' (Guardian, No. 40), where the doctrine that shepherds ought to deal in 1 
proverbs is not forgotten. 

^ See Gebauer, pp. 44 foU., where too much is perhaps made of the instances — not 
more than 240 lines out of the whole number — in which the bucolic caesura is preserved. 
It is evident that Yirgil set no störe by it whatever as a necessary law of composition : 
that he should have employed it in the Eclogues more frequently than in the q|her two 
poems, is no more than is natural in a young writer just beginning to form bis versifica- 
tion, and at the time famiUar with the cadence of Tbeocritus. 

• Hör. 2 Ep. 1. 167. Ars Poet. 290. 
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impeached or overlooked, though its iinportance maj easily be nndeiv 
rated. "We are apt, perhaps, not sufficiently to consider what is in- 
volved in the style or diction of poetry. We distinguish sharply between 
the general conception and the language, as if the power which strikes 
out the one were something quite different from the skill which elabo* 
rates the other. JNTo doubt there is a difference between the two Opera- 
tions, and one which must place a poet like Yirgil at a disadyantage as 
compared with the writers whom he followed ; but it would be a mistake 
to suppose that imagination may not be shown in the words which 
embody a thought as well as in the thought which they embody. To 
express a thought in language is in truth to express a larger conception 
by the help of a number of smaller ones ; and the same poetical faculty 
which originates the one may well be employed in producing the other. 
It is not merely that the adaptation of the words to the thought itself 
requires a poet's sense, though this is much ; but that the words them- 
selves are images, each possessing, or capable of possessing, a beauty of 
its own, which need not be impaired, but may be illustrated and set off, 
by its relative position, as contributing to the development of another 
and more complex beauty. Ft is not necessary that these words, in 
Order to be poetical, should be picturesque in the strict sense of the 
term ; on the contrary, it may suit the poet's object to make a physical 
image retire into the shade, not advance into prominent light : but the 
imagination will still be appealed to, whatever may be the avenue of 
approach — by the effect of perspective, by artful juxtaposition, by musical 
sound, or perhaps, as we have already seen, by remote intellectual asso- 
ciation. The central thought may be borrowed or unreal, yet the 
subordinate conceptions may be true and beautiful, whether the Subordi- 
nation be that of a paragraph to an entire poem, a sentence to a para- 
graph, or a phrase or word to a sentence. It is, I conceive, to a per- 
ception of this fact, and not to a deference to any populär or mechanical 
notion of com position, that the praise of style and execution in poetry 
is to be referred. Poetry is defined by Coleridge ^ to be the best words 
in their right places ; and though at the first statement his view may 
appear disappointing and inadequate, it will perhaps be found that fur- 
ther consideration will go far towards justifying its truth. 

If the Augustan age is, as it is allowed to be by common consent, 
the epoch of the perfection of art as applied to Latin poetry, that 
perfection is centred in Virgil and Horace. Ovid, the third great 
representative poet of his time, suflSciently indicates that even then a 
decline had begun ; and TibuUus and Propertius, though free from his 
faults,^re scarcely of sufficient eminence to be regarded as masters in 
the school of style. But Virgü and Horace, like Sophocles among 

y Table Talk. 
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Greek poets, constitute the type by which we estimate the poetical art 
of tbeir nation, the mean which every thing eise either exceeds or falls 
Short of. It is not that we conseiously fix upon any qualities in them 
which attract onr admiration, but rather perhaps, on the contrary, that 
there seems to be nothing prominent about them ; the various requisites 
of ezcellence aro harmoniously blended, without exaggeration, and the 
mind receives that satisfaction which refuses to be asked how it came to 
pass. Their style is sufficiently characteristic not to repel Imitation, 
thoTigh with many of its most successful imitators the process is doubt- 
less mainly intuitive : yet, on the other band, it is not so peculiar as to 
render Imitation an act of ridiculous presumption. Less frequently 
pictorial than ihaji which preceded it, the style of Lucretius and Catullus, 
it is at the same time more artistic : single sentences are not devoted to 
the nniform development of a particular effect, but a series of impressions 
is produced by appeals made apparently without any principle of sequence 
to the different elements of the mind, sense, fancy, feeling, or memqry, 
and the task of reducing them to harmony is left to the reader's sym- 
pathizing instinet. It is a power which appears to deal with language 
not by violence, but by persuasion, not straining or torturing ifc to bring 
out the required utterance, but yielding to it and, as it were, following 
its humours. Language is not yet studied for its own sake : that feature 
belongs to the post-Augustan time of the decline of poetry : but it has 
risen from Subordination into equality, and the step to despotic supre- 
macy is but a short one. 

To enumerate the felicities which are to be found in the Eclogues 
would be endless, as it would perhaps be superfluous in an essay in- 
tended to be introductory to the perusal of the poem in detail. "Where 
I have been sensible of them, I have generally endeavoured to indicate 
them in the commentary, though I fear that through brevity and other 
faults of expression I have not always succeeded in conveying the im- 
pression I desired. The chief instance, in my judgment, of sustained 
and systematic art is that presented by the fourth Eclogue, to the notes 
on which I would accordingly heg to refer the reader. In this place, 
however, it may be worth while to illustrate my meaning by a brief 
review of those passages in the Eclogues in which external nature is x 
represented as in sympathy with the joys and sorrows of pastoral life. " 
The frequent repetition of the notion may speak ill for Virgii's capacity 
of invention: the variety with which it is presented, extending not 
merely to form, but to colour, is a signal witness to the modifying 
power of his fancy. Let us look at the two passages, in some sort 
parallel, where pines and Springs call for the absent Tityrus, and where 
mountain and vineyard shout in the ears of Menalcas the apotheosis of 
Daphnis. The former, properly understood, seems to be a piece of 
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gr&cefül raillerj, rominding the gardoner that while he was awaj his 
trees were undressed, and the boars, perhaps, wallowing in bis Springs. 
The latter has a grandeur about it recalling the sublimitj of Jewish 
prophecj, at the same time that we are apparentlj intended to tbink 
not onlj of nature endowed with human feeling, but of actual human 
joy, the joy of the traveller on the mountain and of the yinedresser 
under the rock. Even the epithet intonsi montes would seem to haye 
a double reference : in one of its aspects it suggests the notion of a 
pathless wild, and thus brings out the universalitj of the rejoicing : in 
another it makes us feel with nature as it were against man, representing 
the mountains as glorying in that strength which nature gaye and the 
reign of Daphnis will secure to them, as the fir-trees and cedars in 
Isaiah exult over the king of Babylon, " Since thou art laid down, no 
feller is come up against us." So the same changes in the order of 
nature are named at one time among the glories of the Coming golden 
age, at another as efiects of a general curse, which is to transfer the 
rights of the streng and beautiful to the weak and contemptible. Under 
the reign of Daphnis the wolf is to spare the sheep : in the youth of the 
newbom ruler of the earth the oak is to distil honey : PoUio and bis 
admirer are to dwell in a dream-land where spices grow on the bramble : 
yet it is in Images like these that Dämon hurls his dying scom at the 
World where he has been robbed of his love. What can be more signifi- 
cant than the apparently casual epithet arguta, applied in the very first 
line of the seventh Eclogue to the tree under which Corydon and Thyrsia 
are about to sing P Or let us take the passage which seryes as a com- 
ment on that epithet, the lines on Maenalus in Damon's song. Lucre- 
tius*, in his account of the origin of society and civilization, teils us that 
pastoral music must haye been in the first instance an imitation of the 
sound of the wind among the reeds : but the thought gains indefinitely 
when it is localized and transferred to Maenalus, " whose forests are eyer 
tuneful and his pines ever vocal, who is ever listening to the loves of 
shepherds, and to Pan, the first who would not have the reeds left un- 
employed." The personification of the mountain giyes both definiteness 
and majesty to the conception : the very facfc that the connection between 
vocal woods and shepherds' songs is hinted rather than expressed is an 
advantage even philosophically : and the mention of Pan supplies that 
mythological framework to which the theories of the ancients on the 
history of man primeval owe so much, not only of beauty, but of sub- 
stance. A minute analysis of the language of the Eclogues is in truth 
a school of poetical criticism : and though the subtilty and complexity 
of the images involved may induce a practiceof over-refining on the part 

• Lucr. ö. 1382 foU. 
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of the inquirer, yet experience, I think, will show that the danger of 
giying Yirgil credit for more tban he had in bis mind is far less than 
would be supposed hj an ordinarj reader. 

As we bave no autbenfcic life of Virgil, we cannot settle with certaintj 
tbe data of tbe composition or publication of tbe Eclogues. Several of 
them, however, fix their own date (see the separate Introductions) : the 
dates of one or two others can be determined relativelj : and we may 
suppose that no long interyal is likelj to have taken place between the 
composition of the various poems, without accepting the storj of the 
biographer, " Bucolica triennio suasu Asinii Pollionis perfecit," on its 
intrinsic any more than on its extrinsic merits. The proximate date, so 
gained, agrees with the general intimation given bj Virgil himself at the 
conclusion of the Georgics and endorsed bj bis contemporaries and suc- 
cessors, that the Eucolics were the work of bis youth. So far as historical 
data go, our termintis a quo must be about 711, the year of the first 
assignment by Octavianus to bis veterans, and the twenty-seventh or 
twenty-eighth of the poet's life, while our termintis ad quem will probably 
fall in 717, the date of Gallus' supposed service in Italy against Sex. 
Pompeius, when Virgil was tbirty-three or thirty-four. When he wrote 
the first Eclogue he evidently considered himself already a poet ; but 
though he then found himself free to foUow pastoral song at bis will, we 
are not obliged to identify the poetry which he had then produced with 
any other of the Eclogues, or indeed to suppose it to have been pastoral 
at all, except as being the composition of a so-called shepherd. Tbat 
Virgil would not delay the publication of bis volume long after its com- 
pletion is a natural supposition, especially as he was soon to apply him- 
self to the Georgics. 

There seems no reason to doübt that the order in which the Eclogues 
now stand is that in which Virgil himself arranged them, whatever bear- 
ing that may have on the question of their relative dates. The last 
line of the fourth Georgic, as Wagner remarks, even without the support 
of a similar notice by Ovid, establisbes the fact that the first Eclogue 
was intended to stand first and give, as it were, its tone to the whole ; 
the exordium of the tenth Eclogue speaks for itself. For the titles of 
the various Eclogues, varying as they do in the different MSS., the 
grammarians are doubtless to be held responsible. Tbe name Ecloga, 
which signifies merely select poems', in this case the portions of the 
Bucolic volume, is to be referred to the same authority. 

• See Forcellini s. ▼. Ecloga, The irrelevancy of the term as applied to pastoral 
poetry led Petrarch to a curious emendation, jEglogueSf which he accordingly gave as the 
titie to his own Pastorais ; and Spenser, among others, followed the ezample. Johnson, 
who remarks (Life of A. Philips) that the word can only mean * the talk of goats/ not, as 
it was intended, * the talk of goatherds,' might have remarked further, that no such forma- 
tion conld haTe ezisted in Greek. 
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Becent German critics, such as Gebauer, in the treatise alreadj re- 
ferred to, and Ribbeck, in a paper in Jahn's Jahrbücher (vols. 75, 76, 
Part I.), have supposed themselves to have found the traces of sym- 
metrical arrangement, amounting to something like strophical corre- 
BpondeDce, throughout the Eclogues. That such a principle was pre- 
sent to Yirgirs mind during the composition of some of them, the 
structure of the amoebean part of Eclogues 8, 5, 7, and 8 is sufficient to 
prove ; nor does it seem an accident that the scraps of songs quoted in 
Bclogue 9 fall into two pairs of three and five lines respectiyely ; but 
that is no reason for seeking symmetry in the Eclogues which are not 
amoebean, and torturing the text in order to bring it out. It is tme 
that the sense is more frequently euded with the liue in the Eclogues 
than in the Georgics or Aeneid, so that the appearance of an imperfect 
parallelism is sometimes produced; but without stopping to enquire 
whether this may be connected with any tradition of bucolic music, 
which, though not accepted by Virgil as an invariable law, may stül 
have influenced him, we may account for it sufficiently by considering 
that the hexameter, as handled by Lucretius and Catullus, is apt to 
present the same phenomenon of unbroken monotony, and that Virgirs 
earliest attempts at versification would naturally be characterized by a 
greater uniformity of cadence than his latest. In any case there can be 
no justification for resorting, as Eibbeck has done, to the hypothesis of 
interpolations on the one band, and Ictcunae on the other. It is the 
trustworthiness of the MSS. that has preserved to us proofs of symmetry 
which had been overlooked for centuries, as in Eclogues 5 and 8; 
surely their authority is to be equally respected where they refuse to 
disclose any such proofs, especially when the two classes of casea are 
Seen to be separated by an intelligible line. 
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ECLOGA I. 
TITYRUS. 

MELIBOEUS. TITYRUS. 

The historical gronndwork of this Eclogne is the assignment of lands in Italy by the 
triumvirs to their Teterans in 713. " The spoliation/' says Mr. Merivale (History of the 
Roman Empire, voL iü. p. 222), ** spread from the suburban lands to remote tracts, from 
mnnidpal to private possessions. Even loyalty to the Caesarian party proved of no avail : 
the faithful Mantoa shared the fate of ite neighbour, the disaffected Cremona ; and the 
little township of Andes, Virgil's birth-plaoe, in the Mantuan territory, was involved in 
the calamities of its metropolis/' The story as drawn out from Donatus' Life, and the 
scattered notices in Senrius' commentary, is that Virgil went to Rome on the seizure of 
his property, and obtained.from Octavianus a decree of restitution, which however was 
resbted and neaiiy rendered ineffectual by the yiolence of the new occupant, referred to 
in the ninth Eclogne, so that a second appeal for protection had to be made. That the 
poet's inheritanoe was twice ihreatened seems evident from Eclogue 9, vv. 7 foll., while 
we know fi^m the present Eclogne that on one occasion he received an assurance of pro- 
tection from Octavianus himself, and it may be inferred from other passages that Alfenus 
Varus, the l^;atus in the Cisalpine after the battle of Perusia, if not his predeoessor C. 
Asinius Pollio, interfered on Virgil's behalf. These ÜEu^ts agree sufficientiy weil with the 
traditional acoonnt, at the same time that they do not enable us to decide on all its 
details, even as oontained in the abbreviated summary just given. 

The Speakers in the Eclogue are two shepherds, one of whom is enjoying rustic life, 
singing of his love, and seeing his cattle feed undisturbed, when he is enconntered by the 
other, who has been expelled from his homestead, and is driving his goats before him, with 
no prospect but a cheerless exile. This is simple enongh, but it is complicated by an un- 
happy artifice. The fortunate shepherd is represented as a farm slave who has just 
worked out his freedom : and this emandpation is used to symbolize the confirmaäon of 
the poet in his property. The two events, with their concomitants, are treated as con- 
vertible with each other, the story being told partly in the one form, partly in the other. 

c 2 ^ 
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See Yv. 41 foll. and notes. This confusion arises from the identificatioii of the ahepherd 
and the poet, spoken of in the Introduction to the Eclognes : bat in the piesent cate it> 
very grossness has prevented its being observed by the editors, who suppose Titynis, Uke 
Moeris in Ecl. 9, to be Virgirs * villicus/ who goes to Rome to purchase bis liberty of 
bis master, and there hears from Octavianus that bis master's property is safe — a com- 
brons hypothesis, and not really reconcilable with the hinguage of the Eclogae. The 
earlier commentators, such as La Cerda and Catron, did not feel this difficulty, bat thejr 
created one for themselves in the shape of an allegory, according to which Tityms' two 
partners, v. 30, stand for Rome and Mantua respectively. Trapp, in rejecting the alle- 
gory, himself supposes that the change of partuers is intended to intimate a change of 
parties, Virgirs abandonment of the cause of the republicans for that of the triomvirs. 

The scenery, as in other Eclogues, is confused and conventional, the beeches (▼. 1), 
caTems (▼. 7^)» mountains (v. 83), and rocks (vv. 15. 47* 56. 76) belonging to Sidly, 
while the marshy river (▼. 48) is from Mantua. See Introduction to the Edogues, and 
Note on the Scenery about Mantua, p. 107. In other respects the poem appeahi to be 
original, only the names Tityrus, Galatea, and Amaryllis, being borrowed from Theo- 
critus. 

-3f. TiTYRE, tu patulae recubans sub tegmine fagi 

Silvestrem tenui Musam meditaris avena ; 

Nos patriae finis et dulcia linquimus arva : 

Nos patriam fugimus ; tu, Tityre, lentus in umbra 

Formosam resonare doces Amaryllida silvas. 6 

T» MeKboee, deus nobis haec otia fecit. 

1 — 5.] ' How is it that while I am wan- that it is a natural epithet of the reed, Uke 

dering an outcast from my native iields, you *■ fragili cicuta,' 5. 85. *■ Musam :' the Muse 

are lying in the shade and singing Uke a had come to be used for the song peraoniiied 

happy shepherd of your mistress ? ' as early as Sophocles and Euripides. * Me- 

1.] Tityrus (Tirwpoc) is one of the Theo- ditaris,' *compose.' Comp. Hör. 1 S. 9. 2, 

critean shepherds (Theocr. 3. 2 foU.). The " Nescio quid meditans nugarum et totus 

Word is apparently the Doric form of Sarv. in Ulis.'' 'Avena,' not a straw (which 

poc» being applied in the same way to desig- would be absurd), but a reed, or perhi^ a 

nate a kind of taUed ape, and perhaps a pipe of reeds, hoUow Uke a straw. So 

goat. Another account, that it means a * stipula,' of a reed, 3. 27» though the word 

reed, was also received among the ancient there is designedly contemptuous. 

critics (Schol. on Theocr. 1. c), and is to 3.] " Patrios finis," ▼. 68. 

some extent supported by the words rirv- 4.J He repeats the contrast in an inyerse 

ptvoc {aiikb^y Ttrvpiarrie\ but these may Order, so that we shaU perhaps do best to 

be explained by supposing that the name put with Jahn a semicolon after y. 2, a 

had come to have a conventional sense as a colon after v. 3. * Fugimus/ ^evyo/uv, 

shepherd or rustic minstrel. * are banished from it.' * Lentus ' = '80- 

2.] * Silvestrem,' * pastoral:' as *silvae' curus.' Comp. Ovid, Her. 19. 81, "Cwte 

is used for pastoral poetry, 4. 3. Forbiger ego tum ventos audirem lenta sonantes." 

observes that the ItaUans pasture their cattle 5.] '' Resoneut mihi Cynthia silvae," 

in Summer among the woody slopes of the Prop. 1. 18. 31, probably in imitatioii of 

mountains. * Silvestrem Musam ' is from this passage. 

Lucr. 4. 589, ** Fistula sUvestrem ne cesset 6 — 10.] ' These rural Uberties I owe to 

f andere Musam." * Tenui,' Uke ** Agrestem one whom I shall ever own as a god.' 

tenui meditabor arundine Musam," 6. 8, 6.] MeUboeus is explained by Servius, 

where it is evident from the context that Sri fitXii aifr<f t&v ßo&v, a plausible and 

* tenui ' is meant to be in keeping with indeed obvious etymology, but unsupported 

'agrestem,' and to suggest the notion of by analogy, which would rather point to 

simpUcity and humiUty, at the same time fikXi as the first part of the Compound. 
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Namque erit ille mihi semper deus ; illius araiu 

Saepe tener nostris ab oyilibus imbuet agnus. 

nie meas errare boves, ut cemis, et ipsum 

Ludere, quae vellem, calamo pennisit agresti. lo 

M, N on equidem inyideo ; miror magis : undique totis 

Usque adeo turbatur agris. En, ipse capellas 

Protinus aeger ago ; hanc etiam vix, Tityre, duco. 

Hie inter densas eorylos modo namque gemellos, 

Spem gregis, ah ! süice in nuda connixa reKquit. 15 

Saepe maliim hoc nobis, si mens non laeva fuisset, 

De caelo tactas memini praedicere quercus. 

Perhaps the name was suggested by the however refers to giving a present. 
geographica! Meiiboea, and adopted simply 12.] ' Turbatur/ *thesoldiers are spread- 

from its connexion with /3ovc* Comp. AI- ing oonfusion/ .Many MSS., including the 

phesiboeus. ' Otia,' ' peace/ Comp. Hör. Roman, have ' turbamur/ which was adopted 

A. P. 19.0, '' Apertis otia portis." The by Heinsius ; but this reading is condemned 

Mens ' is Octavius. This is probably mere by Serv., and Quinctüian (1. 4. 28) gives 

byperbole, though it heralds the adulation *■ turbatur.' ' Ipse * contrasted with *• undique 

which treated a living emperor as a god. totis agris.' 

Ruaeus observes that Octavianus was not 13.] ' Protinus/ * onwards / the primary 

worshipped tili 718. meaning of the word. * Protinus ' is the 

7.] '* Eris mÜii magnns Apollo/' 3. 104. spelling of the Medicean, Rom., and Vatican 

< Shall be honoured by me as a god/ soften- MSS., adopted by Forb. * Aeger ' applies 

ing the ezpression of the pr^eding line. proba1)ly both to body and mind. ' Duco/ 

Senr. comp. Lucan's adulation of Nero (1. the rest he drove before him, this one he 

63), " Sed mihi jam numen." ' Aram/ leads by a cord. 

imik. fr. Theoer. Epig. 1. 5, ßuifAbv d' al- 14.] * Gemellos :' the birth of twins in- 

ftaCci Ktpabg Tpdyoq ovtoq 6 fiaXXog, creases the disappointment. Emmen. quotes 

8.] Comp. CatiüL 20. 12, dted on v. 34. Theoer. I. 25., 3. 34, where Sidv/xaroKog is 

9.] ' lUe (mihi) permisit boves errare et the epithet of a goat. Such goats were 

ipsum ludere/ the infinitives Standing in especiaily Taluable from their quantity of 

place of an accusative. This must not be milk. * Corulos ' seems the older spelling, 

oonfounded with our idiom, * he permitted but * eorylos ' is adopted by Forb. from 

my cattle to feed at large and me to play,' Med. The use of * namque ' so late in the 

where ' cattle ' and * me ' are datives. * Er- sentence is of course peculiar to poetry 

rare ' implies security, as in Hör. Epod. 2. (comp. A. 5. 733), though it is placed 

13 (quoted by Emmenessius), ** Prospectat second in a sentence by Livy and later prose 

errantes gr^^es." In E. 2. 21 it implies writers, unlike ' nam/ which in prose always 

wealth. comes first. 

ID.] 'Ludere,' frequently used of poetry, 15.] ' Silice in nuda ' probably means the 

6. 1, Hör. I Od. 32. 2, half slightingly, as road paved with ' silex,' as Keightley ob- 

of a relaxation. So TraiZuv. serves. * Connixa ' is put for * enixa,' for the 

11 — 19.] *Well, I do not grudge you sake of the metre, though it has a rhetorical 

your lot, but I wonder — such peace in the force of its own, expressing the difficulty of 

midst of such troubles. You see me wearily the labour. * Spem gregis,' ^'spemque gre- 

driying my flock— one of them has just gemque simul/' G. 3. 473 ; ** spem gentis," 

dropped her young dead — ^not but that I 6. 4. 162. Taubmann. The kids, being 

might have foreseen this . . . But teil me dropped on the bare road, not on grass 

about this god of yours.' ground, would naturally die soon after 

II.]' Magis ' used for * potius,' as in Lucr. birth. 
2.428,869,Catull.66(68).30(referredtoby 16.] From the parallel passage, A. 2. 

Keightley), where as here one assertioji is 54 (note), it would seem that * non ' goes 

rejected and another substituted ; ' not this, with * laeva,' not with ^ fuisset.' * Laevus,' 

but rather that.' * Non equidem invideo,' Gr. ffKaiog, in the sense of * foUy.' 
cotiroft Ti ^Oovkia, Theoer. I. 62, which 170 * De caelo tangi ' is a phrase for to be 
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[Saepe siniatra cava praedixit ab ilice comix.] 

Sed tarnen, iste deoB qni sit, da, Tityre, nobis. 

T. TJrbeniy quam dicunt Bofmam, Meliboee, putaTi 20 

Stiiltus ego hnic nostrae siTnilem, quo saepe solemns 

Pastores OTium teneros depellere fetus. 

Sic canibus catulos siinilisy sie matribiis haedos 

Noram, sie parvis conponere magna solebam. 

Verum haec tantmn alias inteif caput extulit urbes, 25 

Quantmn lenta solent inter Tibnma cupressi. 

M. Et qnae tanta ftiit Bomam tibi eanssa yidendi P 

T. Libertas ; quae sera, tamen respezit inertem, 

.stmck by lightningy Iätj 25. 7» &c. The so here, reading 'qnoi' for 'quo/ or eren 

striking of a thing or peraon by lightning rendering 'quo/ */or*iDBtead of *to whidi.' 

was an omen of evil : see Cic. De Div. 1. Bat the sense reqnires fornething equindeot 

10 — 12. Henoe thefiraGtio« of enclonng the to going to the city. ' Pellere/ for driyiog 

' bidental.' Pomponiiis says on the autho- a flock, is fonnd m ' oompellere/ 2. 90, 

rity of the lost worksofandentGrammarians, &c. The 'de' need not be ezplained by 

that the blasting of fmit-bearing trees was sapposing that Andes was on a hUl, which 

ominoos, that of the olive being supposed was not the case : it denotes the destination, 

to forebode barrenness, that oJF the oak as in * dednoere/ ' demittere navis (in por- 

banishment. If this coald be established, tum)/ &c It may have been the cnstom 

it would fix the * malum hoc * to be Meli- in Colomella's time to seil lambs Tcry 

boeos' ezile, not the loss of the goat's twins. yonng, and it may be the cnstom now to 

18.] This line is condemned as spurions seil tbem so yonng that they are obliged to 

by the silence of the most ancient MSS., and be carried to the batcher : bat these obser- 

by the critics ancient and modern, and is vations, thongh valuable as illnstratioDS of 

retained here merely for the convenience of the text, must not be allowed to ov^ride it. 

keeping the old nameration. It is made Keightley thinks Vii^ may have misap« 

np from 9. 15. prehendeid the techni^ sense of the won), 

10.] 'l^ft'for *dic/as'accipe'for *aadi.' not being a practica! man: and it might 

<' Da . . . quae ventrem placaverit esca/' also be snggested that he may haye wished 

Hör. 2 S. 8. 5. ' Iste/ ' taus.' Several MSS. to combine the notions of * weaning' and 

have ' quis ' for ' qni.' The difference be- ' taking to market.' 

tween the two is.not easy to ascertain, the 24.] It may be questioned whether 'panis 

common distinction being that * qais ' asks conponere magna ' means 'to oompare dties 

the name, 'qni/ like ' qualis/ ttoIoc» the with dogs and goats/ i.e. to argne from the 

natare, while Wagner contends that in Virgil latter to the former, or to compare the 

at least * qais ' is generally used in direct larger member of a class with the smaller : 

questions, * qni ' in indirect. No predse bat the latter is more natural, and recom- 

rnle is laid down by Madvig (Lat. Gr. § 88, mended by ' solebam.' * Sic ' then becomes 

obs. 1). Zumpt makes it a question of emphatic; 'such were the oomparisons I 

euphony, and Drakenborch thinks they are made.' Hdt. 2. 10 has fffiixpä fieydXourt 

used indiscriminately. Nothing can be avfißaXknv, Thuc. 4. 36, fiixpbv fitydXt^ 

settled from the present passage, as Tityrus lUatrai, " Si parva licet componere magnis/' 

does not reply durectly to the question. G. 4. 178, of the bees and the Cydopes. 

20—26.] ' Why, I used to think Rome 25.] 'Extulit' seems to have a present 

düTered from Mantua only as a dog does force, = * elatum gerit.' Comp. A. 2. 257*» 

from a puppy, but I found it was much 10. 262, notes. 

more like the difference between a cypress 26.] Keightley remarks that the cypress 

and an osier.' Tityrus begins * ab ovo,' in is not indigenous to Italy (Pliny 16. 33), and 

rustic fashion. This seems to have misled therefore that this allusion to it is unnatoral 

Apronianus, who thought Virgil's deity in themouth of a shepherd. Tityrus means 

might be not Octavianus, but Rome. to s»y in effect that he found the difference^ 

22.] * Depellere,' or, in the fuU expression, one not of degree, but of kind. 

•depellere a lacte,' is *to wean,' 3. 82., 27.] * And what took you to Rome?' 

7. 15, G. 3. 187, &c. : and some take it 28—36.] < I wenttobuymyfreedom,for 
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Candidior postquam tondenti barba cadebat ; 

Eespexit tarnen, et longo post tempore yenit, 30 

Postquam nos Amaryllis habet, Galatea reliquit. 

I^amque, fatebor enim, dum me Galatea tenebat, 

Nee spes libertatis erat, nee cura peculi. 

Quamyis multa meis exiret yietima saeptis, 

Pinguis et ingratae premeretur caseus urbi, 35 

Non umqnam gravis aere domum mihi dextra redibat. 

which I had neglected to lay by dnring the property of slaves, on which see Dict. Ant. 

better years of my life, while I had an un- s. v. S^us (Roman). Comp. Sen. Ep. 

thriffcy helpmate.' 80 (quoted by Lipsius on Tac. Ann. 14. 42), 

28.] Slaves saved their peculinm to ** Quam (servitutem) mancipia qnoque con- 

buy their freedom ; and of oourse the less ditionis extremae et in his sordibus nata 

'inertes' theywere the sooner theygot the omni modo exuere conantnr: peculium 

necessary snm. Tityms, a farm-slaTe or suum, quod coroparaveront yentre fraudato, 

bailiff, having saved enoogh, goes up to pro capite numeranf In the country it 

boy bis freedom from his owner, and the would naturally consist in cattle, even after 

owner of the estate» who is living at Rome. the etymology of the word had been for- 

Nothing can be less happy than this alle- gotten : and so * yietima . . . meis saeptis.' 

gory in itself exoept the way in which it is In Horace's appropriation of the words, A. 

introdooed in the midst of the reality— the P. 330, * peculium ' perhaps refers, as Mr. 

genond ezpulsion of the shepherds, and the Long suggests, to the property which chil- 

exemption of Tityms through the divine dren might hold with their father's leave. 
interpositlonofOctavianus — which oughtto 34.] Virgil, as Heyne obsenres, has had 

appear through the allegory and not by the before him CatuU. 20. 10 — 15 (if Catullus 

side of it. With * sera, tarnen respexit ' be really the author of the lines) : 

Spohn comp. Prop. 4. 4. 6, |* Sero, s^ .. ^^ U^ j^U^^ ^jg 
Ausoims veniet provmcui vu-gis ;" id. ib. 15, j^ ^^^^ ^^j^^ lacte portat ubera ; 

l^rf%' I^I^ ?'f^' . » rnu Meisque pinguis agnus ex övüibus 

29.] ' Candidior,' ' growing gray. There q^^^^ d\)mum remittit aere dexteram ; 
IS some appropnateness, as Forb. remarks, Teneraque, matre mugiente, vaccula 
m this manner of indi<»ting time, as manu- j^^^^ profundit ante templa sanguinem." 
mitted slayes shaved tbeir beards. Note 

the difference of the tenses joined with It is said by Fronte that < victima ' denotes 

'postquam' here and in ▼. 31. * Cadebat,' the larger beasts, 'hostia' the smaller. 

aeonünning act now completed; 'habet,' 'Saeptis,' 'fences' or 'enclosures.' Yarro 

an act still continuing; 'reliquit,' an act (R. R. 1. 14) "De saeptis, quae tutandi 

completed at once. caussa fundi fiunt." Here = ' oyilibus,' 

30.] ' Respexit tarnen :' this repetition of just as the Toting enclosures in the Cam- 

words, 80 common in all poets, ought not pus Martins were called both ' saepta ' and 

to haye kd Heyne to suspect the genuine- ' ovilia,' as Serv. remarks. 

nen of the line. 35.] ' Ingratae,' because it did not pay 

Sl.] ' Since I got rid of the extravagant him for his trouble. " Animi ingratam na- 

Galatea and took to the thrifty Amaryllis.' turam pascere semper," Lucr. 3. 1003. All 

These were doubtless sucoessive partners that Tityms did in.those days seemed to 

(oontubemfdes) of the slave Tityrus. A be thrown away. ' Pinguis ' with ' caseus,' 

putoral, espedally when drawn from sUve not, as some have thought, with ' yietima.' 

Uüe, must haye its ooarser sides, and this The less important thing requires an epi- 

dünge of partners is one of them. ' Gala- thet to dignify it. Spohn refers to Colum. 7. 

tea * in Theoer. (Idyls 6 and 1 1 ) is a Nereid 8, from which it would seem that ' pinguis ' 

bstoyedby Polyphemus ; and so she is eise- would denote a cream cheese as distinguish- 

where lepresented by Virgil (7. 37., 9. 39), ed from one made with milk('tenui liquore'). 

thong^ here he borrows her name for Ama- 36.] So the author of the Moretum, y. 

lylfis^redecessor. 'Amaryllis* (d/(apv<r- 83, "Inde domum cervice levis, gravis 

vm), ll^eocr. 3. 1. aere» redibat." For this traffic with the 

SL] * Pecolium,' here nsed for the private country town, comp. G. I. 273., 3. 400. 
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M, Mirabar^ quid maesta deos, Amarylli, yocares^ 

Cui pendere ßua patereris in arbore poma : 

Tityrus hinc aberat. Ipsae te, Tityre, pinus, 

Ipsi te fontes, ipsa haec arbusta vocabant. 40 

T. Quid facerem P neque servitio me exire licebat, 

Nee tarn praesentis alibi cognoscere divos. 

Hie illiun vidi iuvenem, MeKboee, quot annis 

Bis senos cui nostra dies altaria fiimant. 

Hie mihi responsum primus dedit ille petenti : 45 

Paseite, ut ante, boves, pueri ; submittite tauros. 

Titynu blames the unthrift of Gralates and doabtless meant as a pieoe of mstic banter. 

hifl own recklessness, which made him take 41—46.] 'I could not help leaving them 

no sufficient pains about making money by both ; my only chance was by getting to 

bis prodace, thoagh he took it from time to Rome. And tbere it was that I aaw my 

time to Mantna. There is no reason to deity, a glorious youth to wbom I pay 

suppose that he sqnandered bis earnings divine honours. From bis Ups I reooved 

directly on Galatea, which woald only com- a firm assurance of secority/ 

plicate the passage, being not quite con- 41.] * Alio modo/ or something equTa- 

sistent with the blame thrown on the lent, is to be suppUed from ' alibi ' in the 

town, ▼. 35. next verse. 

37 — 40.] * I remember well how you 42.] Virgil seems to be trying to Ueod 

were missed, both by Amaryllis and by the the two ideas of the slaves' mAster and 

property under your charge, thoagh I did Octavianus with each other. ' Praesens ' ^>- 

not then know you were away.' plied to a god means not so mach propi- 

38.] Amaryllis, in her sorrow, had for- tious as powerfol to aid ; the power or a 

gotten her careful habits. She left the heathen god being connected wiUi bis pre- 

frait hanging for Tityrus, as if no band but sence. Hence the word is implied to a 

bis ought to gather it. ' Sua ' is well illus- powerful remedy, G. 2. 127« 

trated by Forb. from 7* 54, " Strata jacent 43.] There is no getting over the oonfu- 

passim sua quaque sub arbore poma ;" G. sion between the slave going to bny his 

2. 82, ** Miratur . . . non sua poma ;** and freedom of his master and tiie ejected ^«e- 

A. 6. 206, " Quod non sua seminat arbor.'^ holder going to heg restitution of Octavi- 



39.] ' Aberat :' the short syllable length- anus. V. 46 is quite inapplicable to the < 

ened by the stress which the pause in the of the slave. Octavianus is called * juvenis ' 

sense gives, as in 3. 97» See. again G. 1 . 500, as also by Hör. 1 Od. 2. 41. 

' Ipsae :' no one, except perhaps Voss, Jut. 5. 45 gives the same appellation to 

who expresses himself inconsistently, seems Aeneas. 

to have perceived the meaning of this and 44.] ' Bis senos dies,' i. e. twelve days in 

the following line, which is not, accord- the year. The critics say that Octavianus 

ing to one of Voss's explanations, that was to be worshipped among the lares 

Amaryllis made all nature echo with (Hör. 4 Od. 5. 34, ** et Laribus tnom 

her ories (in which case the enumeration miscet numen*'); but Cato de R. R. 148 

of the different objects would be jejune), says that the * Lar familiaris ' is to be wor- 

nor yet simply according to the common shipped on all the Kalends, Nones, and Ides, 

view that all nature sympathized with her, which would make thirty.six days in alL 

as in 5. 62 mountains, rocks, and trees re- 45.] ' Responsum dedit :' as a god to 

joice in Daphnis' apotbeosis, or as in 10. 13, those who consult his oracle. * Primus ' de- 

laurels, tamarisks, and the pine-crowned notes the anxiety with whidi the response 

Maendus weep for Grallus, an image which was sought ; it does not imply that any one 

would be too great for the present occasion ; eise could have given it. Comp. A. 7« 117f 

but that the various parts of nature called "Ea vox audita laborum Prima tulit üuenau'* 

him back, because all suffered from his ' It was here that he gave me my fant as- 

absence, pines (comp. 7* 65), Springs surance.' 

(comp. 2. 59., 5. 40), and orchards, all de- 46.] 'Pueri' is the common phraaeibr 

pending on bis care. Thus there is a slaves, like TraXg in Greek, and * chUd ' in dd 

playfulness in the passage, which YLrgil English. But observe how the all^govy is 
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M. Fortunate senex, ergo tua nira manebimt, 

Et tibi magna satis, quamvis lapis omnia nudus 

Limosoque palus obducat pascua iunco ! 

Non insueta gravis temptabimt pabula fetas, 60 

Nee mala vieini pecoris contagia laedent. 

Fortimate senex, hie, inter flumina nota 

Et fontis saeros, frigus captabis opacum ! 

Hine tibi, quae semper, vicino ab limite, sa?pes 

sustained. Tityrus goes to Rome with bis the poet may be able politically to depre'^ 

money and asks bis master to emancipate ciate bis own good fortune. That tbe feel- 

bim : bis master answers, * You sball not be ing expressed is really tbe poet's, b likely 

tumed out of your land by my veterans/ enougb ; but it seems more natural to attri- 

* Submittere/ * to supply/ ' produce/ and, in bute its expression not to artifice, but to 

fuming Idiom, to use for breeding or pro- simplicity. Virgil puts tbe praise of bis 

pagation.botbofanimalsandplants. Comp, bappy lot into tbe moutb of a neigbbour 

G. 3. 73. 159, and instances from the wbose distresses enable bim to speak feel- 

Scriptores Rei Rusticae in Forcell. It sbould ingly, and tben goes on to dwell on bis con- 

perbaps be strictly * submittite yituios ' as tentment in spite of drawbacks, forgetting 

in 6. 3. 159 ; but * taurus ' for * vitulus ' tbat sucb an uiterance of satisfaction would 

is a very sligbt impropriety of expression, come appropriately from bimself alone. It 

and incUcates, moreover, tbe reason for seems scarcely wortb wbile witb Keigbtley 

wbicb tbey were bred. Feeding cattle and to connect the clause witb wbat foUows, 

breeding tiiem is a very natural description * quamvis . . . non insueta/ &c., tbougb 

of tbe grazier's business. Some bave takcn perbaps tbe cbange would be a sligbt gain. 

'submittite' as 'submittite jugo,' i.e. ^do- 50.] ' Temptabunt/ 'poison:' so of a 

mate/ and tbe line as an exbaustive descrip- disease, G. 3. 44 1 . The sense of ' fetus ' bas 

tion of farming. been doubted, as it may eitber mean ' preg- 

47 — 59.] * Yes, you are bappy ; poor as nant ' or * just delivered : ' but it appears 

your land may be, you can enjoy it un- to be fixed to tbe former meaning by tbe 

disturbed and be content. Your flocks will epithet * gravis,' wbicb must be equlvalent 

be bealthy, and you will live in tbe shade to ' gravidas,' as in A. I. 274. 

by the water, lulled by tbe hum of the bee, 51.] *■ Mala,' ' malignant ;' ** malum 

tbe song of the vine-dresser, and the cooing virus," G. 1. 129. So the Homeric icair^ 

ofthedove.' voooq'. ''mala Scabies," Hör. A. P. 453, 

47'] *Tua' is a predicate, like ' magna.' of a contagious disorder. 

Wagn. refers to tbe phrase * meum est,' 52.] * Flumina nota,' Mincio and the Po, 

as in 9. 4. But ' manebunt ' is also a pre- if we are to be precise. 

dicate, * It is yours and yours for ever.' 53.] * Fontis saeros,' from the pretty su- 

48.] You (Tityrus or Virgil) are content perstition wbicb assigncd a divinity to every 

with your farm, tbougb it is all covered source and spring. So Up6v {;^a»p. Theoer. 

witb stones, and füll of pools and rushes 7* 136. " Stratus . . ad aquae lene caput 

(so that no soldier need envy you its pos- sacrae," Hör. 1 Od. 1. 22. 'Captabis,' 2. 8. 

Session). ' Palus ' is probably the over- 54.] The supposed perplexities attending 

flowing of the Mincio ; comp. 7* 13. the construction of this sentence are all re- 

' Omnia' can hardlybetaken with ' pascua:' moved by Weise's Suggestion of making 

it must mean the whole farm, wbile the ' quae semper ' an elliptical relative clause 

latter part of the description applies only in the sense of * ut semper ' (6. 15), like 

to the pastures by the river. This dis- "quae proxima, litora" A. 1. 167 (uote). 

poraging clause presents a difficulty, which ' Sball lull you to sleep as it bas ever done.' 

some haye got rid of by supposing the ' Quae ' tben will be used here for the cor- 

words Jo refer to the condition not of responding adverb ' quemadmodum,' like 

Tttynis' own property, but of the lands *quo' A. 1. ö, for 'quomodo,' 'siquem,' 

aboat Inm, as in v. 12; wbile others, see- ib. 181, for 'sicubi.' 'Vicino a limite' is 

ing righüy tbat this was not the natural thus seen to be an epexegesis of ' hinc,' a 

meaning of the sentence, bave fancied that mode of expression which Wagn. bas sup- 

Ifefiboens is made to speak in the cha- ported by various passages, e. g. A. 2. 18, 

of a half-jealous neigbbour, that so *' Huc . . . indudunt caeco lateri." 
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Hyblaeis apibus florem dcpasta salicti^ 55 

Saepe levi Bomnum suadebit inire susurro ; 

Hinc alta sub rupo canet &ondator ad auras ; 

Nee tarnen interea raucae, tua cura, palumbes^ 

Nee gemere aeria cessabit turtur ab lümo. 

T, Ante leves ergo pascentur in aethere cervi, 60 

Et freta destituent nudos in litore pisces, 

Ante, pererratis ambonim finibus, exsul 

Aut Ararim Parthus bibet, aut Germania Tigrim, 

55.] Keightley remarks on ' Hyblaois/ solstitium caveto putes, nisi cum incubaa- 

tbat it is a favourite practice oi the Latin tem videris palumbum." 
poets of the Augustan aild later periods, to 59.] The Romans kept tortle-doveB <m 

give tbings the name of the people or place their fanns. VarrOi R. R. 3. 8. Cdam. 8. 

famed for them, e. g. 5. 27, 29., 9. 30., 9. Pallad. 1. 25. ' Ulmo :' *< Note quae 

10. 59. It may be set down as one of the sedes fiierat oolombU/' Hör. 1 Od. 2. 10. 
cbaracteristics of an artificial school, the 60—64.] < Yes, natore will diaoge her 

writers of which recognize common placea oourse, and nations their Beats, before I for- 

as 'sach, and find the poetry of objects get my bene&ctor.' 

ratber in ezteraal, especially literary, asso- 60.] ' Ergo * is apparently resomptive, si 
ciations than in anything which they sug- in G. 4. 206 (note), Meliboeiis' speech 
gest to the mind directly. * Salictum,' ab-, forming as it were a parenthesis. OÄe of 
breriated form of * salicetum/ used in prose the inferior MSS. has ' in aeqnore ' as a Tin- 
as well as poetry. ' Depaste ' might very ous reading ; bat this (besides its want of 
well be used for * depasta est/ bat ' depaste authority) woold not agree so well with ' le- 
est ' coald not be used for * depascitur." Tes,* with which Wagn. comp. A. 5. 838., 6. 

56.] The * sasorrus * comes partly from 16. Ite origin is obvioas. The main id« 

the bees, partly from the leaves, the latter of this passage is worked up again in a dif- 

as in Theoer. 1. 1, äBv n ro ypiQvptofAa fereut shape 5. 76» and, in heroic style, 

Kai ä TTirvc, acTÖXe, Ttiva, 'A vori raiQ A. 1. 607* Its sonroe, as Keightl^ re- 

irayalctt fteXicdtTat, marks, is perhaps Hdt. 5. 92, ''H ^jy 5 n 

57.] The *frondator'(Catull. 62(64). 41) ovpavÖQ tarai IvipQt r^c 7'7c» <cai iy 7$ 

dresscni the trees by Stripping them of their ^(rlu>po; vvlp tov oipavoVf Kai ol dyOpt*» 

leaves, which were used for the fodder of iroi vofihv iv BaXäaoy s^ovffc, mal fk 

cattle. Comp. 9. 60, and the whole pas- ix^viq tov irponpov avOpwiroc, 8n 71 

sage G. 2. 397 — 419. There is no need vfnic k,t.\, The last partof this 



to settle whether the leaves here meant may seem to feiTOur Üie reading 'ia 

are those of the *arbustum,' as the same quore.' 

person woold naturally strip all the trees 61.] ' And fishes shall dwell on the land.' 

in a farm like that of Tityrus', though we The expression, as Keightley remarks, is 

may still illustrate * alta sub rupe ' by com- not very happy, as there is nothing wonder- 

paring G. 2. 522, ** Mitis in aprids coqui- ful in the sea's throwing up the fish on 

tur vindemia sazis.'' The words are perhaps the shore ; but Virgil doubtless meana to 

from Theoer. 8. 55, dXX' viro r^ n-irpg, date the new life of the fishes from ite com« 

r^^' fffo/xat, * Canet ad auras/ * fiU the mencement. * Destituent ' with * nndos.' 

nir with bis song :' comp. A. 6. 561, '* qui 62.] * Pererratis ambomm finibna ' is m 



tentas plangor ad auras ? ** The description, obscure ezpression ; but * pererratis ' 

as Spohn remarks, pointe to the month of to be i. q. * perruptis * or ' supoBtis,' with 

August, from the mention not only of the a reference to the wandering charactcr of 

*frondatio' (comp. G. 2. 400. Colum. the nations. * Ambomm /ofbothnatiofis: A. 

II. 2), but of the cooing of the wood- 7* 470, ' SesatisambobusTeucrisqnefenin 

pigeons during incubation. See note on Latinisque." 'Exsul' explains * bibet :"b6 

next verse. vnll live habitually as in his own country/ 

58.] *Tua cura,' *your delight ;* 10. 63.] The Arar (Saone) U ariver ofGMdt 

22, *' tua cura, Lycoris." Pliny makes the not of Germany : its source, however, in 

cooing of the wood-pigeous a sign that the high land connected witli the Yo^ges 

autumn is Coming on, 18. 28, '<Pa- (Yogesus) is not very far from Alsace, wfeadi 

lumbum ntique exaudi gemitos. Transisse in and before Yngil's time, as now. 
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Quam nostro illius labatur pectore voltus. 

M. At nos hinc alii sitientis ibimus Afros^ 65 

Pars Scytliiani et rapidum Cretae yeniemus Oaxen, 

Et penitus toto diyisos orbe Britannos. 

En umquam patrios longo post tempore finis, 

Pauperis et tuguri congestum caespite culmen, 

Post aliquot, mea regna videns, mirabor aristas ? 70 

ited b 7 Gennans. It appears, moreoTer, opposed to ' Afri/ bave taken Oazes to be 

t the ancients sometimes confounded the a corruption of Oxus, or read ' Araxen/ tbe 

mans and Celts. Dict. Geograph. Arar, latter hypothesis being favoured by a passage 

mania. At all events the error, what- in Claudian, B. Gild. 31, where the MSS. 

r it maj amount to, is Virgil's own, and Ünctuate between *Oaxem* and * Araxem/ 

a dnunatic touch of mstic ignorance. while, on the Suggestion of Servius, they 

»se who make such defences should re- read * rapidom cretae' (not * Cretae'), i. q. 

ober that a poet had better commit a * rapacem cretae,' * laden with marl,' an ose 

ider in geography than a platitude. of * rapidus ' with the gen. which has yet to 

4.] ' Before I forget the gracious look be snpported by ez«npl^ As in the case 

^ve me.' The notion seems to be that of Africa and Britain, Yirgil appears to be 

% god's benign countenance. * Cultus ' thinking of a Roman provinoe to which set- 

Q ingenionsy bnt by no means necessary tlers might conoeivably be sent. Lands in 

jeetora Crete were given by Augostus to the ejected 

5^79.] 'We haye to make a change colonists of Capua. 

that yon speak of, wandering, it may be, 68.] For * en ' in interrogations where it 
he ends of the esirth. P^haps I may adds eamestness and emphasis, by invoking 
er see my old home again'; or, if I do, attention, see Handys Tursellinos, ii. 368. 
111 be in the hands of a brutal allen. I The phrase * en umquam ' recurs 8. 7f '*^n 
e laboured for another, and I must now quid ago?" A. 4. 534. So ^v is used 
fisurewell for ever to the joy of a shep- before questions in Greek« 
d's life.' 69.] *Tugurium' (supposedto beconnect- 
15.] Thetiioughtof migration, asKeight- with 'tego,' as the form 'tegurium' ap- 
remarks, is suggested by the mode of ex- pears in inscriptions) is deiined by Festus 
Bsion just employed by Tityrus. ' Yoa and Pomponius (Dig. 50. 16. 180) to be a 
talk of the migration of nations as a syno- rustic, as distinguished from a town, dwell- 
oe for impossibility ; we have to expe- ing. 

koe it as a reality.' *Alii' answers to 70.] Claudian, iv. Cons. Honor. 372, ap- 

rs ' strictly in sense, though not in form, parently takes * aristas ' as i. q. * messes ' = 

'* pars . . . sunt qui," Hör. 1 Ep. 1 . 77* ' annos,' * decimas emensas aristas.' Thisis 

6.] Oaxus or Axus, the O representing harsh and apparently unparalleled. It also 

digamma, as the ancient coins of the involves a yery awkward repetition, if it is 

36 show, is a town in Crete, still bearing not rather a contradiction of ideas : — ' longo 

name of Axos (Dict. Geogr. Axus). It post tempore— post aliquot aristas.' There 

nentioned by Hdt 4. 154, where the is the objection, too, that ' aliquot ' would 

S. yary between the two forms of the naturally distribute ' aristas,' whereas the 

le. A river runs by it, which is doubt- equivalent to * messis ' is the plural 'aristae,' 

what Virgil intends by Oaxes here. not the Singular * arista.' The other alter- 

ins Sequester mentions it, but he need native isto take * post ' for * posthac,' which 

e had no authority beyond the present is very awkward after ' longo post tempore,' 

nge, as he Pouches for the existence of and construe' aliquot mirabor aristas,' 'shall 

erman Arar to satisfy the exigences of I see with wonder a few ears of com ' — tiie 

3. The name Oeaxis is given to Crete soldiers being supposed to be bad farmers, 

ipoU. Rhod. I. 1131, andVarroAta- as in üeict they were, and therefore always 

« M». Sctv. translating from him. ' Cretae ready for new civil wars. This would greaüy 

en ' may be supported by the analogy compUcate the line, * aliquot aristas ' being 

be CSreek gen. of locality, rr/c Kpnrrig in apposition to * patrios finis,' and Huguri 

[)^i|v. Some critics, thinking the con- culmen,' * mea regna,' to * aliquot aristas.' 

pointB to a northem river, which might It is, however, the explanation preferred by 

Ottpled with Scythia and Britain, and the modern editors. In that case we must 
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Impius haec tarn culta novalia miles habebit ? 

Barbaras has segetes ? en, quo discordia civis 

Produxit miseros ! en, quis consevimus agros ! 

Insere nunc, MeKboee, piros, pone ordine vitis. 

Ite meae, felix quondam pecus, ite capoUae. 75 

Non ego tos posthac, viridi proiectus in antro, 

Dumosa pendere procul de rupe videbo ; 

Carmina nulla canam ; non, me pascente, capellae, 

Florentem cytisum et salices carpetis amaras. 

T. Hie tarnen hanc mecum poteras requiescere noctem 80 

suppose that two feelings are mingled in for the ordinarj Operations of husbandry. 

MeUboeus' question, a longing to return to Both prooesses are described in G. 2. " In- 

bis home, and a reflection tbat sbould be sere, Dapbni piros,'' 9. 60, is said seriooaly. 
ever do so, be will probably find it im- ^5,'] * Ite capellae/ 10. 77- Meliboeus 

poverisbed. Mr. Campbell's notion, pro- is going. 

pounded in bis Specimens of tbe Englisb 76.] Tbe fiirewell bere resembles gene- 

poets, tbat Meliboeus is speaking of bis cot- rally, tbougb not verbally, tbat of Dapbais 

tage * Standing bebind ' a few ears of com, in Tbeoer. 1. 115 folL For goata browaing 

i. e. witb a few ears growing before it, would in tbe tbickets on tbe rocks, see G. 3. 315. 

bardly call for mention if criticism were not ^'Pendentis rupe capellas,*' OT.de Ponto, 1.9. 
reduoed to a cboice of evils. 77*] Witb * viridi proiectus in antio' 

71.] ' Impius,' ratber generally 'wicked' comp, above, vt. 1,4. 
tban stained witb civil war. Tbe Opposition, 78.] * Me pascente ' is merdy ' me pasto- 

as tbe next lines sbow, is between tbe sol- re,' not, as Martyn tbinks, that tbe goata 

diers and tbe Citizens, as if tbe former were feed from bis band. 

an alien body. Tbe adjective * novalis ' is 70.] * Cytisus ' is tbe arborescent Inoeme, 

used substantively both in tbe feminine wbicb is common in Greece and Italy, and 

and in tbe neuter. See G. 1. 71* It a favourite food of cattle and bees. Comp, 

varies, too, in sense, being sometimes ap- 2. 64, 10. 30, &c. Keigbtiey remarks tbat 

plied to fallow land, wbicb is Yarro's dcti- as tbe cytisus and sallows are plants of the 

nition of it (L. L. 5. 4, § 39), sometimes to piain, we may suppose tbat a different mral 

ground unbroken or plougbed for tbe first scene from tbe former is intended. Whore, 

time. Tbe latter secms to be its force bere, bowever, we see Greek and Italian soenory 

so tbat tbere is a rbetorical contrast witb mixed, we may be prepared for confuaon 

* tam culta ' — ' tbe ground wbicb I bave and indistinctness in details. 
broken up for tbe (irst time and brougbt 80 — 84.] * You bad best stay tbe night 

into such excellent cultivation.' witb me. Sleepon leaves and sup on apples, 

72.] ' Barbaras/ alluding to tbe Gauls and cbestnuts, and cbeese. Tbe smoke announoes 

otber barbarians wbo were now incorporated supper, and tbe evening is setting in.' 
in tbe Roman armies. Julius Caesar bad 80.] ' Poteras ' (similarly used in Hör. 2 

taken Gauls, Germans, and Spaniards into S. 1. 16. Ov. Met. 1. 679) is ezpbuned as 

bis Service. tbougb Meliboeus were moving off (comp. 

73.] Tbe Vat. MS. bas * perduxit,' wbicb v. 75) ; but it is ratber to be compared witb 

wastbereadingoftheoldeditions. Heinsius 'tempus erat' (*' nunc .Saliaribus Omare 

restored ' produxit.' Wagn. justly says that pulvinar Deorum Tempus erat dapibus, 

tbere is an important difference in tbe mean- sodales," Hör. 1 Od. 37. 2), and ixP^^ 

ing of tbe two words. * Perduxit ' would for xp^' ^^ seems more pressing tban the 

be, * to wbat a termination bas it brought present— * You migbt as well stay/ Per- 

tbem ;' ' produxit,' * to wbat a point.' baps the account of tbe idiom is that it 

74.] Tbis sarcastic ' nunc,' with an im- treäts tbe time foractionas almost gone by, 

perative, is common enough, 'I nunc' bciiig the wrong determination as almost formed, 

its most usual form, as in Hör. 1 Ep. 6. 17^ and so implies urgency to change the cme 

and many otber passages referred to by and overtake the other. TibuU. 3. 6. ftS 

Jahn on Persius 4. 19. * Witb tbis before bas "longas tecum requiescere noctes." Hie 

you go on doing as you bave done.' Graft- old reading was ' poteris ' and * bac nocta^' 

ing pears and planting vines stand of course but tbe present tezt bas been generaUy 
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Fronde super viridi : sunt nobis mitia poma, 
Castaneae molles et pressi copia lactis ; 
Et iam summa procul yülarum culmina fumant 
Maioresque cadunt altis de montibus imibrae. 

ceivedsiiiceHemsias,oneztemaI and internal 82.] ' Molles,' ' mealy/ i. e. when they 

grounds. The invitation is from Theoer. are roasted. 

U. 44 foll., äSiov kv rüfVTptfi vag iyiiv 83.] The smokmg roofe of the fartn- 

TCLV vvKTa ha^tXQ' 'Evrt dä^vat rrivti cr\. houses announce supper-time. 

81.] * On a couch of green leayes.' 84.] Comp. 2. 67« 



ECLOGA IL 
ALEXIS. 

A SHBPHERD gives utteranoe to his love for a beautiful youth, complaining of bis indif- 
ference, urging him to oome and live with him in the country, and finally upbraiding 
himself for his infieituation. 

Parts of this Eclogne are dosely modelled after the eleventh Idyl of Theocritus, where 
the Cydops addresses Galatea in a similar manner. We should be glad to believe it to 
be porely imaginary, though even then it is suffidently degrading to Virgil. Servius, how- 
ever, and the pseudo-Donatos have a story also referred to by Martial (8. 56, &c.) and 
Apaleias (ApoL p. 279, ed. Elmenhorst), that Alexis is intended for Alexander, a youth 
belonging to PoUio (Martial says Maecenas, who can hardly have been then acquainted 
^ with the poet), and given by him to Virgil, who is supposed by Spohn to have written 
the Edogue as a mark of gratitude to his patron. 

Corydon and Alexis are probably fellow-slaves, though it is not easy to reoondle the 
various passages which seem to refer to Corydon's condition (w. 2. 20—22. 57), and it is 
posdble that VirgU may not have settled the point in his own mind, Corydon being in 
ümst a mixture of the ordinary Theocritean shepherd and the Cydops. 

The beedies (▼. 3) and mountains (v. 5) again point to Sidly, not to Mantua, and 
Sidly is expresdy mentioned in v. 21. 

This Edogue is generally supposed to have been the first written ; but, as Keightley 
remarks, all that can be assorted is, that it was earlier than the fifth, and perhaps than 
the third (see Ed. 5. 86, 87). 

FoEMOSUM pastor Corydon ardebat Alexim, 
Delicias domini, nee, quid speraret, habebat. 
Tantum, inter densas, umbrosa cacumina, fagos 

1 — 5.] ' Corydon had a hopeless passion adulteri Crines.'' There is a similar use of 

for Alexis. Here is one of his solitary love * pereo ' and ' depereo.' 

plaintB.' 2.J An instance of rivahy between a 

1.] The ' pastor,' as Keightley remarks, slave and his master is mentioned Tac. 

was ono of the fiBorm-slaves. ' Domini ' then, Ann. 14. 42. Brunck read * nee quod,' 

T. 2, wiUbe the common master of Corydon without authority. * Non habeo quid spe- 

and Alexis. ' Corydon ' is a shepherd in rem ' differs from ' non habeo quod sperem,' 

Tlwocr. IdyL 4. Heyne has ' Alexin,' Wagn^ as Madvig remarks (§363, obs. 2), 'non 

'Alcarim.' Amongotherinstancesof 'ardere' habeo' in the former case having the force 

for ' perdite amare,' withlin accusative, see of ' I do notknow.' 

Hör. 4 Od. 9. 13, '*Non sola comptos arsit 3.] ' Tantum,' * ashis only solace.' " Ve- 
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Adsidue veniebat. Ibi haec incondita aolus 

Montibus et silvis studio iactabat inani : 5 

O crudelis Alexi, nihil mea carmina curas P 
Nil nostri miserere P mori me denique oogea. 
Nunc ctiam pecudcs umbras et frigora captant ; 
Nunc viridis etiam occultant spineta laoertos, 
Thest}'lis et rapido fessis messoribus aesta lo 

Allia serpyllumque herbas contundit olentis. 
At mecum raucis, tua dum yestigia lustro, 

teris, iamfnctacacumina,fogos/* 9.9.Spohn est/* Pen. 3. 6 ; both deecriptioiis of noon. 

woald remove the commas in oach place, In ' captant ' and ' oocoUant,' aa Kdghtley 

making * cacumina' adependent accusative, lemarka, the freqaentatiTe may be signifi- 

like " Os humerosque Deo nmilis/' A. 1. cant, denoting the multitiides that are seek- 

öHO ; bat the epithet * veterU ' at least ing aheiter. 

would hardljT Support such an accusative, 9.1 Theoer. 7« 22, 'Avum ^i) mal oavpo^ 

and the ap{)08ition between a tbing and a l^' atfiaotaiai xaSivitu '* Robam Dinio- 

prominent part of itself U not uncommon ; vere laccrtae," Hör. 1 Od. 23. 6. 

e. g., *' iuvenes, fortissima pectora, "A. 2. 10.] ' Rapido aesta :' * rapidiis ' in its 

348. original sense is nearly a synonyme of 

4.] Gallus (10. 50) talks of solacing him- ' rapaz.' Lncr. 4. 712 lias * rapid! leones,' 

seif by singing verses which he has already ' ravening lions.' Henoe the word is ap- 

composed : the strains of Corydon, on the plied to devonring seas and fire, and to Ükd 

contrary, are unpremeditated. The word, scorching snn. Keightley on B. 7« 66 shows 

however, in Cic and Livy seems merely to that ' rapaz ' and ' rapidos ' are sometimes 

mean * artless,* like '* versibus incomtis," nsed indifferently of seas and rivers, com- 

6. 2. 386. * Solus ' is better than ' solis,' paring Ennios 2. 46 with Lucr. 1. 720, and 

a plausible conjecture of Drakenborch's, as Lucr. 1. 14 with ib. 17. Tlie meanii^ 

making Corydon the principal object. So * swift ' probably flows from ' rapeace,' in the 

Prop. 1. 18. 30, ** Cogor ad argutas dicere sense of * hurrying away.' ' Thestylifl,' 

solus aves/' Theoer. 2. 1. 

5.] < Iactabat,' < raved.' A. 2. 588, '' Talia . 11.] She was making for them the mess 

iactabam etfiiriatamenteferebar.'' Mnani,' called ' moretum,' whidi is described ins 

'bootless,' becauseit was 'montibus et silvis.' poem of that name attributed to onr poet 

It ezpresses also a prolonged purposeless It was composed of flonr, cheeae, salt, oil, 

lameut, like ' incassum,' G. 1. 387, ' nequi- and various herbs (herbas olentis) biayed 

quam,' ib. 4(i3. This can hardly be called together in a mortar. Keightley. Hoiaoe 

an Imitation of Theoer. 11. 18, where the in bis philippic against garlic, £pod. 3.4, 

Cydops soothes bis love for Galatea with says, *' O dura messorum ilia!" *01entü' 

song. is applied equally to the stench of gaifie 

6—18.] 'Alexis, I am desperate; mid- and the fragrance of wild thyme» 
day and cverything living shelters itself 12.] * I and the dcalas alone are stiniog 

from the heat ; yet I am wandering under and piping stilL' * Cicadis ' is of ooone tlw 

the sun in the bope of finding you. Never real subject, to be ooupled with ' mecuD)' 

did I find tbe scom of a loved one so hard though ' arbusta ' is made the gnuomatial 

to bear : you may be more lovely than subject by the tum of the exfmtaioDy sod 

others, but do not presumc on it.' ' mecum resouant arbusta cicadis ' is eqni- 

6.] The opening seems to be modelled on valent to ' mecum canunt dcadae.' 'Meoun/ 

Theoer. 3. 6, ut x^9^^<'<'' 'A/iapvXXi. 11. for 'like me,' isfound in G. 1.41., 2.8. Bot 

19, & XfVKu VaXäTfia, the sense here is not only 'with' or * likeme,' 

7'] Theocr.3.9,a7rdylaa9ai fAi 7rocf}(rcTc, but 'with me alone:' and we may oompare 

which is in favour of ' coges ' OTcr ' cogis,' the use of ' mecum,' ' tecum,' ' secum/ for 

though Heyne incUnes to the latter. 'Coges' ' by myself,' &c. 'Tua yestigia' is 0X- 

has also most MS. authority, and agrees plained by Keightley as if Corydon wert 

better with ' denique.' «erely going over the ground once troddea 

8.] " lam pastor umbras cum grege lan- by Alexis : but theobvious meaningis man 

guido Rivumque fessus quaerit," Her. 3 graphic. Corydon is trying to find Aleziii 

Od. 29. 21 ; "patula pecus omne sub ulmo whom he supposes to be flying from bimi 
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Sole sub ardenti resonant arbusta cicadis. 

^Noinie ^t satius, tristis Amaryllidis iras 

Atque superba pati fastidia P nonne Menalcan, 15 

Quamvis ille niger, quamvis tu candidus esses P 

O fonnose puer, niTniimn ne crede colori ! 

Alba ligustra cadunt, vaccinia nigra leguntur. 

Despectus tibi smn, nee, qui sim, quaeris, Alexi, 

Quam dives pecoris, nivei quam laetis abundans ; 20 

Müle meae Siculis errant in montibus agnae ; 

Lac mihi non aestate novum, non frigore defit. 

Canto, quae solitus, si quando armenta yoeabat, 

Amphion Direaeus in Actaeo Aracyntho, 

60, 63, and examining bis footprints. Cydops boasts bis pastcn«! wealth and skill 

** yestigia lastrat/' A. 11. 763. in piping to Galatea. Heuce too, perbaps, 

13.] Comp. 6. 3 338, wbere tbe ' dcadae ' * Siculis,' y.. 21. Senrius and otbers tike 

loud at the fourtb boor before tbe ' nivei ' witb * pecoris,' b\it * niveum ' is a 

stus medii ' (y. 331). ' Arbusta ' bere, regulär epitbet of * lac,' like yd\a \tvK6v 

^ere, are probably natural, not artifidal. in Hom., Tbeocr., &c. So Ov. Met. 13. 

14.] ' Amaryllidis iras,' 3. 80. 829, in an evident imitaiion of tbis passage, 

Ld.] Tbe later editors suppose tbe griev- '* Lac mibi semper adest niyeum." If 

96 to bave been tbat Amaryllis was scom- Corydon is a slave, we must suppose witb 

, Menalcas swartby ; but Corydon ob- Keigbtley tbat in falling into tbe Cydops' 

usly oontrasts tbe scom of Alexis witb language, be is really tbinking of tbe ad- 

t of bis two former favourites, bis pas. vantage he gets from baving so mucb under 

n for wbom of course be wistibs to paint bis cbarge. 

ongly, antidpating an objection tbat 21.] * Mille meae agnae,' not ' a tbou- 

intücas at least could not be put into sand of my lambs,' as Wagn. tbinks, ' but a 

nparison witb Alexis, as being far less tbousand lambs of mine,' as Forb. gives it. 
lutifuL Tbe next lines accordingly are 22.] Tbeocrit. instead of perennial milk 

ort of apology for dark beauty, like tbat bas cbeese, wbicb being soft cbeese imfit to 

10. 39. keep would imply a constant supply of 

16.] ' Esses,' as tbe tense sbows, refers milk. ' Frigore,' as kv ^vxti, Sopb. Pbil. 

>p6rly to Menalcas only, tbe former love, 17, opp. to iv Bipii. Tbe words do 

t to Alexis, tbougb Virgil, for tbe sake of not merely mean ' I bave new milk all tbe 

ivity, cbooses to express himsdf as if botb year round ' (Wagn.), but ' milk does not 

i been objectsofCorydon'saffectionat tbe fail me even at tbe most trying times; in 

ne time. 'Quamvis' qualifies tbe two summerwben**lacpraecq)itaestu8"(3. 98), 

jectives, ' bowever black, bowever fair.' or in winter, wbicb is tbe lambing season.' 
17.] ' Color,' ' beauty,' as consisting in 23.] ' Vocabat,' * piped ttiem home from 

bnr. " Nullus argento color est," Hör. pasture.' Keigbtley refers to a pretty pas- 

Od. 2. 1. sage in Apoll. Rbod. 1. 575 1 
18.] *I^gu8W probably 'privet' 'Vac- «q ^. ,^^^, ^ ^^Xoio rar' Ixvia an- 
oa/'Byaantbs; tbougb somesay,whortle vrnooc 

rri^ tbinking tbat tbe oontrast ought to ^yla tiriX l^kfrovrat ätnv KiKopfjfäva 
between two sbrubs. Voss mgemously ^ troinc 

pposes 'vamnium' and Wrivöoc to be j.. ^^^ ^ ^. ^. ^^^^ ^^ „{, 
B same word. * Cadunt,' * are left to fall.' * Xiveio 

►mpare tbe use of* jacent,' • are aUowed to ^^3^^ LZ^S^fvoc v6uiov fiiXog. 
witbout being picked up.' 

19 — 27.] * Yet I Aiß not a man to be Ampbion and Zetbus were brougbt up 

>med. I bave numerous flocks under among the sbepberds in ignörance of tbeir 

r cbarge ; I can sing like Ampbion ; and divine birtb. 

) mirror of tbe water teils me tbat I am 24.] Ampbion was a Boeotian bero, Diroe 

t unoomely.' a fountain near Tbebes : Acte was an old 

20 — 23.] FromTbeocr.il. 34, wbere tbe name for Attica, and Aracyntbus is a 
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Nee smn adeo informis : nuper me in Utore vidi, 25 

Cum placidmn yentis staret mare ; non ego Daphnim 
ludice te metuam, si numquam falUt imago. 
O tantum libeat meciun tibi sordida rura 
Atque humilis habitare casas et figere cervos 
Haedorumque gregem viridi compellere hibisco ! 30 

Mecum una in silyis imitabere Pana canendo. 
Pan primus calamos cera coniiingere pluris 
Instituit ; Pan curat ovis oviumque magistros. 

ridge in Aetolia, near the month of the gether, and I wonld teach yon to ring liki 

Achelous. So that here is another geogra- Pan, the shepherd's patron. It ia an 

phical difficulty. Vibius Sequester vouches which others haye enyiedy and I haye a pi 

for an Attic, Stephan. Byzant. for a Boeo* which Damoetas gare me at his death as th 

tian Aracynthus. It is convenient to sup- only one worthy to succeed him. Besid 

pose that there was one on the frontiers of I have two pet roes, which I am saving foi 

the two countries. Serrius here, as in the you in spite of many entreaties.' 

case of the Oazes, supposes the error to be 28.] Comp. Theoer. 11. 66. ' Sordida^' 

intentional and dramatic. Propertius also merely * coarse/ opp. to the el^iaoce 

connects Aracynthus with Amphion (4. 16. and refinement of the dty. ArirtOfdL 

42). Clouds 43, '£/ioc ydp ^v äypoiKOQ iidttrroc 

26.] From Theoer. 6. 34 foll., where it is ßioq EifpwTi&Vt axSpfiroQf tU^ ccificyoc* 

the Cydops who finds himself not so ugly. 29.] Heyne thinks hnnting out of pUtti 

It is just possible that a Mediterranean and therefore proposes, after a Suggestion 

cove might be calm enough to mirror a of Serv., to take ' cenros ' as anÜer^shaped 

giant, not possible that it should be calm props for the cottage ; but Senr. himadf had 

enough to mirror Corydon. Servius ob- justly obsenred that Corydon invites Al«ds 

serves the error, but he condemns Virgil to pleasure, not to toil, and Wagn. adda that 

and Theocritus alike. there is abundant proof of the connectioa 

26.] * Placidum staret' is equivalent to between the hunter and the shepherd, e.g. 

* placatum esset/ and ' vento ' is the instru- 6. 2. 47 1 ., 3. 409. Besides Virg. witnesses to 

mental ablative. So " yento rota constitit/' his own meaning by the similar expression, 

6. 4. 484. The wind is elsewhere men* ** figere damas/' G. 1 . 308, and Sen. Herc 

tioned as the agent in calming the waters, F. has ''Tutosque fiiga figere cervos" (pas- 

as in A. 1. 66, ** Et mulcere dedit fluctus sages referred to by Gerda), 

et tollere vento" (nole); 6. 763, «'placidi 30.] * Viridi hibisco,' for* ad viridemhibis- 

straverunt aequora venti," perhaps after cum.' So Hör. 1 Od. 24. 18, " Quam (ima- 

Soph. Aj. 674, Shv&v d' äqfia wtvftdruiv ginem)...nigrocompuleritMercuriusgregi,'' 

hotfiKTs arkvovra irövrov. The common where the * grex niger ' must mean the soids 

ezplanation is that the wind is said to do already below. Serv. comp. A. 6. 461, " It 

what by absenting itself it allows to be clamor caelo." Some however take 'hi- 

done ; but tho ugh such a tum of thought bisco ' as a rod of hibiscus, with whidi the 

is common enough, and hence applicable kids are driven. It is unluckily uncertain 

to any Single passage, it is not easy to see what plant the hibiscus is, Dioscorides and 

why it should have suggested itself fre- Palladius describing it as a kind of maUow, 

quently when the wind is spoken of, unless Pliny as resembling a parsnip. Ndtber a 

we suppose that Virgil is consciously imi- mallow nor a parsnip would make a rod ; 

tating Sophocles in all four places. For but as we find the shepherd in 10. 7i 

Daphnis, the great bucolic hero, who was making a basket with ' hibiscus,' we may 

beloved by a Naiad, see introduction to conclude that it possessed some strength 

E. 6. and pliancy. 

27.] ' Fallit ' is certainly better than * fal- 32.] * Pluris :' we hear of pipes made of 

lat;' though * fallat ' has good MS. authority, three, nine, eleven, fifteen, and twenty-one 

including Med., and is adopted by Heyne, reeds. The Cyclops in Ov. Met. 13. 784 

He means, of course, that the mirror cannot has one of a hundred. Forb. 

lie. 33.] *'Pecori pecorisque magistro," 3. 

28—44.] * If you would but try Hfe with 101. Ov. F. 4. 747. 
me ! we would hunt and tend flocks to- 
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^ec te poeniteat calamo trivisse labellum : 

Haec eadem ut sciret, quid non faciebat Amyntas P 35 

Est Trtihi disparibus Septem compacta cicutis 

Fistula, Damoetas dono mihi quam dedit olim. 

Et dixit moriens : Te nunc habet ista secundxmi. 

Dixit Damoetas : invidit stultus Amyntas. 

Praeterea duo, nee tuta mihi yalle reperti, 40 

Capreoli, sparsis etiam nunc pellibus albo ; 

Bina die siccant ovis ubera ; quos tibi servo. 

lam pridem a me illos abducere Thestylis erat ; 

Et faciety quoniam sordent tibi munera nostra. 

Huc adesy o formose puer : tibi lilia plenis 45 

Ecce ferunt IN^ymphae calathis ; tibi Candida Nais, 

34.] ' Trivisse labdlum/ bj running the oommentators referred to spots. 

'ander fip backwards and forwards along 42.] * Bina die siccant ovis nbera,' i. e. 

the fistola. Lucr. 4. 688 of Pan, ** Unco thej suck the same ewe twice a day. Varro» 

saepe labro calamos percurrit hiantis." R. R. 2. 2. 15. Keightley. The distribu- 

* Poeniteat,' not quite the same as * pudeat,' ' tiye force of ' bina ' is made to ezert itself 
as the act,i8 rhetoricallj supposed to have not on the principal word, * capreoli/ but 
beeil done (hence the past * trivisse ') and on the accessory ' dies/ so that it is a kind 
the actor to be looking back on it. of hjrpallage. 

35.] Amyntas is not a fayonrite (10. 38), 43.] ' Abdnoere orat :' * oro ' with an in- 

bnt a foolish and envious rival (5. 8 foll.). finitiye on the analogy of * volo/ ' peto/ 

36.] 'Cicatis/ hollow hemlock stalks. 'postulo/ Comp. A. 6. 313, " Stabant 

" Cavas inflare dcutas,'' Lncr. 5. 1383, of orantes primi transmittere cursnm." The 

the origin of pastoral mnsic. passage is from Theoer. 3. 33, Tdv fit 

38.] 'Secnndum,' 'my worthysuccessor;' xal ä Mspfivuvoc 'Epidajcic ä fitXavoxQioQ 

* secondus ' being used of that which is Acm* Kai dt»KTÜ ol, ivti ov fioi Mta- 
nearly eqnaL Hör. 1 Od. 12. 17» '* Unde Opvrrry. * Thestylis ' from y. 10 appears 
nil mains generatar ipso Nee yiget quie- to be a shtve. 

quam simile aut seenndnm; Proximos Uli 44.] 'Etfadet'equiyalentto'etabducet,' 

tarnen oocnpavit Pallas honores." Comp, as we should say *and she shall do so.' So 

also E. 5. 48, **Nee calamis solum aequi- 'ni faciat,' A. 1. 62, is eqnivalent to 'ni 

paras sed yooe magistmm ; Fortunate yuer, moUiat et temperet.' Observe how Virgil 

tu nunc eris alter ab illo." * Ista,' not thronghout this line has yaried the expres- 

* haec,' as being ah-eady Corydon's property sions of Theocritus, bis Corydon being 
when Damoetas spoke. It is not even cer- more courteous, and bis Alexis presumably 
tain fifom the words that the gift may not more sensitive. The fact has been already 
have been made long before his death. noticed in part by Servius. 

39.] 'Stoltus,' beBausehefandedhimself 45—55.] *Come and enjoy a conntry 

eqnal to Corydon. The langnage, as Forb. life. Natore produces her loveliest flowers 

remarks, is rather epic — all for thee ; and thou shalt have the 

40.] Tbere are similar love presents in iairest and most delicious fruits.' Spohn 

Tbeocr. 3.34., 11.40. * Nee tuta,' from wild rightly remarks that the general scope of 

beastB. The difficnlty enhanoes the value the passage is simply an invitation to share 

of the present, as Heyne remarks, oompa- the delights of the country, Corydon repre- 

ring Ov. M. 13. 834. senting the nymphs and himself as doing 

41.] These white spots disappear after the the honours ; bat this does not exclude the 

roe is «x months old (Serv. and Wunder- notion of special presents of flowers and 

Bdi), and therefbre these roes would be very fruit like those in 3. 70. With the ex- 

Toong. Theoer. 11. 40 has rpl^o» di rot pression, comp. 6. 2. 3 note. 

MtKa vtßputQj na<rac iiavvo^ogtaQ, where 46.] The nymphs offer flowers, being 

iuiv¥0^6pwtt though natorally meaning goddesses of the Springs that water them, 

•domed with ooUars (jidwoi), u by some as Voss remarks, oomparing psendo-Virg. 
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Pallentis violas et simiina papavera carpens, 

Narcissum et florem iungit bene olentis anethi ; 

Tum, easia atque aliis intexens suavibiis herbis, 

Mollia luteola pingit yaccinia caltha. 50 

Ipse ego cana legam tenera lanugine mala^ 

Gastaneasque nuces, mea quas Amaryllis amabat ; 

Addam cerea pruna : bonos erit buie quoque pomo ; ' 

Et vos, o lauri, carpam, et te, proxima myrte, 

Sic positae quoniain suavis miscetis odores. 55 

Rustieus es, Corydon : nee mimera ciirat Alexis, 

Nee, si muneribus certes, eoneedat loUas. 

Heu, beu, quid yolui misero mibi ! floribus austrum 

Copa 15, '* Et quae Tirgineo libata Achelois quoque pomo/ i. e. ' pnmis ;' * pomum ' 

ab amne Lilia vimineis attulit in calathis/' including all fruit ezcqpt grapes, nuta, and, 

^-evidently from the contezt an imitation acoording to some, figs. ' Honoa erit ' is 

of the present passage. He may be right well ezplained bj Serr. : '' Si a te dilectom 

also in saying that Corydon is speaking of ftierit : sicut castaneae in honora fberant 

the produoe of bis own watered garden, as amatae Amaryllidi." Some MSS. and the 

is shown by Columella's referenoe to this old editions have ' et bonos/ to a^md the 

passage in bis tenth book, on the cultiva- hiatus. Heins. Struck it out. She non- 

tion of a garden. elision of a short vowel is remarkable; hat 

47.] ' Pallentis violas/ * yellow violets/ it is doubtless to be aoooanted fat not cnly« 

XiVKStoVf opp. * nigrae/ fitXdviov, *' tinctus as in A. 1. 405, by the pause in the verse, 

viola pallor amantiam," Hör. 3 Od. 10. 14. but by the fact that H is a »emi-co<nsonant, 

Heyne remarks that the paleness of south- which should be bome in mind, too, in the 

erns is yellow. Ovid, M. 11. 100, has case of caesuras, such as 6. 53., 6., 4. I37f 

'* sazum palluit auro.'' &c. For A. 12. 648, see note there. 

48.] 'Anethus:' an aromatic plant akinto 54.] * Proxima:' the companion of the 

the fennel, with a yellow flower ; it is laurel, always, and not only in this nosegay. 

grown in our gardens. In a celebrated Among other instances is Hör. 3 Od. 4. 19, 

passage of Moschus (Idyl. 3. 101) it is "ut premerer sacra Lauroque ooUataque 

called TO r tvdaXkc ovkov ävqOov. myrto/' Comp, the use of ' prozimna' for 

49.] * Casia :' an aromatic shrub, with near kin and bosom fnends. 
leaves like the olive, common in the south 56 — 68.] * Yain hope, to reoommend 

of Europe. ' Intexens casia (vaccinia),' a myself by presents which he will disdain, 

poetical yariety for ' intexens casiam.' and a richer rival surpass ! O this destruo- 

50.] ' Vacdnia,' the dark hyadnth, y. 18. tive passion 1 Yet why should he disdain 

It is not clear whether ' caltha ' is the chrys- a life which even gods have loyed ? I 

anthemum or the marigold. That its fra- must follow bim — it is mere natural attiie- 

grance was not its recommendation appears tion. Evening Coming, and no relief l' 
from Pliny (21 . 6), where its * gravis odor ' 56.] * Rusticus,' * you are a down ;' L e. 

is mentioned, and Ovid (Pont. 2. 4. 28), your presents are downish. Alans Ihed 

who enumerates among other changes in in the dty, v. 28. 

the course of nature '* Calthaque Paestanas 57.] 'lollas, the master of Alexis, woold 

vincet odore rosas." * Pingit,' * picks out.' outbid you.' For ' certes— eoneedat ' the 

51.] A description of quinces, which Dresden Servius has the indicative ' CertM 

were called ' mala Cydonia.' These fruits — concedit,' while some MSS. have * con- 

have nothing to do with making a garland, cedet.' But as he does not mean to ecm- 

as some of the commentators think. The pete, the subjunctive is preferable. 
nymphs bring flowers in baskets. Corydon 58.] * Quid volui mihi :' like the commoo 

gathers fruits, and also sprigs of bay and phrase 'quid tibi vis?' 'What do yoa 

myrtle. mean ? ' ' What are you after ? ' He sod- 

53.] ' Cerea pruna,' * yellow plums,' denly reflects on the destructiveness of Ui 

which were valued more than purple. passion. This is more simple and natonl 

Pliny 15. 13. Ovid, M. 13. 817. 'Huic than tosuppose with Heyne and Voss thath» 
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Perditus et liquidis inmisi fontibus apros. 

Quem fagia, ah, demens P habitanmt di quoque silvas 60 

Dardaniusque Paris. Pallas, quas condidit arces, 

Ipsa colat ; nobis placeant ante oiimia silvae. 

Torva leaena lupiun sequitur ; lupus ipse capellam ; 

Florentem cytismn sequitur lasciva eapella ; 

Te Corydon, o Alexi : trahit sua quemque voluptas. 65 

Aspiee, aratra iugo referunt suspensa iuvenci, 

Et sol erescentis decedens duplicat umbras : 

Me tarnen urit amor ; quis enim modus adsit amori ? 

Ah, Corydon, Corydon, quae te dementia cepit ! 

Semiputata tibi frondosa vitis in idmo est. 70 

Quin tu aliquid saltem potius, quorum indiget usus, 

is reproaching himself for having just made rantur aratra/' Ov. F. 5. 497» qaoted by 

a comparison which mast be disadvan- Trapp. * Suspensa/ not going into the 

tageons to him. ground (' depressa *), but carried so as not 

59.] * I have let in tbe scorcbing Sd- to touch the ground, as in the exprcssion 

rocoo to my blossoms, and wallowing ' suspenso gradu * — probably the same thing 

wild boars to my dear spring ' — no doubt, as Horace's * vomerem inrersum/ though 

as Voss says, a proverbial ezpression. The Keightley makes a distinction. 
Sdrocco, Horaoe's ' plumbeos Auster/ is 68.] * My lore does not cool with eyen- 

spoken of in Aesch. Eum. 938 — 40 as dtv- ing, or end with the long summer-day.' 

ipoirfiftutv ßkdßa — fXoyfibc dfifiaToffTt' Both notions seem to be implied. With 

pi}c 4>VTwv, the first comp. yy. 8 — 13, where, as here, 

60.] ' Quem fugis ' may be for ' cur me it is hinted, not directly expressed, with the 

fiigis ? ' (see on 1. 54), or the meaning may second, Hör. 2 Od. 9. 10 foll. *' nee tibi 

be * You knpw not whom you aYoid in aYoid- Vespero Surgente dccedunt amores. Nee ra- 

ing me/ like ** nee qui sim quaeris," y. 19. pidum fugiente Solem.'' 

61.] Athens was the only dty that Mi- 69 — 73.] ' This is madness. I will re- 

nerva fonnded, though in the eider Greek tum to my neglected business, and trust to 

mythology it seems she was the goddess of find another loye.' 

fortresses in general, and hence called kpffi- 70.] Both the half-pruned Yine and the 

«ToXic» dXaXcofxfvijtf, TroXiaQ, irvXiov' over-leafy elm would be signs of negli- 

%0£, aicpaia, &Kpia, KXydovxoc* 'TrvXaine, gence. Comp. 6. 2. 410, ** Bis Yitibus 

See Dict. Biog. Athena. Corydon prefers ingruit umbra.'' An unpruned Yine was 

the oountry to Athens, the neblest of dties. a great scandal in andent husbandry. Hör. 

We should remember that he is a Greek. 1 S. 7* 31. Voss, reYiying a notion of 

62.] ' Ipsa colat/ < let her haye them to Sery., sees an allusion to an alleged super- 

herself.' ' Placeant,' ' let me Ioyo the stition, that to drink of the wine of an 

country,' for 'letme enjoyit/ — a natural unpruned yine caused madness, Numa having 

expression, since the loye is essential to the forbidden libations to be made from such 

enjoyment. It occurs again G. 2. 485, wine, to show that the gods did not approve 

*' Rura mihi et rigui placeant in yallibus of the slothful husbandman — so that this 

amnes, Flumina amem silyasque inglorius.'' would be another rustic proyerb ; but what- 

63.] ' Eyery creature pursues that for eyer may be the yalue of the Illustration, 

which it hung^rs : I pursue thee.' Theoer. not only the context, but the words them- 

10. 30, *A aU Tov KVTitrov, 6 \vkoq räv selyes show that Corydon is simply taxing 

alya dgwKtt/A yspavoQ T&porpov iya) S'lni himself with a neglect of common duty. 
tIv ftfftaviinai, 'Ipse,' * in bis tmm.' 71-] ' At least try to do some basket- 

66.] For similar yersions or yariations of work / one of the home occupations of the 

ßovXvrSe, see Hör. 3 Od. 6. 43, and Epod. husbandman, G. 1. 266. These lines are 

2. 63, '^Tidere fessos yomerem inyersum copied from Theoer. 11. 72folL 'Saltem,' 

boyea Collo trahentis languido." ' Ingo re- 'at least,' if you cannot go about harder 

fernnt,' 'drawhome.' "Versa iogo refe- work. So in 10. 7U the poet makes a 

D 2 
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Vlminibiifl mollique paras detexere iunco P 
Invenies aliiiin, si te hie fastidit, Alexim. 

basket while he is einging of his friend's unam togam detexere/' Htm. ap. Non. 

passion. * Usus,* G. 2. 22, note. 1. 3. Forcellini. 

72.] * Detexere,' * to plait out,' i. e. to 73.;^ Ewpijfff tc FaXarnav ifft^ Kai koK- 

finish. *^ Quae inter deoem aiuios nequisti Xi'ov' aXXav, Theoer. L c 



ECLOGA m. 

PALAEMON. 

MENALCAS. DAMOETAS. PALAEMON. 

This Eclogue is a spedmen of a rustic singing-match, such as oocurs in several of the 
Idyls of Theocritus, the fifth being that which Virgil had here chiefly in Tiew. The some- 
what coarse banter which precedes it is studied partly after the fifth, partiiy after the 
fourth Idyl. Other imitations will be found noticed in their plaoes. The match itself is 
technically called Amoebaean singing (rendered by Virgil 'altemis,' or 'altemis 
▼ersibus,' y. 59, 7* 18)> the general prindple of which seems to be that the seoond of the 
competitors shoold reply to tlie first in the same number of Terses, and generally on the 
same or a similar subject. For farther varieties see the Introdoction to Edogue 8. 
Here the challenger begins, as in Theoer. Idyls 6 and 8, though in Idyl 5 the contrary is 
the case. 

Yives found an allegory in this Eclogue, Damoetas standing for Virgil and Menalcas 
for one of his rivals ; but the poem is now universally agreed to be imaginary, in spite of 
the awkward introduction of the historical names of Pollio, Bayius, and Maevins. If any- 
thing, Menalcas is to be identified with Virgil, as would appear from the fifth and nihth 
Eclogues ; but this cannot be pressed, nor need we follow those who, like Gerda, attempt 
to establish a difference in Menalcas' favour, contrary to Palaemon's yerdict. 

The date, like that of Eclogue 2, can only be determined relatively to Edogne 5. 

The scenery is again Sidlian, at least in part. 

M. Die mihi, Damoeta, euium peens P an Melitoei P 
2). Non, verum Aegonis ; nuper mihi tradidit Aegon. 
M. Infelix o semper, ovis, pecus ! ipse Neaeram 

1—31.] M. 'Whom are you keeping curs in Plaut, and Ter., but was obsolete 

sheep for? D, Aegon. 3f. Poor sheep! in Virgil's time, as Comifidua' parody 

their owner is hopelessly in love, and his shows. It is used by Cic. Verr. 2< 1. 64, 

hireling steals the milk. 2>. As if you where the language is apparently that of a 

had any right to taunt me ! M. Of legal formula. The question implies that 

course not ; I cut Micon's vines. 2>. Damoetas is a mere hireling, ' alienus cos- 

Broke Daphnis' bow and arrows, you tos,' y. 5. 

mean. M. Well, I saw you steal Damon's 2.] Aegon's name is a taunt, because he 

goat. 2>. It was mine ; I won it at a is the riyal of Menalcas, y. 4. 

singing match. M, You! when you can't 3.] Theoer. 4. 13. With the order of the 

sing. D, I'll sing against you now for a words Burmann comp. G. 4. 168, ** Ignaynm, 

calf.' fucos, pecus a praesepibus arcent." ' Ipse,' 

1.] Theoer. 4. 1,2. ' Cuius,' -a, -um, oc- your owner, Aegon. CatuU. 3. 6, "Ihm 
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Dum fovet, ac, ne me sibi praeferat illa, veretur, 

Hie aUenus ovis custos bis mulget in bora, 6 

Et sucus pecori et lae subdueitur agnis. 

D, Pareius ista viris tarnen obüeienda memento. 

Novirnns, et qui te, transversa tuentibns bircis, 

Et quo — sed faeiles Nymphae risere — sacello. 

M, Tum, credo, cum me arbustum videre Mieonis lo 

Atque mala vitis ineidere falee novellas. 

2). Aut bic ad veteris fagos cun; Dapbnidis areum 

Fregisti et ealamos : quae tu, perverse Menalca, 

Et, cum vidisti puero donata, dolebas. 

Et, si non aliqua nocuisses, mortuus esses. 15 

M, Quid domini faciant, audent cum taKa fiires ! 

Non ego te vidi Damonis, pessime, caprum 

mellitus erat (passer), snamque norat Ipsam 2. 365. The word is a technical term in 

tarn bene quam puella matrem/' rural economy, being used in later Latin 

4.] * Fovet,' * Courts,' repeatedly used by substantively for a young vine, while * no- 

Cioero in the sense of paying attention tp a vello' means ' to plant young trees ' (Suet. 

person: comp, its use in the sense of Dom. 7)i and 'novelletum,' *a nursery.' 
' constant attendance,' e. g. " castra fovere," 12.] * Ad veteris fogos :' the same scenery 

A. 9. 67> as in 2. 3., 9. 9. The bow and arrows 

6.] ' Twice an hour,' when twice a day naturaUy belonged to a shepherd : see 2. 

would have been füll measure, as Serv. 29 note. 

remarks. The phrase is of course ezagger- 13.] ' Perverse ' equivalent to ' prave.' 

ated : but the offenoe of secret milking was The passage is imitated from Theoer. 5. 12, 

a common one, punished by Justinian, ri) d', & raice, xal tok IraKtv BaffKaivwVf 

Emmen. says, with whipping and loss of Kai vvv fie rä XoinOta yv\xvbv IdriKag, 

wages. The taunt is from Theocr. 4. 3. which accounts for the repetition of *■ et,' 

6.] 'The ewes are exhausted and the vv. 14, 15. 

lambs starved.' Perhaps, as Voss thinks, 14.] The 'puer' is evidenüy Daphnis, 

he may mean the time before the lambs not, as Heyne thinks, some boy to whom he 

were weaned, when the ewes ought not to gave the bow and arrows. 

have been milked at all. * Subducere ' need 15.] Comp. 7* 26. 

only mean * to withdraw,'as in Cic. Tuse. 2. 16.] * Fures * is comic for * servi.' Ck)mp. 

17» '* subduc cibum unum diem athletae ;" Hör. 1 £p. 6. 45, ^* Exilis domus estubi non 

here however the additional notion of et multa supersunt Et dominum fallunt et 

stealth is suggested by the context. prosunt furibus." Comp, also the double 

10.r] * Tum (* risere ') :' ' credo,' ironical. meaning of the English ' knave ' and 'villain,' 

A. 7> 297* Menalcas affects to charge though the process of change there has been 

himself with what Damoetas did. * Arbus- reversed. ' What will the master do if the 

tun,' a vineyard in which the vines were man talks at this rate ? ' It seems to be a pro- 

trained on tfees, opposite to ' espaliers :' verbial expression : at any rate the sense is 

We thä trees on which the vines were clear,in spiteof theobjectionsofWagn. and 

tnined. ' Mieonis vitis ' are from Theocr. Forb., as the whole form of the Une shows 

6. 112. that * domini ' and * fures ' are meant to be 

11.] * Mala ialce/ like * dolo malo,' * mala correlative terms. * Fures,' in fact, involves 

firande,' * malidous.' Tibull. 3. 5. 20, ** Et * servi,' and something more, preparing us 

modo nata mala vellerepoma manu." Pliny, for Menalcas' new charge. * Faciant,' 

17. 1, says that the laws of the Twelve * what would they do if they were to come 

Tables imposed a heavy üne for cutting on the scene ? ' the case being a supposed 

iDother man's trees, 4niuria.' ' Novellas' is one, the Substitution of Aegon for Damoe- 

ni^baticy as the young vines ought not to tas ; so that there is no occasion to adopt 

m been toached with the knife at all, 6. ' facient,' the reading of some inferior MSS. 
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Excipere insidiis^ multum latrante Lycisca P 

Et cum clamarem : Quo nunc se proripit ille P 

Tityre, coge pecus ; tu post carecta latebas. • 20 

2). An Tnihi cantando victus non redderet ille, 

Quem mea carminibus mcruisset fistula caprum P 

Si nescis, meus ille caper fuit ; et mihi Dämon 

Ipse fatebatur ; sed reddere posse negabat. 

M. Cantando tu illum P aut imiquam tibi fistula cera 25 

luncta fuit P non tu in triviis, indocte, solebas 

Stridenti miserum stipula disperdere Carmen P 

D. Vis ergo, inter nos, quid possit uterque, vicissim 

Experiamur P ego hanc vitulam — ne forte recuses, 

Bis venit ad mulctram, binos alit ubere fetus — 30 

Depono : tu die, mecimi quo pignore certes. 

IB.] * Ezdpere ' as in A. 3. 332. Hör. 3 ' Indoctus * implies want of skiU in any per- 

Od. 12. 10. * Lycisd' were mongrels be- ticular art, as in Hör. A. P. 380» ** Indoc- 

tween wolves and dogs, Isid. Orig. 12. 2. tusque pilae disciye trochiTO quiescit." 

See Pliny 8. 40. 27.] ' Stridenti/ i. q. ' stridola,' as Spohn 

19.] * Quo nunc se proiipit ille ?' ' What remarks, '-i' being the adjectiyal termina- 

is yonder rogue darting at ?' Damoetas tion. Bentl. on Hör. 1 Od. 2. 31., 25. 17- 

was just rushing out of his ambuscade. * Stipula,' a Single reed, opposite to ' fistula 

* Tityrus ' is the shepherd of Dämon. cera juncta.' ' Miserum disperdere Carmen/ 

20.] * Ck)ge/ ' muster your flock/ whicb * to play a vile and wretched strain.' ' Dis- 

was straying in supposed security, as in 1. perdere Carmen/ meaning to play a bad 

9. 'Carecta:' in CatuU. 19. 2 'carex' tune, not to spoil a good one. The'dis' 

is joined with ' vimen iuncens/ so that the is intensive, as in * dispereo.' Blüten, Ly- 

features of the country appear to be the ddas 123, '^ And when they list their lean 

same as in 1. 49. and fiashy songs Grate on their scrannel 

21.] 'Redderet,' because the question pipcs of wretched straw." Dryden (Essay 

refers to past time. ' Was he not to restore ? ' on Sature) refers to this Une as showing 

Plautus, Trihummus 1. 2. 9ßt ''Non ego that Virgil might if he pleased have made 

Uli argentum redderem ? Non redderes." himself the first of Roman Satirists — ^rather 

It is the ordinary use of the conjunctive in a large conclusion. 

questions, answering, when found in the 28.] The general rule seems to be that 

present, to the deliberative conjunctive in * vin ' or * visne ' simply asks for infbrma- 

Greek, but employed less restrictedly. So tion, while ' vis ' comraands. BentLonHor. 

"quid facerem?" 1. 41; "eloquar an 2 Sat. 6. 92. ' Vicissim/ referring to the 

sileam ? " A. 3. 39. manner of proceeding, while Mnt^ nos' 

23.] Heyne comp. Ov. Heroid. 20. 152, merely ezpresses that there is to be a oontest. 

" Si nescis, dominum res habet ista suum." ' Vicissim ' may be meant as a translation of 

The phrase is not an uncommon one. äfxotßauag, but its use in 6. 50 shows that 

25.] * Cantando tu illum :' the verb is of it need not be understood so strictly. 

course to be supplied from * cantando vic- 30.] Theoer. 1. 26, *A Sit* ix^^^' h'ff^Q 

tus,' V. 21. The ellipse suits the colloquial voTafikX^trai ie Svo nkWac- Theoer. 

style. What foUows is imitated from speaks of a goat with twins ; and Keightley 

Theoer. 5. 5. remarks that it is not usual for oows to 

26.] ' In triviis,' i. e. to vulgär ears. have twins. Keightley also remarks that 

Juvenal 7* 53 : Virgil, in slavishly following his original, 

has made Damoetas, a hireling, stake a 

** Sed vatem egregium cui non sit publica heifer from the herd which he is keeping. 

^ Vena *Vitula' is apparently used for *juv«ica,' 

Qui nihil ezpositum soleat deducere, nee as Spohn remarks. 

qui 31.] ' Depono :' Theoer. 8. 11, 12, icara- 

Communi feriat Carmen triviale moneta." Oeivai ätOXov, * Quo pignore/ the modbl 
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M. De grege non ausim qui^quam deponere tecum : 

Est mihi namque domi pater, est iniusta noverca ; 

Bisque die numerant ambo pecns, alter et haedos. 

Verum, id quod mtulto tute ipse fatebere majus, 35 

Insanire libet quoniam tibi, pocula ponam 

Fagina, caelatum diyini opus Aleimedontis : 

Lenta quibus tomo facili superaddita vitis 

Difiusos hedera vestit pallente corymbos. 

In medio duo signa, Conon, et — quis fuit alter, 40 

Descripsit radio totum qui gentibus orbem, 

Tempora quae messor, quae curvus arator haberet P 

a 

ablatiye, wliich is really the same with the ' facilis/ which was altered because of the 

ablative absolute. mle forbidding the use of two epithets with 

32 — 59.] ' M, I dare not wager any of the same noun. 

my cattle ; but I have a better stake, two 39.] ' Hedera pallente corymbos ' is pro- 

cups of Alcimedon's making. D. I have bably for * hederae pallentis/ a use of the 

two by the same band ; bat they are no- material ablative for the genitive not un- 

thing to the heifer.. M, No put-ofTs T I'll common in Virgil, e. g. A. 7* 354, " Ac, dum 

accept any terms. Palaemon shall be um- prima Ines udo sublapsa veneno Pertentat 

pire. 2>. Come on then : I*m not afraid : sensus/' for ' lues udi veheni.' It is a pecu- 

only pay attention, Palaemon. P. The liarity— perhaps anaffectation. Spohucon- 

grass b soft to sit on, and the country nects the ablative with 'diffusos,' and so Forb. 

lovely.: so begin, Damoetas, first.' and Keightley. In any case Virgil cannot be 

32—34.] Theoer. 8. 16, 17* 'Tecum,' acquitted of obscurity, as the ablative at 

' like you.' Wagn. comp. Plaut. Cas. Prol. first sight seems clearly to belong to * vestit,' 

75, '* Id ni fit, mecum pignus, si quis volt, which is scarcely possible, though Trapp 

dato.'' thinks that the vine may be said to do what 

33.] From Theoer. 1. c. x^^^'^^Q 9* b \s really done by the ivy, to show how 

variip fiiv x^ /J^^^IPt it would seem as if dosely they are united. The vine is inter- 

' injustus ' were to be supplied from ' in- twined with the ivy (both emblems of Bac- 

justa,' and both construcni as predicates ; chu§, and so fit omaments for a drinking 

but it is simpler to render * 1 have a father cup), as in Theoer. the ivy with the flowers 

at home, and a harsh stepmother.' of the helichrysus. * Hedera pallens ' is 

34.] ' Bisque die,' not merely in the eve- probably that kind the leaves of which are 

ning, as in 6. 85. ' Haedos :' besides count- marked with white, or rather with light 

ing the whole flock, one or other of them yellow ; '^ hedera alba," 7« 28. One or 

counted the kids separately. two MSS. give ' palante,' rather a plausible 

35.] In Theoer. 1. c. Menalcas offers to Variation, 

wager a pipe in default of a lamb, and 40.] ' In medio,' ' in the fields,' the Spaces 

Diqphnis, like Damoetas here, says he can inelosed by the vine and ivy. Keightley. 

match it, but, unlike him, agrees to the Conon was a famous astronomer in the time 

terms. of Ptolemy Philadelphus : the * alter,' whose 

36.] Theoer. 1. 27 folL ' Pocula,' a kind name the shepherd in bis simplicity forgets, 

of dual, a pair of cups, as in v. 46, two was probably Eudoxus, whose * Phaeno- 

being generally set before each guest. Hör. mena ' was versified by Aratus. ' Totum 

1 S. 6. 117« * Ponam' = 'deponam.' orbem' apparently means the whole drde 

370 Cups of beechwood belong to primi- of the heavens. Comp. A. 6. 850, " caeli- 

tive country life, as Wagn. remarks, com- que meatus Describent radio et surgentia 

paring TibuU. 1. 10. 8, Ov. M. 8. 669. AI- sidera dicent." ' Badius ' is the rod with 

dmedon is not heard of elsewhere. It is which the geometrician drew figures on 

suggested (Sillig, Catal. Artif. p. 36) that bis abacus, but here and in A. 6 ' descri- 

he may have been a contemporary artist bere radio ' seems to be a figurative phrase 

whom Virgil meant to compliment. for sdentifie delineation. * Grentibus,' * for 

38.]'Tomo'for'scalpro,'thegravingtool, mankind ;' explained by the mention of 

not the lathe. Serv., on A. 2. 392, iuts an ' messor ' and * arator ' in the nezt Une. 

improbable story that Virgil originally wrote 42.] ' Curvus/ * bending over the plouglu' 
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Necdmn illis labra admovi, sed condita servo. 

D, Et nobis idem Alcimedon duo pocula fecit. 

Et molli circmn est ansaa amplexus acantho, 45 

Orphcaque in medio posuit süvasque sequentis. 

Necdum illis labra admovi, sed condita servo. 

Si ad vitulam spectas, nihil est, quod pocula laudes. 

M. Numquam hodie effiigies ; veniam, quocximque Yocaris. 

Audiat haec tantiun — vel qui venit, ecce, Palaemon. 60 

Efficiam posthac ne quemquam voce lacessas. 

D. Quin age, si quid habes, in me mora non erit ulla. 

Nee quemquam fagio : tantum, vicine Palaemon, 

Pliny 18. 19, *' Arator, niri incnrnU) prae- hodie efiiigiefl, qnm mea mann moriare." 

varicatur/' quoted bj Voss. ' Nunquam hodie ' occnn again, A. 2. G70t 

43.] Theoer. l. 59. *' Nunquam omnes hodie moriemnr inulti." 

45.] 'Molli/ 'flexible/ Theoer. 1. 55, The phraae is found in the comic writen 

Tiavrä äfi^i iiiraQ iripiirkirTaTai vy^q (Plaut. Asin. 3. 3. 40; Ter. Phorm. 5.3. 

äKavQoQ, The epithet, as Forb. remarics, 22; Adelph. 4. 2. 31), as anarchwayof 

besides being characteristic of the acanthus, saying that a thin^ shall not be ; and 

reminds us of the art of the workroan, like ' hodie * seems to be a sort of comic pleo- 

" mollis imitabitur aere capillos/' Hör. A. P. nasm. * Yeniam/ &c., ' 1 will meet you on 

33. Contrast the detail of Menalcas with any ground.' 

the brevity of Damoetas, who merely men- 50.] 'Vel' goes rather with ' qm Tenit' 

tions enough to show that bis cups are a than ' Palaemon.' Comp. Theoer. 5« 60 fcXL, 

fair match for bis rivals, and then prooeeds where Lacon wishes for a particular judge, 

to depreciate them. but Cometes says that a woodcnttor dose 

46.] *In medio:' comp. 5.40. 'Sequentis/ by will do. Here Menalcas begins as if he 

Ov. M. 11. 2, of Orpheus, '* Et saza sequen- wished for some one in particular, but cor- 

üa dudt." rects himself, and offers to take the cfaanoe 

47.] There may be some mockery in the of a man just then approaching, whom he 

repetition, as Voss suggests, or Damoetas identifies at the end of the verse as Pklae- 

may be carrying out bis affected depreda- mon : ' The man who is Coming up — there ! 

tion by not stopping to select wordsofhis Palaemon it is.' Palaemon, the gram- 

own. marian, as Suetonius tdls us (111. Gramm. 

48.] * Compared with the heifer, the cups 23), used to quote this line as showing tiiat 
deserve no praise.' Most of the common- he was destined to be a critic before bis 
tators suppose the oonstruction to be ' si birth : an Opponent might easily have re- 
spectas (pocula) ad vitulam :' but though torted that he is mentioned merely as a 
' ad ' may undoubtedly express * comparison,' synonyme for 6 Tvxutv, 
it does not appear to be used in that sense 51.] * Posthac ' with ' lacessas.' 'Vooe 
with ' specto,' which indeed in such phrases lacessas,' * challenge in singing,' 1. e. dial- 
as " tuj^m animum ex anima spectavi meo " lenge to sing. 

(Ter. And. 4. 1. 22), implies positive ob- 52.] Damoetas, as the original chal- 

servation rather than relative estiroate. lenger, had the right of beginning (Theoer. 

On the other band, 'spectare ad aliquid' 6. 5, irgäroq d' ap^aro Adt^vtQf iirti Käi 

occurs not uncommonly in the sense of irparoc (pitrStv), which he offers to waive : 

' adspicere ' or ' respicere ad aliquid,' as we but Palaemon does not permit tbis, v. 58. 

might say ' If you once look at the heifer, * Si quid habes,' ci rc Xcync, Theoer. 5. 78, 

you will find nothing to say for the cups.' is apparently contemptuous, though a re- 

So Forb. * Nihil est quod :' Madvig, § 372 ference to 5. 10., 9. 32, will show that it is 

b. obs. 6. not necessarily so. ' In me mora non erit 

49.] Damoetas had spokenasif Menalcas ulla' is a phrase, as in Ov. M. 11. 180, 

wished to get off. Menalcas retorts on him, ** In judice, dixit, Nulla mora est." * Per ' 

' I will stake a heifer, if you will have it so is also used ; as in Ter. And. 3. 4. 14 ; Juv. 

rather than you should get off the wager.' 12. 111. 

Macrob. 8. 1 says that * nunquam hodie 53.] * Nee quemquam fugio,' ' I am oon- 

efftigies ' is firom Naevios» ** Nunquam tent with any judge.' ' Yidne,' Damoetts 
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Sensibiis haec imis^ res est non parva, reponas. 

P. Dicite, quandoquidem in molli consedimus herba. 65 

Et nunc omnis ager, nunc oninis parturit arbos ; 

Nunc frondent silvae ; nunc formosissimus annus. 

Incipe, Damoeta ; tu deinde sequere, Menalca. 

Altemis dicetis ; amant altema Camenae. 

D, Ab love principium, Musae ; levis oninia plena ; 60 

nie coKt terras; iUi mea carmina curae. 

M, Et me Phoebus amat ; Phoebo sua semper apud me 

Munera sunt, lauri et suave rubens hyacinthus. 

D. Male me Galatea petit, lasciva puella, 

Et fogit ad salices, et se cupit ante videri. 65 

tries to conciliate Palaemoiiy while asking Heyne makes * Musae ' the genitive, which 

of him a simple act of justice. is supported by Cicero's translation of Ara- 

54.] ' Res est non parva' seems better tus (De Leg. 2. 3): "Ab love Musarum 

referred to the importance of the contest primordia i" but Theoer. 1. c. and Ov. M. 

than to the magnitnde of the wager. 10. 148, *' Ab love, Musa parens (' cedunt 

66.] '' ' Arbos ' is right, not ' arbor ;' the lovis omnia regno') Carmina nostra move/' 

first form is found everywhere in the Medi- defend the vocative. 

cean, the second no where. So it is always 61.] 'Ille colit terras/ ' Jupiter (the sky) 

' bonos/ not * honor.' On the other hand impregnates the earth and makes it fruitful ' 

it is always ' labor,' except in one place, A. (comp. G. 2. 326), so that he is here said 

6. 277» where * Labos ' is the name of a to cultivate the earth. * Uli mea carmina 

person." Wagn. With the language comp, curae,' because they celebrate the gifts of 

6. 2. 323, 830. Emmen. refers to Bion earth. Serv. howeverrenders 'colit,' 'amat,' 

6. 17) ecapi ^avra cvci, iraW cca|t>o^' aola misquoting A. l. 15, ''unam posthabita 

ßXaartl, coluisse Samo," where see note. 

67*] ' Now the year is at its fairest.' 62.] Damoetas had secured as hispatron 

58.] ' Since we are seated on the soft the father of the gods and the giver of the 

grass, and all around us invites to song.' plenty which, as Palaemon remarked, they 

Jnv. 4. 34, '* Incipe, Calliope, licet et con- saw around them : Menalcas meets him by 

sidere," is perhaps an allusion to this line. oaming a god who has specially to do with 

59.] Comp. 7* 18, 19, note. * Altemis,' poetry, and referring not to the gencral 

^c' afioißaiuv, Theoer. 8. 61. 'Amant bounty of nature, but to the producc of 

altema Camenae,' Hom. IL 1. 604, Mov. his own special labour, which he offers 

«raitiv O* Ol ätiSov äfnißofitvai diri raXy. to that god as his due. In Theoer. 

60 — 63.] *2>. I begin with Jove, the 5. 80 — 83, Cometes names the Muses, 

filier of all things : he makes the country Lacon Apollo, each mentioning his offer- 

fhiitful, and is the shepherd's patron. M, ings as the ground of his favour with his 

And I with Apollo, the poet's patron, for patron. 

whom I rear bays and hyacinths in my 63.] The bay and the hyadnth are the 

garden.' gifts of Apollo to man, and so are appro- 

60.] Theoer, 17» If * ^K AtbQäpxwfutr9a, priately^restored to him in sacrifice. Me- 

Kal iQ Aia XriyiTi, Molaai. But Virgil naicas has a garden, like Corydon, 2. 45, 

seems to have hiul in hismind Aratus,Phaen. where he always keeps these plants with a 

▼. 1 : view to Apollo. 

'Etc Albe äpx^fitoOo, rbv oifdiTroT äv- ^^ — 67-] *-D. My mistress pelts me and 

SpiC k&ntv i^QS away, like a rogue as she is. M, 

"AppffTov fuffral dk Aibg traaai filv My favourite does not avoid me; even 

äyviaiy ^Y ^^S^ know him well.' 

Uätrai S* avOptaviav äyopaif fittTTtj H 64.] 'Mala.'asKeightleysays.includedall 

0d\atr<ra, fr^>* ^it*» pips. They were sacred to Venus, 

Kai XißjuviQ' vdvry dk Aibc KtxpW^^^ whence /i^Xy ßdWnVf ftrjXoßoXtiVf was a 

wdvrtc' ™°*^® °' flirting. Theoer. 5. 88, Aristoph. 

Tov yäp Kai ykvoe lofiiv. Nub. 997. 
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M, At mihi sese ojSert nitro, mens ignis, AmyntaBy 

Notior ut iam sit canibus non Delia nostris. 

D, Purta meae Yeneri sunt munera : namqne notavi 

Ipso locum, acriae qno congessere palumbes. 

M. Quod potui, pnero silvestri ex arbore lecta 70 

Aurca mala decem misi ; cras altera mittam. 

2>. quotiens et quae nobis Galatea locnta est I 

Partem aliquam, venti, divom referatis ad anris ! 

M. Quid prodest, quod me ipse animo non spemis, Amynta, 

Si, dum tu sectaris apros, ego retia servo P ^ 7b 

D. Phyllida mitte mihi : meus est natalis, lolla ; 

66.] 'Ignis/ of thebelovedobject. ''Pul- Oecon. in Chans, p. 82 P. So 'tendere' 

crior ignis/' Hör. £pod. 14. 13. Comp, for * tentoria tendere ' A. 2. 29, &c. 
**tua cura/' £. 10. 22. 70, 71.] Theoer. 3. 10. * Aurea,' as in 

67*] * Delta' may be understood of 8. 52, * golden/ i. e. ripe and mdd j ; not a 

Diana, who assists tho shepherd's hunting particular kind of ' malum/ auch as qninoes 

(•7. 29, comp. 10. 65), and so is known by his or pomegranates. Propertins 3. 26. 69, re- 

dogs. Amyntas too knows the dogs, being ferring to this passage, has simply ' mala.' 

Menalcas' hunting companion, y. 7^. The Spohn well observes that * quod potoi ' 

othcr Interpretation, which is more com- corresponds to * aeriae,' both dräotuig diffi- 

monly adopted, makes Delia Menalcas' culty. He has done his best for to-day (re- 

mistress, or ' contubemalis,' who, on visit- ferring to the qnality, not to the qoantity 

ing him in the evening (7. 40), is recog- of his presents), and promisea to gire the 

nized by the watch-dogs, so that Menalcas same to-morrow. * Altera,' ' a leoond 

may mean indirectly to boast that he is be- batch of ten.' '* Totidem altera," Hör. 

loved by two persons, not merely by one, 1 Ep. 6. 34. 

like Damoetas. The language of y. 66 is 72 — 75.] ' D, O the things that Galatea 

rather in favour of this latter view, as other- says to me ; things that the gods might 

wise we should have ezpected some allusion listen to 1 M, Amyntas, yon loye me ; 

to hunting. do not separate from me in hunting.' 

68 — 71-] ' D. I have marked a wood- 73] *Let not such predous w(»ds be 

pigeon's nest as a present for Galatea. 4f* wholly lost, but conyey some part at least 

I have sent Amyntas ten apples, and will to the ear of the gods.' Comp. Theoer. 

send ten more to-morrow.' 7* 93. So Apollo listens to the nightin- 

68.] Tbeocr. 5. 96. «Yeneri,' <'Tun gale's song, Aristoph. Birds, 217. Those 

meam Venerem vituperas ? " Plant. Cure, who, like Heyne and Voss, suppose that the 

1. 3. 36. ' Notare,' i. q. ' animadvertere,' gods are requested to hear Galatea's tows 

as in G. 3. 100, A. 5. 648, &e. * Ipse ' and punish her perjury, quite mistake the 

denotes that he has observed it himself, in- passage. 

stead of trusting to hearsay, so that he will 7^.] To carry the toils fbr another, or 

be sure to remember it, and recognize the watch them whUe he was hunting (Xtyo- 

place where the young are ready to be irTäadai) seems to have been a common 

taken. . Thus there is no reason ^o under- compliment. Tibull. 1. 4. 50., 4. 3. 12. 

stand ' notavi ' with Wagn. of actually set- Ovid, Art. Am. 2. 189. He complains that 

ting a mark on the spot. he is separated from Am3rntas, who takes 

69.] Wood-pigeons are sacred to Venus, the more attractive and dangerons part of 

* Aeriae ' occurs in Lucr. 1. 12., 5. 825, as the adventure ; and this untoward drcnm- 

an cpithet of * volucres,' as we say ' birds of stance is opposed to ' ipse animo non 

theair:' herc, however, it means making spernis.' ' What is your affection to me, 

their nests high in air, like ** aeria turtur if you will not give me your Company ?' 
ab ulmo," 1. 59, so that it reminds us that 78—79.] ' D. Send me Phyllis fbr my 

the intended gift is hazardous. ' Congessere,' birthday, you can come on the next holi- 

a brief expression for * nidum congessere ' day. M, I send you Phyllis ? She is 

(Plaut. Rud. 3. 6. 5), as we say ' to build.' my love, and cries at parting from me.' 
''Apes in alvearium congesserant," Cic. 
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Cum faciam vitula pro frugibus, ipse yenito. 

M. Phyllida amo ante aUas ; nam me discedere flevit. 

Et longum Fonnose, vale, vale, inquit, loUa. 

D. Triste lupus stabidis, maturis frugibus imbres, 80 

Arboribus venti, nobis Amaryllidis irae. 

M, Dulce satis humor, depulsis arbutus haedis, 

Lenta salix feto pecori, mihi solus Amyntas. 

2). Pollio amat nostram, quamvis est nistica, Musam : 

J^ierides, vitulam lectori pascite vestro. 85 

M, Pollio et ipse facit nova carmina : pascite taurmn, 

lam comu petat et pedibus qui spargat arenam. 

2). Qui te, Pollio, amat, veniat, quo te quoque gaudet ; 

770 ^® birthday was a season for ▼. 82, are Tirtually nouns, like foßspbv 

merry-making and love ; the Ambaryalia Kaxov in Theoer. * Lupus/ A. 9. 59. ' Im- 

(* com fiiciam vitula pro frugibus *) was a bres/ comp. 6. 1. 322 foll. 

time of abstinenoe from love. See the de- 81.] 'Venti:' 6. 1. 443. Damoetas seems 

Bcription of that festival in Tibull. 2. 1. to have three mistresses, Galatea, Phyllis, 

Festus says : ** Ambarvalis hostia est, quae and Amaryllis. They can scarcely be fancy 

rei divinae causa drcum arva ducitur ab loves, because Menalcas sticks to Amyntas. 

üs qui pro frugibus fadunt." Numerous 82.] 'Depulsis' ('amatribus/ 'ab ubere/ 

instances of ' facere ' and 6fZiiv for ' sacri- or * a lacte *) : comp. 1. 22. The leaves of 

ficare/ and Upä pkZtiv will be ibund in the the arbutus would tempt the young kids. 

lezioons. The Roman, the Medicean of ** Frondentia capris Arbuta sufficere/' 6. 

Pierius, and some other MSS. have ' vitu- 3. 300. 

lam/ which is admissible in point of gram- 83.] Cattle were fond of the willow leaves 

mar, but not in point of euphony. The (1. 79), and after yeaning or during preg- 

ablative however is the regulär case in such a nancy their favourite food would be espe- 

connecdon. ** Facere catulo,'' Coluro. 2. 22. cially grateful (1. 50). 

" Quot agnis fecerat? " Plaut. Stich. 1.3. 97. 84—87.] ' D. Pollio is my patron, and 

Comp, the use of 'agna — haedo,' Hör. 1. the prince of critics. M, Pollio is more 

Od. 4. 12, where some MSS. have the ac- — ^he is the prince of poets.' 

cusative. 84.] Pollio and Virgil's book (lectori) 

78.] Menalcas retorts in the person of crop out very awkwardly here ; and there- 

lollas— ' Phyllis, whom you bid me send fore the want of propriety need not restrain 

to you is in love with me, and wept when I us from taking ' vitulam * and ' taurum ' as 

left her.' This Phyllis seems to be a female the prizes of different kinds of poetry. But 

slave and mistress of lollas, whom Da- the * nova carmina ' were tragedies, and the 

moetas pretends to rival in her affections. bull was the prize of dithyrambic contests. 

So Corydon 7* 30 speaks in the person of Probably the victim rises with the rise 

Micon. ' Flevit ' with an object dause, as from critic and patron to poet. There 

in Prop. 1. 7* 18, " Flebisin aeterno surda seems no occasion to suppose that a sacri- 

jaoere situ." fice for PoUio's safety is intended. Observe 

79.] 'Longum, vale, inquit :' she length- how studiously Virgil avoids shortening the 

ened out her fiirewell, saying ' Vale, vale,' in last syllable of Pollio, unlike Hör. 2 Od. 1. 

her reluctance to part. So Wagn. rightly in- 14., 1 S. 10. 42. 

terprets it. In other words ' longum ' goes 86.] Some take ' nova carmina ' to mean 

wiüi • inquit,' not with ' vale.' So " longum tragedies on Roman subjects, not borrowed 

clamet," Hör. A. P. 459, and the Homeric from the Greek (Dict. Biogr. Pollio) ; but 

fioKpbv ävTiiv, With the metre comp. 6. this is too specific. If anything, ' nova ' 

44. means ' original / but it may be merely a 

80—83.] * D, Everything in nature has carrying out of the notion of ' ipse,' ♦ ho 

its bane : mine is the wrath of Amaryllis. makes verses himself, and does not merely 

M, Everything in nature has its delight : criticize those of others.' 

mine is Amyntas.' 87*] Repeated A. 9. 629. 

80. 3 Theoer. 8. 57. ' Triste ' and ' dulce/ 88—91.] '2>. May PoUio's admirers be 
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Mella fluant illi, ferat et rubns asper amomuin. 

M. Qui Bayixim non odit, amet tua carmina, Maevi, 90 

Atque idem iiiiigat vulpes et miilgeat hircos. 

D. Qui legitis flores et huini nascentia fraga, 

Frigidus, o pueri, fugite hinc, latet anguis in herba. 

M, Parcite, oves, niTniiim procedere : non bene ripae 

Creditur ; ipse aries etiam nunc vellera siccat. 95 

2>. Tityrc, pasccntis a flumine reice capellas : 

Ipse, ubi tempus erit, omnis in fönte layabo. 

M, Cogite Ovis, pueri ; si lac praeceperit aestus, 

TJt nuper, frustra pressabimns ubera palmis. 

like -him 1 M. May Bavius' and Maevius' foolish dispntants that one was milking a 

admirers be like tliem 1' he-goat, and the other catdiing tlie milk in 

88.] ' Veniat, quo te quoque gaadet (ve- a sieye. Here, however, 'jüngere vulpes ' 

niese),* * maj your lot be his, and may he and * mulgere hircos' appears to be a sort 

enjoy with you the dreamy felicity of the of comic purgatory, opposed to the paradiae 

golden age/ Such seems the simplest way of y. 89. 

of taking thls difficult passage, and the one 92 — 95.] ' Z>. Strawberry gathexers, be- 
best corresponding to VT. 90, 91. Heyne wäre of snakes. M. Sheep, beware of 
quotes Theoer. 1. 20, Kai räq ßioKoXiKäg iiri going too near the water.' 
rö n-Xcov iicco Moiaorc* Even if the ellipse 93.] The oonfused order of the words and 
were supplied it would be sufficiently cum- the rapidity of the measure are noted as 
brous to say, * the lot which he is glad that expressive. 'Frigidu8angni8/8.7* "^Tvxpb^ 
you also have attained ' for * your lot,' so o^iv, Theoer. 15. 68. 
that there is some temptation to believe the 94.] Theoer. 5. 100. ' Non bene ripae 
passage corrupt, though Burmann's * landet ' creditur,' ** Aliis male creditur," Hör. 2 S. 
would not mend it much. 4. 21. 

89.] The shepherd naturally dwells on 96 — 99.] ' D, Keep the goats from the 

the rural glories of the golden age, as exist- river : I'll wash them in time. M. Get 

ing in fable (G. 1. 131), and in prophecy the ewes into the shade, or thej will nm 

(£. 4. 25. 30). The poct and his admirer dry again.' 

are apparently supposed to live together in 96.] * Reice,' so 'eicit' for ' eiidt,' Lncret. 

dreamland. Possibly, as Forb. thinks, honey 3. 877* Ramshom, Lat. Gr. 212. 1. b. From 

may be spccified as a common emblem of Gell. 4. 17 there seems to have been a ten- 

poetical sweetness (Hör. 1 Ep. 19. 44, &c.), dency in his time to write Compounds of 

while the image of the bramble bearing * iacio ' with a Single ' i,' even wh^e the 

spices may mean that the meanest rustic preceding syllable required to be lengthened. 

argument is to produce a sense of beauty. Statins, Theb. 4. 574, " reidtque canes," 

Comp. 4.2. All we know of 'amomum' * calls off the dogs.' Virg. has M>parently 

is, that it grew in the east, and yielded a fra- imitated Theoer. 4. "44, /3dXXc KaruOt rä 

grant spiee. Itoccursin *cinnamomum'and fiotrx^Of which is explained by the costom 

< cardamomum.' Keightley. There may bea of shepherds flinging their crooks among 

reference to Theoer. 1. 132, whereDaphnis, the cattle, Hom. 11. 23. 845. Plantus 

like Dämon, £cl. 8. 52, prays for a change however has '* in bubilem reiicere (boves)," 

in the course of nature, vvv ia fikv ^opioirt Pers. 2. 5. 18. Tityrus is addressed as a 

ßuToit 0opiocre S' äxavOai c.r.X. Thus the herdsman, as in v. 20., 9. 23* 

blessing is put into a form which had been 97 •] Theoer. 5. 4. 145. 

used by the Greek poet for a curse, and we 98.] * Cogite,' * in umbras/ which is ez- 

are prepared for the counter wish in v. 91. pressed in v. 107 of the spurious Culex. 

90.] For thcse worthies see Dict. Biog. The sheep are driven into the shade at mid- 

91.] * lungat vulpes ' is explained 'yoke day that they may be fit for milk ing at 

für ploughing,' the expression being appa- evening. 

rcntly proverbiol. Suidas has dXfuiri/4 99.1 Observe the reality which 'at 

TÖv ßovv iXauvd. Demonax, according nuper' gives to the injunction. 
to Ludan (Vit. Dem. 38), said of two 
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2). Heu, heu, quam pingui macer est mihi taurus in ervo ! 

Idem amor exitium pecori pecorisque miagistro. loi 

Jf. His certe neque amor caussa est ; vix ossibus haerent. 

Nescio quis teneros oculus mihi fa^cinat agnos. 

D, Die, quibus in terris — et eris mihi magnus Apollo — 

TpB pateat caeli spatium non amplius ulnas. 105 

ir. 5ic, quibus in terris inscripti nomina regum 

Nascantur flores, et Phyllida solus habeto. 

P. Non nostrum inter vos tantas conponere Utes. 

Et vitula tu dignus, et hie, et quisquis amores 

Aut metuet dulcis, aut experietur amaros. i lo 

Claudite iam rivos, pueri : sat prata biberunt. 

100 — 103.] * D. Mj bnll won't fettten: would uot naturally express the ground 

it is loye. M. My lambs won't either; possessed by or covering Caelius, so that 

it is the evU eye.' the riddle, according to its traditional ex- 

100.] Theoer. 4. 20. ' Enrnm/ a spedes planation, does not even fulfil the condi. 

of tare : probably the hairy tare that grows tions of a good catch. ' Apollo/ as the 

hl our fields and hedges. Keightley. The god of divination. 

cid reading before Heins, was ' arro/ which 106.] ' Regum/ * princes / the Homeric 

is fonnd in the Rom. * Quam ' with * macer.' ßaffiXTJec, So in Hör. 4 Od. 2. 13, ** Seu 

105.] For the construction * non am« deos, regesve canit, deorum Sanguinem.'' 

plius tris ulnas/ see on G. 4. 207* ' Reges ' is applied to Theseus, Pirithous, 

102.] Theoer. 4. 15. * These of mine and Bellerophon. The flower meant is the 

are not even so well off as yours ; they have hyacinth, which was supposed to be in- 

some malady more mysterious than love.' scribed with Ai Ai to express the name of 

' Neque ' is for ' ne quidem/ used like AlaQy or with Y for 'TaKivOoQ, the lost 

oiidk. Wagn. quotes Cic. Tusc. 1. 26, ** quo favourite of Apollo. 

nee in deo quidquam malus intelligi po- 108 — 111.] *P, I cannot decide between 

test,'' Pliny 17. 4, ** Sed neque illa, quae those who feel so truly and sing so well.' 

laudatur, <üu, praeterquam salici, utilis sen- 109.] Both ultimately wagered a heifer. 

titur." See v. 49. * Et quisquis — amaros :' this is 

103.] Comp. Hör. 1 Ep. 14. 37^ " Non obscure and h^rshly expressed, but there 

istic (at his farm) obliquo oculo mea com- seems no reason to suspect the text. The 

moda quisquam Limat, non odio obscuro general sense no doubt is, as Serv. says, * Et 

morsuque venenat.' * tu et hie digni estis vitula et quicunque similis 

104—107.] * i>. Guess my riddle, and yestri est,' anyone who can feel love as you 

you shall be my Apollo. M. Guess mine, have shown you can, the alarm which at- 

and you shall have Phyllis to yourself.' tends its enjoyment, and the pangs of dis- 

104.] According to Serv. Asconius Fe- appointment. The action may be put for 

dianus heard Vii^l say that he had intended the celebration of the action, as in 6. 62 , 

in this passage to set a trap for the critics ; 9. 19 ; or Falaemon may mean that the 

and that the real answer was the tomb of lover is equal to the poet, as in vv. 88, 89, 

Caelius, a Mautuan who had squandered his the admirer seems to be equal to the poet. 

estate, and lefb himself only land enough Nene of the corrections that have been pro- 

for a tomb. The critics may be pardoned posed improve the passage. 

if they have fallen into such a trap with 111.] If Falaemon says this to his slaves, 

their eyes öpen, though their various guesses, it also alludes metaphorically to the stream 

e. g. a well, an oven, the shield of Achilles, of bucolic verse. ' Rivos,' the sluices. 

the pit called * mundus ' in the Comitium, ** Rivus est locus per longitudinem depres- 

only opened for three days each year, are sus, quo aqua decurrat/' Dig. 43. 21. 1. 2. 
not particolarly happy. 'Caeli spatium' 
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ECLOGA IV. 
POLMO. 

The predse reference of this fsmona poem ib stül, and will probably remain» an an- 
solved problem. It seems, howerer, possible to arrive at oertain proziniate rasnlb. 

Tbe date ia fixed to the year 714, when Pollio was oonsnl and aasisted in negotiating 
the peace of Brandisium. The hero of the poem ia a child bom, or to be bom, in this 
auspicious year, who is gradually to pexfect the restoration theo beginning. It is düBcolt 
to say who the child was, for the simple reason that Yirgil's antidpations were nerer fol- 
filled. It is not certain that the child was ever bom : it is oertain that, ii bom, he did not 
become the regenerator of his time. On the other band, there is considerable soope for 
conjecturiug who he may have been. Pollio himself had two sons bom aboat this period : 
the treaty was solemnized by the marriage of Antonius with Octavia, and the nnion of 
Octavianus with Scribonia had taken place not long before. Tradition, as given by Servios, 
fsvours the claims of both of PoUio's sons, one of whom, called Saloninas from hia fistiier'a 
capture of Salona in Dalmatia, died in bis infancy, while the other, C. Anmns GaUns, 
who is Said to have spoken of himself to Asconius Pedianus as the person meant, ÜTed to 
be discussed by Augustus as his possible successor (Tac. Ann. 1. 13), and finally fdl a 
victim to the jealousy of Tiberios (ib. 6. 23). Octavianus' marriage issued in the birth of 
Julia : Octavia's child, if it was ever bom, was the child not of Antonius, but of ICar- 
cellus, her former husband, by whom she was pregnant at the time of her seoond mar- 
riage. Any of these births, so &r as we can see, may have i^peared at tlie time to a 
courtly or enthusiastic poet a suffident centre round which to group the hopes abeady 
assumed to be rising in men*s minds, and though the next three years may have made a 
difference in this respect, the poem would still continue to be in its general featores tbe 
embodiment of a feeling not yet extinguished, and as such mtght well be pubUshed along 
with the other Eclogues. The peace of Brundisium itself was not so mndi the canse of 
this enthusiasm as the occasion of its manifestation — the partial satisfaction of a yeaming 
which had long been feit, not merely the transient awakening of desires hitherto dormant 
^ow far such hopes may have been connected with the expectation of a Messiah opens 
a Wide question. Tbe coinddence between Yirgil's language and that of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets is suffidently striking : but it may be doubted whether '^Hrgil uses any 
Image to which a classical parallel cannot be fouud. 

The allusions to the prophedes of the Sibyl and to the doctrine of the Annas Magnus 
will be found ezplained in their places. Some features of the poem, whidi seem to 
deserve attention, are noticed in the note on v. 18. 

SiCELiDES Musae, paulo maiora canamus ! 
Non omnis arbusta iuvant humilesque myricae ; 
Si canimus silvas, silvae sint Consule dignae. 

1—3.] 'My rural song must now rise the species of which 'silvae' symboBses 

into a higher region.' the genus. They were moreover sacred to 

1.] * Sicelides Musae,' Muses of Theocri- Apollo, who was called ftvptcatoc and /ivpc- 

tus. See Introduction to the Eclogues, p. KtvoQf being represented with a branch of 

7, note 3. one in his band, so that they are natarally 

2.] Tamarisks form part of Theocritus' assodated with poetry here as in 6. 10., 10. 

scenery (1. 13., ö. 101). Here they are 13. 

emblems of the lower strain of rural poetry, 3.] < Silvas i* comp. 1.2. < If my theme is 
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Ultima Cymaei venit iam carminis aetas ; 
Magnus ab integro saeclorum nascitur ordo. 



still to be the coantry, let it rise to a dignity goage borrowed from Jewish prophecy, and 

of which a consul need not be ashamed/ so * finds no difficulty ' in accounting for the 

A consul like Pollio need not be ashamed phraseology employed by Virgil (Hiat vol. 

of the raral glories of the golden age, 3. 89 iii. p. 232). Whether the * ultima aetas * is 

note. identical with the * magnus saeclorum ordo/ 

4 — 170 'The golden age is retnming. or whether the one is the end of the old 

A glorious child is bom. Thy oonsubhip, cycle, the other the beginning of the new, 

Pollio, will usher him into life, and inaugu- is not clear. The latter Tiew is tbat most 

rate a period of peace, when the world will naturally presented by the passage : the 

obey a godlike king/ former is countenanced by some obscure 

4.] 'Cymaei carminis/ Hhe Sibylline notices in Serv. about ten ages (comp. 

verses ' — ^the Sibyl of Cumae being the Juvenal's ' nona aetas/ 13. 28), each with 

most fiimons. The original Sibylline books its appropriate metal, the last being the age 

having been destroyed in the buming of the of the sun. On v. 10 Serv. quotes the fol- 

Capitol in Sulla's time, the senate ordered lowing passage from the fourth book of a 

a coUection of Sibylline verses to be made in treatise, * De Dis/ by Nigidius Figulus, a 

the Yarious towns of Italy and Greece. contemporaryof Julius Caesar, and esteemed 

After a critical ezamination about a thou- second only to Varro in learning: " Qui- 

sand lines were retained as genuine, and dam Deos et eorum genera temporibus et 

preserved with the same formality as the aetatibus, inter quos et Orpheus : primum 

lost Yolumes. Varro however teUs us regnum Satumi, deinde Jovis, tum Nep- 

(Dionys. Halic. Antiq. R. 4. 62) that some tuni, inde Plutonis : nonnulÜ etiam, ut 

spurions ones were introduced, which might magi, aiunt ApoUinis fore regnum : in quo 

be detected by their acrostich character, and yidendum est ne ardorem, sive illa ecpyrosis 

this test was employed by Cicero (De Div. appellanda est, dicant :'' i. e. the final con- 

2. 54) to disprove a professedly Sibylline flagration. But this, though possibly the 

prediction brought forward by those who origin of Servius' notices, teils us nothing 

wished to make Caesar king. Later we about the Sibylline prophecy. Probus 

find that forgeries of the kind had become merely says " post quattuor saecula TraXiy- 

common, private persons pretending to yeviaiav futuram cecinit.'' The other ex- 

have Oracles in their possession, and the planation of * Cymaeum carmen ' as the 

matter was accordingly twice publicly in- poem of Hesiod, whose father came from 

vestigated under Augustus (Suet. Aug. 31), Cyme in Aeolis, breaks down, as Hesiod's 

and under Tiberius (Tac. Aiin. 6. 12). Of theory of the four (or rather five) ages is 

the predse oracle to which Virgil refers not a theory of cycles, and the last age he 

nothing seems to be known. We can only mentions is the worst or iron age, in which 

conjecture, with Voss, from whom this note he represents himself as living, though in 

is mainly taken, that it prophesied the re- an obscure passage (Works and Days, 180) 

tum of the golden age by the accomplish- he apparently holds out a hope that it too 

ment of the great cyclo. The emperor Con- may be destroyed. * Cymaei * is restored 

stuitine in bis oration to the clergy pre- by Wagn. and Forb., being found in some 

served by Eusebius, quotes an acrostich MSS. here, and supported by the Med. in 

Oracle, which, though an evident forgery by A. 3. 441., 6. 98. Forb. remarks that the 

a Christian, imposed on many both before old name was Kv/ii;, whence Kv/iaToc, the 

and after bis time. Augustine, who dtes later Kovfiai or * Cumae,' the adjective of 

a Latin Version of it (De Civitate Dei, 18. which is ' Cumanus.' 
23) curiously enough, in bis Exposition of 5.] The reference is to the doctrine of 

St. Paulis Epistle to the Romans, authen- the * annus magnus,' or ' Platonicus/ a 

ticates it by this line of Virgil, but for vast period variously estimated at 2489, 

which he wonld have been unwilling to be-' 3000,7777, 12,954, 15,000, and 1 8,000 years, 

lieve that the Sibyl prophesied of Christ, to be completed whenever alf the heavenly 

An elaborate edition of this and the other bodies should occupy the same places in 

Sibylline oracles has been published, with a which they were at the beginning of the 

LaäntransIationandnotes,by M.Alexandre world. In each of these periods it was 

(Paris, 1851 — 7)* Mr. Merivale believes supposed that the cycle of mundane and 

these Oracles to be the representatives of human history repeated itself. Like the 

othflfs of an earlier date, which spoke lan- ordinary year, the ' annus magnus ' was 
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lam rcdit et Virgo, rcdcunt Satumia regna ; 

lam nova progcnies caclo demittitur alto. 

Tu modo nascenti pucro, quo ferrea priinum 

Dcsinct ac toto surget gens aurca mundo, 

Casta fave Lueiiia : tuus iam regnat Apollo. lo 

Tequc adco decus hoc aevi, to Consule, inibit, 

Pollio, et incipicut inagni proccdcro mcnses ; 

Te ducc, si qua manent sceleris vestigia nostri, 

dividcd into threo hundrcd and sixty-five 8.] ' Nascenti — fave,' ' Bmile on or speed 

days, twelve months, and four seasons, tho his birth.' It is difficalt to aay whether 

latter bcing identificd by some with the ' quo ' is to be taken as the ablative of tbe 

four ages of mankind, while otbers, sucb as agent (' who shall put an end to the race of 

Aristotle, connected tbe winter with the iron and restore the age of gold'), or as 

dcluge, the summer with tbe ünal confla- an ablative absolute or ablative of circam- 

gration. ScHi Voss's note, from which tbe stances, like ' te Consule ' — * under whom 

abovc is abridged, and compare Marrobius, the age of iron shall end/ &c. ' Primum/ 

Somn. Scip. 2. 1 1, and Ccnsoriiius, De Die ' at last ;* comp. 1. 45. 

Natali, c. 18. Whether tbis doctrine was 10.] If any reliance is to be plaoed on 

in any way connected with tbe Etniscau Serv.'s Statement referrcd to on t. 4, tbat 

tbcory of seclcs, with which it might possi- the Sibylline prophecy made the last of tlie 

bly be brought into some kind of harmony, ten ages the age of the sun, it is doubtless 

secms not easy to say, though tbe commcn- he that is 8{>oken of here as ApoUo. 

tators appeor to treat thcm togethcr. * Ab Whether any furtber historical reference ii 

integro/ " columnam efficere ab integro/' supposed— to Apollo as the reputed fitther 

Cic. Vcrr. 2. 1 . 6(!. We also find ' ex in- of Octavianus, for instance, mnst depend on 

tegro ' and ' de integro,' like * de novo.' the opinion hcld as to tbe hero of tbe 

Tbe lengtbening of MntSgro/ though not Eclogue. See Introduction. 'Tuns/ be- 

usual, is found Lucr. 1 . 927t and elsewberc. cause Ludna and Diana (Eilithyia and Ar- 

6.] Heyne places a semicolon aficr temis) were identified. 

'Virgo.' Wagn. strikes it out and adds 11.] ' Tuquc adeo ' are not unfreqnently 

tbis note : *' ' Redit et Virgo, rcdeunt found together, as in G. 1. 24 ; Ennius, 

Satumia regna ' is the same thing as ' et Medea, fr. 14, " luppiter, tuque adeo, sum- 

Virgo et Satumia regna redeunt.' Foritis me sol, qui omnis res inspids ;" 'adeo' 

to l^ observed that the repetition of a noun or here, as in other places, giving a rhetoricsl 

yerb is sometimes cquivalent to a repetition prominence to the word after which it is 

of the copula : A. 7. 327, * Odit et ipse used. See G. 2. 323, A. 3. 203. 

pater Pluton, odero sorores Tartareae mon- 11.] * Decus hoc aevi,' *thi8 glorioos 

■tmm;' 8. 91, * Labitur uncta vadis abies : age.' Lucr. 2. 15, '* Qualibus in tenebris 

mirantur et undae, Miratur nemus insuetum vitae quantisque periclis Degitur hoc aevi 

fblgentia longe Scnta virum ;' 11. 169, quodcumque est." Comp, also '* monitram 

' Quin ego non alio digner te funere, Palla, mulieris," Plaut. Poen. 1. 2. G4, and StO' 

Quam pius Aeneas, et quam magni Phryges, irorov OTvyoi, Aesch. Choeph. 770. ' Ini- 

et quam Tyrrheniqne duces, Tyrrhenum bit,' *commence,'as in 'anno ineunte,' 'iu- 

ezerdtus omnis ;' 12. 648, ' Totae adeo con- eunte aetate.' 

▼ersae ades, omnesque Latini, Omnes Dar- 12.] ' Magni menses,' the perioda into 

damdae.' The preposition is repcated in which the 'magnus annus' was divided. 

the tarne way : A. 10. 313, ' huic gladio See on v. 5. 

perqiie aonea suta, Per tunicam squalentem 13.] * Te duce,' under your auspioes as 

■BIO, latus haurit apertum.' " ' Virgo,' consul, giving tbe year its name. ' Scele- 

' JnattoBi' who left the earth in the iron age. ris,' not general, like ' fraudis,' v. 31, bat 

G. 9. 474. referriug to tbe guilt of dvil bloodshed. 

70 ' Nora progenies,' ' a new and better Kdghtley refers to Hör. 1 Od. 2. 20, ** Cni 

moe of men.' " Gens anrea," y. 9. With dabit partis scelus ezpiandi luppiter ? " and 

«OKelo denittttiir' comp. G. 2. 385, Epod. 7- li '*Quo, quo scelesti ruitia?" 

'' Nocium AmoiUi Trow gena miisa 80 ' pacatum orbem ' y. 17. 
edonL" 
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Inrita perpetua solvent formidine terra«. 

nie deuin Yitam accipiet divisque videbit 15 

Permixtos lieroas et ipse videbitiir illis, 

Pacatumque reget patriis virtutibus orbem. 

At tibi prima, puer, nullo munuscTila cidtu 

Errantis bederas passim cum bacebare tellus 

Mixtaque ridenti colocasia fiindet acantbo. 20 

Ipsae lacte domum referent distenta capellae 

Ubera, nee magnos metuent armenta leones. 

Ipsa tibi blandes fiindent cunabula flores. 

Occidet et serpens, et fallax herba veneni 

Oecidet ; Assyrimn volgo nascetiir amomum. 26 

At simul heroum laudes et facta parentis 

14.] 'Inrita,' in its strict sense, *by 19.] 'Passim' goeswith 'fandet' What 

their abolition.' now grows only in certain places will then 

lö.] • nie,' the ' puer ' of v. 8. ' Deum grow everywhere. It is doubtful what 

Titam,' the characteristic of the golden ' bacchar * is : some say foxglove, others 

age; &<m Qioi iZffov, Hesiod, Works, asarabacca, a creeping plant with leaves 

112. Another of its Privileges was that of somewhat like ivy. 'Colocasium' is the 

fiuniliar intercourse with the gods on earth, Egyptian bean, which was introduced into 

Catnll. 62 (64) ad fin., here expressed by Italy. 

'videbit.' 21.] 'Ipsae,' *of their own accord;' so 

16.] ' Videbitiür ' expresses the reciprocal airös in Greek, e. g. Theoer. 11.12. ' The 

character of the intimacy. In Aesch. Eum. goats shall need no goatherd, and the kine 

411 the Furies are said to be ovr' ip Oiaiai no kdiper. They are to produce milk for 

vpoc Bt&v oputfikvats, thee, so lions and wolves will not approach 

17.] 'Patriis' of conrse cannot be ex- them.' Ck)mp. Hör. Epod. IC. 49, which 

plained withont solving the riddle of the seems to be imitated either by or from Virg., 

Edogue. according to the date which we assign to its 

18—25.] ' Natnre will do honour to the composition. 

habe : flowers wUl spring spontaneously : 23.] ' Ipsa ' in the same sense as ' ipsae,' 

herds will come to be milked for its suste- y. 21, 'nullo cultu,' v. 18, ' No need to 

nanoe: poison will betaken out of its way.' make thee a bed of flowers. The ground 

18.] The Coming of the golden age will on which thou liest will of its own accord 

be gradnal, its stages corresponding to those bring forth flowers to show its love.' 

in Üie life of the child. Thos its infancy is < Blandes ' has the sense of ' blandiri.' 

signalized by the production of natural gifts 24.] With this and the previous line 

wad. the removal of natural evils, tblngs comp. Hör. 3 Od. 4. 17 foll. : 

wlüch were pü^ly realized even before : ,, ^^ ^uto ab atris corpore viperis 

in ite youth the vegetable world wiU actu^y pormirem et ursis, ut premerer sacra 

diange its nature : in its manhood the Laurooue coUataoue mvrto 

diaiure will ext^idto the animals. Fürths, -kt • t^ • •' a. tt 
the particular changes would seem to be 

adapted to the successive requirements of The serpents and poisonous plants are re- 

the diild. There are toys and milk for its moved for the child's sake. So in the re- 

duldhood, whidi is to be specially guarded markable parallel to this whole passage in 

from härm; stronger food for its youth, Isaiah 11, *' The sucking child shall play on 

which is not to be without adyenture and the hole of the asp " (y. 8). ' Herba 

military glory ; quiet and prosperous luxury yeneni,' ' poisonous herb.' ' Veneni ' is a 

for its mstore age. ' Munuscula/ as Keight- gen. of quality. Comp. Juy. 3. 4, " gratum 

]eyweUremarks,are gifts for children. "Non Uttus amoeni Secessus." ' Fallax 'is well 

inyisa feres pueris munnscula paryis," Hör. illustrated by Sery. from 6. 2. 152, " nee 

1 Ep. 7. 17. ' NuUo cultu ' is a character- miseros Mlunt aconita legentis." 

istic of the golden age. O. 1. 128. Hesiod, 25.] For ' amomum ' see 3. 89. 

Works, 118. 26—36.] * When he adyanoes to youth, 
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lom legere et quae sit poteris cognosoere virtus : 
Molli paulatim flayescet campus arista, 
• Incultisquo rubens pendebit sentibus uva. 

Et durae quercus sudabunt roscida mella. 30 

Pauca tarnen suberunt priscae yestigia fraudia, 
Quae temptare Thctim ratibus, quae cingere muris 
Oppida, quae iubeant telluri infindere sulcos. 
Alter erlt tum Tipliys, et altera quae vehat Argo 
Delectos heroas ; erunt etiam altera bolla, 35 

Atque iterum ad Troiam magnus mittetur Achilles. 
Hinc, ubi iam firmata Yirum te fecerit aetas, 
Cedet et ipse mari Tector, nee nautica pinus 

com, wine, and honey will come anbidden : Hesiod, Works, 232 foU. ohp&n Sh ifVQ 

there will also be the glory of adventure.' 'Acpii fikv ri ^ipti ßak&vov^, fikveti ii 

26.] K\ia ävSpwv rfpt^utv, Hom. II. 9. /xfXtffffac, of the goldm-age bletiuigs which 

624. * Pareiitis * is doubtless tbe true read- attend the good even now. 

iDg, as well as the best supported : *pa- 31.] * Fraadis/ the widEedne« of aiti- 

rentum ' would be a natural correction ficial sodety, oppoeed to the simpUdty and 

from such passages as A. 1. 645., 2. 448., innocenoe of the State ofnatnre. Theideais 

10. 282. The child will read of the glorios kept in * temptare' and in 'mentiri ' (y. 42). 

of its father and the heroes of older time, 32.] 'Temptare ' like ** soUidtant freCa," 

the subjed» of poetrj and history, and thns 6. 2. 603. Comp. Hör. 1 Od. 3. 9 folL 

leam to conceive of virtue. * Cingere/ imitated by Or. M. 1. 97 (speak- 

28.] ' Flavescet arista/ that is, %pon- ing of the golden age), ** Nondum ptaed- 

taneously, whidi seems to be expressed by pites dngebant oppida fosaae." 

'paulatim:' there will be no process of 33.] The Roman MS. has 'tellnremin- 

sowing, from which the springing of the findere sulco;' but *infindnnt paiiter sol- 

crop can date, bat the field will gradually cos ' occurs A. 5. 142. 

develop into corn. Comp. Hör. Epod. 16. 34.] In the Sibylline cyde all hiatary 

43 füll, (of the Islands of the Biest) : ''Red- was to come over again. Vii^ leems to 

dit ubi Cererem tellus inarata quotannis, be mixing this notion with tfaat of a retnm 

Et imputata floret usque vinea, Grerminat et to the age of gold, so as to gire some loope 

nunquam fallentis termes oliyae." ' Molli ' to the national love of oonqnest. In Hesiod 

may perhapsmean'waving:' comp, "mollia the heroes form a fonrth age, between 

osolla/' 6. 2. 389 (note). brazen and iron. Tiphys was tibe helms- 

29.] In 6. 1. 132 Virg. goes one step man of the Argo. 

further, intimating that in the golden age 35.] The Argonauts are caUed ' ddecti 

wine ran in the beds of the rivers. • yiri * Enn. Med. 5, ' lecti juTenea ' CatnlL 

30.] ' Rosdda/ because it was imagined 62 (64). 4, perhaps a translation of äpiertS^. 

that the hon^ feil in the shape of dew, and See Eur. Med. 5 (Elmsley's note). Theoer. 

was gathered by the bees from leaves — 13. 16. ' Altera bella,' the old wan Ofer 

''aerii mellis coelestia dona/' G. 4. 1. On again. 

the retnm of the golden age it will appear 36.] Achilles is the emblem of the 

in larger quantities, so that men will be youthful warrior : otherwise a seoond ood- 

able to gather it from leaves for themselves, qnest of Troy would hardly be memtknied 

as they will be able to obtain everything as the typical achievement of the hero kiog 

eise without labour. Comp. G. 1. 131. of the descendants of Trojans. 

There also may be a reference, as Heyne re- 37 — 47.] ' When he is grown to man- 

marks, to the honey sometimes found in the hood, even commerce will cease, fbr evctr- 

hollows of trees (G. 2. 453), as there is in thing will grow everywhere ; natnre will 

the parallel passage, Hör. Epod. 16. 47i supply the place, not only of indnatry, bot 

" Mella cava manant ex ilice,'' as if this of artifidal dvilization : so tbe Eates orr 

would happen everywhere ander the new dain.' 

Order of things, and this is supported by 38.] ' Yector,' ' the passenger/ wbich 
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Mutabit merces : omnis feret onmia tellus. 

Non rastros patietur humus, non vinea falcem ; 40 

Bobustus qnoque iam tauris iuga solvet arator ; 

Nee varios discet mentiri lana eolores, 

Ipse sed in pratis aries iam suaye rubenti 

Muriee, iam eroeeo mutabit vellera luto ; 

Sponte gnia saiidyx paseentis vestiet agnos. 45 

TaKa saeela, suis dixerunt, cunite^ fiisis 

Coneordes stabili fatorum numine Pareae. 

Adgredere o magnos — aderit iam tempus — honores, 

seems to be its sense where it is used of substance ; Serv. calls it a plant, and some 

maritime carriage. ' Et ipse/ mach more have had tiie bad taste to think that these 

the sailor in a ship of war. lambs of the golden age were to be turned 

39.] ' Mntat merces ' of a merchant, scariet by feeding on that plant. Bentley 

Her. 1 S. 4. 29. 'Omnis/ &c. : comp, wished to read 'nascentis/ which seems 

6. 1. 63., 2. 109 notes. Virg. donbtless to show that he did not understand 'in 

copies Hesiod, Works, 236 foll., who says pratis.' 

of his uprigfat nation, oitS' kvi vri&v Nctr- 46.] ' Talia saeda,' ' O blessed ages,' 

aovToi, Kapvbv li 0epc( ^cl^oipoc äpovpa, which perhaps might be expressed in prose, 

40.] We seem to have gathored from tt. ' Cum talia sitis, carrite.' This nse of 

Sl Ibll. that even after nature has begun to * talia ' in the vocative may be compared to 

retom to the freedom and qpontaneity of the vocative nse of ovrog, e. g. Soph. Oed. 

the golden age, man will still continne to Col. 1627, & odroc, oiroQ, OUinovg, ri 

deal with her by foroe. We are now told fikWofi^v XaipcTv ; Virgil clearly had in his 

that in the füll derelopment of her gradous mind Catoll. (62) 64. 326, *' Sed vos, quae 

bounty snch violence will, as it were, die a fata sequmitur Currite ducentes subtemina, 

natural death, the same change which re- currite, fiisi,'' though he has as usual varied 

leases the sea and the Seaman from traffic the expression, making the Fates address 

releasing the earth and the hosbandman the ages, though they talk to the spindles. 

from tillage. The process in each case seems to be merely 

41.] One or two MSS. haye ' robustis,' that of ordaining the particular destiny, as 

which Forb. adopts ; bat * robustus ' is sup- a thing to come. So iTricXaidciv is used in 

ported by Lucr. 5. 933., 6. 1253, '* robustus Hom. fbr ordaining. The attempt of the 

corri moderator aratri.'' In either case the later editors, after Gerda, to bring Virg. 

q[>lthet is sufficiently natural, and cannot be more into conformity with Catullus by 

calied merely omamental, as the force em- making ' talia saeda ' the acc. after ' cor» 

ployed indicates the difficulty of the labour. rere ' is exceedingly harsh. 
Comp. G. 1. 63., 2. 38, 238, 260 foll., 355 47.] ' The Pareae that utter in concert 

folL notes. It signifies little whether *tauris ' the fixed will of fate.' For a similar use of 

be taken as dat. or abl. Both are suffi- ' ftümine * comp. A. 2. 123, " Quae sint ea 

dentiy supported ; and the difference in numina divom Flagitat.'' ' Namen fatorum ' 

sense between the two cases in such a con- is so &r a pleonasm that either word might 

nection seems scarcely ascertainable. have been used ¥dthout the other in nearly 

44.] We may either take ' mutabit ' for the same sense. For the line generaliy 

' facabit,' or in its common sense — ' will Serr. comp. Hör. Carm. Saec. 25 foll. In 

diange (the colour of^ his fleece for (or ' into ') the Ciris, v. 125, there is a line " Coneordes 

porple and yellow.' ' In pratis ' is the stabili finnarunt numine Pareae." 
same as * paseentis/ v. 45 — Sie live sheep 48—59.] ' Let him assume his throne — 

m the fidd, opposed to the fleece in the the whole world waits for him with expec- 

hands of the dyer. The country will en- tant longing. O may I live long enough 

joy the adyantages of luxury without its to teil of his glories! The theme wouid 

aitifidal ooncomitants, from which itrightly at once exalt meabo^e all poets, human 

shrlnks. 6. 2. 465. or divine.' 

46.] * Sandyx,' < scariet.' The < sandyx ' 48.] So Augustos is addressed G. 1. 42. 

is described by Pliny (35. 6) as a mineral ' Magnos honores ' is expkdned by Voss of 

E 2 
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Cara deum suboles, magnum lovis incrementum ! 

Aspice convexo nutantem pondere munduiiiy 50 

Terrasque tractusque maris caelumque profonduiDy 

Aspice, ventiiro laetantur ut omnia saeclo ! 

mihi tarn longae maneat pars idtima yitae, 

Spiritus et, quantum sat erit tua dicere facta : 

Non me carminibiis vincet nee Thracius Orpheus, 55 

Nee Linus, huic mater quamvis atque huic pater adsit, 

Orphei Calliopea, Line formosus Apollo. 

Pan etiam, Arcadia mecum si iudice certet, 

Pan etiam Arcadia dicat se iudice victimi. 

Licipe, parve puer, risu cognoscere matrem : 60 

the successive magistrades at Rome, which nected in scnse ¥dth ' maneat.' He might 

is possible, however frigid it may seem to either bave said * O si vita tarn longa sit 

our taste. quantum/ or * O si Titae pan ultima ma- 

49.] ' Deum ' is used generally, as Aeneas neat, quantum/ but be bas cbosen to say 

is caUed *deum certissima j>roles/ A. 6. both. So 'spiritus' would be more natu- 

322. ' levis incrementum ' appears to be rally coupled vdtb * vita ' than with ' pars 

a Singular expression. The word is seldom ultima vitae.' 

applied to a person, and it is elsewbere 54.] * Spiritus ' expresses both ' breath * 

used with a gen. of tfaat of which it is the and ' poetical Inspiration/ the latter as in 

beginning or rudiment, as in Ov. M. 3. 103. Hör. 4 Od. 6. 29. ' Tua dicere facta ' for 

50.] ' Mundum/ ' the starry hcaven, with * ad dicenda tua fiicta.' The poets and 

its massy dorne (convexo pondere).' Heyne later writers, following the Greeks, often 

well remarks that the world is moved at the use the Infinitive where good prose writers 

Coming of this divine boy as a sanctuary is would employ a different form of words. 

moved at the Coming of its god. See A. 3. See 5. 1 note, and Key's Lat. Gram. 1255. 

90., 6. 256, " Sub pedibus mugire solum 55.] ' Non — nee :* the main dause being 

et iuga coepta moveri Silvarum visaeque divided, a second n^;ative is introduced 

canes ululareperumbram Adventante dea." with each of the clauses into which it is 

Forb. rightly rejects the explanation of divided. Key, 1412. * Orpheus :' he 

Heyne and others, * Aspice mundum &c. naturally chooses mythic poets to contrast 

ut laetantur,' observing that ' nutantem * is with himself as the bard of the new golden 

equivalent to ' ut nutat.' age. 

61.] 'Caelum profundum,' "the azure 57.] 'Orphei* fOp^c, 'Op^i) occnrs 
deep of air,'' Gray ; but this is scarcely again G. 4. 545, 553. ' Calliopea,' KaXXio- 
classical. ' Profundus,' like ' altus ' and Trcia, anoth^ form of Calliope, occurring 
/3a0ui,-,means * high 'as well as* deep.' "Sil- also Prop. 1. 2. 58, Ov. F. 6. 80. • For- 
vae profundae," Lucr. 5. 41, A. 7> 515. mosus,' a perpetual epithet like 'pulcher 
The line occurs again G. 4. 222. * Apollo,' A. 3. 119. 

52 ] The common reading is 'laetentur/ 58.] The Arcadians would be competent 

' Laetantur ' was restored as more poetical judges (10. 31), as well as partial to their 

by Heyne. Both are admissible : Beut, on god Pan. 

Hör. Ep. J. 1. 91. 'Aspice ut' in this 59.] As might be expected, some MSS. 

passage is merely a rhetorical way of making have * dicet.' 

a direct Statement, the proper mood for 60 — 63.] ' Let him smile on bis mother: 

which is the indicative : there is no real she deserves it : and without her smile he 

appeal to the mind of a second person as in can never come to honour.' 

A. 8. 384, " Aspice qui coeant populi, quae 60.] These last fourlines are very obacure, 

moenia clausis Ferrum acuant portis in me partioularly 63 and 64. No doubt they con- 

exddiumque meorum." tain the poet's prayer for the speedy appear- 

53.] There is here a confiision of expres- ance of theyoung deliverer. Heyne, Wund., 

sion, owing to the number of predicates and Voss, after Julius Sabinus, understand 

crowded into the sentence. ' Quantum ' ' risu ' of the mother's smile, by which the 

refers to ' tarn longae/ but it is also con- boy is bidden to recognize her, sppealingto 
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Matri longa decem tulenint fastidia menses ; 
Incipe, parve puer : cui non risere parentes, 
Nee deus hune mensa^ dea nee dignata eubili est. 

▼. 62. So &r however from necessitating sufficiently supported by Plaut. Ciq)t. 3. 1. 

such an interpretation, v. 62 will scarcely 21, where some notion of mockery is doubt- 

agree ¥dtli it, as the words there imply that less intended, as it is a parasite that is 

the parents have not yet smiled. Besides, speaking. We must suppose then with 

the command to recognize the mother by Voss that Quinct. found ' quoi ' in his copy, 

her smile is very flat, especially when re- and read it ' qni ' rather tlum ' cui.' 
peated in the seoond * Incipe/ as Wagn. re- 61.] ' Longa fastidia/ i. q. ' taedia/ * Pas« 

marks, and the construction * risu cognos- tidium ferre * and ' afferre '«occnr elsewhere, 

cere ' harsh. ' Risu/ then, is the sniüe of Quinct. 5. 14, Cic. Mur. 9. 21. Ten 

the child opening its eyes on its mother, months was recognized by the Roman law 

who is supposed (▼. 62) not to smile on it as the period of gestation. The writers of 

tili it has smiled on her — a natural enough some MSS., not knowing that * tulSrunt/ 

' argumentum ad infantem.' A remarkable ' stetSrunt,' &c. are recognized by the gram- 

▼arious reading of y. 62 is preserved by marians, give ' tulerint,' or ' tulerant.' 
Quinctilian (9. 3), 'qui non risere parentes,' 62.] ' Delay no longer ; if thou dost, thou 

the point of his quotation being the change wilt forfeit the love of thy parents, who 

of number as ezemplified in ' qui ' followed are already weary with waiting, and a child 

by * hunc' But tiiough the sense would whom his parents do not love can never 

agree well with ' risu cognoscere/ as just become a hero or enjoy the rewards of a 

explained, the transition from 'qui' to hero' — like Hercules, who (Hom. Od. 11. 

'hunc' would be inexcusably harsh in a 601) fUT äOapäroKn Otoiai TcpTrerac kv 

simple passage, and tbe construction 'ri- daXiyc<cac ^XCiffa\Xio'0i;pov''Hj3i|v. Comp. 

dere aliquem/ ' to smile on a person/ is not also Hör. 4 Od. 8. 30« 



ECLOGA V. 

DAPHNIS. 

MENALCAS. MOPSUS. 

Menalcas invites Mopsus, a somewhat younger shepherd, to play and sing. Mopsus 
oompUes with a funeral song on Daphnis, the ideal shepherd. Menalcas matches it by a 
corresponding song on Daphnis' apotheosis. They praise each other, and ezchange gifts. 
In the introduction, which contrasts with that to Ecl. 3, being an interchange of cour- 
tesies, not of scurrilities, Virgil follows the first Idyl of Theocritus : in the form of the 
singing match, the sizth and ninth, as also to a certain eztent in the conclusion. The 
gubject of the songs too bears a relation to the first Idyl, where Thyrsis sings of the | 
dying hours of Daphnis, a hero of pastoral mythology, the beloved of the nymphs, and 
the victim of the wrath of Aphrodite. The story, which is very variously related, seems 
to have been taken up by Virgil where the other narrators dropped it. This of itself 
favours the notion that Daphnis is intended to represent some other person, as otherwise 
there would seem to be no object in imagining an i^otheosis for him. If we are to seek 
for any such person there can be little doubt that it must be the dictator Caesar, an 
opinion which seems to have prevailed in the time of Servius, though he mentions that 
others fixed on Virgil's brother Flaccus, or on Quinctilius Varus, while others again 
thought merely of the mythical Daphnis. The apotheosis would be extravagant in the 
case of a private individual, butit answers sufficiently well to the honours recently decreed 
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to Caesar, the placing of bis statae in the temple of Venus Genetriz, tiie dunge of the 
name of the month Qointilis to Julias, and the commemoration of hia birthday in the 
calendar. In ihe preceding Edogue Virgil has shown himself dispoeed to oelebrate 
political and social regeneration under pastoral Images (a parallel whidi lends a fiünt 
plausibility to a notion mentioned by Philargyrios, that Daphnis Stands for the ill-fiited 
in&nt Saloninus) : in Ed. 9. 46, which the mention of Daphnis, tfaeogli onlj as a shep- 
herd, slightly connects with the present poem, he displays bis sympathy with CSaeaar in 
particalar as the shepherd's supposed patron. This symboüzing is merely a rasnlt of the 
Identification of the poet with the shepherd, discnssed in the Introdnction to tbeEdogues, 
persons and things affecting the former being described as affectimg the latter, jnst as 
Gallus in Ed. 10, being the shepherd poet's friend, is made a shepherd himself, so that in 
maintaining it we are not, as Kcightley thinks, committed to the position '< that Viigil, 
who was perhaps the least original poet of antiquity, was the in^entor of a new spedes of 
poetry." At the same time we need not be anzious with Servios to find a meaning in 
every detail, as if the lions and tigers stood for the nations subdoed by CSaeaar, or the 
loyely flock which Daphnis fed for the Roman people. 

The date of the Edogue can only be fixed with reference to Ed. 2 and 3 (see t. 86), 
bat it may be conjectured that it was written soon after the Order by the triumvirs for the 
commemoration of Caesar's birthday, in 712. Virgil seems to identify himself with Me- 
nalcas, as in Ecl. 9, though there is no dramatic distinction between the two shepherds. 
Servius, however, finds a historical oounterpart for Mopsus in Aemilios Maoer, a poet of 
Verona. 

The scenery is again firom Tbeocritus. 

For the structure of the poem see Introduction to Ed. 8. 

Me. Cur non, Mopse, boni quoniam convenimufl ambo. 

Tu calamos inflare levis, ego diccre versus. 

Hie corylis mixtas inter considimus ulmos ? 

Mo. Tu maior ; tibi me est aequum parere, Menalca, 

Sive sub incertas Zephyris motantibus umbras, 5 

Sive antro potius suecedimus. Aspiee, ut antrum 

1— 18.] ' Me. Suppose we play and sing 3.] ' Consedimns' was the cid reading. 

in the shade here ? Mo. Or the cave * Considimus ' was restored by Hdnsiat. 

perhaps. Me. You have but one rival. The perfect would not be absurd, as Von 

Mo. And he would rival Apollo. Me. thinks, since it might answer to the Greek 

Bcgin one of your favourite subjects. aorist, which is used idiomatically in ques- 

Mo. I have a new poem, which I would tions of the kind : e. g. Aesch. Ihrom. 747, 

match against any of my rivars. Me. Do Soph. Oed. T. 1002 : the prasent however 

not think of him. I should never compare appears to be usual in Latin, as Flaut, 

bim with you.' Amph. 1. 1. 263, ** Cur non introeo in 

1.] 'Menalcas'is Virgil, both here (w. 86, nostram domum ?'' Cic 2 Ptan. Ep. 7, 




' Hic jaculo bonus.' * Boni . . . inflare/ poetical. Heyne has ' mutantibos.' Wefind 
like ' praestantior . . . dere,' A. 6. 164 : but * succedere sub ' Caes. B. G. 1. 24 (where it 



similar Gredsms abound in Virgil. They means to go up a hill), like ' asoMidere ad,' 

may be ezplained by regarding the infinitive but probably Virgil m writing v. 6 meaat 

as a neun : see note on G. 1. 213. some other word to follow « sub umbras.' 

2.] So in Theoer. 1. 1, Thyrsis is 6.] Mopsus modestly suggests that the 

skilled in singing, the goatherd in piping. cave would be prefenble. 
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Silyestris raris sparsit labrusca racemis. 

Me. Montibus in nostris solus tibi certat Amyntas. 

Mo, Quid, si idem ccrtet Pboebum superare canendo P 

Me. Incipe, Mopse, prior, si quos aut Phyllidis ignis, 

Aut Alconis babes laudes, aut iurgia Codri. 1 1 

Incipe ; pasceutis servabit Tityrus haedos. 

Mo. Imino baec, in yiridi nuper quae cortice fagi 

Carmina descripsi et modulans altema notavi, 

Experiar : tu deinde jubeto ut certet Amyntas. 15 

Me, Lenta salix quantum pallenti cedit olivae, 

Puniceis bumilis quantum saliunca rosetis, 

ludicio nostro tantum tibi cedit Amyntas. 

Mo. Sed tu desine plura, puer ; successimus antro. 

7.] 'Labrusca/ 'wild vine' — ^the Y/fxepic the Spartan hero, or the archer of YaL PI. 

rfßoiutaa which grows oyer the cave of 1.399. Codms is doubtless the same as in 

CalypsOy Hom. Od. 5. 69, * See yonder is 7* 22, 26, where he is the favourite of Cory- 

the c&ve, embowered with wild vine.' don, the enemy of Thyrsis. There is no in- 

' Sparsit/ 'decks/ with r^brence to * raris:' consistency in this transition from legendary 

possibly also pointing to the oontrast be- to feigned personages. The sabject in each 

tween the cave and the dark dasters of the case is pastoral : the hero may or may not 

▼ine. Ck)mp. 2. 41, ** sparsis etiam nunc be. 

pellibus albo ;'' A. 7* 191, ''sparsitque 12.] ' Tityms,' another herdsman ; per- 

Goloribos alas.'' Heyne well remarks that haps a servant of one of ihe others. Keight- 

we are not to preas * raris,' as the poet is not ley. In Theocr. 1. 14 Tliyrsis offers to look 

thinking of the thinness of the shade as a after the goats himself, while the goatherd 

good or bad qnality, bat simply intends to is piping to him. 

giye a picture, as in 7. 46, " Et qnae vos raro 13.] Voss takes < cortice ' of bark stript 

viridis tegit arbutus nmbra." from the tree, bat * viridi ' is rather against 

8.] Menalcas compliments Mopsos as this. Spohn refers toCalpomius 1.33 folL 

ihey walk together towards the cave. where fifty-six verses are represented as 

The older MSS. are for * certat' against having been cat on a tree, and to E. 10. 

* certet,' and it is dearly required by 53, where see note. 

the sense. * Certet ' would imply that 14.] ' Setting them to masic (* moda- 

Menalcas thoaght Amyntas oomparable to lans ') marked the altemations of the flate 

Mopsus. and voice (' altema notavi ').' 

9.] ' Quid si certet,' ' I suppose he will 15.] Mopsus still feels the mention of 

be doing so ' — ironically, of course. Wagn. Amyntas, so Menalcas reassures him. 

dtes instances of this formula, espedally 16.] Theocr. 5. 92. '* Fully to understand 

from Plautus and Terence, e.g. Plant. Poen. the following comparisons, we must recol- 

5. 3. 43, ** Quid si eamus Ulis obviam," ' I lect that the leaves of the willow and the 

think we had better go and meet them.' olive are of the same form, and of the same 

10.] Comp. 3. 52 note. * Phyllidis ignis,' pale green colour, while the difference in 

i. q.y' Phyllidis amorem/ Move for Phyllis.' the ^ue of the trees is immense. The 

' Ignis ' is used in Hör. 3 Od. 7* 1 1 for a ' saliunca,' or Celtic reed, in like manner 

love: ''et miseram tuis Dicens ignibus resembles the rosein odour,butissobrittle 

nri." that it could not be woven into garlands, 

11.] ' Iurgia Codii,' < invectives against the great use made of the rose by the an- 

Codrus;' — ^the objective genitive throngh- cients." Keightley. 

out. Phyllis is clearly a pastoral, not, as 19—44.] ^Mo. Here we are in the cave. 

Serv. thinks, a historical person ; though — At Daphnis' death the nymphs were in 

there would be nothing inappropriate in it- tears — bis mother clasped bis body and 

seif in making Mopsus' song legendary, called reproachfully on heaven — the cattle 

like Silenus' in the next Ecl. and several of were not fed or watered — the very lions 

the Idyls of Theocritus. So Alcon may be roared out their grief. Yes — ^he was the 

ather the sculptor of Ot. M. 13. 683, &c, tamer of tigers, Uie founder of the rural 
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Exstinctum Nymphae crudeK fimere Daphnim 20 

Flebant ; vos coryli testes et flumina N ymphis ; 
Cum conplexa sui corpus miserabile nati, 
Atque deos atque astra vocat crudelia mater. 
Non uUi pastos illis egere diebus 

Frigida, Daphni, boves ad flumina ; nulla nee amnem 25 
Libavit quadrupes, nee graminis attigit herbam. 
Daphni, tuum Poenos etiam ingemuisse leones 
Interitum montesque feri silvaeque loquuntur. 
Daphnis et Armenias curru subjungere tigris 
Instituit, Daphnis thiasos inducere Baccbi 30 

Et foliis lentas intexere mollibus liastas. 
Vitis ut arboribus decori est, ut vitibus uvae, 

wonhip of Bacchus — he was the glory of 25.] For 'nnlla nee— nee' comp. 4. 65. 

bis friends — now that he is gone, there is a 26.] Observe the words * libayit ' and 

curse on the land, and weeds spring where ' attigit/ * did not taste or tonch,' mudi less 

good seed was sown. Let us make his drink or eat * Graminis herbam,' ' herba ' 

tomb and write his epitaph.' being the generic term, as in ' herba frn- 

19.] * Desine plura/ a confiision of ' de- menti.' 

sine loqui ' and * parce plura loqui.' 26.] Suetonius, Jnl.81 (qnoted by Spohn), 

20.] Daphnis, the ideal shepherd, here says that among the signs given to Caesar 

allegorically represents Julias Caesar: see of his approaching death, the herds of 

the Introduction. Daphnis was the favour- horses which he had consecrated to the 

ite of the nymphs. Tlieocr. ]. 66 ^ 141. gods at the passage of the Rubioon, and 

21.] ' Flebant* with a pause after it at left, as sacred animals, to ränge at large, 

the beginning of the verse, as in A. 6. 213, refused to feed and shed floods of tears. 

to give a melancholy effect. Some find in what follows another historical 

23.] * Atque — atque' fordet — et.' Tibull. allusion, vi2., to Caesar's design of restoring 

2. 5. 73, " Atque tnbas atque arma fenint Carthage : but the lions and the impropri^ 

crepitantia caelo Audita." Sil. 1. 93, of introducing them (there being no lions 

" atque Ennaeae numina divae Atque in Sidly) are due to Theoer. 1. 72. ' Poe- 

Acheronta vocat Stygia cum veste sacerdos.'* nos * is merely a literary epithet : see note 

'Crudelia' seems best taken with 'vocat,' on 1. 55. 

as Wagn., ' denounces tbeir cruelty aloud.' 28.] Instances of ' loquor ' for * dioo ' in 

' Astra,' the birth-star. If Caesar is Daph- Cicero are given by Forcellini. Here how- 

nis, we may contrast 9. 46 foll., where ever the word is emphatic: the moun- 

Caesar has a constellation of his own. The tains and woods echoed, and so told of the 

Position of ' mater ' at the end of the sen- howling of the lions. 

tence must not be overlooked in transla- 29.] * Curru subjungere tigris,' like Bac- 

tion. Perhaps we may render ' white his chus. Daphnis teaching the swaina to 

mother, clasping to her heart the piteous celebrate the * Liberalia ' is an emblem of 

corpse of her son, is crying out on the the civil reforms of Caesar. Forthe'Iiber- 

cruelty of the gods and the stars as only a alia ' see 6. 2. 380 foll., and Dict. A. 

mother can.' 30.] The cid editors had * Baccho,' ' in 

24.] The variety of expression seems to honour of Bacchus;' taking Mnducere tiiia- 

show that the meaning is, the herdsmen sos ' to be i. q. ' ducere thiasos/ like * du- 

did not think of feeding or watering their cere choros.' But 'inducere' is ' to intro- 

cattle, and the cattle cared nothing for food duce.' 

or water. This is confirmed by the sym- 31.] Theyare called 'mollesth3^i'again 

pathy of the lions, v. 27. The whole pas- in A. 7* 390. * Mollibus ' probably means 

sage to V. 29 coincides with Theoer. 1. 71 'waving;:' see 4. 28. 

—75, though the words are not similar; 32, 33.] Theoer. 8. 79» T^ Spvt rai 

and there is also a general resemblance to ßäXavoi KofffAoCt ^y fAaXidi fiäXa* Tf ßdl 

M(M9ch. 3. 23 foll. d' ä fioaxHt ^tf pcaicöXy ai ßotg airrai« 
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Ut gregibus tauri, segetes ut pingnibus arvis, 

Tu decus oinne tuis. Postquam te fata tulorunt, 

Ipsa Pales agros atque ipse reKquit Apollo. 35 

Grandia saepe quibus mandaYiiniis hordea sulcis, 

Infelix lolium et steriles nascuntur avenae ; 

Pro molli viola, pro purpureo narcisso, 

Carduus et spinis surgit paliurus acutis. 

Spargite bumum foliis, inducite fontibus umbras^ 40 

Pastores ; mandat fieri sibi talia Dapbnis ; 

Comp, also Id. 18. 29 foU. For ' arboribus,' by Ov. F. 1. 691. 

the supporters of the vine, see G. 2. 89 note. 38.] "Tbe bane bas fiedlen not only on 

The mention of the vine seems suggested the fields, but on the produce of the gar- 

by the rites of Bacchus. den.'' Voss. * Molli ' is opposed to the sharp 

34.] * Tulerunt :' Heyne compares Hom. and prickly thistle and Chnst's thom. ' Pur- 

n. 2. 302, oi>s firj Kriptc Ißav Oavdroio pureus ' is applied not only to purple or 

^epovoat. The word occurs again with red, but to any bright colour. We have 

'fiftta' in a somewhat different sense, A. 2. ** purpureis ales oloribus," Hör. 4 Od. 1. 

34, note. 10; "porpurea candidiora nive,'' Albino- 

35.] Apollo Nomius is joined with Pales vanus 2. 62. So " purpureum lumen,'' A. 

G. 3. 1. *Keightley remarks on the impro- 1. 590., 6. 540. Here accordingly it is used 

priety of associating a purely Italian with a of the white narcissus. There was however 

Greek deity — a specimen of the confusion a narcissus with a purple calyz (Pliny 21. 

which we find in the Eclogues generally, 12) : and so the author of the Ciris, ▼. 96 ^ 

and indeed in the whole of Roman culture. talks of ** suave rubens narcissus.'' 

36.] Large grains were selected for 39.] ' Paliurus,' Christ's thom, a prickly 

seed, G. 1. 197» &s Voss observes ; but the shrub common in the south of Italy, recom- 

force of the epithet lies in the contrast be- mended by Columella for making quiekset 

tween the promiseofgrain and the perform- hedges. In Theoer. 1. 132 foll. (imitated 

ance of weeds. The use of ' hordea ' in the closely E. 8. 52) Daphnis' dying prayer 

plural was ridiculed by Bavius and Maevius is that thoms may produce violets, and 

in the line '* Hordea qui dixit, superest ut juniper-bushes narcissus — not that a blight 

tritica dicat," quoted by Serv. onG. 1.210, may fall on things, but that the course of 

where the oflence is repeated. It is noticed nature may be changed. 

by Quinct. 1. 5. 16, *' Hordea et mulsa non 40.] This line is alluded to in 9. 19, 

afio vitiosa sunt, quam quod singularia plu- '* quis humum florentibus herbis Spargeret 

raliter efferunt ;" Pliny howeyer uses it, 17« a^t viridi fontes induceret umbra ?" Hence 

10. it would seem that ' foliis ' should be inter- 

37.] Theophrastus on Plauts, 8. 7i &iid preted ' flowcrs,' and * umbras ' (* viridi 

Pliny 18. 44, are referred to by Voss, fol- umbra ') as * trees.' * Sow the turf with 

lowing Pierius, for the belief that barley ac- flowers and plant trees beside (overshadow- 

tually degenerat^ into damel and wild oats. ing) the spring,' as fitting monuments of 

'Infelix' is merely ' infecundus,' like Daphnis (' mandat fieri sibi talia Daphnis'). 

* steriles ' (• infelix oleaster,' G. 2. 314), «DXXa is used for * flowers,' Theoer. II. 26., 
without any reference to the pemicious 18. 39. ' Spargite ' may be either * sow ' 
properties of damel, which affects the head or * deck' — in other words, the sower may 
when ground into flour. Pliny, 1. c, says be said either to sow the seed directly, or 
'* Lolium et tribulos et carduos lappasque to adom the turf indirectly with the flower 
non magis quam rubos, inter frugum mor- when sprung up. The latter is supported 
bos potius quam int^ ipsius terrae pestes by Lucr. 2. 33, "anni Tempora consper- 
annumeraverim." The old reading was gunt viridantis floribus herbas," the parallel 

* dominantur,' as in G. 1. 154: but ' nas- passage to which, 5. 1396, has ' pingebant.' 
cuntur ' is found in almost all of the MSS. It may be meant that Daphnis is to be 
The difierence of the passages quite ac- buried under the trees. Wagn. quotes 
counts for the change of word : Virg. is Cul. 387 foll. (of the grave of the Culex), 
here speaking of weeds growing instead of " Rivum propter aquae viridi sub fronde 
barley — there of their growing among the latentem Conformare locum capit impiger." 
com. 'Lolium' and *avena' are coupled 41.] With * mandat,' as applied to this 
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Et tumulum facite, et tumulo superaddite Carmen : 

Daphnis ego in silvis, hinc usque ad sidera notus^ 

Formosi pecoris custos, formosior ipse. 

Me, Tale tuum Carmen nobis, divine poeta, 45 

Quäle sopor fessiß in gramine, quäle per aestum 

Dulcis aquae saliente sitim restinguere rivo. 

Nee calamis solum aequiparas, sed voce magistrom. 

Fortunate puer, tu nunc eris alter ab illo. 

Nos tarnen baec quocumque modo tibi nostra yicissim 50 

Dicemus, Dapbnimque tuum toUemus ad astra ; 

Dapbnin ad aßtra feremus : amavit nos quoque Daphnis. 

Mo. An quiequam nobis tali sit munere maius P 

Et puer ipse fuit cantari dignus, et ista 

lam pridem Stimicon laudavit carmina nobis. 55 

Me, Gandidus insuetum miratur limen Olympi 
Sub pedibusque videt nubes et sidera Daphnis. 
Ergo alacris silvas et cetera rura voluptas • 



injanction bequeathed by the dead Daph- (y. 43), and * ferent ad ndem,' 9. 39, — 

nis, comp. A. ll. 815, '* mandata novissima ' praise np to the sldes/ — ^but more probablj 

perfer.'' it means ' oelebrate bis asoent to hanwesa,* 

42.] ' Tumulum — tumulo ' repeated as in referring to the apotheosis of Jolins Caesar. 

A. 6. 380. • Comp. 6. 66 foll. 

43.] Theoer. l. 120. 'In silvis ' answers 53—55.] * Mo, By all means — the theme 

to bidt, * Hinc usque ad sidera/ ' from is a worthy one, and I know your poetical 

here to the stars/ is rather a flat expres- powers.' 

sion. The exaggeration is paralleled by 53.] * Tali munere/ ' your promised boon 

Heyne firom Theoer. 7* 93 : otherwise it of song.' ' Nobis ' answers to ' nobis/ v. 45. 

seems to refer to Caesar rather than to the 54.] * Ista carmina,' ' these ttrains of 

ideal Daphnis. yours/ not necessarily impl3^g that the 

45 — 52.] ' Me. Your singing refreshes verses which foUow had been known and 

my very heart — your singing no less than praised already. 

your playing. The bucolic crown has de- 56—80.] * Me, Daphnis is in beaven — 

scended to you. I will venture however to the shepherds and their gods rejoioe— -the 

reply with a song on Daphnis as a god.' beasts are at peace — the mountaina pro- 

45.] Imitated generaUy from Theoer. 1. elaim him a god — he shali be hononred 

1 foll., 8. 81. with libations, with song and with danoe, 

46.] Theoer. 8. 77« ' Per aestum ' an- as long as the course of nature remains the 

swers to * fessis,' as that to ' nobis.' same, even as we honour Bacchus and Ceres.' 

48.] A compliment to Mopsus, whom he 56.] * Candidus,' * in bis (divine) beaaty.' 

had previously praised for bis piping, v. 2. "Candida Dido," A. 5. 571. '*Candide 

'Magistrum' can hardly be any one but Bassareu," Hör. 1 Od. 18. 11. 'Daphnis 

Daphnis, whose minstrelsy is praised by is now entering heaven as a god — he looks 

Theoer. 1. c. So Moschus speaks of him- down with wonder on the threshold as he 

seif (3. 103) as having inherited the Doric erosses it, and sees the sky under bis feet.' 

Muse from Bion. With ' limen Olympi ' comp. IL 1. 591, äfro 

49.] Menaleas speaks with admiring ßriXov OiaTCttrioiOf and äie later use of 

envy, having before spoken of bis own ßtjXog for the heaven. 

singing in comparison with Mopsus' piping. 58.] All nature rejoiees at bis apotheo- 

50.] ' Vieissim :' 3. 28 note. sis, as all nature had moumed at bis death. 

51.] ' Tollemus ad astra ' may be said The frisking of Pan and the Dryades an- 

only in the same sense as ' ad sidera notus ' swers to the weeping of the nymphs, and 
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Fanaque pastoresque tenet Dryadasque puellas. 

Nee lupus inHidias pecori, nee retia eervis to 

Ulla dolum meditantur ; amat bonus otia Daphnis. 

Ipsi laetitia Yoees ad sidera iactant 

Intonsi montes ; ipsae iam carmina rupes, 

Ipsa sonant arbusia : deus, deus iUe, Menalca ! 

Sis bonus o feHxqne tnis ! en quattuor aras : 65 

Ecee duas tibi^ DapHni^ duas altana Phoebo. 

Pocula bina noYo spnmantia laete quot annis 

Craterasque duos statuam tibi pinguis olivi, 

the departure of Pales and Apollo. We now that a state of natnre is restored, as in 

must nnderstand Menalcas as describing a the well-known passage Isaiah 14. 7» 8, 

State which is just beginning or abont to ** The whole earth is at rest and is quiet, 

begin : but this will hardly ezcnse the im- they break forth into singing : yea, the fir- 

propriety of representing two such differ- trees rejoice at thee, and the cedars of 

ent scenes as DOth belonging to present Lebanon, saying, Since thou art laid down, 

time, and thus compelling ns to think of no feller is come up against us." 

each as existing only in äe minds of the 64.] * Sonant carmina :' comp. Hör. 2 

two shepherds. < Alacris ' denotes the frisk- Od. 13. 26, '* Et te sonantem plenius anreo, 

ing and dandng of Pan and the swains — Alcaee, plectro dura navis, Dura fugae mala, 

'frolic glee.' 'Cetera,' because 'ms' in- dura belli." ' Deus, deos ille, Menalca,' is 

dudes pastures, as Wund, remarks. what the rocks and woods utter. ' We ha^e 

59.] Yirgil adopts the Greek form, a new god, a new god, Menalcas.' Forb. 

* Dryädas ;' * Hyadas,' A. 1. 744 ; * Phae- comp. Lucr. 5. 8, " deus ille fuit, deus, in- 

tonliadas,' E. 6. 62. clute Memmi." 

60.] The features of the description are 65.] ** Sis feliz," A. 1. 330. 

taken from the golden age^ as in E. 4. 66.] ' Ära ' is the genus : ' altare,' the 

Comp. Theoer. 24. 84. specific kind of altar on which victims were 

61.] 'Otia' as in 1. 6. 'Bonus,' of offered. See Foroell. Daphnis, as a hero, 

deities, as in 5. 65, A. 12. 647. has only libations offered to bim, not tIc- 

62.] The mountains and woods resound tims. * Duas altaria Phoebo,' * two where- 

cries of joy, as before (▼. 28) they resounded on to offer victims to Phoebus.' The birth- 

groans of soirow. The words spparently day of Caesar feil on the Ludi Apollinares 

are from JLiucr. 2. 327 foU*y ** clamoreque (3 Id. Inl.), but as the Sibylline books for- 

montes Icti rejectant voces ad sidera bade the rites of any other god to be cele- 

mundL" '^^rgil means to attribnte the joy brated at the same time with those of 

to the mountains themselves, as in 10. 15 Apollo, the birthday was kept 4 Non. lul., 

they are made to weep : but there may be thaJt is the day before the Ludi Apollinares 

aseoondaryreferencetotheactualmoumers. begun. The present reading was restored 

' Even the traveller on the undeared moun- by Heins, from the best MSS. for ' duoquo 

tain (' intonsi '), even the vine-dresser under altaria.' 

the rock (1. 57)» shouts and sings for joy 67.] These offerings are from Theoer. 5. 

in my ears.' So in dmilar passages of the 53 and 57» where they are made to the 

Old Testament, of which we cannot but be nymphs and Pan. * Bina,' ' two in the 

reminded in this as in the preceding Edo- year :' see below, v. 70. No distinction is 

gne, joy is attributed indifferently to places meant between ' pocula bina ' and ' duo 

and their inhabitants, e. g. Isaiah 42. 10, crateres,' as the parallel passage shows. 

11. 68.] Some editors have 'crateres:' bat 

63.] ' Intonsi ' is rightly ezplained by Yirg. foUows throughout the Greek form, 

Serv. 'incaedui.' "Intonsaque caelo At- of which 'crateräs'is the acc. pl. Wagn. 

tollunt capita," A. 9. 681, of oaks. The ' Statuere ' is appropriate both to ' crateras ' 

primary notion here of course is that the (from the size of the ' crater '), and to the act 

wildness of the mountains makes the de- of sacriiidng. A. 1 . 728, " Crateras magnos 

monstaration more marked : but it is possi- statuunt." Hör. 2 S. 3. 199, " pro vitula 

ble that we may be meant to oonceive of statuis dulcem Aulide natam Ante aras." 

them as exulting in thdr ahaggy strength The milk wonld be appropriate to spring. 
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Et multo in primis hilarans conyivia Baccho, 
Ante focum, si frigus erit, si messis, in umbra, 70 

Vina novum fundam calathis Ariusia nectar. 
Cantabunt mihi Damoetas et Lyctius Aegon ; 
Saltantis Satyros imitabitur Alphesiboeus. 
Haec tibi semper enint, et cum soUemnia vota 
Beddemus Nympbis, et cum lustrabimus agros. 75 

Dimi iuga montis aper, fluYios dum piscis amabit, 
Dumque thymo pascentur apes, dum rore cicadae, 
Semper bonos nomenque tuum laudesque manebunt. 
XJt Baccho Cererique, tibi sie vota quot annis 

the oil to autumn, aa Wagn. remarks, com- and Caesar was adored aa one of the Lares, 

paring Suet. Aug. 31, where it is said that the Roman way of canonizing heroes. This 

Augustus ordert the * compitalcs Lares ' is Spohn's explanation. See Hör. 4 Od. 5. 

to be crowned twice a year, with spring 31 : 

and Summer flowers. * Olivum ' for * oleum ' « Hinc ad vina redit laetos et alteria 

is poeticaL Xe (Augustnm) mensia adhibet denm : 

69.] Theoer. 7. 63. * In primis/ because Te multa prece, te prosequitur mero 

he had previously mentioned milk and oil. Defuso pateris ; et Laribus tumn 

* Convivia/ the feast after the sacrifice. Miscet numen, uti Graeda Castoria 

It is just possible that * multo ' may be an Et magni memor Hercolis." 
error for ' mulso ' (see note on G. 1. 344) : 

but * multo Baccho ' occurs again G. 2. It is scarcely probable howerer tfaat Tizgil 

190. meant anything so predse. 

70.] ' Si frigus — si messis:' it is not 71*] Ariusia, or Arvisia, in Chios, was 

easy to determine the festivals indicated by famous for wine (Pliny 14. 7); the aame 

these two seasons. Virgil appears to have which is called * Phanaeus/ G. 2. 98. The 

had some definite reference in his mind, epithet in the mouth of Menalcaa is excosed 

from his language in yv. 67i 68, 7^1 76. The by recollecting that he is a Sidlian. Wine 

latter passage speaks of a festival to the literally brought from Chios can hardly be 

nymphs, and another at the * lustratio meant, because it is called ' novom nectar.' 

agrorum/ The second is evidently the The best wine came in at the ' menaae se- 

*Ambarvalia/ which are described 6. 1. cundae.' 'Calathus' (more commonly a 

338 foll. ; the first is rather Sicilian than ' work-basket,' or * wool-basket') is a * cup ' 

Italian, the nymphs, as Keightley remarks, here and Mart. 9. 60., 14. 107* 

not forming a port of the old Roman my- 72, 73.] Theoer. 7* 71» 7*2. " Det motus 

thology, while sacrifices to them are fre- incompositos et carmina dicat/' 6. 1. 350. 

quently mentioned by Theocritus, though * Lyctius,' from Lycta, in Crete, A. 3. 401, 

he no where speaks of an annual festival in of Idomeneus. The supposed joy of the 

their honour. Yet it is difficult to ideotify woodland deities (v. 58, comp. 6. 27) is 

either * frigus ' or ' messis ' with the ' Am- imitated by the shepherds. 

barvalia.' They took place, *'extremae 75.'\ Theoer. 5. 53. See note on v. 70. 

sub casum hiemis, iam vere sereno,'' at the 76.] An appeal to the uniformity of na- 

time wben "densae in montibus umbrae ** ture, as in 1. 60, not altogether consistent 

(Virgil 1. c), i.e. towards the end of April : with the language in which ^v. 60, note) he 

yet they could hardly be indicated by makes a breach of this uniformily a maik 

' messis,' as they were expressly intended of the golden age just beginning. 

to commend the young crops to Ceres 77«] *Rorecicadae,'rlrn5...^ reir^cri^ 

some time before the harrest, and are dis- Kai ßpCjüig driXvQ ispfftj, Hesiod, Shield, 

tinguished as such from another festival at 393 foll. Theoer. 4. 16. Anacr. 43. 3. 

or after the horvest (Tibull. 2. 1. 21 foll.). 78] Repeated A. 1. 609, in a similar 

Therc were certain ' messis feriae * (Dict. connection. 

Ant. ' Feriae '), which took place in the 79.] Bacchus and Ceres are mentioned 

Summer. The Lares were adored at the as the chief patrons of the husbandman. 

«Ambarvalia' (TibuU. 1. 1. 19., 2. 1. I7)i Comp. G. 1. 5, TibuU. 2. 1. 3, '«Baoche» 
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Agricolae facient ; damnabis tu quoque votis. 80 

Mo, Quae tibi, quae taU reddam pro carmine dona P 
Kam neque me tantum yenientis sibilus austri, 
Nee pereussa iuvant fluctu tarn Ktora, nee quae 
Saxosas inter deeurrunt flumina yalles. 
Me. Hac te nos fragili donabimus ante cicuta. 85 

Haec nos, Formosum Corydon ardebat Alexim, 
Haec eadem doeuit, Cuium peeus P an MeKboei P 
Mo. At tu sume pedum, quod, me cimi saepe rogaret, 
Non tulit Antigenes — et erat tum dignus amaii — 
Formosum paribus nodis atque aere; Menalca. 90 

Teni, dnlcisqae tnis e comibas uva Pendeat, 86.] Virgil, by this allusion to bis second 

et spicis tempora cinge, Ceres " (of the and third Eclog^e, seems to identify him- 

' Ambarvalia '), and see on G. 1. 344. seif with Menalcas and bis compliments to 

80.] ' You will grant prayers, and tbereby tbe memory of Caesar. Tbere is sometbing 

bind tiie snppliant to keep bis vow.' ' Dam- awkward in making one of tbe cbaracters in 

natos voto ' occnrs in a fragm. of Sisenna tbis üftb Eclogue tbe antbor of tbe second 

ap. Non. 277* 1 1 ; 'damnatus voti' Liv. 10. and tbird; bat it is in keeping witb tbe 

37m 27* 45, like 'voti reas/ A. 5. 237» fiction wbicb identifies tbe sbepberd witb 

just as ' damnatns capitis ' and ' capite ' are tbe pastoral poet. 

nsed indifferenÜy. Comp, tbe nse of * dam- 88 — 90.] ' Mo, And I will give you tbis 

no ' in giving legacies and imposing penal- bandsome sbeep-book, wbicb I once refused 

ties by will, e. g. Hör. 2 S. 3. 88. to one wbom I loved.' 

81 — 84.] * Mo. How am I to reward you 88.] Tbere is a similar excbange of pre- 

for a song wbicb is sweeter tban anytlung sents in Tbeocr. 6. 43, and in 7* 43 one 

in nature?' sbepberd gives anotber a sbeep-book. 

82.] ' Sibilus austri ' is tbe ^piOvpKrfia of 89.] 'Ferre * is used indifferently of giving 

Tbeocr. 1. 1, tbe breeze getting up (Weni- and receiving presents. "Quod posces 

entis ') and rustling tbrougb tbe brancbes. feres,'' Plaut. Merc. 2. 3. 106. In Greek 

Lucr. 5. 1382 bas * Zepbyri sibila' in a ^Ipccrdm is generally employed in tbis latter 

passage wbicb Virgü may bave tbougbt of, as sense. * Et erat,' as we should say, ' aye, 

it attributes tbe origin of tbe pastoral pipe and be was very loveable,' or ' and he was 

to tbe Winds wbistling tbrougb tbe reeds. very loveable too.' So G. 2. 125, " Et 

83, 84.] Tbeocr. 1. 7» 8, "Adiov, w rroi- gens illa quidem sumtis non tarda pbare- 

ndVf rh Ttbv fikXof;, ^ r6 Karax^C Tijv* tris." * Tum,* * in tbose days,' wbatever be 

CLTTO toLq Trirpas KarciKtißtTca vipoOev may be now. Forb. 

^dtap. 90.] It is not clear wbat 'nodis atque 

85 — 87*] ' Me, I will give you tbis pipe, aere * means. Voss says tbe ' pedum ' was 

wbicb bas played several not unknown of knotty wood, witb an iron point at one 

strains.' end fastened on by a ring of brass ; Keigbt- 

85.] ' Ante,' ' first' — before I receive any- ley, tbat it was adorned witb brass rings or 

tbing firom you, V. 81. Voss observes tbat studs. In tbe latter case 'nodis atque 

Menalcas botb depredates and commends aere ' migbt stand for ' brazen studs.' 

bis gift, tbe one by tbe epitbet * fragilem,' ' Paribus nodis ' bowever would be more of 

tbe otb^ by tbe mention of its pcarform- a recommendation if tbe knots were natu- 

ances. So ' doeuit,' as if it were tbe pipe ral. Forb. comp. Tbeocr. 17* 31, TtS fk 

wbicb had suggested tbe music and tbe tnSdptiov (TcvraXov, ccxapay/avov otoic» 



song. 



of Hercules' club. 
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ECLOGA VI. 
VAEUS. 

The subject of this Edogiie is a cosmogonical and mythological song by Süenas, eztorted 
firom him by stratagem by two yonng shepherds. 

The poem is addressed to (Alfenus ?) Vanis, who, acoording to one of the Statements 
given by Senr., was appointed* to sncceed Pollio in Cisalpine Gaul, alter the defection 
of the latter in the PenuiaQ war (a story harmomzing well with the langoage of this 
Edogne» and also with' Ed. 9. 27)» and perhaps the same who is said to hswe been 
a fellow-student with the poet under Syro the Epicurean, thongh this tradition itself 
may be merely an awkward attempt to give a historical basis to Silenns' song. like 
the eighth Edogne, it appears to be a sort of apology to his friend and patron for 
negleding to celebrate his exploits, entreating him to acoept a pastoral legend as a 
Substitute. The confession in v. 3 of a youthful ambitton to write on heroic subjects is 
apparently genuine. It would be supported by the story in Servius and Donatus' 
biography, that Virgil wished to commemorate the Alban längs, but was deterred by 
thehr nnpoetical names, if that story itself did not want support. This aspiration may 
be Said to have been afterwards fulfilled in the Aeneid : but the poet's judgment con- 
tinued to shrink from the task of directly recording contemporary Tictories, thoagh, like 
Horace, he amused his patrons, and perhaps himself, with the belief that he might be 
equal to it some day. 

The legend whidi follows may be paralleled, if not traoed to its source. As KeighÜey 
suggests, the first hint was perhaps given by the story in the fourth book of the Odyssey, 
of Menelaus binding Proteus, afterwards imitated more directly by Virgil himself in 
Georg. 4. Servius refers to a tale told by Theopompus (the historian, see Dict. Biog.), and 
partially dted from him by Aelian (Var. Hist. 3. 18), that Silenus was found dnmk by 
some shepherds of Phrygia, bound, and carried to Midas, when his diains feil off, and he 
answered the king's questions **de rebus naturalibus et antiquis.'' Ovid (Met. 11. 90 
foll.) briefly mentions the £gu^ of the capture, but says nothing about any disdosures by 
Silenus, whom Midas restores to Bacchus, and receives in retum the faJtsl gift of toming 
things to gold. 

The subject of the song was perhaps traditionally connected with Silenus, who, like Pro- 
teus in G. 4 (v. 393 note), seems tQ have had a memory for the past as well as an eye for the 
fttture—a characteristic as old as the Homeric prophets and poets, and involved in the 
legend which makes the Muses daughters of Mnemosyne. The cosmogonical j^art of it is 
indicative of that yeaming after philosophy as a poet's province, which is fized on Viigil 
by the testimony, not only of his biographer, but of his own works, especially the dose 
of G. 2 ; and was encouraged doubtless by the recent ezample of Lucretius, as well as 
by the more andent precedents of the legendary philosopher-poets and historical poet- 
philosophers of Greece (see also note on vv. 31 — 40 of this Eclogue). The general 
strain of the song is parallel to Ovid's Metamorphoses, and suggests the conjecture that 
Virgil may have been directly indebted to some such work as the *Ercpoto^/ccya of 
Nicander, from which the poem of Ovid is supposed to have been imitated. 

Prima Syracosio dignata est ludere versu 
Nostra nee erubuit silvas liabitare Thalia. 

1 — 12.] * I was venturing out of my pas> tion of your deeds to others ; yet even a 

toral strains into heroic song when Apollo rural theme, I trust, will suffice to preserve 

wamed me back. I will write you then a your memory.' 

rural poem, Varus, and leave the celebra- J .] ' Prima ' has been explained eitfaer 
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Cum canerem reges et proelia^ Gynthius aurem 
Vellit, et admonuit : Pastorem, Tityre, pinguis 
Pascere oportet ovis, deductum dicere Carmen. 5 

Nmic ego — namque super tibi erunt, qui dicere laudes^ 
Vare, tuas cupiant et tristia condere beUa— 
Agrestem tenui meditabor arundine Musam. 
Non iniussa cano. Si quis tamen liaec quoque^ si quis 
Captus amore leget, te nostrae, Vare, myricae, lo 

of 'Virgil's daim to be the first pastoral dictum, id est, quo nihil inveniri possit sig- 

poet of Rome, as Horace sajrs, 1 Ep. 19. 23, nificantius." So ' vox deducta/ Lucil. Non. 

" Parios ego primusiambos Ostendi Latio ** 289. 16, Afranius and Comificius in Macr. 

(comp. 6. 2. 17ö)t or of his first as distin- Sat. 6. 4, Prop. 3. 25. 38, of a prolonged 

guished from his subsequent attempts. Of and so weak voice (comp. A. 4. 463, *' longas 

the two, the latter isilonbtlessrecommended in fletum ducere voces"). The metaphor 

by the contezt; but he may have meant to seems to be from spinning, as in Hör. 2 Ep. 

combine both. See A. 7* 118, note. With 1. 225, " tenui dedncta poemata filo." The 

the whole passage comp. E. 4. 1—3. notion of elaborate finish, expressed there 

Horace has imitated Virgil rather dosely in and elsewhere, is less prominent here than 

4 Od. 15. 1 — 4. that of thinness ; but there may have been 

2.] ' Thalia ' was said by some to have a connection between the two in Virgil's 

been the inventress of agriculture (Schol. mind, as there would seem to have been in 

on ApolL Rhod, 3. 1), and was represented the mind of Propertius (4. 1. 5 foll.), who 

with a sheep'hook, as the Muse of pastoral contrasts the ' Carmen tenuatum ' of his 

poefay (Dict. Ant. ' Pedum '). Alexandrian masters, the ' exactus tenui 

3.] ' Reges et proelia ' is the conven- pumice versus,' with the strains appro- 

tionäl expression for epic or heroic poetry. priate to heroic poetry. See Hertzberg, 

** Res gestae regumque ducumque et tristia Quaestiones Propertianae, L. 2, c. 7* With 

bella Quo scribi possent numero, monstravit ' deductum ' as a predicate comp. Aesch. 

Homems," Hör. A. P. 73. Comp. A. 7* Ag. 620, \k^aifii rd yl/evdii Ka\d. Sopb. 

41. It would indttde contemporary sub- Oed. R. 526, roi)^ Xoyovc ^tvdnc Xlyoc. 
jects (see Hör. 2 Ep. 1. 251 fbll.), but not 6.] * Super tibi erunt,' ' You will have 

directly spedfy them, though vv. 6, 7 show enough and to spare.' *' Vereor ne mihi 

that Varus wished Virgil to write of the iam superesse verba putes," Cic. Fam. 13. 

dvil or foreign wars of Rome. 'Aurem 63. * Cupiant' contains another compli- 

vellit :' touching a person's ear was a sym- ment to Varus. 

bolical way of reminding him of a thing, 7*] ' Condere bella,' like ' condere car- 

theearbeingregardedasüieseatof memory, men.' Forb. comp. Ov. Trist. 2. 336, 

and so was the established mode of ' antest- '* acta Caesaris condere." ' Tristia ' is a 

atio,' or summoning a witness (Hör. 1 S. perpetual epithet ; see on y. 3. For 

9. 77* Flin* 11* ^d), when it was accom- Varus, see the Introduction. 
panied with the words *' memento quod tu 8.] Comp. 1.2.' Agrestem — Musam ' is 

mihi in illa caussa testis eris." The action from Lucr. 5, 1398, " agrestis enim tum 

is represented on coins with the word fivri' Musa vigebat." 

fiovtvt. Here acoordingly Apollo reminds 9.] ' Tamen ' seems to show that * non ' 

the poet of the nature of his gift. belongs to ' cano,' as Voss takes it, not to 

4.] Virgil is Htjrrus again, as in E. 1. ' iniussa,' as Heyne- and others. ' Iniussa ' 

' Pinguis' is a predicate, like * deductum ' — then is a kind of litotes, like ' illaudatus,' 

' His sheep should be fat, but his verses G. 3. 5. 'I do not sing where I have no 

slender,' ait the same time that ' pinguis Warrant.' ' Si quis ' is repeated like ' si 

pascere ' are to be taken together ; ' pasco'e forte,' A. 2. 756, where hope and doubt are 

ut pinguescant,' as Serv. ocplains it. The similarly expressed. 

antithesis, which is perhaps intentionally 10.] * Captus amore,' 6. 3. 285. ' Legat,' 

grotesque, may be compared with Hör. 2 S. the reading of two MSS. and Priscian, U 

6. 14, *' I^gue pecus domino fadas, et preferred by Voss ; but the confidence ex- 

oetera praeter Ingenium." pressed by the füture is not unsuited to 

5.] * Deductum' = * tenue,' an expression Virg. or to the present passage. * If I can 

pndsed by Quinct. Inst. 8. 2 as *' proprio find readers for my pastoral strams, and I 
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Te nemus omne canet ; nee Fhoebo gratior ulla est, 
Quam sibi quae Vari praescripsit pagina nomen. 

Pergite, Pierides. Chromis et Mnasylos in antro 
Süenum pueri somno videre iaeentem, 
Inflatum hestemo venas, ut semper, lacclio : 15 

Serta procul tantum capiti delapsa iaeebant. 
Et gravis attrita pendebat cantbarus ansa. 
Adgressi— nam saepe senex spe carminis ambo 
Luserat — iniiciunt ipsis ex vincula sertis. 
Addit se sociam timidisque supervenit Aegle, 20 

Aegle, Naiadiun pulcherrima, iamque videnti 
Sanguineis frontem moris et tempora pingit. 

fed that I shall, you will be known equally on the other band there is no previons 

by tbem, for I shall sing of yon.' ' Myricae/ familiarity between them and tbeir prisoner. 

4. 2, the humbler equivalent of what is ex- In the imitation by Nemesianns, £cL 4, 

pressed more ambitiously by * nemns omne.' Pan sings to some shepherds who have iband 

Perhaps 'nemus' may refer to the plan- him asleep, and Calpumios, Ecl. 6. 48, 

tationSi comp. 7* ^9. It is possible that makes Mnasylos the name of a shephefd, 

'nostrae' (comp. *tua,' 1. 47) may be as Voss allows. The word * pueri' proves 

meant to acknowledge Varus' protection, nothing either way, as it may very well be 

given or expected, of the poet's property : a correlative of ' senex/ and so applied eise- 

see 9. 27 foll. where to Cupid and Bacchus. 

1 l.J ' Nee — nomen ' appears to give the 14.] * SUenus,' Dict. £. 

ground of bis. confidence. * A poem in 16.] ' Tantum ' answers to toov in sudi 

honour of Varus, however homely its treat- phrases as 5(roi/ ou : so Viiig. seems to have 

ment, is sure to be inspired by Apollo, and intended * procul tantum ' as a translation 

read by the world.' of rvrOov oaaov dirwOtv, Theoer. 1. 4d — 

12.] ' Which has the name of Varus as its 'only this much of distance.' Voss takes 

title,' showing, as Voss remarks, that Varus, * tantum ' with * delapsa,' referring to VaL 

not Silenus, is the true title of this Edogue. Fl. 8. 288, " et tantum dejecta suis e mon- 

13 — 30.] * Two young shepherds once tibus arbor," — * bnt now fidlen/ and so 

found Silenus in a drunken sleep, bound him Wagn. and Forb., except that they make 

with the help of a Naiad, and exacted from * tantum ' refer not to time but to place, so 

him a sopg which he had promised them. that ' tantum delapsa ' would be almost 

He begins, amid general delight.' equivalent to 'tantum non capiti haerentia.' 

13.] 'Pergere' ,is used both of continu- Possibly Virg. may haveT' drawn from some 

ing to do a thidg and of proceeding to statue. 

do what one has not done before. Here 17>] The * cantharus ' (for which see Dict. 

of course the latter is the sense. It has A.)i8repre8ented as restingitswdghton its 

been doubted whether Chromis and Mna- handle, so that ' gravis ' explains ' attrita.' 

sylos are satyrs, or fauns, or shepherds. 18.] ** Spe luserat," A. 1. 352. 

In Support of the former view, which is 19.] For the position of the preposition 

that of Serv. and most commentators, Voss Emmen. comp. Lucr. 3. 10, " tiiis ex, 

remarks that the wood-gods did not com- inclute, chartis." 

monly appear to shepherds, who were be- 20.] There appears no reason to sappose 

lieved to be Struck with madness by the with Keightley that Aegle suggested the 

sight of them ; but it is easy to retort with stratagem, like Cyrene in 6. 4, and Eädo- 

. Martyn that the word ' timidis,' v. 20, shows thea. Od. 4. All that is said is that she 

them to have had some sense oftheir danger, joined them during their oocupation and 

while their previous acquaintance with reassured them, 'timidis' belonging to 

Silenus is no more than what is contem- * addit ' no less than to * supervenit.' 

plated as possible from 10. 24 foll., G. 2. 493. 21.] * Videnti,' * vigilanti,' Serv. No pa- 

In the Story of Theopompus (see Introduc- rallel usage of tÜs word seems to be qnotod. 

tion), the capturers of Silenus are shepherds, 22. ] So of Pan, 10. 27, '* Sanguineis eb«ili 

as Aristaeus captures Proteus in G. 4, though bacds minioque mbentem." 
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nie doliim ridens^' Quo vincula nectitis P inquit. 

Solvite me, pueri ; satis est potuisse videri. 

Carmina^ quae voltis, cognoscite ; carmina vobis, 25 

Huic aliud mercedis erit. Simul incipit ipse. 

Tum vero in numerum Faunosque ferasque videres 

Ludere, tum rigidas motare cacumina quercus ; 

Nee tantum Phoebo gaudet Pamasia rupes, 

Tfec tantum Bhodope miratur et Ismarus Orphea. 30 

Namque canebat, uti magnimi per inane eoaeta 

Semioa terrarumque animaeque marisque fuissent 

Et liquidi fidmul ignis ; ut bis exordia primis 

24.] It ifl difficolt to dedde between tbe Vergilianae, 8), so ezternal authority in 

two possible interpretations of 'satis est such cases goes for little. 'Orphea' is 

potuisse videri,' 'satis est qnod potnisse doubtless a «Sssyllable ; seeon 6. 1. 279. 

Tisi estis/ and ' satis est quod potni videri.' 31 — 40.] Silenos' song. He begins by 

The one is snpported by A. 5. 231, *'pos. describing the formation of the world from 

sunt qnia posse videntar/' the other by the four elements» the Separation of land 

A. 8. 604, ''yideri jam poterat legio." If and water, and of the sky from the earth, 

the former be true, ' videri ' probably would and the production of vegetable and animal 

mean ' to be seen ' rather tban ' to seem ' life. This opening seems to be imitated 

— ' it is enongh to have shown your power/ from the beginning of the song of Orpheus 

the sense resembling that of Ov. Her. 12. in Apoll. Rh. 1. 496 foll., as Ursinus re- 

76, quoted by Wund., " Perdere posse sat marks, though the cosmogony here is Epi- 

est, si quem iuvet ipsa potestas," and the curean, and the phraseology Lucretian. 

expression being apparently fümost pro- That Virg. knew the passage is shown by 

verbiaL Tlie latter receives some confirma- his imitation of it in lopas' song, A. 1. 

tion from 'videre/ v. 14, and from the 742. 

stress laid on the privilege of beholding the 31.] ' Magnum inane ' and ' semina ' are 

gods nnharmed (see on v. 13., 4. 15, 16-, Lucretian expressions, the void and the 

10. 26). atoms which were sapposed to move in it. 

25.] 'Cognoscite' = 'audite.' "Cognosce Lucretius did not allow that the four ele- 

prooemia rixae," Juv. 3. 288. ments were the ultimate causes of things 

26.] ' Incipit ipse,' A. 10. 5. Here it (1. 715), though he admitted them to be 

seems to have the sense of ' nitro,' ' without component parts of the universe (5. 235 

further prelude' — ' without waiting for them foll.), so that perhaps we may be meant to 

to press him.' press the meaning of ' semina,' the atoms 

27*] 'In numerum,' Forb. Emmen. out of which air, &c. were formed. See, 

comp. Lucr. 2. 631, ** Ludunt in numerum- however, on v. 33. 

que exsultant." Tlie usage is like that in 32.] ' Animae ' for ' air,' is also Lucre- 

5. 58 foll. The passage seems to be imi- tian, 1. 715, '&c. 

tated more or less from Lucr. 4. 580 foll. 33.] ' Liquidi ignis ' is again from Lucr. 

29.] Thementionof Pftmassus, Rhodope, 6. 205, the vypov vifp of Aratus. 'Ex- 

and Ismams is an indirect way of saying ordia ' is occasionally used by Lucr. in the 

that the mountains as well asthe oaks made sense of the atoms themselves, 2. 333, &c. 

demonstrations of joy, as in 5. 62. (more commonly 'primordia'); elsewhere, 

30.] * Rhodope,' G. 4. 461. * Ismarus,' however, he employs it more vaguely in the 

G. 2. 37' Orpheus is caUed ' Ismarius,' sense of beginning or origin (e. g. 5. 471)» 

Ov. Am. 3. 9. 21. * Miratur ' was changed and this seems to be its sense here. At the 

by Heins, from the Roman and other MSS. same time ' ex his primis ' seems intended 

into 'mirantur,' but Wagn. recalls the old to recall Lucr. 1. 61, " Corpora prima, quod 

reading, which is perhaps more Virgilian. ex illis sunt omnia primis," so as verbally to 

The Substitution of plural verbs for singular favour the doctrine referred to on v. 31 , as 

is common even in the best MSS. in pas- that which Lucr. opposes. All that can be 

sages where sense and grammar would said is that as usual Virg. is an artist, not a 

säet by the change (see Wagn. Quaestiones philosopher, even though professedly philo- 

F 
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Omnia et ipse tener miuidi concreverit brbis ; 

Tum durare solmn et discludere Nerea {K)nto 35 

Coeperit et rerum paulatim sumere forma« ; 

lamque novmn terrae stupeant lucescere solem^ 

Altius atque cadant submotis nubibus imbres ; 

Incipiant silvae cmn primum Bürgere^ cmnque 

Bara per ignaros errent animalia montia. 40 

Bophizing. The general drift of the whole 38.] The trajection of ' «tqne' is nn- 

passage, the prodnction of the world by the nsual, and not snffidently supported hj 

Separation of the so-called elements, is evi- Lncr. 3. 531, where Ladimsnn reads ' ns- 

dently from Lacr. 6. 416 — 608. qae adeo * for ' atque animo ;' but there 

34.] ' Mundus ' is the whole uniyerse, as can be no doabt that it is intended here, as 

in 4. 50, earth, sea and sky. * Ipse ' * altius ' would have no foroe if joined, as 

18 added to distinguish the formed universe Wagn. proposes, with the previous line. 

from the mdimental ' ezordia.' ' Tener * is * Snbmotis nubibus/ as the donds wonld 

spparently opposed to * aridus/ Lucr. 1. be drawn up by the tun. Virg. expreeses 

809, and so here it seems meant to express himself as if cknids and nun had both ez- 

the fusile natnre of an early fonnation, as isted in the chaotic State, ereation merely 

oontrasted with 'durare solum/ v. 35. implying Separation— langnage which agrees 

Wagn. lefers to Lncr. 5. 780, '* Mnndi novi- with the Lncretian use of * imber ' for wst^, 

tatem et mollia terrae Anra." This agrees 1. 715. 

with «concreverit.' 39.] * Silvae.' In the brief descriptkm 

35.] *Tum' goes with < coeperit,' not of the ereation, G. 2. 336 folL, wfaich 

witii * canebat,' as Heyne thinks. ' Durare ' should be compared with this, the woods 

is a transitive verb, used intransitively, afre- are supposed to exist before the beasts are 

quent habit with Virg., though there appears tumed into them, like the monntains hen ; 

to be no other instance where * durare ' has but the language in either caae is poeticali 

the sense of ' durescere.' ' Discludere ' is and the remark is only important as show- 

another Lucretian word, 5. 438, ** to shut ing that Virgil does not aim at sdentific 

up apart in the sea," as if Nereus were in- precision. 

dependent of the sea, and the sea had iteelf 40.] ' Rara ' appears to imi^y that tiiey 

existed before the ereation. Comp, the were produced one by one, so that they 

personification of Nereus, Pers. 1. 94, where would not at first ovemm the monntuns. 

it is apparently intaided to be ridiculous. ' Ignaros ' is restored by Wagn. from at 

36.] ' Formas rerum ' expresses generally least one good MS. (the Rom.) for 

what is developed in detail w. 37 — 40. 'ignotos,' as more poetioü, the Strange- 

' Shapes ' are opposed to the shapeless ness being supposed to be redprooal, as in 

chaos ; and there may be a force too in the A. 10. 706 note. This seems better than 

plural, as a characteristic of chaos was its to suppose * ignarus ' to be used paaavdy, 

uniformity. ** Unus erat toto naturae as in Sallust, Ovid, and Tadtns. At the 

vultus in orbe. Quem dixere Chaos," Ov. same time, as * ignaros ' implies ' ignotos,' 

M. 1. 6. Comp, also ib. vv. 87» 88, which there may be a r^erence, as BurmaDn 

in fact form a comment on Virgil's words, thinks, to the use of ' notus ' as an egiüte/b 

** Sic modo quae fuerat rudis et sine iniagine for the haunts of wild beasts (fiOta). The 

tellus Induit ignotas hominum conversa mountains are the natural home of wild 

figuras." beasts, as in Soph. Ant. 350, 9n9^C 6p§ain» 

37.] The sunis developed, and anatme- ßärot Lncr. 1. 404, <' mcmtivagae fierai," 

sphere formed. Comp. Lucr. 5. 471 foll., 2. 1081. The whole line is probabtj imi- 

and contrast the language of the poet-philo- tated from Lucr. 5. 822, " Terra . . . « aid- 

sopher with that of the philosophizing poet. mal prope certo tempore fudit Omne q«od 

The words of Virg. cannot be prer^ied, or in magnis bacchatur montiba' paatun." 

we might suppose him to mean that the Hence 'animalia' is to be confined to 

sun found its place later than the earth, beasts, the ereation of man being mentifloed 

and so to contradict Lucretius. Anyhow in the next line. 

< solem ' is the important word, the earth 41^60.] He teils of the creatkm aad 

being merely brought in for the sake of early history of man, Deucaliaii^„SatBiii» 

poetical omament. See note on 2. 12. and Prometheus— also of HylasTallj^ 
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Hinc lapides Pyrrhae iactos, Satumia regna, 

Gaucacdasque refert yolucres furtumque Promethei. 

His adjungity Hylan nautae quo fönte reUctom 

Clamassent, ut litus, Hyla, Hyla, omne sonaret ; 

Et fortunatam^ si numquam armenta Mssent, 45 

Fasiphaen niTei solatur amore myencL 

Ah, Tirgo infelix, quae te dementia cepit ! 

Proetides inplerunt ühas mngitibus agros : 

At non tarn torpis pecudom tarnen ulla secata est 

Concubitus, quaniTis coUo tmniisset aratnim 50 

Et saepe in leyi quaesisset comna fronte. 

Ah, virgo infelix, tu nunc in montibus erras : 

Sie, latus niveum moUi Mtus hyacintho, 

FMiphae and her paeeioxi — ^how she fbl- tion of the fbuntBin wonld not enter into 

lowed tiie bnU in Yain tfarongh the monn- the song. 

taias, beMecfaing the wood-njrmphs to in- 45.] So Dido of herseif, A. 4. 657f 

teroefit htm. Thia mjthologj is a stnmge '' Felix, heu nimium felix, si litora tantum 

seqnel to the qnasi-äpicorean oosmogony : Namquam Dardaniae tetigissent nostra 

bot there is noöüng nnnatmal in maUng a carinae." Comp, also G. 2. 458. In the 

oosmogony of some kind precede the present passage the meaning seems to be 

legeodary history of the world, as in Orid's that the existence of the bull was the 

Metamorphoses. Th^re seems to be no curse of Pasiphae's life, the greatness of 

prindple in tbe dbxnoe of the legraids, or in the infliction being expressed by saying 

the di ffe rent degreeg of piominenoe given to that but for this she wonld indeed have 

eadiy e.g., the detaih abont Pasiphae as been happy. ' Fortnnatam ' then is equiva- 

oompared with liie brief mention of the lent tp * qnae fortonata fiiisset/ as in Grreek 

earlier ttoriee. we might ha^e had dp with participle or 

41.] The peopHng of the world by adjective. 

PjnTha, ihe reign of SMoni, and the pnnish- 46.] He teils how Pasiphae solaced her- 

ment Mid crime of Fh>metheaSy are men- seif, as in tt. 62, 3, *' cinmmdat • . erigit" 

tioned without any regard to duronologioal for ' canit nt se drcamdederint et erexe- 

order, as Übe iirtt was really tbe latest in rint.' Elsewhere, as in G. 4. 464, the 

pcmit of time, Pyrrha being the niece and passion is the thing to be solaced : here it 

danghter-in-law of nx>m^eu8 (Ov. M. isitself made the soliAe,bya natural change 

1. 390). It is yery possible however that of aspect. 

Yir^ may intend to lepresent Deacalion 47.] * Virgo ' used of other than nn- 

and Pyirha as the actnal creators of man- married women, as in Hör. 2 Od. 8. 22» 

Idnd, in which case the reign of Satom &c. Senr. qnotes a line from Calvus, on 

and the story of Fh>metheas wonld na- lo, "Ah virgo infelix, herbis pasceris 

tnndly foUow them, either from a confn- amaris,'' which Virgil wonld seem to have 

non of his own, or on the anthority of a imitated. ' Qnae ' here, and perhaps in 2. 

diffemityMriesoflegends. ' Satumia regna' 69, seems to mean rather 'how is it that 

is not in appodtkm to 'lapides Pyrrhae this madness has seized thee?' than 'what 

iactoSy' bot a distinct item in the enu- madness is this ?' but it is not easy to say. 

Biention, as Jahn rightly remarks against 48.] ' The daughters of Proetus fanded 

Wagner. themselves cows : yet even they did not 

43.] 'Yolucres' for tiie Single eagle, proceed to such monstrous lengths, though 

wbidi fimned part of the punishment of their delusion was complete.' * Falsis,' 

PhnneÜifliiia. For the story see Hesiod ' counterfeited,'as* feilere 'is used, A. 1.684. 

nd AßBchyba». 60.] ' Collo,' dative, as A. 2. 130, 729. 

4S.] The tale of Hylas f^m the legrad 51.] ' Levi,' ** humana sdlioet," Serv. 

of fte Argonants, given by ApoUonius, 53.] ' Niveum ' seems to be emphatic, 

ThaonitoSy and Propertius. ' Quo ' for recalling the epidiet in v. 46. ' Fultus ' 

'yomodo* (1. 64 note), as the identifica- merely expresses 'redining,' being used 

F 2 
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nice sab nigra pallentis mininat lierbas, 

Aut aliquam in magno sequitur grege. Claudite, Nympliae, 

Dictaeae Nympliae, nemomm iam claudite saltiis, 56 

Si qua forte ferant oeulis sese obyia nostris 

Errabnnda bovis yestigia ; forsitan illmn, 

Aut herba captum viridi, aut armenta secatimiy 

Perducant aliquae stabula ad Gortynia yaccae. 60 

Tum canit Hesperidum miratam mala puellam ; 

Tum Fhaetbontiadas musco circumdat amarae 

Corticis, atque solo proceras erigit alnos. 

Tum canit, errantem Permessi ad flumina Chdlum 

where no support is given by the thing tiie oaüets be not guuded he may get 

leaned against. ** Pedibns fuldre pruinas/' away from her» or witli Voss to rappose 

Prop. ] . 8. 7 ; " aemmnis cor luctificabile that ' captum . . . secatnm ' are meant to 

fiüta,'' Pen. 1. 78| like ipiidttrOai, acooont for hia wanderiog, and 'aBqoae 

64.] ' Pallentis/ thougjb doubtless a vaccae ' to soggest the means of hzingiDg 

translation of x^*^P^^t '^ <^ unusual epithet him back after the fa cüi t i es for eaCKpe hate 

of grass, bnt a contrast was probably in- been removed. 

tended between the grass and the dark 61—73.] He teils nezt the storyofAte- 

green of the ' ilex.' "Hie notion of Serv., lanta and the sisten of Phaethon« and how 

approved by one or two later commentators, Grallns once feil in with <me of the Moses, 

that * pallentis ' expresses the change of the who took him to the Aonian moant, where 

colour of the grass caused by mastication, Linus hailed him as the successor of Heaiod. 
need hardly be discussed. 62.] ' Circumdat :' see on ▼. 46. ' Phae- 

55.] ' Claudite :* the preceding sentence thontiadas/ an extennon of the patronymic 

had expressed the thoughts of Pasiphae : we to sisters, as Tethys in Ov. F. 5. 81, le- 

now have her words. ferred to by Forb., is called ' Titanis,' bong 

66.] * Saltus/ the glades or open Spaces Titan's sister. Voss makes it equlTalent to 

in forests, where cattle pastured and wild Heliades, Phaethon being elsewhere foond 

beasts wandered, called ' vacui/ G. 3. 143, as a name of the sun: but this wouldbe 

* aperti/ A. 11. Sk>4, and so dosed here, as most unseasonable here, where the storyof 

they are hedged round in hunting by nets the younger Phaethon is alluded to. 
and watchers (G. 1. 140., A. 4. 121), to 63.] * Alnos' is a sortoffectitive or cog- 

prevent the animals from breaking out. nate accusative, ' raises them as alders,' or 

57.] * Si qua forte,'i^ in the hope that by ' into alders.' Elsewhere, as in A. 10. 190, 

some chance.' ** Inde domum, si forte pe- they are said to have been tumed into pop- 

dem, si forte tulisset, Me refero," A. 2. 756. lars. The story was that they found thor 

58.] Whether * vestigia ' is put simply brother's body on the banks of the Eri- 

for the feet, as in A. 5. 566 and elsewhere, danus, where they bewailed him for fbur 

or the footprints of the bull are sought for, months, tili they were tumed into liver- 

as leading to the discoTery of the bull itself trees, which would natunilly soggest the 

(comp. 2. 12), is not clear. Strict propriety thought of alders(G. 1. 136.,2. 1 10.458note). 
of expression would perhaps demand the 64.] There is of course great incongnnty 

former, as the footprints might be dis- in the introduction of this suppoaed inter- 

coTered even if the bull had escaped : but view of (jallus with the Muses as part of 

such an argument can hardly be pressed. Silenus' legendary song : but it may Teiy 

' Foraitan . . . yaccae ' introduces a fresh well have been intended by Timl to 

hope : he may have fallen in with the herd, heighten the compliment to bis frienaT It 

or cows may have come up with him as he woiüd have been natural at Ulis potnt of the 

was browsing, and so he may arrive at the song to teil some old story, showing how 

Cretan staUs (Gortyna being celebrated, ac- men in eider and better days used tobe ad- 

cording to Serv., for the herds of the sun, mitted to familiär intercourse with Übe gods, 

whose daughter Pasiphae was). This seems as Ovid, o.g., introduces the tale of Phüemon 

better than with Ruaeus to understand and Bands (compare the oondoding tines 

Pasiphae to be expressing her fear that if of Catullus' poem on Pcteus and Thfltis) i 
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Aonas in montis ut duxerit una sororum^ 65 

XJtque viro Phoebi chorus adsurrexerit onmis ; 

TJt Lmus liaec illi, divino carmine pastor^ 

Floribiusuatque apio crims omatus amaro^ 

Dixerit : Hos tibi dant calamos^ en accipe, Musae, 

Ascraeo quos ante seni, quibus ille solebat 70 

Cantando rigidas deducere montibus omos. 

His tibi Grynei nemoris dicatur origo, 

Ne qnis sit lucus, quo se plus iactet Apollo. 

Quid loquar^ aut Scyllam Nisi^ quam fama secuta est 

and by reconntang Gallns' ezperience as a games. There seems no reason for its use 

story of those times, Virgil in fiMst iiiTests here, beyond its nataral appropriateness : 

him with all the assodations of heroic an- the epithet ' amarum * too appears to be 

tiqnity, which wonld not have been the case simply descriptive. Martyn takes ' apium ' 

had die mention of bim been reserred to to be smallage or celery. 

the end, as Heyne, following Scaliger, 70. J ' Senez/ indicatlve not of age, bat 

thinks it shonld have been. Thns the of anttquity, as it is applied to Lucilius 

TBrions attempts to evade the incongmity Hör. 2 S. 2d. 1. 34, to Attius and Pacavius, 

by snpposing that Silenos' intention is to id. 2 £p. 1:56, and to Aristophanes Pers. 1. 

describe the origin of the Grynean grove, 124. 

bat that he is made artfblly to resign the 71*] The same result is ascribed to 

task into the hands of (jallus, whose verses magic, A. 4. 491. See on 8. 3. It does 

Voss fnrther snpposes him to borrow for not seem to have been a traditional charac- 

the remainder of the song, the story of teristic of the effect of Hesiod's poetry: 

Scylla (see note on y. 74), appear to be not bat the image can hardly have been chosen 

only Ulusory, but fonnded on a misooneep- arbitrarily. 

tion of Yirgil's meaning. The story itself 72.] The story of the origin of the grove 

resembles one which Hesiod teils of himself of Grynium or Grynia in Aeolia, Serv. says, 

at the b^;inning of the Theogony : and the was told in a poem by Euphorion of Chal- 

allnsion to Hesiod, v. 70, as Gallus' prede- ds, whose works Gallas (see 10. 50) trans- 

cessor, shows that the resemblance is not lated or imitated. A serpent had been 

merely aocidentaL killed there by Apollo ; the town was 

65.] * üna sororam ' is used Prop. 4. fonnded by Grynus, son of Eurypylus, in 

1. 37 for ' one of the Mases/ where the consequence of an oracular response ; and 

contezt sufficienüy indicates what sisterhood its grove was the scene of the death of Cal- 

is meuit. Here äie mention of the Aonian chas after a defeat, the drcumstances of 

monntains snggests the epithet ' Aoniae ' or which are differently related, by a rival 

' Aonides.' augur. 

66.] Heyne comp. II. 1. 533 folL, where 73.] Apollo is called Gryneos A. 4. 345. 

the gods rise at the approach of Zens. With the language of the line comp. v. 1 1. 

67.] ' Ut ' comes after * nt . . . ntqae,' It seems to be imitated from CsdUm. on 

as ' dum ' after * dam . . . dumque,' 5. 77t Delos v. 269, oitSk tiq dkXi] Facawv roa- 

comp, by Wund. ' Divino carmine ' with aopöe Ottfi irttpiXritnTai, oAX^. 

* pastor,' ezpressing the combination of 74—86.] Lastly, he teils the two stories 

atteibutes which made Linus an appro- of Scylla, daughter of Nisus, whose lower 

priate hero of pastoral poetry. There seems parts were changed into those of a sea 

no evid^ice that Linus was supposed to monster, and who thus became the terror 

ever have been a shepherd, but it was of Ulysses' ships, and of Tereus, his bloody 

natural for a pastoral poet to conceive of feast, and his transformation. In short he 

h^m 88 such. sings all that Phoebus used to sing to Hya- 

68.] Parsley was a favourite material cinthus, tili evening wamed the shepherds 

ht garlands, used by a shepherd in Theoer. home. 

3. 22 to form a crown for his love, worn 74.] * Aut Scyllam' is the reading of all 

eommonly at feasts (Hör. 1 Od. 36. 16, the MSS. ezcept the Roman, as vouched 

ftc.), and given as a priase in the Nemean for by Pierius, which gives * ut.' The latter 
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Candida succinctam latrautibas ingxiina monatris 75 

Dulicliias vezasse rates et gurgite in alto 

Ah ! timidos nautas canibus laceraase TnariniH, 

Aut ut mutatos Terei narray erit artus, • 

Quas illi Philomela dapes, qnae dona pararit. 

Quo cursu deserta petiverit, et qnibus ante 80 

would be neater, but the differenoe is not writera (Properthu, Ovid, Stathis, Martial) 

yery great, bdng only that in the one case were apt dther to oonfbse with Itiiaca, or to 

we have to snpply ' narraTerit/ in the other indade among the domimona of UlyBaeei 

' at narraverit ' (" Quid loqoar, aut at nar- though Homer (D. 2. 636) plaoes the 

raverit Scyllam, aat ut mntatos/' &c.). Echinades ander Megea. A qneation ap- 

Jahn's constmction of ' Scyllam ' with pears to have been raised among the an- 

*loqaar' is objectionablei as involving an dent critics abont the appropriateneas of 

awkward confiuion between the narrative of the word ' yezasae,' whidi ia defended, aa 

Virgil and that of Silenus : while Hilde- loffidently streng for the oocasion, by GelL 

brand's proposal, adopted by Forb., to 2. 6, Macrob. Sst 6. 7» and Fh>biiB ap. Ser? . 

make ' Scyllam . . . vezasse . . . laceraase * 7S*] The story of Teraos was differenily 

depend on ' narraverit/ introduces an told, Uie Greeks generally making Fhwne 

eqnally awkward conpling of ' vezasse . . . the nightingale, and Philomela äe swal- 

lacerasse ' with ' mutatos ' (which cannot, low, the Romans revening liie order, per- 

as Forb. thinks, be for ' mutatos esse'), and haps, as Voss suggests, from a fUse noCion 

leaves thewords 'quam fama secuta est' ofthe etymology of Fhilomela. Thosewho 

to form a tarne and unmeaning parenthesis. followed the latter version were agam 

On the other band, Virgil is fond of uaing diyided, some keeping to the old nanathre 

• fama est ' or some equivalent, such as and msJdng Procne Tereoa' wifb and Fhilo- 

'' Tolat," A. 8. 121, '* occupat anris," ib. mela her sister, others refsning the rda- 

294, with an infinitive clause, so that ' fama tions, donbtless becauae they aaw that ^ 

secuta est ' may easily be resolved into nightingale must have been the moüiar of 

'&ma est apud posteros.' The further Itys, whose nameis the bürden of her song. 

difBculty, the attribution to Scylla, the This last is probably Virgil'a view, as he 

daughter of Nisus, of the transformation would more naturally repfesent the wifs 

which really happened to the other Scylla, than the sister as preparing the feast, v. 79» 

daughter of Phcnrous, is not peculiar to this while in other passages in bis works, G. 4. 

passage, the same thing being done, as 16 and 511, he follows the Boman as dis- 

Cerda and Ruaeus show, by Ov. F. 4. 600 tinguished from the Ghreek varsion, The 

and Prop. 6. 4. 39 foll., and conse- whole subjectisdaborately treatedinVoes's 

quently is to be accounted for dther by the note. 

hypothesis of different versions of the le- 79.] Serv. rigfatly distinguishes between 

gend, or, as KeighÜey prefers, by the Ro- ' dapes ' and ' dona,' the former being tiie 

man ignorance of Greek m3rthology, not flesh of Itys, which was served up to 

corrected by the Insertion of 'aut,' which Tereus, the latter the head and extremi- 

would be ungracefiil, even if it were better ties, which were presented to him after his 

eupported than by the single unnamed MS. meal. 

reported by Pierius. That Virgil some 80.] It is not dear whether Tereus or 

years afterwards, G. 1. 404, inddentally Fhilomela is the subject of ' petiverit ' and 

followed a different story, does not affect * supervolitaverit.' The former ia reoom- 

the argument. mended by * mutatos artus,' v. 78.» «nd by 

76.] This and the two following lines the prominence apparently meant to be 

are found in the Ciris, w. 69 foll., with the given to him : the latter by the stmcture of 

Variation of ' deprensos ' for ' ah timidos.' v. 79, and perhaps by the language of the 

The language apparently follows Lucr. 6. clause ' quibus . . . alis,' which seems more 

892, " rabidis canibus sucdnctas semi- appropriate to the nightingale than to tke 

marinis Ck>rporibns Scyllas." Scylla is hoopoe. There is a further doubl abont 

more fully described A. 3. 424 foll. ' quo cursu,' which may dther denote the 

76.] ' Dulichias,' the ships or ship speed of Philomela's flight or Tereoa' nw- 

(Od. 12. 206) of Ulysses, so called irom suit, or the manner in which they Am, ai 

Dulichia, ot Dulichium (A. 3. 271), birds (* quo ' for • quali '). If we aooept the 

one of the EcUnades, which the Roman former, which agrees better with *ciiiii,' 
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Inf elix STia tecta superyolitaverit alis P 

Onmia^ quae, Fhoebo quondam meditante, beatos 

Audiit Eurotas iussitque ediscere laums^ 

nie canit ; pidsae referunt ad sidera valles ; 

Cogere donec ovis stabulis numerumque referri 85 

lussit et invito processit Vesper Olympo. 

we must underaiand ' qmbus . . . alis ' of 83.] The mention of the Eurotas points 

his or her retam after transformation to to Apollo's lave for the Spartan youth Uya- 

hover OTer the palace, connecting ' ante ' cinthus, to whom accordingly we must sup- 

with ' 8iia ' (Heyne comp. Ov. M. 2. 491 pose him to have sung. ' Lauras ' is re- 

of Callisto when transformed, '^Ante do- stored by Wagn. for Mauros' from the 

mmn qnondamqne suis errabat in agris "), Med., in acoordance with what seems the 

a conjnnction midch will be less harsh if we general usage of Vlrgil. 
r^ard ' infelix ' as s sort of parenthetical 84.] Comp. 6. 62, and Lucr. 2. 327 there 

exdamation. If the latter, *ante' may qnoted. 

then be nnderstood to mean that before 85.] An inddental proof that Chromis 

flying to the woods the metamorphosed and Mnasylns were shepherds, as no others 

king or qneen took a last farewell of the are represented as listening to the song. 

palaoe by flying round it. The description * Numerumque referri ' is the reading of the 

of the bird flying round the house might best MSS. instead of * referre/ and is more 

seem to point to the swallow, in which case probable as the more difficult reading. The 

Yirgfl would have foUowed the Greek ver- same mizture of the passive and active in- 

sion of the story, as Heyne thinks, in spite fln. is found A. 3. 61 (where there is a 

of the other passages referred to on v. 78: similar variety of reading), 6. 773., 11. 84. 

but this would not suit ' deserta petiverit.' For the custom see E. 3. 34. 
Ov. M. 6. 668 foll. says of the sisters ** pe- 86.] * Invito,' as Olympus was himself 

tit altera Silvas, Altera tecta subit," though listening. Voss comp. II. 18. 239, where 

he does not ezplain which is which. Here Juno bids the sun set against his will. It 

the ambiguity is certainly awkward, and is doubtful whether ' Olympus ' is merely 

looks almost like a confusion of the habits the heaven, or the mountaLi, over which the 

of the nightingale and swallow. ' Quibus evening star is said to rise, as in 8. 30, 

alis petiverit ' is for ' quomodo alis petiverit,' " tibi deserit Hesperus Oetam,'' A. 2. 801, 

and so, acoording to the first view, ' quo ** lamque iugis summae surgebat Ludfer 

corsu.' Idae ;** but the former is simpler. In either 

81.] This line also occurs in the Ciris, v. case * Olympo * is probably to be constructed 

51, ' caeruleis ' being substituted for 4nfeliz.' with 'processit.' avXiog, the star of the 

82.] ' Meditante,' 1.1. ' Beatus,' ' happy sheepfolds, was a Greek epithet of the even- 

in heitting such a song.' ing star. 



ECLOGA Vn. 
MELIBOEUS. 

MELIBOETJS. CORyBON. THYKSIS. 

This is another smging-match between Corydon and Thyrsis, with Daphnis as umpire. 
Unlike those in Bclogues 3 and 6, it ends dedsively in the defeat of Thyrsis. The story 
18 told by Meliboeus, who was not present until the terms of the contest had been agreed 
on, so that of them we hear nothing. 

The Idyis of Theoer. which Yirgil seems chiefly to have had in view are the 6th 
andath. 
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Varions attempts were made by the earlier critics to identify the chancten, Corydon 
being supposed to be Virgil or a fnend of VirgU's, Thjrnis s oontemporaiy rival, or eren, 
according to Gerda, Virgil's great prototypo TheocrituSy Meliboeus and Daphnis patrons 
of the poet, if not tbe poet himself. Senr., who mentions this mode of interpretation 
without adopting it, makea Codms (▼. 22) a bistorical penonage, asserting on the 
authority of the Elegies of Valgios (Dict. B.) that he was a oontemporary poet ; bat the 
dause is apparently omitted in some of the MSS. of the old commentator. Nothing in 
the poem points to any bistorical basis ; all can be explained by snpposing it to be an 
imaginary Edogne in the Theocritean style. There does not e?en seem to be any neces- 
nty for supposing that in introdadng Meliboeus, Daphnis, and Corydon, Virg« ia thinking 
uniformly of the MeliboenSi Daphnis, and Corydon of former Edognea, though there is 
Bome appropriateness in making Daphnis the bestower of the crown of poetry, and 
Corydon, the hero of Ed. 2, its reodver. 

The scenery is, as usual, confused. Arcadian shepherds are made to sing in tbe neigh- 
bourhood of the Mindns, while neither the ilez (▼. I), the pine (y. 24), the diestnut 
(y. 63), nor the flocks of goats (v. 7)» wonld seem to belong to SCantoa. 

There appears no means of determining the date, as the mention of the IfinduB does 
not prove that Virgil was then in adxial possesdon of bis property. 

This Edogue is alluded to by Propertius (3. 26. 67)f '* Tu canis ombrosi sabter pineta 
Galaed Thyrsin et attritis Daphnin amndinibus ;** bnt the reference is snffidently yague, 
as the mention of Galaesus is apparently intended to recall a totally different soene, that 
described in G. 4. 126, and the juztaposition of Thjrrsis and Daphnis can mean no more 
than that Virg. introdnces both, as Theoer. does, though in different Idyls. 

Jf. Forte sub arguta consederat ilice Daplinis, 

Compulerantque greges Corydon et Thyrsis in uniun, 

Thyrsis ovis, Corydon distentas lacte capellas, 

Ambo florentes actatibus^ Arcades ambo^ 

Et cantare pares, et respondere parati. 5 

1—20.] ' A singing-mateh had been the god of nural song, so that shepherds 

agreed on between Corydon the goatherd who can pipe and sing are naturally made 

and Thyrsis the shephä*d, Daphnis being Arcadians. There secms also to baye been 

umpire. I was just going to look after a a law in Arcadia in historioal times (Polyb. 

stray he-goat when Daphnis asked me to 4. 20) compelling the study of mnsic, 

come and listen. I agreed hesitatingly, and which Polybius thinks produoed a homaniz- 

they began.' ing effect on the people. Kdghtley sup- 

1.] Imitated generally from the begin- poses that these passages of Virg. snggmted 

ning of Theocritus' 6th and 8th Idyls. * Ar- the notion which became current at the re- 

guta,' 8. 22 note. Virg. may intend that vival of letters, representing the Arcadians 

the very tree should, as it were, suggest a as living in an ideal golden age of pastoral 

song, as in Theoer. 1. 1 foll. the wbispor felidty— a yiew suffidently nnlike that 

of tiie leaves is paraUeled with the sound taken by the andents themsdyejs, with 

of piping. wbom the Arcadians were pioyerbial for 

3.] * Distentas lacte * may be meant to thickwitted rustic stupidity, Jny. 7. 160, 

show that the time was towards eyening ; &c. For the confusion between Arcadia 

and so perhaps y. 15. and Mantua, see Introduction. 

4.] *Aetatibus,' the plural, each being 5.] * Parati' is constructed with both 

made to have bis own * aetas,' by a poetical * cantare ' and ' respondere,' * pares ' bdng 

yariety, where a prose writer would have taken with * parati ' or with * cantare,' 

Said, * ambo florente aetate.' * Arcades,' equally prepared, or prepared to sing in a 

and therefore skilled in song, 10. 32. Ar- matcli, either to take the first or the second 

cadia was a pastoral country (called fül/ii^Xoc, part in an amoebean contest. This seems 

Theoer. 22. 157)» and Pan, its patron, was better than to connect ' pares ' with * cän« 
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Huc mild, dum teneras defendo a frigore myrtos, 

Vir gregis ipse caper deerräverat ; atque ego Daplmim 

Aspicio. nie ubi me contra videt : Ocius, inquit, 

Huc ades, o Meliboee ! caper tibi salvus et haedi ; 

Et, si quid cessare potes, requiesce sub imibra. 10 

Huc ipsi potum venient per prata iuvenci ; 

Hie viridis tenera praetexit arundine ripas 

Mincius, eque sacra resonant examina quercu. 

Quid facerem P neque ego Alcippen, neque Phyllida babebam, 

Depulsos a lacte domi quae clauderet agnos ; 15 

Et certamen erat, Corydon cum Thyrside, magnum. 

Postbabui tamen illorum mea seria ludo. 

Altemis igitur contendere versibus ambo 

Coepere ; altemos Musae meminisse Tolebant. 

tare/ the infinitive used as in Greek for a instances, collected by Wagn., are A. 4. 

noun, as if it were ' pares in cantando/ 663., 6. 162., 7« 29., 10. 220. Comp, the 

though the constraction would be admissi- traditional explanatton of G. 1. 203. Here 

ble in itself, and is apparently sanctioned the sense is, * I had just observed that he 

by Nemesianus' imitation (2. 16), ** ambo had strayed, when I catch sight of Daphnis.' 

aevo cantuqae pares.'' At the same time 11.] The bullocks are dearly those of 

the stress on ' parati ' is chiefly in connec- Meliboeus, who accordingly must be sup- 

tion with * respondere,' as that would be posed to be in charge of them as well as of 

the strengest test of improvisation : and the goats, and also of lambs, ▼. 15, as 

this makes the word more appropriate than Damoetas, 3. 6, 29, is both shepherd and 

'periti,' Schrader's conjecture, which is cowherd. 

supported not onlyby 10.32, butby Theoer. 12.] Comp. 1. 49 foll., G. 3. 14, 15, 

8. 4, afi^iü avphdiv diSariiAivu», äfi^u) A. 10. 205. The Mincins is evidently 

ätiStv, mentionedtogivethereasonwhy Meliboeus' 

6.] * Huc,' in the direction of the place bullocks will not go out of sight ; but the 

where they were sitting. ' Defendo a fri- mention of it suggests the thought of the 

göre myrtos ' has created some difficulty, invitingness of the spot, which is the thing 

even as early as the time of Serv. It is to be dwelt on in the second clause, ' eque • . . 

solyed by supposing that the scene is laid quercu.' 

in the spring-time, when the nights are 13.] Comp. 1. 54 foll. ' Sacra,' as being 

frosty (a supposition which agrees with the the tree of Jupiter. 

whispering of the leaves, v. 1, the humming 14.] * Alcippe ' and 'Phyllis ' seem to 

of the bees, v. 13, and the weaned lambs, be partners (see on 1. 31), perhaps former 

T. 15), and that Meliboeus, like Corydon, partners, of Meliboeus, not, as Serv. sup- 

2. 45, &C., had to lookafter bis tirees as well poses, partners respectiTely of Corydon and 

as alter his flocks and herds. ' Dum ' is Thyrsis. 

used with the present, though the verb in 16.] 'Corydon cum Thyrside' is con- 

the prindpal clause is in the pluperfect, as nected by a loose apposition with * certa- 

in A. 6. 171 foll. quoted by Wagn. For men.' Somewhat similar is Soph. Ant. 259, 

'myrtos' a few MSS. have 'myrtus;' but \6yoi d' kv äWtfXoKTiv i/>p69ovv caicot, 

in Ulis case the usage of Virg. appears to ^vXaK l\kyxtov <j>v\aKa, * Magnum ' seems 

be in favour of the second declension. to be a predicate.. * Et ' couples the 

7.] * Vir gregis,' & rpay«, rav XtvKäv two antagonistic considerations. Thyrsis 

aiyav avep, Theoer. 8. 49. * Ipse :' the is the name of one of the personages in 

leader of tiie herd had strayed, and there- Theoer. Idyl 1. 

fbre of conrse the herd with him. Heyne, 18.] * Alternis :' introduction to Ed. 3. 

referring to v. 9. ' Deerro' is dissyllabic, 19.] * Volebam ' is found in one or two 

as in Lucr. 3. 860. 'Atque,' used in a style MSS. mentioned by Serv., and adopted by 

of poetical simplidty, where, in connected Voss ; but ' volebant ' is dearly right. 

writing, weshoold have had 'quum.' Other There is no need to snpply 'eos' before 
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Hos Corydon, illos rcferebat in ordine Thyrsifl. so 

C. Nympliae, noster amor, Libethrides, aut müii Carmen, 
Quäle meo Codro, concedite ; prozima Phoebi 
Yersibud ille facit ; aut, si non possmnus omneB, 
Hie arguta sacra pendebit fistula pinu. 
T. Fastores, bedera nascentem omate poetam, 25 

Arcades, invidia rumpantor ut ilia Codro ; 
Aut, si ultra placitum laudarit, baccbare frontem 
Gingite, ne vati noceat mala lingua futoro. 

< meminisse/ with Wagn. and Forb., or was trantformecL So Tilniü. 2. 6. 29, 
' me ' with Spohn and Jahn. ' Musae ' are '* Pendebatqoe vagi pastoria in arbore vo- 
the Muses of the two rivals, who are said to tum, Garrola nWestri fistola sacn deo." 
remember the amoebean strains, as recalling 25—28.] ' Th, Crown me, m spite of 
them to the memory of the shepherds, the Codms' enyy, and protect me against bis 
Muses being mythologically connected with evil tongne.' 

memory, who was said to be their mother. 25.] The arroganoe and spieen of Tfayrsis 
Comp. A. T,G4A, "Et meministis enim, are contrasted wHhthemodestyofCorydon. 
DiTae, et memorare potestis.'' The hm- 'Hedera/ 8.13. ''Doctaramhedflnepraemia 
guage is worded as if the shepherds had a frontinm/' Hör. 1 Od. 1. 29. ' Cretoen- 
number of verses in theür minds, and the tem ' most MSS. ' Nascentem ' is restored 
Muses chose to remember amoebeans by Wagn. ftom. Serr. and tbe fini reading 
rather than others; but it must not be of the Med. 

pressed to mean tbat the contest had been 26.] ' Invidia rampantnr/ a odloq[idal ex- 
studied or rehearsed beforehand (see v. 5 pression, donbtless intokled as a dianc- 
note), as by the act of memory probably no teristic 1a<ait of Thyrsis. Bmm. qnotes de 
more is intended than the act of composi- in Vatin. 4, " nt aliquando ista iüa, qnae 
tion, which Virg. elsewhere (1. 2, &c.) ex- sunt inflata, rumpantur." Hie supposed 
presses by the word * meditari.' allusion to tiie story of Codrus the Moor, 

21 — 24.] ' Cor. Muses, grant that I glanced at by Hör. 1 Ep. 19. 15, would be 
may sing Uke my Codrus ; if not, I abandon quite out of place, were it only that Yirg. 
the art.' evidently sympathizee with Corydon and bis 

21.] ^Libethrus,' 'Libethra,' or 'Libeth- friend. 
rum,' was a fountain in Helicon, with a ca- 27*] Thjrrsis affects to fear that Codms 
▼em, mentioned by Strabo, 9. p. 629, A. to may attempt to injure him by extravagant 
rwr AeißnOpiStov vvfup&v dvrpov. Pausa- pndse, which when bestowed on a person 
nias speaks also of a mountain of the same dther by himself or by another, was con- 
name. They are mentioned as distinct from sidered Ukely to proroke the jealonsy oi tiie 
the Muses, though equally with them patron- gods, and so used to be girarded by the 
essesofsong. Comp. 10. l,where Arethusa apologetic expression ' praefisdne.' Cerda 
is invoked. In Theoer. 7* 91 , the nymphs refers to a fri^ment of Titinins (Charis. p. 
teach a shepherd song. 21 0), " Pof tu ad laudem addito praefisoine, 

22.] 'Codrus,' 5.11. It signifies little ne pueUa fasdnetnr." * Ultra pladtam ' is 
whether 'proxima' be constructed with generallyunderstood 'beyondhisjodgment,' 
' carmina' supplied from 'Carmen,' ortaken i.e. witii extravagant insiAoerity; bat it 
as a verbal acc. after ' fadt.' With the more probably refers to the pleasore of ibe 
sense comp. Theoer. 1. 2, fitrd näva ro gods. * Baccbare,' 4. 19. 
Mrepov ä9\ov äiroKry, 28.] * Mala lingua.' '* Nee mala fcsd- 

23.] ' Non possumus omnes/ 8. 63. nare Ungua," Catull. 7* 12. ' Vaij^ fäturo ' 
Corydon, as Voss remarks, modestly classes is a strenger expression than 'nascentem 
himself with the many. poetam ' (see note on 9. 32), and so 

24.] He hangs up bis pipe, as aban- argues increased self-confidence in- lliyr- 
doning the art. Comp. Hör. 3 Od. 26. sis. 

3, &c., and Macleane on 1 Ep. 1. 4. The 29—32.] ' Cor, Mioon offers to Diana a 
pine is sacred to Fan, Prop. 1. 18. 20, boar'sheadandastag'shorns, promisingber 
" Arcadio pinus amica deo," being the tree a marble statue if bis suocess in hnnting 
into which a nymph whom he loved, Pitys, sbould oontinue.' 
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C. Saetosi caput hoc apri tibi, Delia, parvas 
Et ramosa Micon vivacis comua cervi. 30 

Si proprium hoc fiierit, levi de marmore tota 
Pimiceo stabis suras evincta cotbumo. 
T. Sinimi lactis et baec te liba^ Priape^ quot annis 
Exspectare sat est : custos es panperis borti. 
Kunc te mannoreum pro tempore fecimxis ; at tu, 35 

Si fetura gregem suppleverit, aureus esto. 

C. Nenne Galatea, tbymo mibi dulcior Hyblae, 
Candidior cycnis, bedera formosior alba. 
Cum primum pasti repetent praesepia tauri, 

29.] CorydoB speaks in the diaracter of sadden and absurd change from ostentatioas 

Mioon (see on 3. 10, 79)» who is snpposed homeliness to lavish promises. ' Sinom ' 

to dedicate an offering to Diana with an or * sinus ' (Plant. Cure. 1. 1. 82) is dis- 

address in the form of an inscription. tingoished by Varro from a *pocalum/ 

' Parvns,' as Menalcas, Theoer. 8. 64, calls " quod majorem cavationem habef (L. L. 

himself fjuKKOQy * a young boy.' 4. 26.) The resemblance in appearance 

30.] The yerb is omitted, as freqnenÜy and sense to ' sinus ' seems merely acct- 

in Inscriptions, A. 3. 288. For the cns- dental. 'Quot annis/ comp, the yearly 

tom of o^ering spoils of hnnting to Diana, offering to Daphnis, 5. 67* 
comp. A. 9. 407, Soph. Aj. 178. The 35.] ' Pro tempore ' is conpled with 'pro 

longevity of the stag was proverbial among re' by Caes. £. G. 5. 8, * acoording to onr 

the andents. 'Vivads oomua cervi' is circumstanoes,' Ik tüv icapopTwv, as 

oopied by Ov. M. 3. 194. Heyne renders it. The stataes of Priapns 

31.] ' P^ropiinm,' ' one's own property,' were commonly of wood ; but Thyrsis in- 

and hence 'permanent,' conpled by Cic. F^ tends to insult Micon and his Diana, by 

Lege ManiL 16 with ' perpetuum ,' with apologizing for haying had to make his god 

'perenne' De Sen. 4. So A. 6. 871, '* propria of the same material whidi his rivals pro- 

haec si dona foissent,'' Hör. 2 S. 6. 5, " pro- mise to their goddess — ^not remembering 

pria nt mihi munera faxis.'' The thonght that such extravagant language is uttwly 

is the same as in the well-known line, Lucr. out of character. 

3. 971» *' Vitaque mandpio nulli datur, 37^40.] ' Cor, Sweet Galatea, lovelier 

ommbns nsu." The thing of which a con- than everything in nature, come to thy 

tinuance is prayed for is no doubt success Corydon at evenfall.' 
in hunÜBg. 'Tota,' not a mere head or 370 Galatea, the Nerdd, appears in 

bust. Serr. Theoer. (Idyls 6 and 11) as the love of 

32.] Comp. A. 1. 337» where this line is Polyphemus. Virg., who, as Keightley re- 

ahnest yerbailly repeated of a Tynan hunt- marks, had transferred the language and 

ress. A dmilar line is quoted by Teren- feelings of Polyphemus to Corydon in Ecl. 

tianus Maurus De Metris, professedly from 2, here makes him address Galatea, who is 

the Ino of livius Andronicus, " Tarn nunc his love, just as Daphnis, who in Idyl 8 

purpureo suras iaclude cothumo." Diana answers to Corydon here, marries a nymph. 

is generally represented with buskins. ' Pu- The words are imitated more or less fi:om 

niceo:' eolouring was frequent even in Theoer. 11. 19 folL, and both passages are 

the case of marble statues. ' De manncnre copied and characteristically ampÜfied by 

stabis:' " aeneus ut stes," Hör. 2 S. 3. Ov. M. 13. 789 foll. ' Nerine ' seems not 

183, mpvpriKaroc iv 'OXv^ifrif arddiiTi, to occur elsewhere in Latin as a patronymic, 

Plato »laedr. p. 215. but Catull. 62 (64). 28 caUs Thetis ' Nep- 

33—36.] *Th, Priapos, we offer thee tunine.' 'Hybhie;' see on 1. 55, though 

cakes and mQk, being poor; however, here it need not be a piece of mannerism, 

though thou hast only a marble statue now, as a shepherd speaking as a Sidlian would 

thou shalt have a golden one if the lambing naturaUy allude to Hybla. 
tums out well.' 38.] ' Hedera alba,' 3. 39. 

33,] Thyrsis laUs first in his subject, 39.] He bids her come to him in the 

Priapns instead of Diana, and then in the pastoral evening. See on 3. 67. 
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Si qua tui Corydonis habet te cora, venito. 40 

T. Immo ego Sardomis videar tibi amarior berbis, 

Horridior rusco, proiecta ^or alga, 

Si mihi non haec lux toto iam longior anno est. 

Ite domum pasti, si quis pudor, ite iuvenci. 

C. Muscosi fontes et sonmo mollior herba, 45 

Et quae vos rara viridis tegit arbutus mnbra, 
Solstitium pecori defendite ; iam yenit aestas 
Torrida, iam laeto turgent in pabnite gemmae. 
T. Hie foeufl et taedae pingues, hie plurimus ignis 
Semper, et adsidua postes fuligine nigri ; 50 

41—44.] * Th, May I be more hatefdl rock.' Catoll. ^66) 68. 68 ; Hör. 1 Ep. 10. 7. 

to thee than everything in nature if I can * Sonmo moUior/ vrvw noKatuartpa^ 

bear thy absence longer. Gro home, my Theoer. 5. 51, of a fleeoe (comp. 15. 

herds.' 125). iia\aK6Q is an epithet of virvoq, as 

41.] Thyrsis thinks first of bis rivaby old as Homer (IL 10. 2), like * mollis ' of 

with Corydon, *immo ' implying that he * somnus/ G. 2. 470, &c., whidi is as Ukdy 

seeks a better way of ezpressing bis passion, to have snggested tbe comparison as any re- 

and then of bis own feeiings ratber than of semblance in tbe tbings tbemselyes. Tbe 

bis loTe's, and fails accordingly. It is not address is imitated from Tbeocr. 8. 38 foU., 

neoessary to suppose that he is addressing 37 foll. 

Galatea also, as he may only mean to show 46.] ' Rara/ see on 5. 7« 

bow much better he loves hU love. * Sar- 47.] " Defendit aestatem capellis," Hör. 

doniis' is rigbtly restored by Wagn. from 1 Od. 17. 3. It is difficult to say wbetber 

tbe Med. and tbe majority of MSS. for in tbis and similar instanoes tbe dative is to 

'Sardois.' The technical name for tbe be ezplained as one of personal relation, 

pUmt is ' Ranunculus Sardous/ ßarpaxiov * on bebalf of/ or as originally identical 

XViaodstTTspovi known in England as tbe with tbe ablative. * Solstitiam/ 6. 1. 100. 

oelery-leaved crowfoot, so acrid that its 48.] Corydon mentioned tbe sammer for 

leayes applied extemally produce inflamma- its beat, but he is led to dwell on its beanty, 

üon. Those who ate it had their faces a characteristic proof of bis superiority to 

distorted into tbe proverbial sardonic smile. Thyrsis. For * laeto ' Wagn. indines to 

Thyrsis contrasts it with tbe thyme of read ' lento ' from a correction in tbe Med., 

Hybla, as produdng proverbially bitter alleging that tbe buds appear on tbe vine 

boney, * Sardum mel,' Hör. A. P. 375, as before tbe leaves : bnt leaves are not tbe 

' horridior rusco ' is contrasted with ' can- only mark of loxoriance, whicb is bere 

didior cycnis,' and * vilior alga ' with ' be- doubtless indicated by tbe appearance of tbe 

dera formosior alba.' buds. Forb. weU comp. 6. 2. 262, " lae- 

42.] * Rusco,' 6. 2. 413. ' Proiecta ' is tum vitis genus," whicb shows that tbe epi- 

empbatic : * whicb is thrown on tbe shore, thet is virtually a perpetual one of tbe vine. 

and whicb no one cares to take up.' * Vilior 49 — 52.]] ' Th. Here we are at onr fire- 

alga,' Hör. 2 S. 5. 8. side, wbere we can bid defiance to tbe 

43.] Theoer. 12. 2, ol 8k voOtvvTeg Iv cold.' 

ijfjiart ytjpdtrKovtn, 49.] Thyrsis' pictore, as Keigbtley apüy 

44.] He lays tbe blame on tbe cattle, as remarks, is a sort of Dntch pendant to 

if they were delaying bis pleasure by delay- Corydon's Claude Lorraine. Its &nlt is its 

ing at their food. * Si quis pudor ' seems subject : yet it is tbe one whicb wonld most 

to be an appeal at once to their moderation naturally be expected to follow Corydon's, 

in eating, and to their regard for bim. It according to tbe division of tbe year in 5. 

is tbe same notion as * improbus anser,' G. 70. The ' focus ' is one of tbe details of 

1. 119, wbere see note. rural life seemingly ridiculed as a subject 

45—48.] * Cor, My flocks shall have for poetry by Persius 1. 72. 

water, and grass, and shade : summer is at 50.] * Semper,' like ' assidna,' forms port 

tbe frill of beat and beauty.' of Thyrsis' boast, and it leads bim to dwell 

45.] ' Muscosi,' ' gosbing from tbe mossy on wbat is itsdf an unpleasing deteil, tlie 
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Hie tantum Boreae ciiramus frigora, quantimi 
Aut numeruiii lupus, aut torrentia flumina ripas. 

(7. Stant et iimiperi et eastaneae hirsutae ; 
Strata iacent passim sua quaque sub arbore poma ; 
Onmia nune rident ; at si formosus Alexis 55 

Montibus bis abeat, videas et flununa sicea. 
T. Aret ager ; vitio moriens sitit aeris berba ; 
Liber pampineas inyidit coUibus umbras : 
Phyllidis adventu nostrae nemus omne yirebit, 
luppiter et laeto descendet plurimus imbri. 60 

SvoKairva dufutra» This and the preoeding same thing whether the fruit be spoken of 

line seem to be from Theoer. 11. 61, as as belonging to the tree, as in G. 2. 82, or 

Kdghtley remarks, though the contezt the tree to the fruit, as in E. 1. 38., A. 6. 

there is quite different. 206. 

51.] Theoer. 9. 12 folL, 19 folL 55.] < Alexis' is doubtless introdueed 

52.] * Nnmemm'isunderstood by Heyne with a reference to Ecl. 2 (compare the 

and the later editors of the counting of the mention of mountains in 2. 5), but as Cory- 

sheep, the prospect of which does not deter don does not always adhere to bis own 

the wolf fi^m devonring any of them : but character (see v. 30), we need not suppose 

the old interpretation seems simpler, the that he is always spesüdng ofthose whom he 

wolf not fearing the multitude of the sheep, has himself loved. 

where the notion is the same as that of 56.] The general drought would affect 

Jayenal's * defendit numerus/ and not un- even the rivers, which are the natural re- 

like Horace's * nos numerus sumus,' * a source when there is no rain. 
mere set of figures,' *a mere throng.' 57— 60.] * TA. Everything isparchedup: 

Alezander, when told of the number of the but Phyllis' arrival will bring fertility and 

Fersian army, replied that a Single butcher refreshing showers.' 
is not afraid of a number of sheep. 57>] All that can be said against Thyrsis 

53 — 56.] ' Cor» It is the fruit season, here is that he dwells more on unpleasing 

and all is luxuriant : but the absence of objects than Corydon : but this was forced 

Alexis would blight all.' on him by the subject of bis picture, and 

53.] ' Stant ' is more than ' sunt,' by he makes what he can of the antidpated 

which Heyne explains it : but it merely contrast, yt. 59, 60. * Vitio,' * disease,' a 

gives the picture. The non-elision of * iuni- sense more common in the cognate words, 

peri ' and ' eastaneae ' is a metrical variety ' vitiosus ' and ' vitiare :' " Dira lues quon- 

borrowed by Yirgil from the Greeks. The dam Latias vitiaverat auras," Ov. M. 15. 

passage is imitated from Theoer. 8. 41 626. Forb. thinks that Yirgil may be re- 

folL , ferring to Lucr. 6. 1090 foll., where diseased 

54.] Ferhaps from Theoer. 7* 144 foll. states of the air are treated of as causes of 

'Quaque' is the correction of Heinsius, pestilence. Comp. *morbo coeli,' G. 3. 

Gronovins, and Bentley for ' quaeque,' 478, ' corrupto coeli tractu,' A. 3. 138. 
which is retained by Jahn and defended by 58.] * The vines on the slopes of the hills 

Forb., the latter making * sua ' the ablative are all withering.' 

Singular pronounced monosyllabically, alter 59.] * Fhyllidis,' 3. 76, &c. * Nemus 

the example of Ennius and Lucretius (1. omne' may refer to the plantations, or 

1022., 3. 1025). Wagn. however replies perhaps, as vines have just been spoken of, 

with force that it is stränge that Yirgil to the ' arbustum,' whidi i^pears to be its 

should have preferred an archaism of this sense G. 2. 308. 401. 
kind when a more obvious expression was 60.] The Image is that of G. 2. 325, the 

close at band. * Quaque ' too seems pre- marriage of Jupiter and Juno, Aether and 

ferable to 'quaeque,' as making the trees Earth. Comp, abo *ruit arduus aether,' 

the more prominent objects, and thus con- G. 1. 324, * coeli ruina,' A. 1. 129, which 

neeting the line with the preceding — ' the is the same picture, the whole sky appear- 

trees are standing, and each has its fruit ing to pour down, though without the added 

lying under it,' ' poma' being used generally personification. * luppiter ' is used of the 

(2. 53 note). It of oourse comes to the air, G. 1. 418., 2. 419. 
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C. Populufl Alcidae gratissiinay vitis laccho, 
Formosae myrtuß Veneri, sua laurea Phoebo ; 
Phyllis amat corylos ; illas dmn Phyllis amabit. 
Nee myrtus vincet eorylos, nee laurea PhoebL 
T. Fraxinus in sUvis pnleli^rrunay pinua in hortis, 65 
Populus in fluYÜs, abies in montibaa altis ; 
Saepins at si me, Lyeida formosey revisas^ 
Fraxinus in silvis cedat tibi^ pinus in bortis. 

M. Haee memini, et yietum fnistra contendere Thyndm. 
Ex illo Corydon Corydon est tempore nobis. 70 

61—64.] ' Cor, Each god has bis fiiyour- chosen rather than the riTor and moontain 

ite tree : bat Phyllis is fond of the hazel, so trees to be oompared with Lyddas in ▼. 68, 

that is the tree for me/ as it is to the soenes of hia labour tfaat 

61.] ' Populus/ Xci/ravy 'HpaicXIoc Upov Thyrsis wishes to invite hia beloved one. 

IpvoQt Theocr. 2. 121 . So 6. 2. 66., A. 8. ' Pinus ' is the wirvQ iiiipoc, called bj Or. 

276. The Story was that Leuce was a A. A. 3. 692, * pinus culta.' 

nymph beloved by Pluto, who caused a 66.] ' In flnviis ' merely means that the 

white poplar to grow up in the shades after poplar is a river-tree. ** FlominibuB salioes 

her death: and that Hercules, on bis way crassisque paludibus aini Nascuntor/' G. 2. 

from the infernal regions, made himself a 110. 

garland from its l^aves. 68.] Comp. Homer's comparison of a 

62.] ' Myrtus.' The myrtle, being a beautiful youth lulled to a poplar cot down, 

seaside plant, was supposed to have shel- IL 4. 482. 

tered Venus on her first rising from the sea. 69, 70.] * Thyrsis was yanquished, and 

64.] Serv. seems to have read * Veneris ' Corydon crowned with lasting glory.' 

for ' corylos,' and Heyne prefers it, but it 70.] Virgil imitates Theocr. 8. 92, c^ 

would rather weaken the emphasis which at rovrio Aaiftvie napä voifiioi irparoQiyevrOf 

present falls on * laurea Phoebi.' but the meaning of the words is not dear. 

65 — 68.] ' Th. Each spot has its favour- The choice lies between ' henoeforth Cory- 

ite tree : but Lycidas will grace any spot don is Corydon with os,' as if, intending to 

more than any tree.' say * primus,' or some such word, he had 

66.] If Thyrsis fails at all here, it is that changed the expression, as if to diow that 

he does not pay so high a compliment as the highest praise that oould be bestowed 

Corydon : but his language is more natural, on Corydon was to say that he was himself, 

Corydon had spoken merely of favourite and *henceforth it is Corydon, Corydon 

trees : Thyrsis compares Lycidas himself with us ' — Corydon is in all onr months ; 

to a tree, as being like it, the glory of the but though either would yield a Buffidently 

place which he frequents. Comp. 5. 32 foU. good sense, no adequate parallel has been 

' Silvis ' are probably the plantations which adduced either for the identical pn^position, 

the shepherd has to take care of, as * horti ' ' Corydon est Corydon,' or fbr the nse of 

are his gardens or orchards. For this reason * est nobis ' to sigxufy ' all onr talk is about 

the trees belonging to them seem to be him.' 



ECLOGA Vni. 

PHAEMACEUTEIA. 

DÄMON. ALPHESIBOEUS. 

We have here again the songs of two shepherds, Dämon, in the character of a despairing 
lover lamenting over his faithless Nisa, who has taken a less worthy mate, and finally 
resolving on self-destruction, and Aiphesiboeus in the chaiacter of a woman «lao fonskim 
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by Her lover, though only for a time, and trymg to recover him by enchantments, which 
at last prove successM. 

The poem is addressed to Follio, in a prefiice ranning parallel with tbat to Ed. 6 (see 
Introduction there, and note on y. 7 bere). Its date may be fized with certainty from 
w. 6 fdU., which evidentiy point to the time when Pollio had gained bis yictory over the 
Parthini in lUyricum (* victricia laurus/ y. 13, refiiting the hypothesis that it was addressed 
to bim when setting out on the ezpedition), and was on bis way home to receiye the triumph 
which he oelebrated Oct. 25, A. V.^\5. Whether *' iussis carmina coepta tuis/' y. 11, 
actually means that Pollio soggested one or both of the subjects of the Edogue, or merely 
that he asked to haye anotber pastoral written, is of course impossible to say. Voss 
chooses to fimcy that it was for the second song, as an imitation of the Pharmaceutria of 
Tbeocritns, that Pollio had asked, and that Virgil intends to give it the preference, both 
by the appeal to the Muses, yy. 62, 68, and by the title of the whole poem. But Yirgil's 
own words need conyey no such notion (see note there), and there seems no reason to 
suppose that the title Pharmaceutria was affixed by the poet, espedally as the Med. MS. 
has a different title, *' Damonis et Alphesiboei Certatio." 

The Edogue itself is so fiur paraUd to Ed. 5 that it contains a spedes of amoebean, 
consisting not, like Edogues 3 and 7t of a number of short efforts, but of two oontinuous 
strains of equal lengths — the difference between a dialogue and a set oration fbllowed by 
a set reply—suggested perhaps by Theoer. Id. 9, where there are two songs of seyen lines 
eadi. But the detail here is much more complicated, each of the poems being divided 
into parts, on similar, though not absolutely identical, prindples (see on y. 48). Each 
consists of nine staozas (to to cail them), eyery one of them foUowed by a bürden. These 
nine stanzas are not all of equal lengths, consisting respectiyely of three, four, and fiye 
lines ; but they fall into a threefold diyision, the members of which are equal. It is in 
the arrangement of these diyisions that the two poems do not correspond, the third 
diyision of Damon's song consisting of stanzisis of four, five, and three lines with their 
burdens, while in the third diyision of Alphesiboeus' the order of the stanzas runs, five 
lines, three lines, and four lines. In the remainder they are identical, the first division of 
each being subdiyided into four, three, and fiye lines, the second into four, five, and three 
lines. 

The ciroumstances under which this amoebean exercise takes place are not stated (note 
on y. 14). The two songs haye no formal connection, though bafiBed loye is the theme of 
both. The first is imitated irom yarious passages in the first, third, and eleyenth Idyls of 
Theocritus, the second entirely firom Idyl 2, which Virgil abridges and fits with a more 
prosperous condusion. 

The lynxes (y. 3) and the mention of Oeta (y. 30) shoF that the scenery is not 
nationaL 

Pastorum MtLsam Damonis et Alphesiboei, 
Inmemor herbarum quos est mirata juvenca 
Certantis, quorum stupefactae cannine lynces, 

1 — 5.] 'My subjectis the songs of Dämon oftheperson or persons foUowing. 'Al- 
and Alphesiboeus, which entranced all that phestboei,' 5. 73. 
heard them, inanimate as well as animate.' 2.] For the effect of song upon nature 

1.] Forb. seems right in supposing that comp. 6. 27 foll., 71* The cattle forget to 

' pastorum Musam ' is meant to be equiva- graze for joy and wonder, as in 6. 26 for 

lent to * silvestrem Musam,' as * coniugis grief. 

amore,' y. 18, appears to be to ' coniu^di 3.] The lynz, like the lion, 5. 27, seems 

amore,' though of course the genitive in to be ndther Italian nor SicUian, so that 

each caae is still in apposition to the name its introduction is an additional dement of 
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Et mutata suos requiemnt flnmina cursus, 

Damonis Musam dicemus et Alphesiboei. 5 

Tu mihi seu magni superas iam saxa Timayi, 
Sive oram Illyrici legis aequoris, en erit umquam 
nie dies, mihi cum liceat tua dicere facta ? 
En erit, ut Kceat totum mihi ferre per orbem 
Sola Sophocleo tua carmina digna cothumo P lo 

A te principium, tibi desinet. Accipe iussis 
Carmina coepta tuis, atque hanc sine tempora circum 
Inter victricis hederam tibi serpere laurus. 

unreality. Virg. was doubtless thinldng of ** fontem Buperare Tlmavi." ' Magni ' ex- 

the effect of the legendary song of Orpheus, presses the breadth of the atream, and 

and named any savage beast as a proof of * saxa ' the character of the region aboat, 

the power of music. as described in the note referred to. 

4.] 'Cursus' might very well be con- 7*] *En erit mnqnam/ 1. 68. Comp, 

stmcted with' * mutata/ as the course of a 6. 6 folL, where the general effect ia the 

river by being checked woold in effect bo same, an apology for not celebrating his 

changed, though the words, as Wagn. re- patron, thongh Virg. does not hide hu un- 

marks, would rather point to a magician's willingness there, as he seems to be doing 

spell, making the river roll back, like here, ander a mask of eag^ r^;ret. 

Medea's, Val. Fl. 6. 443, "Mutat agros 8.] < Tua dicere focta/ 4.54. 

fluviumque vias.'^ The traditional explana- 10.] Pollio's tragedies have been glanced 

tion of * requiemnt/ as active, is however at, 3. 84, and are more particularly men- 

strongly supported by Prop. 3. 15. 25, tioned by Hör. 2 Od. 1. 9., 1 8. 10.42. 

" luppiter Alcmenae geminos requieverat ' Digna,' like * dicere Cinna digna/ 9. 35. 

Arctos,'' and a line of Calvus' lo, quoted Heyne remarks that it is a questionabie 

by Serv., ** Sol quoque perpetuos meminit compliment from Virg. to talk of making 

requiescere cursus " (not to mention Ciris, Pollio's verses known by means of his own, 

V. 232), and also by the part. * requie- though we may suppose the tragedies had 

tus/ which seems to show that * quiesco,' not yet been given to the public, 

like * suesco ' and its Compounds, had ori- 11.] Imitated from Theoer. 17. 1, who 

ginally an active sense. The later editors in his tum has imitated 11. 9. 97. Tl^th 

of Propertius understand the construction the language comp. 3. 60. The nom. to 

to be that of an intransitive verb with a sort * desinet * must be ' prindpium/ though 

of cognate acc. ; but such a Gredsm is not Virg. writes as if he had said, ' a te ooepit 

in the style of Virgil. Musa,* or words to that effect. The pro- 

6 — 13.] 'This poem is for Pollio, to mise, which is the same as Horace's to 

greet his triumphal retum. Would that I Maecenas, 1 Ep. l. 1, is rather premature, 

could hope ever to celebrate him worthily ! as it is only in the Eclogues that any allu- 

As it is, I can only offer him a few verses sion to Pollio occurs. The editors, how- 

written at his bidding.' ever, remark that Nestor makes the same 

6.] * Tu mihi ' is rightly taken by Wagn. promise with regard to Agamemnon in his 

and Forb. with * superas,' so as to prevent the speech, II. 9. 97» and does not keep it mnch 

need of supposing a parenthesis from * seu better. 

magni 'to* desinet' (v. 11) with Heyne, or an 12.] * Coepta' need not imply that he 

aposiopesis with the earlier editors. Pollio had taken up the poem and laid it down 

is returaing from his expedition against the again, as Spohn thinks, thongh that of 

Parthini to triumph at Rome. Virg., at the course may be its meaning. ' Hanc sine,' 

moment of writing, wonders whether the accept this praise of your tragediea (* hede- 

fortunate ship has yet reached Italy or not, ram ' as in 7* 25 note) along with the mili- 

the ethical dative expressing that the poet's tary honours which are to be paid to you at 

feeling goes along with his patron. * Su- your triumph. 

peras,' as ' legis ' shows, is to be under- 13.] * Serpere ' expresses the character 

stood of passing by sea, as in the parallel of the ivy, Uke Persius ' ** quomm imagi- 

passage A. 1. 244 (where sce the note), nes lambunt Hederae sequacea/' ¥toL r. 5. 
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Frigida vix caelo noctis decesserat umbra, 
Cum ros in tenera pecori gratissunus herba^ 15 

IncTunbens tereti Dämon sie coepit oKvae. 

D. Nascere, pracque diem veniens age, Lucifer, almum, 
Coniugis indigno Nisae deceptus amore 
Dum queror, et divos, quamquam nil testibus Ulis 
Profeci, extrema moriens tamen adloquor hora. 20 

Incipe Maenalios mecum, mea tibia, versus. 
Maenalus argutumque nemus pinosque loquentis 
Semper habet ; semper pastorum ille audit amores, 
Panaque, qui primus calamos non passus inertis. 
Incipe Maenalios mecum, mea tibia, versus. 25 

14 — 16.] ' It was just daybreak when for Hermione. Comp, also A. 2. 344, and 

Dämon began.' see above on ▼. 1. 

14.] Dämon and Alphesiboeos had driven 19.] 'Testibus Ulis:' their testimony 

their flocks afield before daybreak, as Yirg. has stood me in no stead hitherto, as Nisa 

himself prescribes, G. 3. 322 föll., for the has broken the vows made before them. 

sammer months. Nothing is said of any 21.] ' Maenalios/ Arcadian, note on 7* 3, 

challenge to sing — the contest may have an equivalent to Theocritus' ßovKoXiKag 

been a^'eed on before ; or Yirg. may have doiSäg. ' Tibia/ the flute, was used by 

chosen to pass over the preliminaries alto- shepherds as well as the reed or the Pan- 

gether, as he has done partially in Ed. 7 ; pipe, as appears from Theoer. 20. 29 (comp, 

or Damon's song may have been answered Lucr. 5. 1385) : bat here it need merely be 

by Alphesiboeus without any previous con- a variety for * fistula/ v. 33. ' Mecum/ 

oert. Dämon need not be supposed to be because the music accompanies the song. 

singing of his own despair, bat merely to Forb. comp. Hör. 1 Od. 32. 1, ^'Lusimus 

be performing in character, as Alphesiboeus tecum . . . Barbite.'' Theoer. introduces a 

evidently is ; he takes advantage, however, refrain into his first and second Idyls, bot 

of the early moming, as if he had been be- generally with more obvious regularity of re- 

wailing his lost love all night. currence, and occasionally where there is no 

15.] Repeated G. 3. 326, with the change pause in the sense, so that they seem to re- 

of ' cum ' into ' et.' present something in the music. The pre- 

16.] ' Tereti olivae,' not thetrunkofan sent line is from Id. 1. 66, &c. dpv'^ri 

olive, whichwouldsaitneither Mncumbens ' jSoviroXiicac, MoXtrai 0iXa(, dpx^^* dotcäg, 

nor the epithet 'teres;' but his staff of where it does not end but begin the stanzas. 

smoothed olive, which he carried like Ly- 22 — 25.] * Arcadia is the country for pas- 

ddas in Theoer. 7* 18, poixäv d' txfv äypu- toral song : Pan and theshepherds sing there.' 

Xaiia AiKiTfpg, copvvav, or Apollo, Ot. M. 22.] He dwells on the thought suggested 

2. 680, '* pastoria pellis Tezit, onusque by the refrain. * Argutum ' and ' loquentis ' 

fuit deztrae silvestris oliva " (where, how- are worded as if to ezpress the natural 

ever, Heins, and Merkel give ' baculum music of the whispering trees (see 7* 1)» 

silvestre sinistrae '). though the reference is really to the echo 

17—21.] *Da. Come, gentle day, X am of the songs. Compare a similar double 

mouming tiie broken &ith of my love, and meaning in 5. 62 (note). ** Piuifer Mae- 

appealing to the gods as a dying man.' nalus," 10. 15. 

17.] He sees the day-star rising, and 23.] 'Amores,' of love-songs, 10.53. 

bids it perform its office. " Surgebat Lu- 24.] Comp. 2. 32. Pan here appears as 

dfer . . . Duoebatque diem," A. 2. 802. a promoter of dvilization, by applying na- 

18.] * Indigno amore,' as in 10. 10, un- tural things to the use of man — the lan- 

worthy, because unretumed. Nisais calied guage, as Heyne remarks, resembling G. 

' coniuz ' because it was as his wife that 1. 124, *'Nec torpere gravi passus sua regna 

Dämon loved her. In translating freely we vetemo." The reeds were not left to mur- 

might talk of <a husband's 1ot6.' So mur chance music (comp. Lucr. 5. 1382 

"ereptae magno inflammatus amore Con- foll.), but were taken and disdplined for 

iugifly" A. 3. 330, of Orestes' baffled love regulär use. 

6 
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Mopso Nisa datur : quid non speremus amantes P 

lungentur iam grypes equis, aevoque sequenti 

Cum canibus timidi venient ad pocula dammae. 

Mopse, novas incide fSetces : tibi ducitur uxor ; 

Sparge, marite, nuces : tibi deserit Hesperuß Oetam. 30 

Incipe Maenalios mecum, mea tibia, versus. 

digno coniiuicta viro^ dum despicis omnis^ 

Dumque tibi est odio mea fistula dumque capellae 

Hirsutumque supercilium promissaque barba^ 

Nee curare deum credis mortalia quemquam. 36 

26—31.] ' Nisa marries MopBus— an ill- 59 (61). 128 folL Dict Ant. «Nuptiae.' The 

omened and unnatural union — jes, he has ceremonies are now supposed to have b^;an, 

the honoors of a bridegroom.' the aignal being the rising of the evening atar : 

26.] * Dare/ of giving in marriage, A. see Catull. 60 (62) thronghout. ' Deterit 

1. 345. < Quid— amantes ?' * what may we Oetam,' 6. 86, note. CatulL 00 (6S). 7 says, 

not ezpect as loven?' i. e. ¥rhat may we ''NimirumOetaeosostenditNocdferignes." 

not ezpect to happen in love ? Serv. hints at a legend oonnecting Oeta 

27.] * lungentur/ of marriage (A. 1. with the worsbip of Hespems, who loved a 

73), as in similar proverbial ezpressions, youth named Hymenaeus — posaibly as the 

Aristoph. Peace 1076, irpiv xev \vkoq olv story of Diana and Endymion ia connected 

vfifvaioXt Hör. A. P. 13, " Serpentcs avibus with Latmos. If Tirg. referred to this or 

geminentur, tigribus agni.'' This suits the anything iike it, we need not fuppoae him 

contezt better than the interpretation of to be here foÜowing a Gieek original« 

later editors, of yoking horses and griffins though he is likely enongh to have been 

in a car, as in 3. 91. So the nezt verse is guilty of the incongmity of making a Greek 

intended to ezpress intimate daily assoda- shepherd allude to the details of a Roman 

tion. For the griffins, lions with eagles' marriage. Keightley remarks on the igno- 

heads and wings, see Hdt. 3. 116. ' Iam ' rance shown in supposing that there can be 

seems to be distinguished from ' aevo se- a moming and evening star at the same 

quenti,' the latter marking a later step in time of the year (comp. y. 17)» observing 

tiie monstrous revolution. that the same error is committ^ by CatulL 

28.] < Timidi dammae,' G.3. 539. Virgü's 60 (62). 34, Hör. 2 Od. 9. 10, and other 

ose of the masc. is noted by Quinct. 9. 3. 6. Latin poets, so as to show that in genaral 

The epithet marks their ordinary nature, in they were but careless observers of natuie. 

spite of which they are to herd with their 32 — 36.] ' A suitable match for one who 

enemies. * Pocula ' is frequently used to scoms my rusticity, and peijnrea henelf 

signify not only a cup but its contents, G. 1 . 8, fearlessly .' 

so that it may easily be used here, where 32.] This marriage has oome npon tfi» 

the notion of a cup is merely metaphorical. as a punishment for her scom and perfidy. 

The editors comp. G. 3. 529, *' Pocula sunt Dämon evidently means that Mopsus is con- 

fontes liquidi," where the metaphor almost fessedly inferior to himself— a satyr to Hy- 

passes into a simile — ** fontes Uquidi sunt perion. 

pro poculis." 33.] The maiden scoming the mstidty 

29.] The bridegroom is bidden to pre- and unsightlinessof her loveris from nuious 

pare for the wedding by getting the torches passages in Theoer. Idyls 3, 11, 20. 

ready himself. ' Incide faces ' is a natural 34. J * Hirsutumque superdlium.' Xoffia 

rustic image, as such things were part of a 60p vc, Theoer. 11. 31. 'Fromiasa' was 

countryman's work, G. 1. 292, where see restored by Heins, from the best MSS. for 

note, and * novas ' is equally natural, as the the old reading * proliza.' ** Immissaque 

occasion would doubtless seem to require barba," A. 3. 593. Virg. may hare in- 

new torches. 'Tibiducitur,''is being brought tended it as an Imitation of vpoykviio^, 

home to you.' Theoor. 3. 9 (comp. Id. 20. 8), whidi is 

30.] ' Nuces :' nuts were fluug by the interpreted to mean ' having a prominent 

bridegroom among the boys carrying the chin.' 

torches, as the bride approached. Gsitull. 35.] oifK i^a ng Beobc ßpor&v <({awff- 
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Incipe Maenalios mecum, mea tibia, versus. 

Saepibus in nostris parvam te roscida mala — 

Dux ego vester eram — vidi cum matre legentem. 

Alter ab undecimo tum me iam acceperat amius ; 

lam fragilis poteram ab terra contingere ramos. 40 

Ut vidi, ut perii I ut me malus abstulit error ! 

Incipe Maenalios mecum, mea tibia, versus. 

Nunc scio, quid sit Amor ; duris in cotibus illum 

Aut Tmaros, aut Rhodope, aut extremi Garamantes, 

Nee generis nostri puerum nee sanguinis edunt. 45 



Bat fikXiiVf Aesdi. Ag. 369. * Moitalia ' is allowed to be one on the strength of this 

for 'res mortalium/ A. 1. 461. Lncr. 6. Une and G. 1. 457. 

29 has 'rebus mortalibus' in the same 4\.2Theocr.2. S2iX^Q^^ov, ü)QkfJiavrjr, 

sense. &c fiev wipi Ov/Jibg id^Orj (comp. 3. 42. 

37 — 42.] 'My first sight of yon was Hom. II. 14. 294), where the second wg 

when I was a chUd and yon came to gather should probably be &q — ' when I saw, I at 

oor applee. That moment was my iate.' once became mad/ or, * as surely as I saw, 

37.] From Theoer. 11. 25 foU.; where I became mad ' — so that Virgil's'ut ' woold 

the Cyelops teils Galatea he has loved her be a mistranslation. The meaning here ap- 

ever sinoe sbe came to gather hyacinths. parently is * when I saw, how was I undone ! ' 

'Saepibos in nostris/ 'within our endo- ' Error/ *madness.' Comp. Hör. 2 Ep. 1. 

sore ' (1. 64), ' in oor orchard.' * Roscida/ 118, where it is coupled with ' insania/ A. 

with the moming dew on them. P. 454. The line is found in the Ciris, v. 

38«] The boy, knowing every nook of 430. 

Uie ordiardy comes to show the way to his 43 — 46.] ' Now I know what love is — 

mother's goest. The reference of * matre * nothing human, but the savage growth of 

is fixed by the passage in Theoer. kfi^ühp the wilds.' 

HarpL 43.] From. Theoer. 3. 15. Comp. A. 4. 

39.] Authoritieswereat onetime divided 365 note. 'Sdo' and 'nescio' are the 

on the queation whether * alter ab unded- only instances in which Yirgil shortens the 

mo ' meant the twelfth or the thirteenth, the final *o' in a verb (comp. A. 9. 296), 

former view being supported by Vives, Ca- which is to be accounted for by their con. 

merarius, Nannius, Sigonius, the eider Sca- stant ooUoquial use, and possibly also by 

Uger, and CastaUo ; ti^ latter by Sendus, ' sdo * having come to be pronounced as 

Eugraphius, Manutius, and the younger a monosyllable. * Cotibus,' the older form 

Seidiger. See Taubmann's note. Modem of * cautibus,' like * plostrum ' of ' plaus- 

editors have found little difficulty in dedd- trum/ &c. 

ing it to be the twelfth, considering * alter ' 44.] * Aut Tmaros ' is the reading of the 

to be oonyertible with * secundus,' but fol- best MSS. * Ismarus ' however was read 

kming the indusive mode of counting. by Valerius Probus, and we have already 

Comp. " alter ab illo,'' 5. 49 ; ** heros ab seen it coupled with ' Rhodope,' 6. 30. 

Achille secundus,'' Hör. 2 S. 3. 193. The There is a similar variety A. 5. 620. The 

Romans oounted both indusively and ex- line is formed on the Greek model, but it 

dosiTely. * Acceperat' isrestored byWagn. need not be a translation. From Hom. II. 

from the Med. and other MSS. for ' cepe- 16. 34 it would appear that the intention 

raL' ' Aodpere * is the correlative of * inire ' was to represent a savage man as actually 

or * ingredi/ the year recdving those who sprung from a rock : but * extremi Gara- 

enter on it. mantes * here seems to show that Virgil was 

40.] ' Fragilis ' implies that he wbs thinking less of the rocks than of their in- 

just able to reach them and snap them off. habitants. 

* Ab terra * is restored by Wagn. from Med. 45.] * Nostri,' human, like the trans- 

for ' a terra.' His general doctrine is that ferred sense of ' humanus,' savages not 

' ab ' is nsed by Virg. before consonants being included in humanity. * Edunt ' 

only when it has the force of airSy and then seems rightly ezplained by Wagn. as equiva- 

cmly b^ore oertain wcards, of which * teira ' lent to ' parentes sunt/ as if giving birth 

g2 
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Incipe Maenalios mecum, mea tibia, yersns. 

Saevus Amor docuit natorum sanguine matrem 

Commaculare manus ; crudelis tu quoquc, mater ; 

Crudelis mater magis, an puer inprobus ille ? 

Inprobufl ille puer ; crudelis tu quoque, mater. 50 

Incipe Maenalios mecum, mea tibia, versus. 

Nunc et ovis ultro fiigiat lupus, aurea durae 

Mala ferant quercus, narcisso floreat alnusy 

Pinguia corticibus sudent electra myricae, 

Certent et cycnis ululae, sit Tityrus Orpbeus^ 55 

Orpheus in silvis, inter delphinas Arion, 

(Incipe Maenalios mecum, mea tibia, versus) 

Omnia vel medium fiant mare. Vivite, silvae : 

were a oontinuing act, like 'creat/ G. 1. and unnatural onicms, yt. 27» 28: he now 

279> A. 10. 705 ; * generat/ A. 8. 141 ; prays that as be is to die despabing and 

* educat/ A. 10. 518. a meaner man to triamph, a ämilar cliange 

47 — 51.] ' The cruelty of love is an old may take effect on all natöre. It ia notioe- 

story : he made Medea kill her children, able that the changee he deaires are those 

though her heart was hard too.' which are mentioned elaewhere as the le- 

48.] * Mater ' is obviously to be ezplained snlts of the golden age (S. 89.» 4. 30» &c.« 

from * matrem' of Medea, not, as Burmann 5. 60), the same events being capaÜe of 

thought, of Venus, though the close con- being regarded either as a bestowal of 

nection of ' mater * and ' puer,' when the favoor on the less fityonred parte of natore, 

terms are not intended to be correlative, is or as a transference of the just rights of tke 

certainly awkward. The shepherd is natu- streng and beautiful to the weak and oon- 

rally led to blame Medea — she must have temptible. Thus the prayer of t. 56 may 

had a hard heart to have let love impel her be paralleled with Horaoe's address to tiie 

to a crime like this ; then recurring to bis Muse (4 Od. 3. 1 9), ** O mntis quoque pisd- 

old complaint against love, he proceeds to bus Donatura cycni, si libeat, Bonnm," and 

balance the criminality in each case, but the change of Tltyrus into Orpheus witii the 

cannot adjust the proportions. There is shepherd-poet's boast (4. 65 foll.), that he 

nothing particularly inappropriate in this, will equal Orpheus and Linus if allowed to 

though Catrou thinks it mere playing on sing in the golden age. In Theoer. 1. 133 

words, and Heyne would omit vv. 49» foll., from which the passage is oopied, the 

50. instances seem merely to be diesen as in- 

49.] * Is the cruelty of the mother, or the volving a reversal of the order of natuie» 

wickedness of the boy greater ? * Voss sup- not as symbolizing the dishonour done to 

poses the question to be whether the mo- Daphnis. ' Ultro,' not only fbrbear to 

ther or the wicked boy be the more cruel, molest them, but actually üf from them in 

the answer being, * the wicked boy : though bis tum. * Aurea mala,' 3. 71- ■ 
the mother is cruel still :' but this is far 54.] The tamarisk, as in 4. 2., 6. 10» 

less natural, and overlooks the obvious dis- seems to be chosen as one of the meaner 

tinction between the cruelty of Medea and plants, which is supposed to be laised to tiie 

the wanton malice of the god who drove Privileges of the alder or poplar, the riTer- 

her to crime, which may be compared in trees (6. 63) which were beliered to distil 

point of criminality, but cannot be identi- amber (Ov. M. 2. 364). 
lied. So ** Inprobe amor, quid non mor- 55.] * Certent — ululae,' a proreibial ez- 

talia pectora cogis ?" A. 4. 412. '* Vanum pression, which appears in vaiious forms, 

mendacemque inproba (Fortuna) finget," Theoer. 1. 136., 5. 136, 137« Locr. 3. 6: 

A. 2. 80. see also on 9. 36. 

52 — 56.] * Let the order of nature be 56.] ' Arion,' the sea being an element 

reversed henceforth, harren things becoming for the shepherd, as a bather or a fisher, as 

fruitful, and base things honourable.' well as the land. 

52.] He had before prophesied unequal 58—61.] 'Let earth be tomed to sea. 
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'Praeceps a^rü specula de montis in undas 

Deferar ; extremum hoc munus morientis habeto. 60 
Desine Maenalios, iam desine, tibia, versus. 

Haec Dämon ; vos, qilae responderit Alphesiboeus, 

Dicite, Pierides ; non omnia possumus omnes. 

A, Effer aquam, et molli cinge haec altaria vitta, 

Verbenasque adole pinguis et mascula tura : 65 

I at least will find my death in the deep, but several times during the latter part of 

and she may delight in it.* it. 

58.] 'Medium/ the mid or deep sea. 62, 63.] Alphesiboeus replies. Virgil, 

'* Graditurque per aequor Iam medium/' A. having rehearsed Damon's song in his own 

3. 665. llie wishy as Elmsley pointed out, person, asks the Muses to repeat that of 

appears to be a misiranslation of Theoer. 1. Alphesiboeus, alleging that one man is not 

134, Tiavrä d* ivaWa ysvotVTo, as if the equal to both. There is nothing here to in- 

word were ivaXia. Virgil may have in- dicate a preference of the latter, or to coun- 

tended to lead up to this thought by the tenance Voss's notion referred to in the In- 

mention of Tityrus in the sea, t. 56, 'in troduction. Alphesiboeus' song is in a 

Short, let earth take the place of sea.' So totally difierent style from Damon's : and 

the fisrewell to the woods, ' silyae ' con- whether the Muses are invoked as goddesses 

trasted with the sea, as in ▼. 56, and the of memory, or song, or both (see note on 

shepherd's resolution to drown himself, are 7* 19)» it is not extraordinary that the nar- 

introduoed as if in antidpation of this gene- rator should request for the second song an 

nd diange. The notion certainly cannot be assistance which he did not require for the 

called appiopriate, though we are in some first. In fact the words * non omnia pos- 

measure prqMired for it by such passages as sumus omnes,' * every one has not power 

L 60, and that quoted from Hdt in the for every thing,' a hemistich from Lucüius, 

note tiiere. The farewell is from Theoer. Sat. 5. 21 (Gerlach), seemingly proverbial 

1. 115, where it is given in much greater (comp. 7* 23, G. 2. 109 note), suffidently 

detaiL ** Concedite silvae," 10. 63. ezplain themselves. That the song is 

59.] Again from Theoer. 3. 25, räv ßai" meant to correspond to Damon's, like 

rav &iro$i>c ic KVfjtara rrivS) dXivfjiai Menalcas' in Ed. 5 to Mopsus', is clear 

*Qirfp TiaQ BifwiiQ (TKomaffStraL 'OXirig 6 from the whole language of the Edogue, as 

yptwe^e, where OKoirtäaSirai suggested well as from the simUarity of detidl (see 

* specula ' here, though the word, Uke the note on v. 76) : but an amoebean exerdse 

Homeric eKOvtrif evidently means no more does not involve a oontest here any more 

fhan a mountain-top which may be used as than there. 

a watdi-tower. '* Specula ab alta," A. 10. 64 — 68.] ' A, Bring lustral water : 

454. The anthor of the Ciris has a similar wreath the altar with wool : throw sacred 

fine, Y. 301. boughs and frankincense into the fire : I 

60.] It is doubtful whether * munus ' is am trying to bring back my loyer by en- 

to be understood of the song, with Heyne, chantment : now for a magic song.' 

or of his death, with the majority of editors. 64.] The maiden is standing before the 

The latter is recommended by Theoer. 23. altar, and about to commence. * Effer 

20, düpa TOI "^vOov AoiVdta ravra ^kpatp, aquam,' addressed to her attendant, Ama- 

r6v ifiiv ßpoxov : still there is something ryllis (w. 76, 77» 101), who is bidden to 

awkward in death'sbeing called the last gift bring the lustral water out into the * implu- 

of a dying man, and it would be more satis- vium,' where these solemnities seem to be 

iactory if there were an3rthing connected going on. ' Molli ' probably, as Serv. 

with his death, like the halter in Theocritus, thinks, because the fiUet was of wool. 

which he oould be supposed to offer her. ** Terque focum drca laneus orbis eat," 

Virgil howeyer probably meant to convey Prop. 5. 6. 6. The passage is imitated 

Ihe sense of Theoer. 3. 27 (see last note), more or less closely from Theoer. 2. 1 foU. 

c^ KU Br^ *noOdp<a, t6 ye fjidv rebv ädi> 65.] ** V^benae sunt omnes herbae 

rirvKTat. frondesque festae ad aras coronandas, vel 

61.] Theoer. 1. 127» X^ycrc ßwKoXiKac, omnes herbae frondesque ex aliquo loco 

IHwrat, Ire, X^ytr' doidägy a line which oc- puro decerptae : verbenae autem dictae 

eon not only at the end of Thyrsis' song, quasi herb^iae," Ponatus on Ter. Andr. 
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Coniugis ut magicis sanos avertere sacris 
Experiar sensus ; nihil hie nisi carmina desunt. 
Ducitc ab urbe domum, mea carmina^ ducite Daphnim. 
Carmina yel caelo possunt deducere Liinam ; 
Carminibus Circe socios mutayit Ulixi ; 70 

Frigidus in pratis cantando minpitur angois. 
Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnim. 
Tema tibi haec primum triplici diveröa colore 

4. 3. 11. For it9 ose in the sense of 68.] Imitated fromtheboTdea in Theoer. 

' vervain ' see G. 4. 131. * Pinguis/ *unc- 2. 17» &c., ivyKt ^*f ''^ Tffvov k/ibv irori 

tuous/ and so fit for buming. ' Mascnla ' ^cSfia rbv ävoga. * Ab urbe ' seems to im- 

was the name given to the best kind of ply that the Speaker is a ooimtrywomaa 

frankinoense, also called * stagonias/ being whose lorer is away at Mantna, l. 35. 

shaped like a round drop. Piiny 12. 14. 69 — 72.] ' Great is the power of magic 

Ck)mp. Hör. 1 Od. 19. 13, '^Yerbenas, song: it can bring down the moon, change 

pueriy ponite turaqne.'' * Adolere * occurs men into bmtes, borst serpenta asunder.' 

also A. 1. 704.y 3. 547.» 7> 51, each time in 69.] Obserre the correspondence of the 

oonnection with sacrifice, an association as opening of Alphesiboens' song with tfaat <^ 

old as Ennius and Valerius Antias, though Damon*s. The first stanza in eadi gires 

it would not be easy to determine from the subject of the song : the seoond speaks 

yirgil's use of the word whether it means of the associations connected with the kind 

originally to cause it to grow (adolesco), of song chosen. With the present pas- 

thence to honour, like the Greek ai^dvuvt sage comp. TibnlL 1. 8. 19 fcA., whidi re- 

especially by sacrifice, and finally to bum, sembles it dosely, A. 4. 48? — 491. The 

as Voigtländer in Forcell. thlnks, following power of sorceresses to dimw down the 

in the track of Serv., or in the first in- moon is frequently refenred to by fhe an- 

stance to smell or make to smell, thence to dents. Aristoph. Qoadi 749. Hör. Epod. 

bum, espedally in sacrifice, and finally to 5. 45., 17. 77* 

honour by buming, like the Greek crKrav, 70.] See Od. 10. 203 foU. < Ulizi' was 

which is Üie view taken in Dr. Smith's Lat. restored by Heins, from the Med. MS. in 

Dict. The question itself is the more diffi- place of ' Ulyssei ' or * Ulyssi,' which is 

cult to dedde, as we cannot teil how far howerer supported by the F^. ' Ulissei.' 

the Latin writers themselves understood 71*] This effect of incantation is spoken 

the original meaning of the word : Virgil at of by Ludl. Sat. 20. 5 (Gerlach), " lam 

least seems more tban once to have availed disrompetur medins, iam nt Marsn' colu- 

himself of the similarity in form between bras Diaro mpit cantn, yenas com eictenderit 

* oleo * and * olesco,' so as to communicate to omnes," aM by Ov. M. 7* 203. Id. Am. 2. 

a Compound of one of them a shade of 1. 25. 'Frigidus anguis,' 3. 93. *Can- 

meaning borrowed from the other. See tando * is used substantively or imperson- 

notes on G. 3. 560., 4. 379. ally, like * habende,' G. 2. 250, * tegendo/ 

66.] * Coniugis ' occupies the same place G. 3. 454, &c. 

as in V. 18, near the opening of Dämon 's 73^79.] ' I twist three threads of dif- 

song, so as to suggest the intended parallel fereDt colours round Daphnia' Image, which 

between the two. Here the lovers would I carry thrice round the altar, for the virtoe 

seem to have been already united, if we of the number. Let them be knit into a 

may argue from the Idyl in Theoer. * * Aver- love-knot.' 

(erCf a sanitate mutare," Serv. rightly, < sanos 73.] ' Tema,' probably ia pnt for ' tres,' 

avertere sensus ' being probably a transla- though Serv. supposes tibat there are nine 

tion of the Homeric ßXaTrretv ^ptvac Itaagf threads of those different cokmrs, and so the 

Od. 14. 178, quoted by Voss, where ßXa- author of the Ciris,y. 870, folL, where this 

TTTtiv may have its primary sense of * to cause passage is imitated. ' Plrimom,' aa her first 

to stumble.' She wishes him to be ' insanus,' effort at incantation. ' TiM ' is explained by 

passionately in love, not cold and indifferent. ' effigiem,' y. 75. For the magic foroe (xf 

67.] * Carmina ' is her magic song, the the nurober three, comp. Theoer. 2. 43, 

same which she has just begun, as the A. 4. 51 1 , Ov. M. 7* 189 fbll. The three 

Furies in Aesch. Eum. 306 call thdr Choral colours, according to Serv., are white^ roee- 

ode \ff/ivoc dktTfitoQ, red, and black. 
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LIcia circumdo, terqne haec altaria circuin 

Effigiem duco ; nuinero deus inpare gaudet. 75 

Ducite ab iirbe domuin^ mea carmina, ducite Daphnim. 

Necte tribus nodis temos, Amarylli, colores ; 

Necte, AmarylK, modo, et, Veneria, die, vincula necto. 

Ducite ab urbe dommn, mea carmina, ducite Daphnim. 

Limus ut hie durescit et haec ut cera Kquescit 80 

Uno eodemque igni, sie nostro Daphnis amore. 

Sparge molam, et fragilis incende bitimiine laurus. 

Dapbnis me malus urit, ego hanc in Daphnide laurum. 

Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnim. 

74.] For 'haec altaria' one MS., the greatiy perplexed the early critics, who 

Longobardic, giyes ' hanc/ which Wagn. were anxious to read * nodos * for ' modo/ 

woald restore eyen if it had no MS. autho- and had recourse to various devices to ac- 

rity. Bat Jahn and Forb. seem rigbt in count for the metre. 

remai'kmg that * tibi ' is the key-note of the 80 — 84.] * I put day, wax, and bay-leaves 

Bentence. * I bind these threads thrice into the fire, each to work a corresponding 

round thee (thy image), and I carry thee in effect on Daphnis.' 

effigy thrke round tMs altar.' In this view 80.] The commentators expUiin * limus ' 

' himc ' would radier disturb the sense, as and * cera * of images of clay and wax ; but 

if tibe * effigies ' were not merely Daphnis' Keightley rightly denies that anything more 

repreeentatiye, but something distinct. is meant than pieces of clay and wax, which 

75.] For the useof images in love-charms, are put into the fire like the sprigs of bay, 

comp. A. 4. 508, Her. 1 S. 7« * Numero the * mola ' and the bitumen. This is evi. 

dens inpare gaudet :' the superstition, dent from the words in Theoer. 2. 28, 'Qg 

acoording to Senr., was that odd numbers tovtov rbv Kapbv lyta trvv Baifiovi räicutf 

were inimortal, because they cannot be ^'Qc racotO' vir' IptoroQ 6 MvvdioQ avTixa 

diyidedinto two equal parts, the eyen being Ai\<pig, The rhyme is meant to imitate the 

mortal. With the expression comp. 3. 59, jingle usual in charms, as Voss remarks, 

'* amant altema Camenae." Thehemistich oomparing Cato, R. R. 160, where some 

occors in the Ciris, y. 373. seemingly unmeaning specimens of the sort 

76.] Jahn seems certainly right in re- are giyen. 
garding this yerse as interpolated, though 81.] 'Eodem,' dissyllable. ''Unaeadem- 

it is aippaacenÜy found in all the MSS. It que via,'' A. 10. 487- ' Sic :' so may my love 

not only offends against the diyision of the act in two ways, softening Daphnis to me 

Bong into three strophes of equal length, and hardening him to others. Voss, 
bot makes it longor by one line than 82.] * Sparge molam :* aXtfuTa toi Trpa- 

Damon's song, to which it is evidently rov irvpi raKirai d\X iTriwaofft, Theoer. 

meant to be equal, as the song of Menalcas 2. 18. For the ' raola ' in sacrifices, comp. 

18 to that of Mopsus, at the same time that A. 2. 133., 4. 517* 'Fragilis/ crackling. 

it introduoes a pause where the sense re- *' Et fragilis sonitus chartarura commedi- 

qnires none, and leaves only two lines for tatur,'' Lucr. 6. 112. Bay-leaves were 

ue nezt stanza, a smaller number than is thrown on the altar, and their crackling 

found anywhere in this or the former song. was thought auspicious. ** Et succensa 

77*] 'Twine three colonrs in three knots:' sacris crepitet bene laurea flammis, Omine 

L e. make three knots, each of a thread quo felix et sacer annus eat. Laurus, io, 

with a different colour. bona signa dedit : gaudete, coloni,'' Tibull« 

78.] 'Modo ' adds emphasis to the com- 2. 5. 81 foll. Comp, also Theoer. 2. 24. 
mand thus repeated. 'Just twine them.' 83.1 AcX^cc tfJt' dviatrtv, iyw S* iirl diX- 

'Imodo/ Plaut. Trin. 2. 4. 182. 'Veneris (pi8i id(l>vav Aiöw, Theoer. 2.23. 'Eirt 

mcola :' for other allusions to these knots, AsXipiSi explains ' in Daphnide,' ' in the case 

Voss refbrs to Synesius, Ep. 121, and Appu- of Daphnis,' nearly equivalent to * in Daph- 

kius, Met. 3. 137- The expression is from nim,' like " talis in hoste fiiit Priamo," 

Theoer. 2. 20, irdtr9' offia Kai Xsye ravra' A. 2. 541. Possibly there may be a play 

rä AkX^tdog dtrria trdtnrtit. Tliis line intended between ' Daphnis ' and ddiftvrj. 
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Talis amor Daphnim, qualis cum fessa iuyencum 85 

Per nemora atque altos quaerendo bucula lucos 
Propter aquae rivuin viridi procumbit in ulva, 
Perdita, nee serae meminit decedere nocti, 
Talis amor teneat, nee sit mihi cnra mederi. 
Ducite ab urbe domum^ mea carmina, ducite Daphnim. 90 
Has olim exuvias mihi perfidus ille reliquit, 
Pignora cara sui ; quae nunc ego limine in ipeo, 
Terra, tibi mando ; debent haec pignora Daphnim. 
Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnim. 
Has hcrbas atque haec Ponte mihi lecta yenena 95 

Ipse dedit Moeris ; nascuntur plurima Ponto. 
His ego saepe lupum fieri et se condere silvis 

85^90.] ' May Daphnis' longing be like 91—94.] * These things which he has left 

the heifer's, who, üred with seelang her I will bory at the door, in the hope that 

mate in vain, throws herseif on the grass, they will bring him back.' 
and will not retum to her stall at night/ 91.] From Theoer. 2. 53, where the 

86.] Virg. can hardly have any other border of the lover's robe whidi he has left 

meaning than that the heifer is seeking her behind is thrown into the fire. So Dido 

mate, like Pasiphae 6. 62 folL ; but the proposestobum therelic8(called 'ezuviae*) 

picture is not unlike the celebrated one in of Aeneas, A. 4. 495 foU. ' Perfidns ille,' 

Lucr. 2. 352 foU. (compared by Gerda) of A. 4. 421. 

a cow looking for her lost calf, ' desiderio 92.] * Pignora ' seems to imply that they 

perfixa iuvend.' were left porposely, not by acddent. ' Li- 

86.] ' Bucula/ G. I. 375. mine in ipso ' mustbe her own threshcdd, to 

87*] * Propter aquae rivum/ Lucr. 2. which she wishes to attract him, the thres- 

30. * In ulva/ Heins, from the best MSS., hold being, as Heyne remarks, a oommon- 

others ' in herba.' place in Latin poetry in connection with 

88.] This whole line is said by Macrob. lovers' visits, so that tiiere is no allosion to 

Sat. 6. 2, to be taken from Varius' poem the practice mentioned by Theoer. 2. 60, of 

De Morte Caesaris, where a dog cbasing a performing incantations at the door of the 

stag is thus described, " Non amnes illam person whose presence was desired. 
medii, non ardua tardant, Perdita nee serae 93.] * Debent ' is eicplalned by ' pignora.' 

meminit decedere nocti.'' If this be so, They are his pledges, and so bind him to 

Virg. must be held to have proved his right redeem tbem. 

to the line by the use he has made of it. 96—100.] 'These poison-plants I had 

Both the thought itself, the tum of the ex- from the great Moeris, who by thdr help 

pression, and the rbythm of the verse, are could transform himself, oonjore ap spirits, 

better suited to the love-stricken heifer and charm away crops.' 
than to the eager hound. The word * per- 95.] * Herbas ' and * venena,' apparently 

dita' in particular suggests the abandon- a hendiadys. * Pontus ' had a repatation of 

ment of love more naturally than reck- its own for poisons from its connection with 

lessness in pursuit, while it is undoubtedly Mithridates, and produced a particalar poi- 

much more effective when hanging, as it son-plant, the aconite : bat it may possibly 

were, between two clauses, a position with be put for Colchis, the oountryof Medea, by 

which Forb. aptly comp. A. 4. 562, than the same wilful or careless confosion which 

when necessarily attached to the latter. we find in Cic. Pro Lege Man. 9, Juy. 14. 

With ' decedere nocti,' which occurs again 114, cited by Forb. 

G. 3. 467} comp. * decedere calori,' G. 4. 96.] ' Moeris ' is mentioned no where 

23. The ezpression is not unlike Gray's eise ; bat as his name is giyen to a shep- 

** leaves the world to darkness and to me." herd in the nezt Eclogue, he was doubtless 

With ' perdita ' Keightley comp. 2. 59. meant to be a noted country wizard. ' Plu- 

89.] With 'talis amor Daphnim — talis rima ' closely connected witii ' nascontor.' 
amorteneat,' comp. w. 1,5. 97-] The change of men into woWes, 
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Moerim, saepe animas imis excire sepulcliris 

Atque satas alio vidi traducere messis. 

Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnim. loo 

Fer cinerea, Amarylli, foras, rivoque fluenti 

Transque caput iace ; nee respexeris. His ego Daplmim 

Adgrediar ; nihil ille deos, nil carmina curat. 

Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daplmim. 

Aspice, corripuit tremulis altaria flammis 105 

\vKav9p(o7rta, was a common superstition, what is the supposed object of the process 

extending down to the middle ages. See here, as it can hardly be connected with 

the Story of Lycaon, Oy. M. 1. 209 foll., expiation as in Theoer. and Aesch. Voss 

seemingly one of the earliest traditions on thmks she intends nothing short of the de- 

the snbject * Et se oondere silvis ' goes stmction of Daphnis, which is symbolized 

dosely with ' lupum fieri/ ' his ' belonging by the ashes thrown into the river, and 

to the former only in its connection with carried into the sea, just as in Theoer. 

the latter. In Ovid 1. c. Lycaon ' nactus Id. 2 the enchantress finally threatens to 

sQentia ruris extünlat.' So in 6. 80, Te- poison Delphis ; bat ▼. 104 shows that she 

reos or Philomela, immediately on being is still hoping to bring him back. What- 

transformed, flies to the desert. ever it is, she seems to look upon it as a last 

98.] " Noctomosqne det manes/' of the resource, w. 102, 103. * Rivo fluenti iace,' 

sorceress, A. 4. 490. like * undis spargere,' A. 4. 600. 

99.] *'Cantus vidnis fruges tradudt ab 102] * Nee respexeris ' is the reading of 

agris,'' Tibull. 1. 8. 19. The practice was the Med. and one or two other good MSS., 

actually forbidden in the Laws of the Twelve and is preferred by the later editors to the old 

Tables, under the name of * fruges excan- reading * ne respexeris.' The grounds for 

tare.' Fliny 28. 2. Our own unfortunate dedding between them are slight. Wagn/s 

witches, as Keightley reminds us, were argument for ' nee * that Virgil means her 

(and are still) accused of charming away not to look back while flinging the ashes 

butter out of the chum. away is rather begging the question, as the 

101 — 104 ] ' Take the ashes and throw passage in Theoer. might suggest another 

them over your head into the running meaning. It would seem, however, from 

stream ; perhaps that may have an effed,* Hom. Od. 5. 349 that the two actions of 

101.] The Imitation here is of another throwing away and turning the back were 

passage in Theoer. 24. 91 foll., where Tire- meant to be dosely connected, Ulysses 

sias bids Alcmena bum the serpents which being bidden ätp äTrodrjffäfjitvoc ßaXktiv 

Hercules had strangled in his cradle at mid- hq oivorra itovtop, IIoXXov dir' rjinipoVf 

night, and make one of her maids fling avTÖg ^ dirb voa^i rpaTrlo-dac, to cast 

away thdr ashes in the moming. Here away Leucothea's scarf, and tum his back, 

the buming of the sacrifldal boughs and Eur. Andr. 294 speaks of flinging an in- 

frankincense with the wax and clay, the auspidous thing virkp K«l>a\dv, 

Salt cake and sprigs of laurel, answers, as 105—109.] ' Here is a good sign at last; 

Voss suggests, to the buming of the ser- the ashes flame up suddeidy. It must be 

pents ; and the ceremOny of flinging away so : and the dog is barking. Can it be 

the ashes is evidently meant to be similar, Daphnis ? It is ; cease, my charms.' 

tiiougb there is perhaps some little dif- 105.] The last command is antidpated 

ference in the detail, as in Theoer. the ser- by an appearance of a sudden flame in the 

Tant 18 to carry the ashes across the stream, ashes. Serv. would make Amaryllis the 

then to fling tiiem away, and retum with- Speaker, on account of the words * dum 

out looking back, while in Virgil she is ap- ferro moror;' but this would be awkward, 

parentlyto fling them away down the stream, and we may easily suppose that both the 

not looking back when doing so. Comp, enchantress and her attendant would join 

also Aesch. Cho. 98, 99, (Tret^oi, KoBdpixaB' in removing the ashes. The blazing of the 

u»c r«c i<c7rs/ii|/ac, «raXtv, AiKovva rev^oCi flro was a good omen,as its smouldering 

äarpo^iaiv &fMfia(riv, where Blomfield was a bad one (comp. G. 4. 385, 6, Soph. 

remarks on VirgiFs misunderstanding of Ant. 1006) ; and a sudden blaze would na- 

Theocr. It is not easy, however, to see turally be thought an especial token of 
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Sponte sua, dum ferro moror^ cinis ipee. Bontun edt ! 
Ncscio quid certe est, et Hylax in limine latrat. 
Gredimus ? an, qui amant, ipsi sibi somnia fingunt P 
Parcite, ab urbe yenit, iam, carmina, parcite, Daphnis. 

good. Herr, and Plutarch (Life of Cicero, tion is the xight aoß, ai agaliist Doring's 

c. 20) relate that this omen happened to Ci- * Nesdo quid . . . certe est I ' ' Hylax' is 

cero's wife as she was sacrificing to Vesta in a natural name for a dog, like ' Hylactor/ 

the year of Catiline's oonspiracy, and tliat Ov. M. 3. 224. 

it was interpreted as a sign of honour and 108.] Gerda comp. PabL Syr. '' Amans 

glory. quae suspicatnr yigilani somniat." ' Som- 

106.] Voss distinguishes * sponte sua' nia fingere ' oocnrs in Lucr. 1. 104. 

from * ipse/ making the latter mean the 109.] Daphnis is seen, and the charms 

mere dying cinders; but the pleonasm are bidden to cease; a oondnsion unlike 

would agree better with Virgil's general use that in Theoer. , where the enchantress is 

of ' ipse,' and would here, as elsewhere, be unsucoessful. ' lam, carmina, pardte ' is 

highly fordble in itself. 'Bonum sit ' or restored by Voss from the Med. and Oblong. 

* bene sit ' was the usual form of ejacula- Vat. MSS. for * iam pardte, carmina.' 

tion. Cic. Div. 1. 45 (quoted by Emm.) Wagn. defends the old reading by referring 

gives a fiiller one, ** Maiores nostri omnibus to ▼. 61 ; but the position of ' tibia ' there 

rebus agendis quod bonum, faustum, feliz, is evidently meant to answer to its position 

fortunatumque esset praefabantur.'' in v. 21, &c., so that wa may argue that 

107.] * Nesdo quid certe est ' is oopied ' carmina ' should stand here wh^ it has 

from Catullus, as it is copied by Persius, a stood in v. 68, &c 
fiM^which settles that the present punctua- 
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MOERIS. 

LYCIDAS. MOERIS. 



The historical occasion of this Edogue has been already adverted to in the Introductbn 
to Ecl. 1. After obtaining a promise of protection, Virgil, so says the traditional aooount, 
retumed to bis property, when he found bis entrance resisted and bis life menaced by an 
intruding soldier, whose name is Taricusly given as Arrius, Claudius, or MiUenus Toro. 
He sought safety in flight, and made a second appeal to the higher autborities, which this 
time was crowned with more permanent success. Ruaeus conjectures that the present 
Eclogue was in fact a poetical petition presented to Varus or Octavianus. Certainly it is 
skilfiilly contrived to interest the reader in the poet's favour. Moeris, one of the servants, 
is going to the town, Mantua doubtless, with partof the farm produoe, which he ia to give 
to the usurping proprietor, when he is stopped by a neighbour, Lyddas, relates hia and 
bis master's troubles, and receives a warm expression of sympathy at the loss which had 
so nearly feilen on the wbole district by the death of their illustrious oompatriot, some 
of the poet's verses being quoted by way of showing how great that loss would haTe been, 
while VirgiFs successful retum is hinted at as an event which will produce fiirther poems. 
There is a compliment to Varus (▼. 27), and another to Caesar (▼. 46). 

The framework is more or less borrowed from the OaXvcna of Theocritus (Idyl 7)f 
the most personal of that poet's works, the first part of which is taken up by an acconnt 
of a country walk, in the course of which Lyddas, a goatherd, and a fitmous singer, 
comes up with Simichidas, the representatiTe of Theocritus, and consents to dng with 
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him as ihey joiimey along. Some passages in ihe Edogae are modelled on passages 
from other Idyls which are referred to in the notes. 

As there are no hüls or beeches in the Mantuan territory, which, if any, must be 
referred to yv. 7 foU., the scenery would seem to be imaginary or confused — a conclusion 
confirmed by y. 57« (See howeyer note at the end of the Eclogttes.) 

The allegorizing interpretation spoken of in the Introduction to Ecl. 1 has been 
applied here, thongh only in the case of Amaryllis (y. 22), who has been supposed to 
represent Rome. Moeris too, like Tityros, has been thought to be the poet's father. 

The correspondence between the spedmens quoted from Menalcas' poetry, Lyddas 
and Moeris first repeating three, then fiye lines each, is doubtless intentionaL See the 
last Paragraph of the Introduction. 

The date of the poem is later than tiiat of Edogae 5 (see y. 19) , and conseqnently than 
those of Edogues 2 and 3. Its relation to Edogae 1 we can hardly determine in the 
present State of our knowledge, though Sery. pronounces that Edogae to be the earlier 
of the two. 

L. Quo te, Moeri, pedes ? an, quo via ducit, in nrbem ? 
M, O Lycida, vivi pervenimns, advena nostri, 
Quod numqnam veriti sunnis, ut possessor agelli 
Diceret : Haec mea sunt ; veteres migrate coloni. 
Nunc victi, tristes, quoniam Fors omnia versat, 5 

Hos illi — quod nee vertat bene — mittimus haedos. 

1.] ^ L. Whither away, Moeris? to the haye ezpected to die before such an out- 

dty ?' So the Lyddas of Theoer. (see rage, as Wagn. explains it, and also that 

Introd.) asks St/iixc^a, Tra c^i) rt^ /uecra- death would haye been a boon. ' Adyena,' 

/iBptov irodac cAxreic; 'Quo te pedes:' used contemptuously, as A. 4. 591., 12. 

the elfipse, which is natural in ques- 261. The order of the words seems to 

tions of the kind (comp. 3. 25, * cantando ezpress the confusion of Moeris, who brings 

tu illum/ Madvig, § 479» d), is apparently them out in gasps. 

to be supplied from * dudt.' Voss comp. 3.] Wagn. reads * quo ' for * quod,' from 

Plin. Ep. 7* 5, "Ad diaetam tuam ipsi three MSS., denying 'peryenimus ut' to be 

me, ut yerissime didtur, pedes ducunt," Latin; it is howeyer suffidently defended 

from which he infrars that the phrase had by Forb., who contends that ' eo' is implied 

oome to be used for inyoluntary motion. in the form of the sentence, a remark which 

So in Theoer. 13. 50., 14. 52, ^ TtoSie äyov really applies to all cases where * ut' has 

is Said of persons hastening they know or the force of * so that,' though no ante- 

care not whither, like Horace's "I pedes cedent like 'sie,' 'adeo,' or 'talis' is ex- 

quo te rapiunt et aurae" (3 Od. 1 1. 49), ** ire pressed. On the other band * quo,' besides 

pedes qnocunque femnt (Epod. 16. 21). its defidency in external authority, would 

In Homer howeyer (e.g. IL 18. 148, tijv introduee a eonfrision into the order of the 

fikv äp' OiXvfiTTovSe iroStg iltipov) it is sentence greater than could well be excused 

merely a prim^ye expression for Walking by Moeris' perturbation of mind. 
or running; and it might be doubted 4.] 'Haec mea sunt:' see on 1. 47« It 

whether it is more here, were it not for the was the natural language in laying a claim. 
pasaage from Theoer. 7. 21. Virgil's more 5.] ' Sors' is found in some MSS., and 

Qsual expression is ' ferre (efferre, referre) approyed by Burm., who would read also 

pedem.' ' Quo yia dudt :' " qua te dudt yia, ' tristis,' with Probus, Inst. Gramm.; but 

dirige gressum," A. 1. 401. 'Urbem' 'sors,' as Wagn. remarks, is rather the 

seemingly Mantua, 1. 21, 35. eyent than the ordaining power. The em- 

2 — 6.] ' M, We haye lived to be turned phatic word would seem to be ' fors,' not 

out of our farm by an intmder. It is to 'yersat' — 'sinee things are regulated by 

him I am carrying this present.' ehanee, which makes yoid the rights of 

2.] * Viyi peryenimus,' ' we haye liyed to property.* 
see,' or 'we haye reaehed the point alive;' 6.] 'Vertat bene' is the order of the 

'yiyi' expressing both that they might Med. and three other MSS., preferred by 
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L. Certe equidem audieram, qua se subducere colles 

Incipiunt, mollique iugum demittere clivo, 

üsquc ad aquam et vetcris, iam fracta cacuminay fagos 

Omnia carminibus yestrum servasse Menalcan. 10 

M. Audieras, et fama fuit ; sed carmina tantum 

Nostra valent, Lycida, tela inter Martia, quantum 

Chaonias dicunt aquila yeniente colunibas. 

Quod nisi me quacimique novas incidere Utes 

Ante sinistra cava monuisset ab ilice comix, 15 

Nee tuus hie Moeris, nee yiveret ipse Menalcas. 

Wagn. on rb3rthmical grounds to the com- were nearly killed.' 

mon *bene vertat.' The latter order 11.] * Audieras' is affirmatiTe, not inter- 

aeems more nsual in prose, but the former rogatiTe, aa Wagn. thinks. Moeria asaerts 

occnrs more than once in Terence. ' Mit- what Lyddas had told bim, merely to ahow 

timua' ia used seemingly because Moeris, that he believea it. * Yea, ao you did, and 

thoogh carrying the kids himself, speaks so the story went.' 

for bis master, who is the sender of the 12.] ' Nostra,' speaking for Menalcaa in 

present. particular. Senr. qnotea Cic Fko Milone 4, 

7 — 10.] ' L. I thongbt your master's " rilent leges inter anna." 

poetry had saved all bis property.' 13.] ' Chaonias/ referring to the dores 

7.] ' Certe equidem' are not infreqnently of Dodona— an epithet of the dasa men- 

found together. Iland, Tursell. 2, p. 28. tioned on 1. 55. The lang^nage, aa Heyne 

* Qoa — fagos' is connected with * omnia/ ex- observes, was apparently aoggested by 
pressingtheextentof theproperty. Though Lncr. 3. 752, ''acdpiter fogiraia Teniente 
the scenery is imaginary (see Introd.), the columba." With the thonght comp. Soph. 
spedücation here seems to show a jealoosy Aj. 169. 

on behalf of the strict rights of Menalcas, 14.] 'Me.' '' We may anppoae that it 

which, as Voss points out, doubtless re- was Moeris who first obsonred tiie pro- 

presents Virgil's own feeling. ' Subducere/ phetic bird, and that he then informed 

to draw themselves up from the piain — the Menalcas of what it portended." Keightley. 

slope being regarded from bclow, as in '' Incidere ludum/' Hör. 1 Ep. 14. 36. A 

* iugum demittere' it is regarded from similar expression occurs in one of Senr.'s 
above. notices, where it is seid that dandius 

8.] * MoUi divo/ G. 3. 293. Caes. threatened ** se omnem litem ampatatnram, 

B. C. 2. 10, speaks of ' fastigium molle/ interfecto Vergilio." 
aa he elsewhere uses * bene/ like our ex- 15.] The appearance of a raven on the 

pression ' a gentle slope.' left band seems simply to have conatitated 

9.] The old reading was 'veteris iam the augury a credible one. Cic Div. 1. 

fracta cacumina fagi/ which is slightly sup- 39. 85, '' Quid (habet) angur, cor a dextra 

ported by Pers. 5. 5.9, ''Fregerit articulos, corvus, a sinistra comix ÜBuaat ratum?" 

veteris ramalia fagi." With the present Plaut. Asin. 2. l. 12, '' Picus, comix est a 

reading, which was restored by Heins, laeva: corvus, parra a dextera." What 

from the Med. and Gud. MSS.,'comp. 2. 3 determined the character of the angory 

note, 3. 12. Voss contends with some to^be £stvourable or the rererse doea not 

plausibility that the beeches were the appear. Voss., following Serv., thinka 

boundary of the property, dting Hör. 2 that the unlucky sign here was the hoUow- 

Ep. 2. 170, but as he beUeves the scenery ness of the oak. Martyn however obaerrea 

to be real, it is possible that he may be with some justice that the preaent omen 

pressing the words more than they will may be regarded as lucky or nnlni^y 

bear. according as we cboose to look at Menal- 

10.] See Introd. *Vestrum,' because cas' escape or the loss of bis property. 

Moeris had spoken in the plural, as for the All that we can say is that it was a waming, 

whole household. as in Hör. 3 Od. 27. 15, ** Teque nee laerus 

11 — 16.] *3f. 80 people believed: but vetet ire picus Nee vaga comix." 
soldiers do not respect poetry : in &ct, we 16.] 'Hie,', the Speaker himaelfy like 
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L, Heu, cadit In quemquam tantum scelus ? heu, tua nobis 
Paene simul teeum solatia rapta, Menalca P 
Quis caneret JTymphas ? quis humum florentibus herbis 
Spargeret, aut viridi fontis induceret umbra ? 20 

Vel quae sublegi tacitus tibi carmina nuper. 
Cum te ad delicias ferres, Amaryllida, nostras ? 
"Tityre, dum redeo— brevis est via — pasce capellas, 
Et potum pastas age, Tityre, et inter agendum 
Oceursare capro, comu ferit ille, caveto." 25 

M, Immo haec, quae Varo necdum perfecta canebat : 

5^£. '' Tibi enrnt parata verba, huic ho- he comes back. Lycidas hears him einging 

mini verbera/' Ter. Heaut. 2. 3. 115. on the way, and catches the words and the 

Comp. A. 1. 98. So ' hie' and ' ipse' are air. Vv. 23 — ^25 are a dose version of 

contrasted 3. 3. Serv. says in one place Theoer. 1. c, so that Virg. must be under- 

that Virg. had to throw himself into the stood as indirectly praising himself not 

Mincins in order to escape, an event to only as the rustic poet who sings to his 

which he supposes him to refer in 3. 95 ; friend and to his love, but as the Roman 

in another, that he took refiige in the shop Theocritus. See Introduction to the 

of a charcoal-maker, who let him out an- Edogues. 

other way. 22.] ' Nostras' does not imply that there 

17 — 25.] ' X. Was Menalcas so near was any rivab*y between Lyddas and Me- 

deatii ? Who could write verses Uke his, nalcas, but merely that Amaryllis was such 

such as those of his where he commends ' that the swains desired her.' 

his sheep to Tityrus?' 23.] ' Dum redeo' is not ' tili I come 

17-] ' Cadit :' '' non cadit ... in hunc back,' but ' while I am on my way back' — 

hominem ista suspido," Cic. Pro SuU. 27. in other words the use of the present shows 

In such expressions *cadere' seems to be that it is the continuance of the time, not 

used in the sense of ' is the lot ' or ' part of/ its completion, that is thought of. In 

80 that ' suspido cadit in aliquem ' is little strictness we should have expected * dum 

more than equivalent to ' cadit ahquis in absum ;' but the Speaker in asking to be 

snspidonem,' just as rvyxavciv is used waited for naturally talks of himself not as 

indifferently of the thing happening and the absent, but as Coming back. In Theoer. 

person to whom it happens. there is nothing answering to ' dum redeo ' 

18.] ' Sohttia' is referred by Voss spe- or 'brevis est via/ though the former is 

cifically to the song on Daphnis, which is implied in the context. 

allnded to in the next verse; but the appli- 24.] ' Inter agendum.' Serv. dtes ' inter 

cation is doubtless more general. loquendum ' from AfraniuSi and ' inter po- 

19.] The aUusion is seemingly to 5. 20, nendum ' from Ennius. 

40, on which latter see the note. The 26 — ^29.] *M. Yes, or the yerses he 

song is that of Mopsus, not that of Menal- wrote to Varus, about sparing Mantua.' 

cas; but Menalcas is apparently regarded 26.] Moeris quotes another triplet of Me- 

as the poet who rehearses his friend's song naicas, apparently with a preference, adding 

as well aa his own, just as he there declares that tiie poem is not yet finished, so as to 

himself the poet of Ed. 3 (5. ^, note) — in show the loss which lovers of song would 

other w(H^, he is Virgil. For the repre- have suffered in tbe poet's death. There is 

sentstion of the poet as actually doing what some skill in the intimation of the pre- 

he only sings of, comp. 6. 46. 62. ference, which implies not only a com- 

21.] ' Or who would sing the songs I pliment to Varus, but a recommendation of 

lately stole from you ?' ' Caneret,' or some Virgil's own interests. For Varus, see 

such Word, is supplied in thought from the Ed. 6, Introd. ' Necdum ' is not simply 

two preceding lines. 'Tibi' is evidently for ' nondum,' as Voss thinks, ' nee ' having 

not Moeris, but Menalcas, who is going to the force of ' and that not,' or ' not either,' 

Visit Amaryllis, like the Kutnaarric in and thus laying a stress on the unfinished 

Theoer. Id. 3, and like him, ib. w. 3 foU., State of the poem. 
asks Tityros to take care of his goats tili 
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'' Yare^ tuum nomen, süperet modo Mantua nobis, 
Mantua, vae, miserae TiimiiiTn vicina Cremonae, 
Cantantes sublime ferent ad sidcra cycni." 
Z. Sic tua Gymeas frigiant examina taxos, 30 

Sic cytiso pastae distendant ubera vaccae : 
Incipe, si quid habes. Et me fecere poetam 
Pierides ; sunt et mihi carmina ; me quoque dicunt 
Yatem pastores ; sed non ego credulus illis. 

270 'Superet' = 'siipersit:' see on G. there may be said to add to the feel- 

2. 235. Serv. says Virg. interceded fbr the ing of the paseage. There teems no au- 

Mantuan district as well as for his own thority for representing Corsica (called 

lands, and obtained the restitution of a part Cymiu bj the GreekSi see Dict. Geogr.) 

of it. as famoos for yews, which it assomed by 

28.] * Nimium vicina/ though they were several of the oommentaton ; bnt as the 

forty miles apart, becanse Mantoa sufTered honey of Corsica, though known historically 

for its proximity to its disaffected neigh- as one of its artides of produce, was, like 

bour. Senr. says that Octavius Musa, who that of Sardinia (7* 41), proverbially bitter 

had been appointed to fix the boundaries, (Ov. Am. 1. 12. 20, where it is called 

finding the territory of Cremoua insufficient 'mel infame'), and as *the balefiü yew' 

for the wants of Üie soldiers, assigned to (G. 2. 257) was prejudicial to bees (6. 4. 

them fifteen miles' length of that of Man- 47)» Virgil seems, as Martyn observes, to 

tua, in revenge for an offence formerly have thought himself at liberty to oonnect 

given him by the inhabitants. In another the two, as Ov. L c affects to sappose tikat 

passage Alfenus Varus is said to have treated the Corsican honey must be collected from 

the Mantuans unjustly, exceeding bis in- hemlock-flowers. It is however just pos- 

structions in the extent of territory which sible that * taxos ' may be ao error for 

he took from them, and leaving them only ' bnxos,' as Diodoros (6. 14) expressly 

the Bwampy ground, a proceeding with attributes the bittemess of the honey to 

which he was taxed in a speech by a cer- the number of box-trees on the island. 
tain CorneHus. 31.] * Cytiso,' 1. 79, G. 3. 394 folL, 

29.] The same promise is made to Varus where it is given to goats, as here to oows, 

which we have had 6. 10, though the to increase their milk. < Distendant,' Heins. 

Image is varied. Mantua was celebrated from the best MSS. for ' distentmt.' 
for its swans, G. 2. 199, and the music of 32.] ' Si quid habes,' 3. 52, note. The 

swans was a commonplace with the an- remaioder of Lycidas' speech is from 

cients, so that the song of the swans aptly Theoer. 7« 37 foll. It can hardly be donbted 

represents Yirgii's gratitude, at the same that Virgil means to distinguish between 

time making it contingent on the preser- * poeta' and ' vates,' Lycidas asserting him- 

vation of bis lands. seif to be the former, while he does not 

30 — 36 ] ^ L. As you hope for a farmer's daim the honours of the latter. What the 

blessings, let me hear more of such verses. precise distinction is, cannot easily be de- 

I am something of a poet myself, though termined from the usage of the woids 

the shepherds overrate me.' either in Virgil (who scarcely uses ' poeta' 

30.] ^Sic' in adjurations, as in 10. 5. except in the Eclogues) or Iq other writers ; 

< May your bees (1. ö5., 7* 13) continue to but we may perhaps infer from the other 

give good honey.' The use is virtually the sense of ' vates' that it would natnrally 

same as that of ' sie ' or ' ita ' in protesta- denote a bard in bis inspired character, 

tions, when it is frequently, though not and its transference to other acts, " medi- 

always, followed by ' ut.' *' Sic has deus cinae vates," Pliny 11. 37* 89; *'legum 

aequoris artis Adiuvet, ut nemo iamdudum vates," Val. Max. 8. 12. 1 (quoted by 

litore in isto . . . Constitit," Ov. M. 8. 867* Martyn), as we, though from a different 

Thus the Greek o^rtuq and our ' so.' In a point of view, should say ' an adept,' shows 

passage like the present we should say ' As that it suggested the notion of eminence. In 

you hope for this or that' It is true that Theoer. 1. c. the shepherd says that he is 

in Hör. 1 Od. 3. 1 foll. such an adjuration, the shrill mouth of the Muses, and that all 

as Macleane there objects, involves a viola- call him the best singer. 
tion of logic : but the very inconsequence 
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Nam neque adhuc Vario videor, nee dieere Cinna 35 

Digna, sed argutos inter strepere anser olores. 

M. Id quidem ago et tacitus, Lycida, mecum ipse voluto, 

Si valeain meminisse ; neque est ignobile Carmen. 

'' Huc ades^ o Galatea ; quis est nam ludus in iindis P 

Hie ver purpureum, varios hie flumina circum 40 

Fundit humus flores, Mc Candida populus antro 

Imminet, et lentae texunt umbracula vites ; 

Huc ades ; insani feriant sine litora fluctus.'' 

L. Quid, quae te pura solum sub nocte canentem 

35.] ' Varo ' is the reading of aU the Galatea is addressed as in 7* 37 (note). 

MSS., but ^ Vario ' is supported by Serv. ' Quisnam ' or * nam quis * (G. 4. 445) is a 

and Cmqnias' ScboL on Hör. 1 Od. 6, and common form of interrogation, the thought 

reqnired by the oontezt, as the mention of on which ^ nam ' depends being suppressed: 

Cinna and the parallel in Theoer. 1. c, here however it is contained in ' Huc ades.' 

where Asclepiades and Philetas are spoken For the interposition of a word between 

of, show that two poets are here intended. ' quis ' and * nam ' see on G. 4. 1. c 

' Varo ' is easily to be accounted for from ' Ludus in undis '.* comp. Theoer. 11. 62» &q 

VY. 26, 27. For Varius and Cinna see Ktv i^oi rt vox ad^ KaroiKrjv rbv ßvOöv 

Dict. B. vfifitv. 

36.] ' Argutos — olores,' an expression of 40.] * Purpureum,' 5. 38 note, red being 

the same dass as those referred to on 8. 55, doubtless meant here as the prominent 

tiiough the allusion here seemingly is not colour of blooming flowers, like ** yere ru- 

to a oontest between geese and swans, but benti," G. 2. 319. Theocr. 18. 27 has 

to geese spoiling the melody of swans' songs XiVKÖv iap. 

by their cackling. 'Anser,' Serv. teils us, 41.] 'Candida populus,' ealled 'alba' 

is a punning reference to a eontemporary Hör. 2 Od. 3. 9, XevKtj being the Greek 

poet of that name, mentioned by Ov. Trist, name. * Antro ' earries us back to Poly- 

2. 435, along with Cinna, and by Cic. Phil, phemus and bis cave in the passage from 
13. 5 as a friend of Antony, and probably, Theocr. 11. 44. 

like Bayius and Maevius, personally ob- 42.] Whether the yine grows over the 

nozious to Virgil, as would appear from an cave, as in 5. 6, or forms a bower of itself, 

obscore, if not corrupt, passage in Prop. is not clear. ' Umbracula :' ** prope aream 

3. 26. 83, 84, as wdl as from Donatus, fadundum umbracula, quo succedant ho- 
who howeyer may have known nothing mines in aestu tempore meridiano," Varro, 
beyond the present line and the note of R. R. 1. 51. 

Sery. 43.] ' Insani,' ' the wild waves' play,' 

37—43.] *M. I am trying to reeoUect. as they dash themselvcs recklessly and 

Here are some lines in which he asks Gala- blindly on the shore, is contrasted with the 

tea to leaye the sea, and come on shore and quiet beauty of the land, that Galatea may 

enjoy the glories of spring.' give the latter thepreference. 

37>] ' Id agere ' is a common phrase for 44, 45.] ' L, What of that song of bis I 

being busy about an object, as in the well- heard you singing to yourself the other 

known expression * hoc age,' the same sense night ? ' 

doubtless which appears in the common use 44.] ' Quid, quae,' like the common 

of the imperative ' age,' though in the phrase ' quid, quod.' ' What do you say 

Greek äye, from which it obviously comes, to those verses ? ' ' How about those verses ? ' 

the noticHi must be that of leading or going 'Pura sub nocte :' comp. G. 2. 364 note. The 

along witii. deamess of the night is doubtless mentioned 

38.] ' Si valeam,' ' in the hope that I may because Moeris sang in the open air : but 

be able,' like ' si forte,' 6. 57^ A. 2. 756. there is probably sJso a reference to the 

'Neque' here gives the reason why he is clear sky as a medium for sound. Forb. 

trying to recoUect the verses, like 'et' in well comp. Lucr. 1. 142, "indudt noctes 

such passages as A. 11. 901. vigilare serenas." 

39.] Condensed from Theocr. 11. 42 foU. 
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Audieram P numeros memini, si verba tcnerem. 45 

M. " Daphni, quid antiquos signorum suspicis ortus P 
Ecce Dionaei processit Cacsaris astmm, 
Astnim, quo segetcs gauderent frugibuSy et quo 
Duceret apricis in coUibus uva colorem. 
Insere, Daphni, piros ; carpent tua poma nepotes." 50 
Omnia fcrt aetas, animum quoque ; saepe ego longos 
Gantando puerum memini me condere soles : 
Kunc oblita mihi tot carmina ; yox quoque Moerim 
lam fugit ipsa ; lupi Moerim videre priores. 

45.] ' I remember the tone, if I only had 49.] ' Duoeret— oolorem :' '^Tariis solet 

the words.' In the construction ' memini nva raoemis Dnoere pnrpuream nondum 

— si teuerem/ the conditional clause is not matnra colorem/' Ov. jf . 3. 484. " U^aque 

logically connected with the other» bnt with conspecta livorem dneit ab uva," Juy. 

something understood, e.g. it might be 2. 81. 

' numeros memini, et Carmen ipsum revo- 50.] * Poma ' are the fhrit which are to 

carem, si verba teuerem/ so that we may grow on the pear-tree. < Insere piros/ I. 

compare the use of ' si ' to express a 'J4. The meauing is that the trees shall be 

wish. good bearing trees for more than one gene- 

46-55.] <3f. The Julian is the star ration. Palladius (8. 3., 9. 6) says that 

of Stars : it will teil us when to sow, and pears may be grafted in Augast, er if the 

plant, and graft. — Memory fails me — soil b moist (which, as Voss reminds us, is 

memory, that was once so good — and the case in the neigfabourhood of Mantua), 

voice too : but Menalcas will gratify you in Joly. 

himself.' 51.] ' Fert,' as in 5. 34. Emm. comp. 

46.] Daphnis is addressed as the repre- Plato's verses, aiwv vdvra fipff doXixoi 

sentative of the shepherds, who watch the XP^'^^C olStv dfieißttv Odvo/ia Kai fiopfriv 

Stars for agricultural purposes (G. 1. 204 xai 4>vaiv i^8k rvxfiv. * Animum ;* * in ani- 

foll., 2d7f 258). * Antiquos * is transferred mo esse * is used for recollecting (Ter. And. 

from ' signorum * to * ortus.' 1. 5. 47)» and 'ex animo effluere' for for- 

47.] The allusion is to the comet which getting (Cic. de Or. 2. ^4)t as we talk of 

appeared when Octavianus was giving games ' bearing a thing in mind / and hence proba- 

in honour of Julius, the year after his bly ' animus ' comes to be used for the 

death, and which was supposed to signify memory itself, like ' mens ' in Cic Brut. 61, 

the dictator's apotheosis (Suet. Caes. 88). ** huic ex tempore dicenti effluit mens.'' 

Comp. Hör. 1 Od. 12. 47, ** micat inter Comp, the old English expression * to bear 

omnes lulium sidus." ' Dionaei ' as the a brain ' for ' to remember.' 

descendant of Venus, who is called * Dionaea 52.] * Condere,' ' to bury,' for ' to see go 

mater,' A. 3. 19. ' Processit,* of the rising down :' imitated doubtless from Callim. 

of a star, 6« 86. Ep. 2. 3, ffXcov iv Xs<rxo KareSvvafUv, and 

48.] The Julian star is to be the farmer's Lucr. 3. 1090, " vivendo condere saeda." 

Star, as Julius in 5. 79 is the farmer's god. So Hör. 4 Od. 5. 29» " Condit quisque diem 

and Octavianus also (G. 1. 24 foll.). ' Quo ' coUibus in suis." 

denotes the agency, not, as in * quo sidere,' 53.] ' Oblita,' passive : a rara use, fol- 

G. 1. 1, the time. The rising of the star lowed by Val. FL 1. 792., 2. 388. . 

might naturally be the signal for harvest 54.] A man meeting a wolf and not 

and vintage (G. 1. 253) : but Virgil evi. catching its eye first was supposed to be 

dently expresses himself here as if the stars Struck dumb. Pliny, 8. 34, speaks of it 

not only formed the shepherd's calendar, as an Italian belief: but it is alluded 

but actually foretold or created agricultural to by Plato, Rep. 1, p. 336, where So- 

prosperity. Keightley suggests that the crates congratulates himself on having 

Summer of a.u.c. 711» when the comet first caught sight of Thrasymachus. 

appeared, would naturally have been very Theoer. 14. 22 has ov ^Bty^yi Xvkov 

bot and dry. 'Segetes,' of fields, as in ddfg, where the effect seems to be attri- 

G. 1. 47* buted to meeting a wolf under any dr- 
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Sed tarnen ista satis referet tibi saepe Menalcas. 55 

X. Caussando nostros in longum ducis amores. 
Et nunc omne tibi Stratum silet aequor, et omnes, 
Aspice^ ventosi ceciderunt murmuris aurae ; 
Hinc adeo media est nobis via ; namque sepulchrum 
Incipit adparere Bianoris : hie, ubi densas 60 

Agricolae stringunt frondes, hie, Moeri, canamus ; 
Hie baedos depone, tarnen veniemus in urbem. 
Aut si, nox pluviam ne colligat ante, veremur, 
Cantantes licet usque — minus via laedit — eamus ; 
Cantantes ut eamus, ego hoc te fasce levabo. 65 



cnmstances. ' Priores/ like ' prior inquit/ Ocnus Bianoms. Thus the scenery be- 

A. l. 321. comes Mantuan again. 

65.] " Ordo est, satis saepe/' Senr. 61.] *Stringere' of the *frondatio/ or 

66—65.] *X. Do not put me off— there * Clearing away of leaves/ which were used 

is perfect stillness aboot ns, and we are half for fodder, G. 1. 305., 2. 368, Hör. 1 Ep. 

way to the town : we cai^afford to stop : or 14. 28, " oleam ubi nigra erit stringito,'' 

if you want to get on, we can sing as we Cato, R. R. 65. Col. 11. 2, § 66 (referred 

walk.' to by Keightley) says that the * frondatio ' 

66.] Comp. Lucr. 1. 398, '' quamvis shoiüd be done ' antelucanis et vespertinis 

caussando miüta moreris.*' ' Amores ' for temporibus.' * Canamus :' they were to 

< Studium ' or ' cupido.' " Si tantus amor sing altemately, as in Theoer. 7< 

casus cognoscere nostros," A. 2. 10. 62.] * Tarnen,' < after all/ * notwithstand- 

670 Apparently imitated from Theoer. ing.' **Tamen cantabitis," 10. 31 (note). 

2. 38, j^vt^e ^^y^ y^^v TTovroQt aiyiSvTi o* Keightley thinks the expression stränge, as 

et^rac, so that ' aequor ' seems to be the they were within a mile and a half of Man. 

sea, the soenery being taken from Sidly. tua : but it seems to be a playful antidpa- 

Neither the context nor the language of tion of an objection from Moeris. 

the line its^ allows to interpret the 63.] The night is said to gather the rain, 

Word of the swamp of the Mincio. because the gathering of the douds is the 

• Tibi,' * for your purpose,' so that you prelude of rain. Comp. G. 3. 327i " ubi 
may sing. quarta sitim caeli collegcrit hbra." 

68.] ' Adspice,' ^vt^c, calling attention. 64.] From Theoer. 7- 35. < Usque ' with 

' Ventosi murmuris ' is apparently equiva- * eamus,' * let us go straight on.' ** luvat 

lent to ' venti murmurantis,' with which usque morari," A. 6. 487« ' Laedit ' is the 

* aurae' is naturally connected, like '' Zephyri reading of the Med. for * laedet ' or ' laedat.' 
tepenübus auris," G. 2. 330, quoted by The sense seems to be ' cantantis via 
Voss. This seems better than with Heyne minus laedere solet.' Comp. 10. 75, " Sur- 
to make ' murmuris ' the attributive geni- gamus : solet esse gravis cantantibus um- 
tive, like ' veneni,' 4. 24, though there is bra." 

not much room for choice. Virgil probably 65.] * Fasds,' of a bürden generally, as 

intended a Variation on the more natural G. 3. 347 of a soldier's baggage, G. 4. 204 

expression, * ventosae murmura aurae.' of the food brought home by the bees — 

' Oadere,' of winds, G. 1. 354. here of the kids, which may have been car- 

69.] ' Adeo ' apparently throws a stress ried in some sort of bündle. Comp. More- 

either on 'hinc ' (see on 4. 11), or on ' me- tum, v. 80, « venalis olerum fasces porta- 

dia.' The line is imitated from Theoer. bat," of things taken to market. Lyddas 

7- 10, KovTTta räv fitaärav odbv ävvfieCf offers to carry the kids while Moeris is sing- 

ovSk TO oäfia *Afiiv rui BpaaiXa Kar- ing, meaning him to begin. 

ipaivtTo. 66, 67'] * M, Best think only of our pre- 

60.] Bianor, according to Serv., was the sent business, and leave singing tili we seo 

same as Ocnus, the founder of Mantua (A. Menalcas again.' 
10. 198), called by Cato in his Origines 

H 
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M. Desine plura, puer, et, quod nunc instat, agamus ; 
Garmina tiim melius, cum venerit ipse, canemus. 

66.] * Desine plura, puer/ 5. 19. ' In- 670 ' Ip^e»' Menalcas, designated either 

stat/ reminding Lycidas that the bnsiness as Moeris' master (3. 3 note), or, in relation 

admits of no delay, not even of einging or to the songs, as their aothor. 
talking as thej walk along. 



ECLOGA X. 
GALLUS. 

If the Claims of friendship were but scantilj acknowledged in the nxth and eighth 
Ecloguesy they arc abundantly satisfied in the present, which is entirely devoted to 
Gallus. Likc Varus, C. Cornelius Gallus is said by the pseudo-Donatns to have been 
VirgiFs early assodate and fellow-studcnt under Syro. He is said by Serv. to have been 
appointed by the triumvirs to collect money from those trans-Pkulane towns whose lands 
were to be spared ; and it is conjectured that he may have b^n tiie Cornelius who, ac- 
cording to Serv., attacked Alfenus Varus in a speech for bis division of the Mantuan ter- 
ritory as unfair to the inhabitants — one or both of which grounds woold be suffident to 
account for VirgiFs connection with him, even if the story of their previous intimacy 
should be deemed untrustworthy. Besides, he had been already admitted to Pollio's 
friendship, and so might easily win the regard of Pollio's proteg^. His fiirther life need 
not be noticed here : all we have to do with is the fact that, as this Edogue shows at the 
time of its composition, he had become known as a poct and a lover, having writt«n ele- 
gies (four books, Serv. says), chiefly addressed to his mistress Lycoris, like Propertius' to 
Cynthia, and Tibullus' to Delia, besidbs translating (if that is to be considered with Serv. 
a separate work) some of the poems of Euphorion (note on v. 50). Lycoris is identified 
by Serv. with Volumnia Cytheris, a freedwoman of Volumnius Eutrapelus, and at one 
time mistress of M. Antonius, whom the same account erroneously represents aa the 
rival mentioned v. 23. These elegies are repeatedly mentioned by Ovid, who appears to 
have regarded them with high admiration, and once, in an obscure passage (3. 26. 91, 92), 
by Propcrtius : but only one fragment of them survives, preserved by Vibius Sequester, 
De Fluminibus, p. 333. 

Here, as in Ecl. 1, the identification of the shepherd and poet is so ruddy managed as 
to amount to absolute confusion. The subject of the Eclogue is the hopeless and absorb- 
ing passion of Gallus : Gallus, if not a pastoral poet himself, is the friend of a pastoral 
poet, and so one of the pastoral Company : accordingly he is represented as being at one 
and the same moment a soldier and a shepherd, serving in the camp in Italy, and lying 
under a rock in Arcadia with wood-gods to comfort him. As bcfore, the naked simplidty 
of the explanation has caused it to be missed : Gallus has been supposed to have gone on 
furlough into Arcadia, while others, who could not recondle the language of y. 44 with 
his being in Arcadia at all, have changed the text. 

The structure of the poem is taken from the latter part of Theoer. Idyl 1, the djing 
Daphnis supplying the model for Gallus, whose despair however does not bring him to 
death. Virgil is supposed to narrate the story in a song as he is tending his goats, and 
in rising to go home for the evening he gracefully intimates that he is dosing the Tohime 
of pastoral poetry. 
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The time is commonljr considered to be fixed by w. 23, 46 foll., and by general con- 
siderations regarding the date of the Eclogaes, to the end of 716 or the beginning of 7I7f 
when Agrippa was leading an expedition into Gaul and across the Rhine, with which 
Gallus' rival is supposed to have gone, while Gallus himself was engaged in some other 
Service, perhaps in Italy under Octavianus, acting against Sex. Pompeius. Vv. 20, 23, 47 
seem to point to winter or early spring. 

The scenery seems to be Arcadian thronghout, at least in the narratiye part of the 
Eclogue. 

ExTREMUÄi hunc, Arethusa, mihi concede laborem : 
Pauca meo Gallo, sed quae legat ipsa Lycoris, 
Cannina sunt dicenda : neget quis carmina GaUo ? 
Sic tibi, cum fluctus subterlabere Sicanos, 
Dons amara suam non intermisceat imdam, 5 

Incipe ; sollicitos Galli dicamus amores, 
Dimi tenera attondent simae virgulta capellae. 
Non canimus surdis ; respondent ommia silvae. 
Quae nemora, aut qui vos saltus habuere, puellae 

1 — 8.] ' My last pastoral strain is in run smooth. That he should conceive of 

honour of Gallus : I sing of his love with her as constantly flying from Alpheus is 

my goats about me in the wood/ less likely. 

1.] ^Arethusa' was conventionally the ö.] * Doris/ wife of Nereus and mother 

pastoral founiain, Mosch. 3. 78, and as such of the Nereids (Hesiod, Theog. 240), is here 

apparently is invoked by the dying Daphnis, put for the sea, perhaps, as Heyne suggests, 

liieocr. 1. 117» She is here addressed as after some Alexandrian poet, like Amphi- 

a Muse might be, like the "Nymphae trite, the wifeof Neptunc, Hom. Od. 12. 6*0, 

Libethrides," 7-21. * Concede laborem' 97 (referred to by Voss), Thetis, E. 4. 32. 

Uke ' Carmen concedite,' 7* 22. * Laborem * * Amara ' is here equivalent to * salsa,' with 

as in G. 2. 39. He asks to be allowed to which it is coupled G. 2. 238. 
daborate one song more. 6. ] * Sollicitus ' is used as an epithet of 

2.] Wagn., followed by Forb., connects love here and in Ov. H. 18. 196, andofa 

this line with the preoeding, placing a lover Hör. 3 Od. 7* 9, just as * cura * is a 

period at ' Lycoris,' a change which seems common synonyme of * amor.' 
pkdnly for the worse, as ' meo Gallo ' would 7*] * Simae capellae,' aifiai Ipi0ot, 

oome awkwardly after 'mihi,' while 'pauca' Theoer. 8. ÖO. * Virgulta,' note on G. 2. 

evidently refers to ' carmina.' For ' Gallo ' 2. The goats browse while the goatherd 

and ' Lycoris ' see Introduction. ' Sed is singing, as in 5. 12. 
quae ' is the antithesis to * pauca,' ' though 8.] ' Non canimus surdis,' like ' non in- 

few, they must be such as may attract even iussa cano,' 6. 9. * We are not singing to 

her scomful eye.' deaf ears.' There is an allusion, as Emm. 

4.] * Sic ' followed by * incipe,' as in 9. remarks, to the proverbial expression * surdo 

30 — 32. The legend of the union between canere,' or * surdo narrare fabulam,' Livy 

Arethusa and Alpheus (see Dict. Biog.) is 40. 8, Ter. Heaut. 2. 1. 10, Hör. 2 Ep. 

mentioned again A. 3. 694 folL, and is the 1. 200. * Respondent :' ** resonare doces 

subject of what remains of Moschus' eighth Amaryllida silvas," 1. 5. 
Idyl, vv. 4, 5, of which Virgil seems to have 9—30.] * Why were not the nymphs pre- 

imitated : Kai ßaQhq kfißatvti roiQ Kvftaaij sent when their favourite lay dying? All 

Ttiv 8k OaXaaaav "SipOiv vTcorpoxcLiit kov nature moiumed for him : his sheep grieved 

Hiyvvrai vSautv ^Siop, Alpheus in the for their master: the swains came to visit 

legend is the pursuing lover : here Virgil him : Apollo was there, and Silvanus, and 

apparently contemplates them as reconciled, . Fan, bidding him leave brooding to no end 

and passing to and fro to visit each other, over blighted hopes.' 
and prays Arethusa to assist his tale of love, 9.] This and the three following lines are 

if she would have the course of her own love from Theoer. L 66 foU., where the nymphs 

h2 
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Naides, indigno cum Gallus amore peribat^ 10 

JTam ncque Pamasi vobis iuga, nam nequc Pindi 

Ulla inoram fecerc, neque Aonie Aganippe. 

Tllnnri etiam lauri, etiam flevere myricae ; 

Pinifer illum etiam sola sub rupe iacentem 

Maenalus et gelidi fleverunt saxa Lycaei. 15 

Stant et oves circum ; — nostri nee poenitet illas. 

Nee te poeniteat pecoris, divine poeta : 

Et formosus ovis ad flumina pavit Adonis — 

Venit et upilio ; tardi venere subulci ; 



are naturally mentioned in connection with besides resting on the anthoritj of the best 

Daphnis, who, according to Id. 7* 92» was MSS., deddedljimproTesboththelaDgnage 

married to a Naiad. Here, as in y. 1, they and the rhythm of the line. 

seem to play the part of the Muses, and are 14.] Comp. 8. 22. ' Sola snb rupe :' so 

oonsequently associated with Parnassus, Orpheus, 6. 4. 508, 609, b said ** rupe sub 

Pindus, and Aganippe. This connects them aeria deserti ad Strymonis undam Flevisse, 

not only with Gallus, but with Virgil, who et gelidis haec evolnsse sub antris." 

bad just addressed Arethusa, and at the end 16.] ' Lycaei,' G. 1. 16. 

of bis song, v. 70, turns to them again. 16.] * Nostri,' of us shepherds. The 

10.] * Peribat ' is restored by Wagn. for sheep do not regret their connection with 

' periret ' from a correction in the Med., and us, and the best of us need not regret bis 

from one or two other MSS., and seems with them. Keightley takes 'nostri' of 

to be required by the gram mar, as there is Gallus, which is possible, though he can 

no logical relation between * cum — peribat ' hardly be right in attempting (Horace, £x- 

and the principal clause, but merely one of cursus 2) to get rid of all the instances in 

time. * Indigno amore,' 8. 18 note. which ' nos,' like ' tos,' borrows the geni- 

11.] ' Ye were not in any of your usual tive sing, of the neuter of its possessive 

haunts,' implying that search had been (Madv. § 79, obs. 1). 
made for them there. The two mountains 17*] * Nee te poeniteat/ 2. 34 note. 

are mentioned, as Heyne observes, with a Gallus is addressed as if he had been a 

reference to the Springs belonging to each. shepherd, and so doubtless Virgil chooses 

12.] * Ulla ' has the force of ' ullo modo.' to regard bim : but the language bere seems 

Comp. 1. 64 note. * Moram fecere :' *' fi- intended to meet an objection that the con- 

eret vento mora ne qua ferenti," A. 3. 473. nexion might disgrace bim, so that the 

' Aonie ' is the reading of several MSS. for sense, stripped of metaphor, will be ' do 

' Aoniae ' or ' Aonia,' and is the natural not regret or think scom of your assodation 

form in a metrical license like this, intended with pastoral poetry.' * Divine poeta,' 6. 

as an Imitation of the Greek. So Sil. 14. 46, also ofa shepherd. 
616, quoted by Wund., has * Ortygie Are- 18.] From Theoer. 1. 109, where how- 

thusa.' ever the connexion is quite different. The 

13.] From Theoer. 1. 71, 72, where thought here is like that in E. 2. 60. 
however the moumers are wolves, jackals, 19.] * Upilio ' is generally considered a 

and lions, as in E. 6. 26. The neglect of lengthened form of ' opilio,' an old word 

the nymphs is (^ontrasted with the sorrow for a shepherd found in Plaut. Asin. 

ofthe trees and shrubs, which were vocal 3. 1. 36, and ddubtless connected with 

as echoing to Gallus' lament, the bays * ovis.' No authority however is quoted 

being introduced as in 6. 83, the tamarisks for this lengthening by a change of 

as in 6. 10. Such an explanation of the vowels, which can scarcely be, as Serv. 

Image was evidently in Virgil's mind (comp, thinks, a hint taken from the Greek ose of 

6. 62 note, 8. 22 note), but he does not put ovvofxa for ovofiat &e., and the word 

it forward prominently*, as it would interfere * ovilio-,' of which it is supposed to be a 

with the effect of the rest of the passage, variety (found in Javolenus, Dig. 33. 7* 26, 

where actual mourners are introduced. The § 2), would have the second syllable long. . 

text before Heins, had a second < illum ' It would seem more probable therefore that 

before the second ' etiam :' but its Omission, the word may be really m contraction of 
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TJvidus hibema venit de glande Menalcas. 20 
Omnes " XJnde amor iste, rogant, tibi ? " Venit Apollo : 

Galle, quid insanis ? inquit ; tua cura Lycoris 
Perque nives alium perque horrida castra secuta est. 
Venit et agresti capitis Silvanus honore, 

Florentis ferulas et grandia lilia quassans. 25 
Pan deus Arcadiae venit, quem vidimus ipsi 
Sanguineis ebuK bacis minioque rubentem. 

' ovipilio ' (with which we may perhaps com- nonymous with ' bubseqnae/ the fonner 

pare otoTroXo^;, and possibly the root * pell ' word generally meaning a ploughman, not 

in * compellcre/ * depellere '), and that there a hcrdman : and that ' tardi * implies no 

may have been two forms of the word, ' opi- more than weariness with tbeir day's labour, 

lio ' and ' upilio/ like ' bobus * and ' bubus ' which might easily be conceived of a swine- 

from' bovibus/ each of them long. Unfortu- herd, even if we had not Eumaeus' com- 

nately the passage in Plautus does not en- plaint of the hardship of the life, Od. 14. 

able US to determine the quantity : indeed it 415 foll. 

rather tends to complicate the question 20.] Menalcas is probably a hnsbandman 

farther, by raising a doubt about the second who has been gathering and steeping acomSi 

syllable, which there mnst be scanned as which were the food not only of swine, but, 

long, unless we admit a hiatus. Thus it is in the winter, of cattle also. Wagn. refers 

possible that * upilio * may be intended by to Cato 54, " Ubi sementim patraveris, 

Virgil to be scanned as a trisyllable, glandem parari legique oportet et in aquam 

the lengthening of the first vowel being conjici. Inde semodios singulis bubus in 

ezplain^ as above. The * opilio * is dies dari oportet." This explains both 

mentioned by Cato R. R. 10 among the * hibema ' and * uvidus.' For the time of 

staff of farm labourers, one being required year see Introd. 

for a property of two liundred and forty ju- 21.] Theoer. 1. 81 folL * Apollo ' ap- 

gera. ' Subuld ' is the reading of all the pears as the god both of the poet and the 

MSS., * bubulci,' which Heyne retained and shepherd. 

Voss defends, being due to the earlier mo- 22.] ' Tua cura,' l. 58. * She for whom 

dem critics(FWrhasius,Ursinus, Erythraeus, you care so cares nought for you.' 

Stephanus, Cerda : see Taubmann's note). 23.] See Introd. 

Thereasons aUeged for thechange were, the 24.] * Silvanus,' G. 1. 20., 2. 494, A. 8. 

parallel passage in Theocr. 1. 80, where 600. Dict. Biogr. Wund, seems right in 

swineherds are not named, the absence of replacing the comma, omitted by Heyne, 

- any mention of swineherds elsewhere in the after ' honore,' so as to make v. 25 epexe- 

Edc^es, only cowherds, shepherds, and getical of * venit agresti honore.' With the 

goatherds, according to Donatus in his Life construction he comp. Juv. II. 106, ** clipeo 

of Virgil, Coming within the dignity of pas- venientis et hasta." * Honore ' is here 

tond poetry, the probability that Menalcas * beauty ' or * omament,' like ' decus,' as in 

from his occupation is himself intended for 6. 2. 404, &c. 

a swineherd, the allusion in two passages of 25.] Imitated from Lucr. 4. 587» " Pan 

Appuleius (Flor. p. 761. Apol. p. 416) to Pinea semiferi capitis velamina quassans," 

Virgil's * opiliones ' and * bubsequae,' a quo- a passage which Virgil has more than once 

tation in Terent. Maur.y. 1 191, where how- had before him : see on 2. 24., 6. 27* 

ever 'subulci' has recently been restoredon 'Quassans' here expresses the size and 

MSS. authority, and the epithet ' tardi,' length of the fennel and lilies. The use of 

which is supposed to point to the motion of fennel flowers forgarlands is vouched for by 

cows, and consequently of cowherds. In Pliny,21. 9, referred to by Voss. 

reply it is suffident to say that swine are 26.] Virgil lays stress on his having been 

elsewhere referred to by Virgil (G. I. 400., allowed to look on Pan, as he was a for- 

2. 72, 520) as belonging to rustic life, while, midable personage (Theocr. 1. 16 foll.), and 

as Voss admits, there is a distinct propriety the sudden sight of him produced madness, 

in mentioning them here, as tbey were hence called ' panic ' (Eur. Rhes. 36, &c.). 

plentifal in Arcadia : that the passages in See on 6. 13, 24. 

ApoL do not prove that he read * bubuld,' 27<] The details vouch for the reality of 

whidi indeed would not necessarily be sy- the vision, perhaps in a spirit of rustic sim- 
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Ecquis crit modus P inquit ; Amor non talia curat ; 

Nee lacrimis erudelis Amor, nee gramina rivis, 

Nee eytiso saturantur apes, nee fronde eapellae. 30 

Tristis at ille : Tarnen eantabitis, Arcades, inquit, 

Montibus haee vestris : soli eantare periti 

Areades. O mihi tum qimm molliter ossa quiescant, 

Yestra meos olim si fistula dieat amores ! 

Atque utinam ex vobis unus, vestrique fuissem 35 

plicity. Both the Greeks and Romans 31.] Donbts abont the pointing of this 
seem not infrequcntly to have painted their line existed aa early aa the time of Sexv., 
gods red (sce Plutarch, Qu. Rom. 98, and who rightly deddes that * tamen ' forma 
other passages referred to by Voss), espe- part of Grallos' speech. It is more easy to 
cially perhaps the dcities of the conn^, feel the foroe of the word here than to de- 
such as Bacchus and Priapus, which proba- fine it. Wagn. seema right in saying that 
bly accounts for the trick played on äUenus itnaturallyintroduoesaoonaolatorythoiigfat, 
in 6. 22. In TibuU. 2. 1. Ö5 the rustic as in A. 4. 329., 10. 609., thougfa he spoils 
worshipper of Bacchus paints himsdf with the effect by referring it directly to what 
vermilion (' minium ') : and Pliny teils us goes before : ** licet aciam nuUnm amoris 
(33. 36) that the bodies of generals who esse remedinm in luctu et lacrimis, iuvat 
triumphed were coloured with the same tamen indulgere haic dolori, qood meos 
substance. " The Latin * minium ' was the amores non tacebunt Arcadi« pastores.'' 
sulphate of mcrcury, the Greck Kivvaßapi, Serr. shows a traer appreciation : *' licet 
our cinnabar or vermilion. It came chiefly ego duro amore consumar, tamen erit sola- 
from Spain, whose quicksiWer mines of AI- tium, quia mens amor erit Teatra cantilena 
madea are still prolific.'' Keightley. qnandoque," adding, not lessjustly, *'ride- 

28.] ** Sed quis erit modus ?" A. 4. 98. tur enim neqne objorgationea neqne conso- 

' Amor non talia curat' answers to Theocri- lationes (sc. deorum) redpere obstinate mo- 

tus' ä^govTiOTOii' E^un^. Pan, as Serv. re- riturus : nihil enim ad dicta ab eis respon- 

marks, may be speaking from bis own ex- dit.'' In EngUsh we may perhi^s express 

perience, " bethinking him,'' in Keats' it, * you will sing for me, thoogh, when I 

words, '' how melancholy loath he was to am goue.' ' Cantabitis ' seems to be used 

lose fair Syrinx.'' in an imperative sense, as in Hör. 1 Ep. 13. 

29, 30.] Pan, as the patron of mral life, 2, &c., the Speaker assuming what he de- 

chooses his images from the country. Voss sires. ' Quiescant,' v. 33, shows that it can 

observes that he is clsewhere connected with scarcely be an ordinary fiiture. 
bees, being called iiiKiaaoaooQ in the An- 32.] 'Montibus' seemstobe the dative,- 

thology, while honey is offered to him as in 2. 6, " Montibus et Silvia studio iac- 

Theocr. 5. 58. Is it merely by accident tabat inani," rather than the local ablative. 

that in the song to Pan, just quoted, in ' Haec * is explained by *■ meos amores,' v. 

Keats' Endymion, bock 1 , ' yellow-girted 34. ' Soli eantare periti Areades * may be 

bees ' are said to ' foredoom their golden either a vocative in apposition, or a sepa- 

honeycombs ' to him ? For ' gramina rivis ' rate sentence, ' none but Arcadiana know 

see 3. 111., G. l. 2G9. ' Cytiso apes:' how to sing,' which last seems preferable. 

^* Cytisum in agro esse quam plurimum For the general sense comp, note on 

maxime refert, quod galliuis, apibus, ovibus, 7< 4> 

capris, bubus quoque et omni generi pecu- 33.] One of the conntless variations of 

dum utilissimus est," Col. 5. 12. It is not the common formula, ' Sit tibi terra levis.' 
named in G. 4. ^ Fronde ' seems to mean 35.] The feelingis like that of 2.28 foll., 

leaves stripped for fodder : otberwise we a comparison of which will show that Gallus 

should have expected some other tree to be does not wish, as Voss thinks, to be a slave 

particularized as a pcndant to ' cytisus.' in Arcadia, as if even the lowest condition 

31 — 43.] ' So they : but Gallus replied: there would be bliss, but merely to take 

Let me be remembered in your songs, part in their simple rustic life. At the 

Arcadians ; would that I only had been same time it is not wrong to bear in mind 

one of you, living your life and enjoying my that in Italy, at least, sucJi occapations 

love ; even Lycoris might have stayed with would probably imply slavery, as it helps 

me then.' us to estimate the reality of the üseling ez- 
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Aut custos gregis, aut matiirae vinitor uvae ! 

Certe, sive milii Phyllis, sive esset Amyntas, 

Seu quicumque fiiror, — quid tum, si fuscus Amyntas ? 

Et nigrae violae sunt et vaccinia nigra — 

Mecum inter salices lenta sub vite iaceret ; 40 

Serta mihi Phyllis legeret, cantaret Amyntas. 

Hie gelidi fontes, hie mollia prata, Lyeori, 

Hie nemus ; hie ipso teeum eonsumerer aevo. 

Nune insanus amor duri me Martis in armis 

Tela inter media atque adversos detinet hostis : 45 

Tu proeul a patria — nee sit mihi eredere tantimi ! — 



pressed in the Edogaes. See the general 
Introduction. 

36.] ' Vinitor nvae * is a pleonasm (not 
unlike the Homeric vtKrap (^vo^oei), in- 
troduced doubtless on account of the epi- 
thet * maturae * and the picture of the vin- 
tage thas presented to the mind. 

37>] In Arcadia he could have found 
Bome rastic love, and their mode of life 
would have kcpt them united. The pas- 
sage is slightly imitated from Theoer. 7* 
86 foll. * Certe/ * at any rate.' * I could 
have counted on having my love, whoever 
it might be with me.' In * esset — iaceret,' 
&c. the tense is changed from * fuissem/ 
as Gallas is speaking of what, had his lot 
been cast in Arcadia, might then be going 
on. 

36.] ' Furor,' like * cura,' v. 22, * ignis,' 
3.66. 

39.] Theoer. 10. 28, Kai rb lov fjikXav 
ivrif Kai ä ypavrä vaKivQog, Comp, also 
E. 2. 16 foU. 

40.] The association of the willow with 
the vine has caused a good deal of per- 
plexity. Vines, however, seemed to have 
been trained on willows in the * Gallicum 
arbustum,' or * rumpotinum,' as Columella 
teils US (5. 7)» though he himself thinks the 
practice prejudicial to the vine, and only 
allowB it when no other tree can be found. 
Voss puts a comma after * salices,' making 
* lenta sub vite ' mark a different spot, 
which is to a certain extent countenanced 
by Theoer. 7- 88, vvo dpvaivt ri viro 
vfvKaiSf but can hardly stand from the 
harshness of the Omission of *aut.' Schra- 
der ingeniously proposed * inter calices,' 
which would answer to *sub arta Vite 
bibentem,' Hör. 1 Od. 38, 7* 

42.] * But why dream of Phyllis and 
Amyntas ? Why might I not be enjoying 
this Ufe VTith Lycoris ? ' The line is imitated 
from Theoer. 5. 33, where one shepherd 



points out to another a place for singing in. . 

43.] * Here we might grow old together, 
decaying by mere lapse of time.' ' Aevum ' 
is not old age, here or elsewhere in Virgil, 
but simply time or time of life, the notion 
of old age coming from tbe context. See 
on A. 2. 435, 509., 8. 307., 11. 86. 

44 — 49.] ' As it is, I am mad enough to 
serve in the wars, and you have gone to 
those wintry Alps — may the frost and ice 
spare you ! ' 

44.] Heyne had long ago remarked that 
* Martis ' might be taken either with * amor ' 
or with * armis ;' the former view, however, 
has been ignored by most of the editors, ex- 
cept Forb., who quotes two strongly parallel 
passages, *^ Accendamque animos insani 
Martis amore," A. 7- 550 ; " Saevit amor 
ferri et scelerata insania belli," ib. 4C1, 
though he himself would connect * Martis,' 
not very judiciously, with both. Love can 
have had nothing to do with keeping Gallus 
in the camp away from Lycoris ; and to say 
with Catrou and Ruaeus that his passion 
drove him to the war in despair is to say 
what Virgil does not say, and no authority 
confirms. On the other band the connec- 
tion 'insanus amor Martis' is recommended 
by the whole tone of the passage, • Would 
I had been a peaceful shepherd, living my 
life and loving my love I but military mad- 
ness has made me a soldier, and my love 
has easily left me.' Heyne read * te ' from 
a conjecture of Heumann, supposing that 
Lycoris had gone after a soldier lover, leav- 
ing Gallus to pastoral poetry and sorrow : 
but See the Introduction. *Nunc,* as 
things are, used frequently to contrast an 
actual State with a hypothesis. Forb. comp. 
Tibull. 1. 10. 11 foll. "Tunc mihi vita 
foret . . . nunc ad bella trahor," where the 
subject as well as the expression is more or 
less similar. 
46.] ' Tantum' seems best taken asequi- 
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Alpinas, ah dura, nives et frigora Rlieni 
Me sine sola vides. Ah, te ne frigora laedant ! 
Ah, tibi ne teneras glacies secet aspera plantas ! 
Ibo, et, Chalcidico qnae sunt mihi condita versu 
Carmina, pastoris Siculi modulabor avena. 
Certum est in silvis, inter spelaea ferarum 
MaUe pati tenerisque meos incidere amores 
Arboribus ; crescent illae, crescetis, amores. 



50 



▼alent to 'tantam rem/ the object of 
* credere/ as * credita res * ia used A. 2. 
196, of a thing believed. ' Would that I 
might find myself unable to believe it 1 * 
Heyne comp. Tibull. 3. 4. 82, "Ah ego 
ne possim tanta Tidere mala!" * Procnl 
tantum * (6. 16 note) would be out of place 
here, besides the harshness of separating the 
words, and * tantum ' with * nives vides ' 
would be exceedingly weak. Serv. says on 
this line that all these verses are really Gal- 
lus' own, extracted from bis poems ; but he 
does not say where the extract begins or 
ends. 

47*] Humboldt (Cosmos, voL ii. Sabine's 
trans.) instances the uniform language of the 
Romans about the savageness and physical 
discomforts of the Alps as a proof of their 
insensibility to beauty of scenery. So there 
is nothing in the Prometheus to show that 
Aeschylus feit with any distinetness the sub- 
limity of the landscape, on which a modern 
poet could hardly haye failed to dwell. * Fri- 
gora ' is in itself no more than cold weather 
or winter, as in v. 65, but in connezion 
with * Rheni ' it may imply that the river 
is frozen. In that case, ' frigora laedant * 
in the next verse will be the same as '* glacies 
secet aspera plantas/' v. 49. ' Dura :* the 
same hardness of nature which steeled Ly- 
coris against Gallus' love would lead her to 
brave the Alpine snows. Comp, such pas- 
sages as Hör. 1 Od. 3. 9 foll. 

48.] Voss comp. Prop. 1. 8. 7, "Tu 
pedibus teneris positas fulcire pruinas, Tu 
potes insolitas, Cynthia, ferre nives.'*' 
Emm. comp. Ov. M. 1 . 508, ** ne prona 
cadas, indignave laediCrura secent sentes," 
which seems to show that Virgil here may 
be expressing a caution rather than a wish. 

50— Gl.] * I will turn my poems into 
pastorals, and record my love on the barks 
of trees ; I will hunt with the nymphs and 
the shepherds, in the hope — a vain hope — 
of eure.' 

50.] Gallus had translated or imitated 
Euphorien of Chalcis, whose poems, chiefly 
mythological and of the Alexandrine school, 
are enumerated in Dict Biog. As he is 



Said to have been imitated also by Tlbullus 
and Propertius, it seems likely that bis 
elegiac poems may have been those most in 
favour at Rome : and these aocordingly may 
have been the poems which Grallus put into 
a Roman dreas (possibly in bis elegies to 
Lycoris), and wMch he now proposes to 
adapt to the pastoral model of Theocritus. 
(For other conjectures see Heyne's Excur- 
sus.) How the adaptation was to be made 
is not very easy to see, unless we snppose 
that Gallus was to speak of himself and bis 
sufferings in pastoral phraseology, changing 
bis actual circumstanoes into Üie accidents 
of a shepherd's life, as Virgil has done for 
him in this Eclogue. Euphorion was popu- 
lär in the time of Cicero, who oomphuiis 
(Tusc. 3. 19) of bis being preferred to En- 
nius by the taste of the day, and elsewhere 
(Div. 2. 64) speaks of bis obscurity, a com- 
mon Alexandrian vice, which, however, 
seems to have recommended him to Tibe- 
rius (Suet. Tib. 70). 

ÖL.] * Modulabor,' 5. 14. The Image 
by which the change is expressed is that of 
setting to tune or playing yerses already 
composed. 

52.] * Spelaea,' airriXaia, a word which 
seems not to occur again tili Claudian (B. 
Get. V. 354), who doubtless copied Virgil, 
unless we except the author of the Cüis 
(v. 466). 

53.] * Malle,' rather than live a soldier's 
life. * Pati,' absolutely ; ^* Disce sine armis 
Posse pati," Lucan 5. 313. '*Et nescis 
sine rege pati," Id. 9. 262, quoted by Emm. 
— as we should say, * to get through life.' 
* Amores ' used as Ovid uses it as the title 
of bis poems. Perhaps it may ha^e been 
the title of Gallus' elegies, as the words of 
Serv. (on v. 1) are *'amorum suorum de 
Cytheride libros scripsit quattuor." With 
the wholepassage comp. Prop. 1. 18. For 
carving verses on trees see 5. 13. 

54.] Heyne comp. Ov. Her. 5. ä3, " Et 
quantum trunci, tantum mea nomina cres- 
cunt. Crescite, et in titulos surgite recta 
meos." Perhaps Virgil may mean, as Voss 
thinks, not merely that the verses will grow 
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Interea mixtis lustrabo Maenala Nymphis, 55 

Aut acris venabor apros. Non me ulla vetabunt 

Frigora Parthenios canibus circmndare saltns. 

lam mihi per rupes videor lucosque sonantis 

Ire ; libet Partho torquere Cydonia comu 

Spicula. — Tamquam haec sit nostri medicina furoris, 60 

Aut deus ille malis homimuii mitescere discat ! 

lam neque Hamadryades rursus nee carmina nobis 

Ipsa placent ;^ipsae rursus coneedite silvae. 

Non illum. nostri possunt mutare labores, 

Nee si frigoribus mediis Hebrumque bibamus 65 

Sithoniasque nives hiemia subeamus aquosae, 



with the tree, but that the passion will 
increase. 

55.] He will throw himself into the 
hunting part of a shepherd's life (2.29 note). 
'Mixtis Njmphis/ a common variety for 
* mixtns.' ** Miztoque insania lucta/' A. 
10. 871. The nymphs of the wood and 
mountain would take part in the chase, as 
when they attend on Diana, Hom. Od. 6. 
105. * Lnstrare * need not refer spedaliy 
to dancingy as Voss thinks, though that 
may haye been the motion in the chase 
(comp. A. 1. 499). With the passage 
generally comp. G. 3. 40 foll. 

56.] 'Auf merely distinguishes the 
actual chase from its preliminaries. So A. 
1. 322. ** errantem . . snccinctam . . . aut 
spumantis apiri corsum clamore prementem." 

57.] ' Parthenios/ Dict. Geogr., agrees 
with the Arcadian scenery. ' Canibus cir- 
camdare saltns/ G. 1. 140. See on 6. 56. 

58.] ' Lucosque sonantis/ with the cry 
of the hunt (G. 3. 43). The same words 
occor 6. 4. 364, where the noise is that of 
water. 

59.] ' Partho ' and ' Cydonia ' (" Gno- 
sia spicula,'' A. 5. 306), Üie Cretan reeds 
being especially good for arrows, are pro- 
bably literary epithets (note on l. 55). 
*Comu' for a bow of hom, A. 7. 497. 
See the description of Pandarus' bow, Hom. 
IL 4. 105 foll. 'Torquere,' improperly 
used of shooting an arrow, as in A. 5. 497« 

60.] In the füll hurst of bis enthusiasm 
he feels that he is deluding himself, as 
Heyne remarks. * Sint ' was adopted by 
Heyne after Heins, from the Med., but 
Wagn. justly r^ards this as a case of the 
confosion of numbers, not uncommon even 
in the best MSS. (see on 6. 30), * haec ' 
having been wrongly supposed to refer to 
*spica]a.' 

61.] ' lUe/ whom we know so well — too 



well to think him capable of pity. So * il- 
lum,' V. 64. 

62 — 69.] ' No, woodland and song are 
delusions after all ; love is not to be baffled 
by the most violent change of scene— we 
have only to give way to him.' 

62.] * lam ' ezpresses that the change of 
feeling is already begun. * Hamadryades,' 
referring to the nymphs of v. 55. * Rursus' 
is restored by Wagn. here and in the next 
line, with the remark that in the best MSS. 
* rursum ' is generally found only before a 
voweL 

63.] ' Ipsa ' emphasizes the second nega- 
tive clause, as in A. 4. 601, ''non socios, 
non ipsum absumere ferro Ascanium?" 
Songs had formerly been bis especial pas- 
sion. So ' ipsae silvae, ' because it is the 
whole of woodland life that he quarreis 
vdth. ' Coneedite :' ** Coneedite atque ab- 
scedite, omnes de via decedite," Plaut. 
Amph. 3. 4. l : a less courteous phrase than 
' vivite silvae,' 8. ö8. 

64.] ' He is not one on whom any hard- 
ships of ours (see the preceding and suc- 
ceeding verses) can work a change.' Both 
hardship and effort seem included in ' la- 
bores' here. 'Mutare,' of effecting a 
change in a person, A. 5. 679., 12. 240. 
The sentiment resembles that of Horace's 
well-known line, " Caelum non animum," 
&c. 

65.] Imitated from Theoer. 7. 111» where 
the subject is a menace to Pan. The He- 
brus, spoken of by Hör. 1 Ep. 3. 3, as " ni- 
vali compede vinctus," vras, as Forb. re- 
marks, one of the first ice-bound rivers 
which the Romans had encountered in their 
expeditions. Virgil may be thinking of 
hunting in winter, as in v. 56, but there is 
nothing to fix it dcfinitely. 

66.] ' Sithonia,' Dict. Geogr. " Mem- 
phin carentem Sithonia nive/' Hör. 3 Od. 
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Nee si, emn moriens alta über aret in ulmo, 
Aethiopum versemus ovis sub sidere Caneri. 
Omnia vineit Amor ; et nos cedamus AmorL 

Haec sat erit, divae, vestnim cecinisse poetaniy 
Dum sedet et gracili fiscellam texit hibiseo, 
Pierides ; vos haec facietis maxima Gallo, 
Gallo, cuius amor tantum mihi creseit in horas, 
Quantum vere novo viridis se subiicit alnus. 
SuTfifamus : seiet esse gravis cantantibus uiftbra ; 
lum^eri gravis umbra ; nocent et frugibus umb^ae. 
Ite domum saturae, venit Hesperus, ite capellae. 



70 



75 



26. 10. Tbe second syllable is long in 
Hdt. 7' 122, bat shortened by Lycophron 
▼. 1357 and tbe Latin writers. * Aquosae/ 
as Wagn. observes, is an epitbet of an 
Italian rather than of a Tbradan winter. 
" Dam pelago desaevit hiems et aqaosas 
Orion/' A. 4. 52. '^Torquet aquosam 
hiemem/' A. 9. 671. ' Frigoribas mediis * 
belongs to this line as well as tbe former, 
as ' Hebramque * seems to show. See, 
however, on G. 2. 119. 

67.] * Wben tbe elm is parcbed to tbe 
qaick/ * über * being tbe inner bark. * Li- 
ber moriens/ however, is a somewbat ex- 
travagant expression, and it may be worth 
while suggesting as a possibility tbat * aret 
Liber ' may be tbe trae reading. Comp. 7* 
07» ** Aret ager : vitio moriens sitit aeris 
berba : Liber pampineas invidit collibus am- 
bras.'' Tbe elm and vine togetber would 
not be more inappropriate in Aetbiopia tban 
tbe elm alone, if Virgil means anytbing more 
by tbe clause than to mark tbe time. 

68.] * Sbould ply a sbepberd's calling in 
Aetbiopia/ as Pan in Theoer. 1. c. is told 
9rap' Ai9i6irt<rüt vofxivoi^f with reference 
rather to bis own babits than to their fit- 
ness for tbe country. * Versemas/ perhaps 
a translation of tbe Greek iroXtip : tfaough 
tbe Word was doubtless cbosen to express 
the long weary wanderings of a shepherdin 
tbe desert, for whicb Voss refers to G. 3. 
339 foU. * Caneri :' ** Aestus erat medins- 
qae dies, solisque vapore Concava litorei 
fervebant bracbia Caneri/' Ov. M. 10. 126. 

69.] * Since love conquers everytbing, 
cbange of climate, occapation and all, wby 
sbould I bold out .'* 

70 — 77.] ' So mueb for my pastoral song 
for Gallus ; may it be worthy of my ever- 
growing love for bim I A sbepherd must 
not remain in the shade too long, and the 
flock must be driven home.' 

70.] * Divae :' see ou v. 9. 



71.] ' Hibisco,' 2. 30. Basket-work is 
the sbepherd's employment for idler hours. 
See on 2. 71 • "The object of the ' fiscella ' 
is shown by the Imitation in Tibuli. 3. 15, 
** Tum fiscdla levi detexta est vimine iund, 
Raraque per nexos est via fiusta sero." See 
also CoL 7' 6. 

72.] ' Sligbt as this is, you will make it 
of highest worth for Gallus/ will give 
it a peculiar charm in bis eyes : *' quae 
Maxima semper Dicetur nobis, et erit quae 
maxima semper," A. 8. 271. 

73.] * My love for Gallus grows as fast, 
hour by hour, as tbe alder in spring.' Ur- 
sinus comp. Find. Nem. 8. 40, av^crat 
S' äpcräf x^f^P^^i Ikpaaig uq ort SkvSpiov 

74.] * Vere novo,* as tbe growing time, 
G. 2. 323 foU. * Se subücit,' ib. 19. 

75.] 'Gravis umbra.' Comp. Lucr. 6. 
783, "Arboribus primum certis gravis 
umbra tributa est Usque adeo, capitis fad- 
ant ut saepe dolores, Si quis eas subter 
iacuit prostratus in herbis." * Cantanti- 
bus,' to tbose who sit and sing under them 
— not witb reference to any eflfect on tbe 
voice, as Dryden translates it. 

76.] ' luniperi,' 7- 53. He is sitting 
tben under a juniper. Martyn declares 
tbat the smell of the juniper is considered 
wholesome; but Heyne refers to Apoll. 
Rh. 4. 156, where Medea uses a brauch of 
juniper as the vehicle for sprinkling her 
drugs on the dragon's eyes, as a proof that 
the andents thought there was sometbing 
prejudidal about it. ** Nocent et frugibus 
umbrae/ G. 1. 121. Thefact seems men- 
tioned here as a shepberd's way of confirm- 
ing bis Statement — * It is bad singing in tbe 
shade : wby, shade does barm to the crops.' 

77.] For tbe turn of tbe line comp. 1. 
75., 7. 44 ; for the sense, 6. 85, 86. • Ve- 
nit,' of a Star rising, as in 5. 82 of a wind 
getting up. 
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NOTE ON THE SCENERY ABOUT MANTUA. 

Readers of Eustace's Classical Tour through Italy may remember that while asserting 
that ** Virgirs Pastorais onght in general to be considered not as pictures of real scenery 
.... bot as mere Ituus poetiei composed in imitation of Theocritus/' he ezcepts the 
descriptiYe passages in the First, Seventh, and Ninth Edogues, and discovers the place 

qua se subdacere colles 
Incipiunt, molliqne iagum demittere clivo 

in the neighbourhood of Valeggio, ** near which town they (the hüls) begin to subside, 
and gradually lose themseWes in the immense piain of Mantaa/' There, and no where 
eise on the banks of the Mindus, he finds the rocks, crags, and mountains of the first 
Edogue. (Tour, yoI. L, pp. 217 foll., third edition.) I haye applied to Mr. Keightley 
on the subjecty and have pleasure in extrad^ing part of the answer with which he has 
favoured me. " All I can teil you is that on my arriving in Mantaa in Company with two 
French gentlemen, whose sight was better than mine, we all ascended the Torre di Gabbia 
to view the surrounding country, which I swept with a good opera-glass, and we came, 
without a moment's hesitation, to the condusion expressed in p. 15 of my Virgil. I had 
intended Walking out to Pietola, but firom the view I had of it I saw that it would be 
quite a work of supererogation. Next day a gentleman who resided in Cremona accom- 
panied us to Milan, when, Unding that he was a sportsman and was in the habit of travers- 
ing the country in all directions, I asked him about rocks, &c., and he assured me there 
was no stone at all in the piain — ^nothing but gesso, sulphate of lime.'' 

I ought also to mention that, according to Eustace, ** the ' spreading beech * still delights 
in the soil and adoms the banks of the Mindus in all its windings.'' 

So far as Virgil is concemed, it is obvious that the question is an unimportant one, as 
it is admitted on both sides that the scenery of the Eclogues is generally Theocritean, but 
that the actual features of the Mantuan district are represented in one or two exceptional 
instances. 
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THE LATER BÜCOLIC POETS OF BOME. 



Ip bucolic poetry found no cultivators at Borne before the time of Virgil, 
it does not seem to have enjoyed much more popularitj afterwards. 
"Wemsdorf (Poetae Latini Minores, vol. 2, praef. pp. vi, vii), who won- 
ders that it should not have floiirished more among a people originally 
Sprung from shepherds and preserving the recoUection of their origin by 
annual festivals, and inclines to laj the blame on the luxurious temper 
of the great city, as being naturally antagonistic to a taste for rustic 
simplicity, is sufficiently ezplicit in his testimony to the &ct, stating 
that no trace can be discovered of the existence of any bucolic writer 
earlier than Calpumius, while the pastoral poets of a later period, with 
the exception of Nemesianus, who, in his view, as we shall see, is not 
really one of them, are inelegant and hardly worth reprinting. Calpur- 
nius and Nemesianus themselves cannot be said to stand high in the list 
of post-Augustan authors ; but as they happen to fall within the classi- 
cal period, as commonly understood, and conform more closely than their 
successors to the Theocritean or Virgilian type in the treatment of their 
subject, perhaps a brief account of them may not be unacceptable. 

At the oiitset we are met by a critical question, affecting the author- 
ship of the works which bear their name. These amount jointly to 
eleven pastoral s, most of them averaging less than one hundred lines. 
All of them were assigned by the five first editions, foUowing the majority 
of the MSS., to a single writer, T. (or, as the first edition gives it, after 
one MS., C.) Calpurnius Siculus. The sixth edition, 'impressum 
Parmae per AngelQ Ugoletü,' without a dato, but referred by Ulitius to 
the year 1500, made a division of the authorship, attributing the seven 
first pastorals to Calpurnius, the remaining four to [M. Aurelius Olym- 
pius] Nemesianus, on the authority of a * most ancient and coirect ' 
MS. from Qermany belonging to Thadaeus Ugoletus. It also prefixed 
a title to the bucolics of Calpurnius, inscribing them to this same Neme- 
sianus. This arrangement seems to have been foUowed almost iinhesi- 
tatingly by subsequent editors tili the time of Janus Ulitius, who, in his 
* Yenatio Novantiqua' (Elzevir, 1645, an edition of the didactic writers 
on hunting, together with the pastorals of Calpurnius and Nemesianus), 
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stated reasons for restoring the whole to Calpumius. The tide now 
tumed : Burmann, in the preface to his * Poetae Latini Minores ' (Ley- 
den, 1731), accepted Uiitius' view, though, like him, he did not venture 
in his text to disturb the received division : and Wemsdorf, fifty years 
afterwards, in his preface cited above, and in an introductory essay on 
Calpumius and his Eclogues, enforced the same doctrine by an array of 
arguments which tili very lately were generally supposed to have set the 
question at rest. The main considerations on which he relies are the 
absence of any mention of Nemesianus as a pastoral writer by Vopiscus, 
"who alludes to his other works, as well as by the earlier scholars after the 
revival of leaming, the fact that no MS. containing his undisputed works 
contains these pastorals, the insufficiency of a single MS. authority, the 
self-contradictory character of the testimony supplied by the Parma edi- 
tion, which apparently shows that in that single MS. the arrangement 
had been tampered with by a later band, the similarity of the style of 
the two sets of poems, * ut lac lacti simillimus,' and the probability that 
Calpiirnius would write neither more nor less than eleven pastorals, that 
being the number of the Idyls of Theocritus which may fairly be called 
rustic proper — an argument somewhat recondite in itself, and depending 
on a proposition which has itself to be supported by a good deal of wire- 
drawn reasoning, of too special a character to be detailed here. So mat- 
ters appear to have stood tili the publication of Maurice Haupt' s * De 
Carminibus Bucolicis Calpumii et Nemesiani Liber' (Leipsic, 1854). 
In this monograph, which in its comprehensive knowledge and ingenuity 
of conjecture is a fair specimen of the best Qerman scholarship of our 
day, the divided authorship of these Eclogues is strongly asserted. 
Bejecting considerations grounded on the literary character of the 
several poems as too dependent on individual taste to furnish material 
for argument, the writer points out one remarkable peculiarity which 
discriminates the undisputed Calpumian Eclogues from the others, the 
absence of elisions in any foot but the first, most of the few apparent 
exceptions being shown either to arise from false readings, or to be such 
as really prove the rule — a degree of strictness transcending that of 
Tibullus, Lygdamus, and Ovid, who are particular only not to elide long 
vowels after the first foot, whereas Calpumius does not elide long vowels 
at all. Erom this positive proof of a distinction of authors, a proof all 
the strenger as being iumished, as it were, unconsciously by the poems 
themselves, he proceeds to controvert WemsdorTs arguments for iden- 
tity. The argument drawn from the supposed number of the rustic 
idyls of Theocritus he meets not only by denying the proposition on 
which it rests, but by showing how easily a counter argument might be 
constructed to prove that Calpumius wrote only seven Eclogues, because, 
according to Servius, only seven of Virgil's are rustic proper. "Wems- 
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dorf had passed lightlj over an apparent objection to bis theorj founded 
on the similaritj of pLSsages in the earlier Eclogues to passages in the 
later, alleging otber instances in which poets repeat themselves : Haupt 
contends that this does not touch the case of tbe third and ninth 
Eclogues, the latter of which is an obyious thougb unskilful Imitation of 
the former. Haying tbus, aa he conceives, sbown tbat the poems in 
question cannot be hj Calpumius, he endeavoura to prove tbat tb^ are 
rigbtly attributed to Nemesianus, pointing out some resemblances be- 
tween them and Nemesianus' Cynegetica, and urg^ng tbat tbe silence of 
YopiscuB is not of tbat kind which would establisb a negative. He 
sbews tbat the MS. evidence for divided authorship, instead of resting 
on a Single copy, is really supported by two others, one of them the best 
of all, tbe Neapolitan, and bj tbe tradition of a third ; while be considers 
tbe inscription of Calpumius' Eclogues to Nemesianus to have arisen 
from a confusion between the concluding * Explicit Calpurnii bucolicon' 
and tbe opening ' Aurelii Nemesiani Cartbaginiensis bucolicon incipit,' 
which would follow it immediatelj, and cites otber instances of similar 
amalgamations by transcribers. Lastly, be separates the two poets, wbo 
had been previously supposed to be contemporaries, by a gulf of more 
than two centuries, leaving Nemesianus at tbe dato to whicb be is com- 
monly fixed by extemal evidence, the dato of the emperor Carus and bis 
sons, and advancing Calpumius, wbose ordinary date rests partly on the 
inscription to Nemesianus mentioned above, partly on an arbitrary identifi- 
cation of bim with a certain Junius Calpumius, named by Vopiscus as the 
emperor's * magister memoriae,' to tbe time of Nero, to wbose reign he 
points out several allusions in tbe Eclogues. I am not aware whetber any 
attempt bas been made to invalidate this chain of reasoning, which cer- 
tainly seems to me to be on the wbole a strong one : at any rate, I may 
perhaps be allowed to assurae Haupt to be in possession of tbe field, and 
speak of Nemesianus as tbe author of four out of the eleven pastorals. 

Calpumius' first Eclogue is a sort of imitation of the Pollio, intro- 
duced by a dialogue between two shepherds, brothers, Ornitus and Cory- 
don, wbo, as they take refuge from the beat in a cave sacred to Faunus, 
observe some verses carved on a beech tree, apparently, so it is inti- 
mated, by the propbetic god bim seif. In these verses Faunus, in lan- 
guage reminding us sometimes of Virgil's Daphnis, sometimes of Jupiter's 
Speech to Yenus in Aeneid 1, sometimes again of the portents at the 
end of Qeorgic 1, announces that the golden age bas come, tbat justice 
bas retumed under the auspices of the youth wbo became a pleader in 
bis motber's arms— an allusion, Haupt thinks, to tbe early forensic 
efforts of Nero — that civil war sball be bound in chains, tbe Senate no 
longer be sent to tbe block, and civic bonours no more be a mockery — 
in con£u:mation of which blissful prediction he points to the meteor, then 
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sbining, not with a bloodj glare, but in a olear skj. The brothers 
receive the intimation with becoming awe, and resolve to record the 
verses, in the hope that Meliboeus — perhaps Seneca, perhaps, as Haupt 
tbinks more probable, C. Calpurnius Piso — may convey them to the ears 
of Augustus. The MSS. give this Eclogue the somewhat inappropriate 
title DeloSf which may have arisen, as Wernsdorf suggests, from an 
association in the transcriber's mind between the prophetic island and 
prophecy of any sort. 

The second Eclogne is called Orocale, from a maiden with whom As- 
tacus, a gardener, and Idas, a shepherd, are in love, and whom thej ac- 
cordingly celebrate in amoebean strains, with their respective produce as 
the stakes, Thyrsis as the umpire, and Pannus and the Satyrs, the Dryads 
and Naiads, * sicco Dryades pede, Naides udo,' and all nature, animate 
and inanimate, as the audience. They appeal to their patron gods, talk 
of their respective occupations, vie with each other in offers to any deity 
who will bring the absent Crocale, enumerate their wealth, boast of 
their personal attractions, and finally are each reminded that it is time 
to go home. Thyrsis pronounces them equal in the following words : 

'* Este pares, et ob hoc concordea vivite : nam yos 
Et decor, et cantns, et amor sociavit, et aetas/' 

The third Eclogue, entitled JSxoratio^ is pronounced by Scaliger to be 
"merum rus, idque inficetum :" and certainly, though its coarseness 
may be paralleled from Theocritus, it is not what we should have ex- 
pected front an imitator of Virgil. lolas, on asking another shepherd, 
Lycidas, after a stray heifer, finds that he can think of nothing but 
Phyllis, who has deserted him. Lycidas had discovered her under a tree, 
singing with bis rival Mopsus, and inflicted personal chastisement on 
her : on which she had run off to her friend Alcippe, declaring that she 
woold live with Mopsus for the fiiture. The forsaken lover now wishes 
for her back on any terms, and bethinks himself of sending her a 
poetical entreaty, which lolas good-naturedly offers to convey. It is 
accordingly recited by Lycidas, and taken down by lolas on cherry- 
bark — ^a piteous composition, describing the lover's desolate condition, 
reminding Phyllis of her past pleasure in bis society, compariDg bis 
personal attractions and bis wealth with those of Mopsus, offering to 
let her bind his vindictive hands — hands which nevertheless had given 
her many presents — sneering at Mopsus' poverty, and finally threaten- 
ing that the lover will hang himself in the event of rejection from the 
tree which first made him jealous. lolas promises to report it, and is 
rewarded at the same moment by the sight of his heifer, which he 
kindlj sets down as an omen of his friend* s success. 

The fourth Eclogue, Caesar^ is again political. Meliboeus, the shep- 
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herd-poet*s patron, finds Corydon meditating a more tban rastic song in 
praise of Caesar, a design in which his younger brother Amyntas is also 
anxious to join. The patron reminds Corjdon that he had often wamed 
bis brother against the thrifiless occupation of einging, and is told that 
it is bis own kindness which has placed them both above want, and has 
g^ven them the means of thinking of such pursuits. As the lines maj, 
perhaps, possess some biographical interest, though the images are 
obviously borrowed from VirgiFs first Eclogue, it may be worth while 
to quote them, by way of a specimen of the poet's manner : 

" Haec egOf oonfiteory dixi, Meliboee : sed olim : 
Non eadem nobis sunt tempora, non Dens idem : 
Spes magis arridet. Gerte ne fraga mbosque 
Colligerem, viridiqne famem solarer hibisoo, 
Tu fads, et tua nos alit indulgentia fiEurre. 
Tu, nostras miseratus opes dodlemque juTentam, 
Hibema prohibes ieiunia solvere fago. 
Ecce nihil querulum per te» Meliboee, sonamus, 
Per te secura saturi recubamus in umbra» 
Et fruimur silvis Amaryllidos, ultima nuper 
Litora terrarum, nisi tu, Meliboee, fuisses, 
Ultima visuri, trucibusque obnoxia Mauris 
Pascua Geryonis, liquidis ubi cursibus ingens 
Dicitur ocdduas impellere Baetis arenas. 
Scilicet extremo nunc vilis in orbe iaoerem, 
Ah dolor ! et pecudes inter conductus Iberas 
Irrita septena modularer sibila canna. 
Nee quisquam nostras inter dumeta Camenas 
Respiceret, non ipse daret mihi forsitan aurem, 
Ipse Deus, vacuam, longeque sonantia vota 
Scilicet extremo non exaudiret in orbe/' 

Meliboeus, after deprecating an expression in which Corydon appa- 
rently speaks of himself as successor of the great Tityrus (doubtless 
Yirgil), consents to listen to an amoebean song from the brothers in 
honour of the emperor. They invoke Caesar, speak of bis superhuman 
power in calming the woods, rendering the cattle prolific, and fertilizing 
the country, of the freedom to dig treasure and celebrate rural festivi- 
ties, and the general security enjoyed under bis reign, and finally hope 
that this Deity may live and rule for ever on earth. Meliboeus compli- 
ments them on the improvement in their singing which the cbange of 
subject has produced, and Corydon in retum hopes that he will prove a 
second Maecenas to a second Yirgil, introducing bim to the imperial 
city, and bidding bim rise from rural to martial strains. 

Mycon^ the fifth Eclogue, is a kind of Georgic in a bucolic form. The 
person who gives it its title, an old shepherd, takes the opportunity of a 
mid-day sitting in the shade to lecture a young pupil on the care of 
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sbeep and goats, the times for grazing and milking, tbe cautions to be 
observed in sbearing, tbe remedies for wounded sbeep, tbe best kind of 
winter fodder, in a speecb of 120 lines, ratber closely studied after tbe 
tbird Georgic of Virgil. 

A pastoral quarrel, Idti^ium, is tbe subject of tbe sixtb Eclogue. 
Ljcidas is informed hj Astilus tbat be bas just arrived too late for an 
amoebean contest between Nyetilus and Alcon, in wbicb tbe latter bas 
been conqueror. Lycidas bas a different opinion of tbe prowess of tbe 
cotnbatants, arraigns tbe judgment, and cballenges tbe judge. A con- 
test is agreed on, Astilus wagering a stag, Lycidas a borse, and Mna- 
sylos, tbe umpire, bids tbem sing of tbeir respective loves. But a taunt 
from Lycidas rouses bis rival, and tbey appear to be Coming fco blows, 
wben tbey are stopped by Mnasylos, wbo declines to bave anytbing to 
do witb tbis pbysical encounter, and ends an Eclogue, not unreasonably 
pronounced by Bartb and Wemsdorf tbe most unsuccessful of Calpur- 
niua' bucolic efforts. 

In tbe seventb and last Eclogue, to wbicb a transcriber bas given tbe 
not very appropriate title of Templum, tbe cbief Speaker is a sbepberd, 
newly returned from town, and füll of a sbow wbicb be bas seen in tbe 
ampbitbeatre, wbere be bas been particularly Struck witb tbe beauty of 
tbe building and tbe yariety of tbe wild beasts. He is congratulated on 
being young wben tbis glorious age is beginning, and questioned aboufc 
tbe personal appearance of tbe imperial deity. Tbe answer wbicb be 
gives is complimentary enougb as far as it goes, but conveys little in- 
formation, and certainly forms ratber an abrupt terraination to au 
Eclogue assumed to be tbe last of tbe series. 

** O utinam nobis non mstica vestiB inesset ! 
Vidissem propius mea numina : sed mihi sordes, 
Pollaque paupertas, et adunco fibula morsu 
Obfuerant. Utcumque tarnen conspeximus ipsum 
Lon^as, ac, nisi me decepit Yisus, in uno 
Et Martis ynltus et ApoUinis esse putavi/' 

Nemesianus, wbo, if not Calpumius, was certainly an imitator of Cal- 
pomius, makes bis first Eclogue a funeral poem on Meliboeus, an ex- 
alted personage resembling tbe Meliboeus of bis prototype. . Tifcyrus is 
asked by Timetas to sing, but excuses bimself on account of bis age, and 
begs tbat tbe autbor of tbe request, wbo bas become recently distin- 
guished by a victory over Mopsus, will bimself perform tbe task, taking 
as bis subject tbe deatb of their common friend. Timetas complies, 
baving recently composed an epicedium wbicb be bas inscribed on tbe 
bark of a neigbbouring cberry-tree. Air, eartb, and water are invoked 
to carry tbe lament to tbe ears of Meliboeus, wbom the poet tben pro- 
ceedB to paDegyri2se. 
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** Longa tibi canctisque dia spectata senectiu, 
Felicesque aimi, nostrique novissimas aevi 
Circulas, mnocuae claoserunt tempora vitae. 
Nee minus hinc nobis gemitus lacrimaeqae faere, 
Quam si florentis mors invida pelleret annos. 
Nee tenuit talis communis eaussa querelas : 
Heu, Meliboee, iaoes letali frigore segnis 
Lege hominum, caelo dignus, canente senecta, 
Concilioque Deum. Plenum tibi ponderis aequi 
Pectus erat : tu ruricolum disoemere Utes 
Adsueras, Tarias patiens muloendo querelas. 
8ub te ruris amor, sub te reverentia iusti 
Floruity ambiguos signavit terminus agros. 
Blanda tibi Tultus gravitas, et mite serena 
Fronte supercüium, sed peetus mitius ore." 

The uBual topics then succeed : the gods of the country bring gifts in 
honour of the dead : trees and herds, ^ nostra armenta/ repeat bis name : 
for the sea and land will change their inhabitants, and the producta of 
the seasons become confused, before Timetas will cease to sing of bim. 
TitjTus compliraents the singer, hints that the song may be the means 
of advancing him from a country life to a lifo in ßome, a species of pro- 
motion which these shepherds appear especially to desire, and finallj re- 
minds him that the hour is late. Upiphunus (liri-funus) is the title 
which the MSS. give to the poem — ^a curiously iUiterate confusion of 
Greek and Latin. 

The second Eclogue is entitled Donace, the name of a girl who has 
been removed by her parents from the passionate pursuit of two shepherd 
boys, Alcon and Idas, and whose absence they accordingly lament in 
amoebean strains. It is modelled to a certain extent on Calpurnius' 
second and third Eclogues, not without some ezaggeration and coarseness 
of handling, which are due to the author himself. The images in which 
the lovers express their longing are, as usual, borrowed from Theocritus 
or Yirgil: one recommends himself on account of bis wealth, the other 
on the score of bis personal appearance: one talks of all natura as 
blighted to him, while Donace is away, the other reminds her that gods 
have led a shepherd* s life : and evening as usual comes in to etop the 
singing. The only noticeable passage is about a tame nightingale, 
which Alcon has sent as a present to Donace, though the thought gains 
but little from its expression. 

** Munera namque dedi, noater quae non dedit Idas, 
Vocalem, longos quae dudt, aedona, cantus ; 
Quae, licet interdum contexto vimine clausa, 
Quum parvae patuere fores, oeu liba*a ferri 
Norit, et agrestis inter volitare volucres, 
Seit rursus remeare domum, tectumque subire 
Viminis, et caveam totis praeponere silvis.'' 
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It ia noticeable that the two songs, which are continuous, are of exactlj 
the same length, like those in Virgil's fifth and eighth Edogues. 

In the third Eclogue Nemesianus has imitated Virgil's sixth. Three 
shepherds find Pan asleep, take his pipe, and vainly try to perform on 
it : he awakes, and immediatelj offers to play, taking for his ßubject the 
praises of Bacchus, whose name the copjist has accordingly prefiied to 
the Eclogue. The song, which is of no great length, being given in the 
* oratio recta,' not, like Virgil's, thrown into the form of a rapid sum- 
mary, speaks of the birth and infancy of the god, and of the production 
of the grape, the first treading of which is described. There is consider- 
able picturesque power in yarious parts of the song, which admits, as 
Wemsdorf remarks, of illustration from yarious extant gems. Here is a 
picture of the child in the arms of Silenus. 

** Quin et SUenus parvom Teneratos alumnam 
Aut gremio foyet, aut resupinus sustinet ulnis, 
Et Tocat ad risum digito, motuque quietem 
Allidty aut tremnlis qnassat crepitacula palmis : 
Coi deus amdens horrentis pectore setas 
Yellicat, aut digitis auris adstringit acutas, 
Applaudit?e manu mutilum caput aut breve mentum, 
Et siinas tenero collidit poUioe nares." 

Evening ends the Eclogue, which Pontenelle rather boldly pronounces 
to be superior in elegance of invention to its Virgilian prototype. It is 
difficult to see the appropriateness of the praises of Bacchus in the mouth 
of Pan, though they might have come with some grace from Silenus ; 
while the pictorial features, being such as are found represented in works 
of art, may perhaps be due as much to artistic tradition as to the imagin- 
ation of the poet. 

The fourth Eclogue, JEros, is again amoebean, Mopsus and Lycidas 
singing of their loves, Meroe and lolas. The strophes are short, five 
lines each, and each has the same bürden, ' Gantet, amat quod quisque : 
levant et carmina curas.' The topics are, as usual, chiefly Theocritean 
and Virgilian, the transitoriness of beauty, the universality of passionate 
pursuit, the lover singing in the heat when all eise is sheltered, and the 
employment of the various resources of magic. As in the eighth Eclogue 
of Virgil, there is no formal conclusion. 

Such are the somewhat meagre products yielded by Boman bucolic 
poetry after Virgil's time— compositions as unreal as Virgil's own, with- 
out that exquisite grace which makes us delight in the poem where we 
cannot recognize the genuine pastoral. A few other pieces of bucolic 
verse, included by "Wemsdorf in his second, volume, may perhaps be 
worth a few lines öf mention. Citerius Sidonius Syracusanus (the suffix 
is noteworthy, as compared with that of Calpurnius) cöntributes an 

I 2 
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* Epigramma de Tribus Pastoribus,' eight closely packed lines, specifying 
the antecedents, fortunes, occupations, ages, musical qualifications, loves, 
and love-presents of tbree shepherds. Severus Sanctus, ' rhetor et poeta 
Christianus/ has a dialogue in Asclepiad stanzas, ^ de Mortibus Boum,' 
in which Buculus laments the loss of bis cattle hj an epidemic, finds 
tbat Titjrus' berds bave escaped bj being signed with tbe cross, and be- 
comes bimself a convert from Paganism to Christianitj. One Yespa 
writes * Judicium Coci et Pistoris, iudice Vulcano/ in whicb the baker 
and the cook eztol their own art and depreciate each other's, in verses 
of no classical merit, but with some humour, the cook being told that he 
is responsible for the suppers of Thyestes and Tereus, and replying that 
bis art supplies liver for Tityus, wings for Icarus, and beef for Europa. 
Last comes an Eclogue by the venerable Bede, * Conflictus Veris et 
Hiemis, sive Cuculus,' Spring and Winter arguing in verse before a 
Company of shepherds for and against the appearance of the cuckoo, tili 
the judges, naturally enough, decide that the cuckoo shall come, and 
conclude ' Sal?e, dulce decus, cuculus, per saecula salve.' 
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The Btudent of Yirgil may be said to enjoj a siogular advantage in tbe 
preservation of those works of Greek poetry which bis autbor professes 
to bave imitated. A few fragments are all tbat is left of tbat glorious 
body of lyric song whicb, after haviog been tbe deligbt of Greece, while 
Greece was yet a nation, lived again at Eome in tbe Ödes of Horace, 
inspiring their spirit and dictating tbeir metre. Still more scanty is 
our knowledge of tbe poems wbicb are supposed to bave served as modeis 
for Ovid's Metamorphoses, sucb as tbe Hesiodic 'Hoiai * or tbe 'Erepoiovfuva 
of Nicander. Not only may we suppose tbat we bave lost tbe key to 
raany tbougbts, images, and pbrases, wbicb tbe possession of tbe Greek 
would bave enabled us to clear up, but tbe wbole relation of tbe Latin 
poems to tbeir Originals becomes a matter of inference and of vague con- 
jecture. But in possessing Tbeocritus, Hesiod, and Homer, we may feel 
tbat we possess, as it were, tbe exciting causes of tbe Eclogues, tbe 
Georgics, and tbe Aeneid. Tbey do not indeed represent all tbe literary 
influences wbicb must bave told upon Virgil's genius, or disclose to us 
tbe origin of tbe peculiar manner in wbicb be bas conducted tbe work of 
imitation : but tbey sbow us wbat it was tbat in eacb successive case 
first stimulated bis general conception of bis subject — wbat it was tbat 
be admired in tbe literature of Greece, and sougbt to reproduce among 
bis own countrymen : tbey enable us to judge of bim not only as a poet, 
but as a critic of tbe poetry of otbers. 

Witb regard to Hesiod, indeed, tbere is considerable reason to doubt 
wbetber we possess tbe wbole of wbat Virgil set bimself to copy. Various 
agricultural precepts are cited from Hesiod — for instance, about tbe cul- 
ture of tbe olive and tbe vine — wbicb find no place in tbe Works and 
Days, as we now read tbem ; and tbougb some of tbese may be disposed 
of by tbe consideration tbat tbe name of Hesiod was ofben loosely applied 
to anytbing wbicb migbt fall under tbe bead of rural didactics, enougb 
remains of a more strictly Hesiodic cbaracter to render some otber by- 
potbesis necessary — wbetber it be tbe populär German tbeory tbat tbe 
extant Works and Days, interpolated as tbe same autbority pronounces 
tbem to be, represent only a part of tbe work wbicb was Tß&i by Virgil, 

^ Marens Hist of the Literature of Greece, vol. ii. p. 378- 
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or the more cautious speculation of Colonel Mure', who refers the unin- 
corporated fragments to some of the lost poems traditionalljr ascribed to 
Hesiod, such as the Astronomj and the Maxims of Cheiron. Possibljr 
Propertiüs' may have been thinking of these when he addressed Virgil 
as repeating in song the directions of the old Ascraean bard, and telling 
of the piain in which the com-crop grows greenest, the slope on which 
the grape Clusters best, though it is equallj likelj that he simply in- 
tended to acknowledge the Georgics as a Hesiodic poem, characterizing 
them, not by anj thing in Hesiod, but by their own argument as summed 
up in the exordium of the First Book. In any case, however, we may 
be Bure that what we have lost bears uo proportion in value, as a means 
of estimating the relatious of Hesiod and Yirgil, to what we have prq- 
served. The recovery of the whole of Hesiod's poetry would doubtless 
supply US with illustrations of inany passages in the G-eorgics : it is not 
needed to indicate and shadow forth, though it might possibly deepen, 
the contrast between the poet of Augustan Eome and the half-mythical 
minstrel of Boeotia. 

The Works and Days are the earliest classical representative of that 
species of poetry which is known as the Didactic — a variety which has 
been extensiyely cultivated in later times, and may be said to have 
flourished in England down to the end of the last Century. Yet it is 
not too much to assert that a critic who wished to justify the disfavour 
with which didactic poetry is regarded by the writers and readers of the 
present day might find his strengest arguments in an examination of 
Hesiod's poem, not by attempting to derogate from its characteristic ex- 
cellences, but by using it as a witness to show that the class of composi« 
tions of which it is a specimen was not calculated for permanence. 
Colonel Mure is not exceeding his customary modesty of theorizing 
when he delivers it as his opinion that^ " had prose composition been 
already populär in Hesiod*s time, the Works and Days would probably 
have been embodied in that form." It is indeed obviously the product 
of a time when verse was the one mode of formal composition, recom- 
mending itself to the reader's memory by its portability, and to the 
writer's imagination, as difiering most from that common every-day 
speech which it must have seemed impossible to invest with any artistic 
associations. Hesiod doubtless was sensible of the pleasures of a com- 
poser, and sought for such grace^ of imagery and style as lay within his 
horizon : but his first object was to enunciate those practicAl rules which 

3 Vol. ü. pp. 389, 390, 601 foU. 
' '^ Ta canis Ascraei veteris praecepta poetae, 
Quo seges in campo, quo viret uva iugo/' 

(Rrop. 3. 26. 77, 78.) 
« Page 391. 
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he regarded as necessarj to the conduct of lifo in an agricoltiiral Com- 
munity. But after prose writing had come to be studied, didactic poetrj 
of this kind was no longer possible. It might linger on among the nn- 
educated : but among the cultivators of composition as an art, those who 
wished really to instruct were sure to write in prose. Theophrastus 
took the place of Hesiod hj the same law which gave the chair of Xeno- 
phanes and Empedocles to Plato and Aristotle. The Hesiodic form 
however remained after its spirit had passed elsewhere. The union of 
practical teaching with the charms of versification continued to be at- 
tempted hj writers who forgot to ask themselves under what circum'- 
stances that union had first been realized. It was easy to produce 
something more systematic than the Works and Days, while the dis- 
covery of images appropriate to rural life, yet not unsuited to the dignity 
of the Muse, fumished a sufficient employment to the poet's fancy. The 
poetical grammarians of Alexandria were naturally attracted to a species 
of composition which, though perhaps incompatible with a spirit of pro- 
found criticism, has peculiar points oi affinity to the temper of a critical 
age: and the Alexandrianizing poets of Bome were not unwilling to 
follow the example. The Pbaenomena of Aratus found at least two dis- 
tinguished translators : Lucretius and Manilius gave the form and colour 
of poetry to the truths of science, Virgil and Horace to the rules of art ; 
and the rear is brought up by such poets as Gratius, Nemesianus, and 
Serenus Sammonicus. In the so-called Augustan age of English litera- 
ture the same causes were seen to produce the same effects. We had 
Essays on Satire, Essays on Unnatural Flights in Poetry, Essays on 
Translated Verse, Essays on Criticism, Essays on Man : Arts of Pre- 
serving Health, Arts of Dancing, and even Arts of Cookery : the Chase, 
and the Eleece, and the Sugar-cane. Some of these the world has for- 
gotten : others are still read with pleasure, not however for the precepts 
contained in them, but for the terse language and polished verse in 
which those precepts are enforced. But whatever may be their beauties, 
the Hesiodic spirit is absent from one and all alike. If we are resolved 
to track it to its lurking-places in English poetry, we must ascend to 
times more nearly resembling Hesiod^s own, when old Tusser oould 
write, not for critics, but for farmers, and the Five Hundred Points of 
Good Husbandry were received as respectable poetry because they were 
known to be good sense. 

Colonel Mure rightly remarks * that the "Works and Days might be 
more correctly described as a Letter of Eemonstrance and Advice to a 
Brother. It is round the grasping, lazy, improvident Perses, fiiya riivie 
niparrij as his brother calls him more than once, that the whole poem 
gathers itself, parts of it, it is true, being connected with him somewhat 

s Page 385. 
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looaelj, bat nerer absolately defcaching themselves from him. Hesiod 
invokes the Muses, but it is that they maj teil him of Zeus, and induce 
the great Eather to see that human justice is rightly awarded, while he 
himself speaks to Perses the words of truth. Perses is no Maecenas, 
who, though he maj have suggested the subject of the song, is ad- 
dressed in it merelj as a sort of ideal reader ; he is a wrong-doer in 
whose mind a change has to be wrought^ for bis own sake and for the 
sake of othera, and legend, fable, and precept are emplojed bj tums to 
bring him to a sense of past misconduct and present duty. The subject 
is introduced, as it were, by a fresh leaf out of the Theogonj, in which, 
however, the mythological element is subordinated to the moral, a 
description of two goddesses of strife, whom we may distinguish in mo- 
dern language as Discord and Emulation, the first the source of war 
and miserj, the second of honourable endeavour. But the moral is for 
Perses, who is wamed not to waste time which a busy man can ill spare 
on the false strife, forensic wrangling, but to haye the question of his 
own and his brother*s inberitance settled by impartial arbiters, not, as 
at the last trial of the suit, by judges whom he had bribed. For him, 
too, is told the legend of Prometheus and Zeus, showing how Pandora 
first brought evil among mankind, who had lived tili then untroubled by 
hard toil and grievous sickness, and concluding thence that ihere is no 
way of escape from the eye of Zeus. That tale being over, Perses is 
asked if he will hear another, and bidden to lay it up deep in his heart. 
Then follows the narrative of the five ages, in the last of which men aro 
now living — an eyil time, when father shall be at yariance with child, 
guest with host, friend with friend, and brother with brother ; when 
justice and conscience shall not be found in the hands of men, but tho 
base shall supplant the more noble, speaking crooked words, and shall 
swear a false oatb. One more tale is told, a very brief one, addressed to 
kings and judges of the earth. It consists simply of a reply by a hawk 
to a nightingale struggling in his talons, and appealing for mercy, a 
reply which amounts to no more than that she is absolutely at his 
disposal and had better not resist ; the intention doubtless being to put 
the case of oppression in all its naked repulsiveness, that human per- 
Terters of justice may understand and pause in their wrongful course. 
Passing from fable to a more direct mode of appeal, he again exhorts 
both Perses and the judges. The former is bidden to " look on this 
picture and on this ;" on the flourishing city of the just, where there 
are peace and festal doings, where the oak carries acoms at its top and 
honey at its coro, where the children resemble their parents, and none 
go on shipboard, for earth produces fruit enough, and on the unjust 
nation, which is ever wasted by famine and pestilence, eyer cursed with 
barrenness in its homes, ever feeling the band of 2ieus in the loss of its 
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broad armies, of itfl walls or of its ships at sea. The latt^ are told that 
there are thirty thousand heayenly watehers over tbe affairs of men, who 
walk abroad over the earth, clad in mist, to see tbe rigbt and wrong tbat 
are done, and that Justice when outraged hj human crime sits down bj 
her father Zeus, and talks to bim of tbe penrerse heart of man, that a 
people maj suffer for the unrighteousness of its kings. And now be 
quits justice, and dilates with ^ual empbasis and at still greater lengtb 
on the second part of bis thesis, tbe dutj of werk. Tbe two are indeed 
closely connected, as the Opposition is between living on others and 
living by a man's own exertion. Tbe easj path of vice is contrasted, in 
lines that have become famous, with the up-hill path of virtue, steep and 
rugged at first, but smootb when tbe ascent bas once been mastered. 
''Work then, Perses, like a man of gentle blood as thou art, that fiimine 
may bäte thee as its foe, and august Demeter of the bright crown may 
love thee and fiU thy granary with sustenance.'* One terse proverbial 
saying follows another, to illustrate tbe broad distinction between the 
workiug and tbe unworking lifo : " Shame is found with poTerty, bold- 
ness with wealtb : gain from the band of rapine is not good, gain from 
heayen's band is far better :" whileother maxims of yirtue and prudence 
are intermized, agaiust violations of social and family ties, on neigh- 
bours, on gifts, on spending and saving, on women and cbildren, ending 
with the assurance that if Perses' heart is set on wealtb, be must work 
work upon work. From this point tbe precepts assume a more definite 
and businesslike character in reference to agricultural lifo. The rising 
of the Pleiades is the signal for reaping, their setting for ploughing. A 
man sbould strip to sow, strip to plough, strip to reap, if be would have 
eyerything come up in its season, and not go begging to bis neighbours. 
'' It was thus that thou camest to me even now : but I will give thee 
nought ; work, foolish Perses, work the work that the goda have assigned 
to men, that thou mayest not have to ask from others in Tain : twice or 
thrice thou mayest obtain : but if thou troublest them furtber, thou wilt 
gain nought, and lose many words." A house, a female slave, an ox, 
and household stuff are what a man should provide for himself, and tbat 
without delay, for delay fills no granaries. The rainy season of autumn 
is the time when wood is cut best : it is then that tbe yarious parts of tbe 
plough should be shaped, each from its proper tree. Two oxen nine 
years old should be chosen for yoking together, and tbe plougbman 
should not be under forty years : a younger man is always filying 
off to bis companions. The cry of the crane is the signal for ploughing : 
before that every thing should be in readiness. " It is easy to say, Lend 
me your oxen and your plough : and it is as easy to reply, My oxen 
have their own work to do." Slave and master alike should put to 
their band, the master guiding the plough, not without prayers to Zeus 
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and Demeter, wliile the slave a little behind giyes trouble to tbe birds 
by covering the seed well up. Tbe winter is the time for social meet- 
ings : but such things are not for idle waiters on fortune. While it is 
yet Summer, a man should warn bis slaves, " Sommer does not last for 
ever : make bams for the com."* But all should avoid the wintry sleet 
that pierces even the für of shaggy beasts, the hide of the oz, and the 
hair of the goat, but cannot reach the sheep through its thick wool, nor 
penetrate the tender skin of the maiden that sits at home with her 
mother, or lies warm in bed, well bathed and anointed. Then is the 
time to go warm clad and thick shod, finish work early, and get home 
before the storm. At the rising of Arcturus the yines are to be pruned 
before the swallow appears ; but when House-carrier ' (the snail) leaves 
the earth and mounts the trees, then the sickle should be sharpened 
and the slayes called early. " Moming cuts off a third of the day's 
work : moming makes way in travelling, and makes way in working — 
moming, whose dawn sets many a man on bis read, and puts the yoke 
on many an ox." But when the thistle is in blossem, and the cicala pours 
its midsummer song from the trees, weary man must look for enjoy- 
ment — ^for a rock to shelter him, milk and wine to drink, and beef and 
kid's flesh to eat. As soon as Orion rises, the corn should be winnowed : 
that done, the slaye should be tumed out, and a spinster without a 
child fetched in, and the watch-dog fastened up for fear of thieves. 
When Orion and Sirius are in mid-heaven, let the grapes be gathered : 
when the Fleiades and Hyades and Orion set, it is time to think of 
ploughing again. But it is a bad time for having a ship at sea, if Perses 
should think of sailing, as well he may, seeing that his father and 
Kesiod's sailed from Cyme to Ascra, a bad dwelling-place either in 
winter or summer, all that he might fly from poverty. For himself, 
Hesiod owns that he has had no great ezperience in ships : he has had 
a Single voyage from Aulis to Euboea, when he went to Chalcis and won 
a tripod with ears there as a singing-prize : stiU, the Muses have in- 
spired him, and he will give directions about this also. The best season 
for sailing is at the end of summer, but the mariner must hasten back 
and avoid the autumn rains: the other time is in spring, when the 
leayes at the end of the spray have grown to the length of a crow's foot : 
he will not, however, recommend it, as there is danger, thpugh men per- 
sist in braving it, and it is terrible to die at sea. From sailing he passes 
to marrying, and from marrying to many sm aller moralities and decencies 
of life, his directions about which occupy more than üfty lines, the sum 
of the whole being a caution to avoid ill report. " 111 report is a light 
load to take up, but a heavy one to carry, and a hard one to shake off: 

' ^spkoiKoSf one of a number of descriptiTe adjectives which Hesiod converts into sub- 
stantives, like Aeschylus' rj äfxiavroQf rj dvdinovpySs. 
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for no report dies altogether which has been reported of many people : 
for it has somethiDg of tbe god in it." The last series of precepts is 
about the lucky and unlucky days of the month, which are enamerated 
with a fullness contrasting strangely with YirgU's brief notice of the 
subject. "Different man/' concludes the old bard, '^praise di£ferent 
dajs, but few have any knowledge : sometimes a day is a stepmother, 
sometimes a mother : wherefore blessed and happy is he that has know- 
ledge of all, and works his work unblamed bj the immortals, distingnish- 
ing omens, and avoiding occasions to transgress." 

I haye thought it worth to give this sketch of Hesiod's poem, en- 
deavouring to preserve something of its colour as well as its form, that 
it may be seen how far removed it Stands in its rüde simplicity from 
the pomp and circumstance of later didactic poetry, and how little Yirgil 
understood of his author*s genius or his own when he spoke of himself 
as singing the song of Ascra through the towns of Borne. The Biad 
and Odyssey, if modern criticism will allow us to enjoy them in their 
integrity, might easily be shown to possess most of those requisites which 
the writer of the Aeneid and the grammarians whom he not improbably ' 
foilowed doubtless considered the invariable Clements of an epic poem : 
but even though the Works and Days should be judged to have success- 
fuUy resisted the solvent power of German analysis, its relation as a 
whole to the Georgics must still be regarded as one of contrast rather 
than of similarity. But where a poet avows himself an Imitator, traces 
of imitation are not likely to be wanting in his work : and though Virgii 
has not foilowed Hesiod as closely or as constantly as he has foilowed 
Tbeocritus or Homer, the instances of resemblance between them in 
points of detail are neither few nor equivocal. Even the pervading phi- 
losophy, if so it may be called, of the Works and Days, the philosophy of 
labour, reappears, with no perceptible loss of reality, as the animating 
soul of the Georgics, though the piain directness with which it is en- 
forced in the one affords a significant contrast to the artful dexterity 
with which it is insinuated in the other. The picture of the Five Ages 
doubtless suggested Virgii' s lines on the transition from the reign of 
Saturn to the reign of Jove, which in their tum supplied some hints to 
Ovid when he set himself to reproduce the Hesiodic narrative at the 
opening ofhis Metamorphoses. The story of Prometheus has no counter- 
part in Yirgil, except so far as it may have taught him that an episode 
may furnish an agreeable relief in didactic poetry, and so have given 
rise to the narratives which conclude his third and fourth books ; .but 
the moral of the story, the duty of submitting to a dispensation in which 
those who would live must labour, is identical with the lesson which he 
draws from his briefer view of the legendary antiquities of his subject. 
The description of the plough is from Hesiod, though the later poet, in 
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spite of his evident anxiety to attain exactness of detaü, does not come 
up to the fullness of the earlier. The very meagreness of Virgil's para- 
graph about the lucky and onluckj days, whether it be true or no that 
the precise substance of it is borrowed from a later writer ^, maj induce 
UB to snrmise that he would not have given a paragraph to the subject 
at all, but for his deference to the example of Hesiod. The famous 
storm-piece in the Gkorgics was evidently suggested by the winter-piece 
in the Works and Days, both being introduced to warn the farmer of 
the dangers to which he is liable in his calling, while each is evidently 
intended by its author as a specimen of elaborate description. at the 
same time that it is curions to contrast Virgil's rapid enumeration of 
the more striking features of the scene, the continuous burst of rain, 
the levelling of the crops, the swelÜDg of torrent and sea, the flashing of 
the lightnJng, the terror of man and beast, the Dill of the mountain peak, 
and the howling of the wind, with the Dutch fidelity of drawing with 
which Hesiod represented a single point, the efTect of the sleet on the 
animals, how it pierces some and faüs to pierce others, and how the 
wilder sort send to their dens, like an old man moving on three legs, 
with his back rather broken than bent, and his head lookiDg down to 
the gronnd. Not less instruetive is the parallel between the two poets 
in the lines where they speak of the Coming in of the warm weather, 
'' when lambs and goats are at their fattest, and wine at its mellowest." 
Mr. Euskin might appeal to the sequel of the passage in Hesiod, tho 
wish for a sheltering rock, and wine of Biblos, and a cake raised by 
yeast, and goat*s milk, and the flesh of a cow that has not yet calved, 
and of firstling kids, as a proof of the utter subordüiation of any 
feeling of the picturesque in the early G-reek mind to a sense of phy- 
sical comfort ; while it would be only just to uote that Virgil, in talking 
of the pleasure of mid-day sleep, and of the thickness of the shadowiog 
foliage on the mountains, has at any rate omitted the grosser and more 
purely corporeal accessories of meat and drink. Yirgil may be said 
also to follow Hesiod in his natural calendar, generally fixing the 
time of the year by the rising or setting of some star, and once or 
twice noting the return of a season by the return of a bird, such as the 
stork or the swallow. As in the Eclogues, the stately march of his 
diction has in it nothing of agricultural simplicity; yet there are 
instances in which he has imitated the proyerbial quaintness of some of 
Hesiod's sayings, and expressed an epigrammatic precept in language 
of no less point and terseness. Owing to the nature of the subject, the 
passages in which Virgil has directly copied Hesiod are almost entirely 
confined to the first two-thirds of the First Book of the Georgics. We 

' See note on 1. 276. 
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msj conjectiire that be msj haye been indebted in later pari» of the 
poem to lost Hesiodic writings, but we sball be conjecturmg witb few 
or no data. Enougb bowever bas beea said to sbow tbat if tbe rural 
poetry of Yirgil bears tbe impreas of a genius unlike tbat wbicb pro- 
duced tbe rural poetry of Hesiod, it is not beoause tbe Soman poet 
made no attempt to model bis work on tbe Qreek. 

Tbe same good fortune wbicb bas preserved to ns tbe most im- 
portant of Hesiod's agricultural poems enables ns to jadge also of 
Yirgil's obligatioDs to anotber writer, wbom be bas no wbere named or 
acknowledged. In tbe Fbaenomena and Diosemeia, or Progpiostics, of 
Aratus, we bave a specimen of tbe didactic poetry of tbe earlier 
Alexandrian scbool. Cicero, wbo translated botb works, speaks of bim 
in a well-known passage' as a writer wbo, tbougb ignorant of astro- 
nomy, made an excellent poem about tbe beayenly bodies ; and one of 
tbe early notices of bis life belps us to explain tbe apparent anomalj by 
telling US tbat bis Fbaenomena is a metrical parapbrase of a treatise by 
Eudoxus, made at tbe request of bis royal patron, Antigonua Gonnatas. 
He was in fact a metapbrastes, one of a class of writers not uncommon 
in tbe later times of Qreek literature, wbo parapbrased tbe works of 
otber autbors, sometimes versifying a prose writer, at otbers transprosing 
a poet, sometimes turning a bexameter poem into iambics, at otbers 
preserving tbe metre wbile tbey altered tbe wordi. Sometimes a 
successful metapbrase became in its tum tbe subject of metapbrastic 
ingenuity. Aratus bimself was rewritten in iambics by one Marianus, 
an unwearied writer, wbo attempted similar reproductions of Tbeocritus, 
tbe Argonautics of Apollonius Bbodius, several poems of Gallimacbus, 
Nicander's Tberiaca, and, as Suidas teils us, many otbers *. Of tbe two 
poems now in question, if tbey are to be regarded as two, and not as 
one falling into two parts, Yirgil bas been but sparingly indebted to 
tbe first, tbe plan of tbe Qeorgics not leading bim to attempt any 
description of tbe stars as tbey appear in beaven, wbicb is tbe subject 
of tbe Fbaenomena. But tbe otber work, tbe Diosemeia, bas been laid 
under beavy contributions, to fumisb materials for tbat account of tbe 
prognostics of tbe weatber wbicb occupies tbe latter part of Yirgil's 
First Book. The very first words of Aratus' poem, ovx opaac, evidently 
suggested tbe familiär appeal nonne vides, wbicb Yirgil, in imitation of 
Lucretius, introduces more tban once in tbe Georgics. Tbe wbole of 

* De Oratore ]. 16: ''Etenim si constat inter doctos hominem ignamm astrologiae, 
omatissimis atque optimis versibusi Aratum, de caelo stellisqne dizisse, ti de rebus nu- 
ticis hominem ab agro remotissimum, Nicandrum Colophonium, poetica qiUMlam facol- 
täte, non rustica, dixisse praeclare, quid est, cur non orator de rebus üs eloquei^sime 
dicat, quas ad certam causam tempusque cognorit ? " 

» See O. Schneider's Nicandrea (Leipsic, 1866), p. 202. 
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the prognosiics that follow, signs of wind, signs of rain, signs of fair 
veafcher, signs from sounds hj land or bj sea, signs from the flight, the 
motion, or the cry of birds, signs from the actions of beasts, reptiles, 
and insects, signs from the flames of lamps, and the appearances on 
water, signs from the sun and moon at their rising and at their setting, 
are all given nearly as Aratus has given them, though the manner in 
which they are dealt with is Virgil's own. We know not how closely 
Aratus maj have foUowed bis original, if indeed he had an original in 
this as in bis other poem ; but however much or however little scientific 
precision may have snffered from bis language, which is that of a 
tolerably successful imitator of the old epic style, somewhat diffuse, but 
on the whole perspicuous, and not greatly OTer-wrought, the arrange- 
ment of bis subject is sufficiently like that which we should expect to 
see in a prose treatise, so that the charms of variety are occasionally 
sacrificed to the claims of practical utility, the same thing being men- 
tioned more than once where it happens to belong to more than one 
düster of phenomena. But Virgil pushes the right of a poet over bis 
materials £ir beyond Aratus. He delights in the profusion of pic- 
turesque images which is to be found in Aratus' collection of prog- 
nostics, and he makes free use of them for bis own purposes ; but those 
purposes are rather poetical than properly didactic. If the reader is 
not wearied, it matters little that he is left in ignorance of part of what 
it concemed bim to know. Any one who will compare the hundred 
and fourteen lines in the Diosemeia, on the signs given by the moon and 
the sun, with the thirty-seven in the iPirst Book of the Georgics on the 
same topic, t^ see at once that the two writers must bare proposed to 
tbemselves difierent objects. The first thought of the one was to com- 
municate information; the first thought of the other was to impart 
pleasure. 

In the case of a third writer whom Virgil is supposed to have 
imitated, circumstances have been less fävourable to us. Quinctilian, 
in the well-known chapter in which be reviews the various authors of 
Greece and Eome, asks whether Yirgil can be called an unsuccessful 
follower of Nicander. But of l^icander's G-eorgics, which is evidently 
the work referred to, we possess only fragments ; and these, with the 
ezception of one or two of the least important, relate to any part of the 
subject rather than to those of which Virgil has chosen to treat — to 
such trees as the beech, the mulberry, the palm, and the chestnut, to 
tumips, and gourds, and cabbages, to flowers of all kinds, and to 
pigeons. "We may agree with the last editor of the Nicandrea *, that 
notwithstanding these specimens of bis work, Nicander probably went 

1 O. Schneider : from whose elaborate Frokgomoia the following acoonnt is taken. 
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over miich the same ground as Yirgil, only taking a more comprehen- 
sive view of bis subject ; but we bave only Quinctilian's autboriiy for 
surmising that the resemblance between the two poems extended 
bejond the name. Equally tantalising is the condition of our know- 
ledge about another work by Nicander, the McXc^^ovpyua, the title of 
which promises to throw a flood of light on VirgiPa Fourth Book, while 
the tiotices of it that have been preserved merelj teil us that the author 
used Oufjog, thyme, as a masculine neun, that he applied the verb 
f ir^opcoi, if the reading is right, to the drones, in what connexion we 
know not, and that he placed the original birth-place of the bees in 
Crete, in the days of Saturn — the last point, at aoy rate, being one in 
which Yirgil may seem to have followed bis example. Bat if we are 
ignorant of those works of Nicander about which, as students of 
Yirgil, we should have most wished to be informed, we can at any rate 
satisfy ourselves as to the general character of the poet by looking at 
bis two extant productions, the Theriaca and the Alexipharmaca. Like 
Aratus, he appears to have been a metaphrastes ; like him, he appears to 
have been honoured after bis death by having bis works subjeeted to 
the same process which he had tried on those of others ; and he receives 
from Cicero a similar equivocal compliment, that he had written ad- 
mirably on agricultural subjects, without ever having had the slightest 
connexion with agriculture. But though the translator of Aratus 
includes them in the same eulogy, they appear to have received very 
different degrees of consideration. One of the points on which the 
latest editor of Nicander has laboured most is to prove that bis author 
was never much read. 'Nicander parum lectus' is a thesis which is 
dilated on more than once in bis Prolegomena. He had bis meta- 
phrastes ; he had bis scholiasts ; he seems even to have had bis inter- 
polators; but he was but little read, even by those who, joumeying 
over the same ground, might have been expected to avail themselves of 
the notes of a former traveller. Dioscorides, Celsus, Scribonius Largus, 
Galen, Serenus Sammonicus, Oribasius, Aetius Amidenus, Paulus 
Aegineta, Theophanes Nonnus, and loannes Actuarius, are successively 
passed under review, to show that they atteuded to Nicander very 
slightly or not at all. Nor can it be said that he is likely to receive 
from modern readers the favour which was denied him by those who 
approached more nearly to bis own time. The interest which attaches 
to him is purely historical and philological. Ke is supposed to have 
lived ninety years after Aratus ; and bis language shows piain marks 
of an increasing corruption in taste. Ke wrote a work on yXiHairaif and 
bis own poems contain many words which would fall under that 
category; terms borrowed from Homer, and used in questionable or 
altogether unauthorized senses ; terms borrowed from the local usage of 
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the different Greek nations, the Aeolians, the Aetolians, the Ambra- 
ciana, the Gyprians, the Dörians, the Feloponnesians, and the BhodiaDS ; 
terms invented by bis own ingenuity, through the process of derivatioa 
or composition. The structure of the two poems, so far as I hnve 
examined them, seems to be not unlike that which is familiär to the 
readers of didactic poetry. Each commences with a brief address to 
the person to whom the poem is inscribed, and a brief Statement of 
the subject, in the one ease a description of noxious reptiles, and of the 
eures for their bites, in the other an account of edible and potable 
poisons and their remedies ; each consists of a number of paragraphs of 
moderate length, apparently bearing a substantial resemblance to one 
anotber, connected by modes of transition, which are not quite free 
fpom sameness, and occasionally relieved by some mythological or 
geographica! notice ; and each ends with a brief reference to the author, 
whom the person addressed is requested to bear in mind. In the 
Theriaca there are one or two passages which enable us to compare 
Nicander more closely with Virgil. The direutions in the Third Book 
of the Georgics to get rid of serpents from the cattle-sheds by fumi- 
gation are to be found at the opening of Nicander's poem. Later in 
the poem occur a few lines on the Chersydros, which have supplied 
Virgil with the details of his picture of the baleful serpent which 
haunts the mountain lawns of Calabria. Every reader of the Georgics 
will recognize ^ the monster that at first under the wide-throated lake 
wages truceless war with the frogs, but when Seirius dries up the 
water, and the dregs at the bottom of the lake are seen, appears that 
moment on land, adust and bloodless, warming his grim form in the 
sun, and hissingly with out-darted tongue makes a thirsty furrow as he 
goes. 

The mention of these metaphrastae may perhaps indicate the right 
point of view fpom which to regard Virgil's own^work. Their 
characteristic was that they furnished metre and language to matter 
which had been coUected by others ; and any one who will read the 
Georgics, verifying the references made by the commentalors, such as 

* 8jf d* ijToi rb rrplv fikv virb ßpoxOwdti Xifivy 
äfTTTtiOTOv ßaTpdxoiffi (J>spii KOTov aXV hrav U^wp 
atipiot avfivyatf Tpvyij d* Iv irvOfikvi Xifivrit, 
Kai t69* hy* kv xh^V Tt\t9ii ^atpapoc rc Kai dxpovCf 
9d\7rwv rjtXitp ßXoffvpbv Ssnag, kv dk KtXtvOois 
yXwaay iroi^vySriv vkfurai dL\priptac oyfiovs. 

Theriaca, vv. 366-371 (ed. O. Schneider). 

I am not 8ure that I have in all cases rightly interpreted the words, as in a writer like 
Nicander there is room for considerabie differences of opinion : but I have endeavoured 
to render closely, so as to give some notion of his style. 

K 
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Heyne, to tlie prose writers on agriculture, will probablj agree that 
this is substantiaUy what Yirgil has done. If he differa from them, it 
is that he passes from writer to writer, the eztent of his subject 
suggestisg that variety which bis poetical feeling would lead him 
joyfiilly to embrace, that he selects and abridges, instead of simply 
reproducing, always with a view to poetical effect, and that he is far 
more partial to digressions and episodes — points of differenoe which 
only remove him still further than them from those authors who haye 
written with a practical knowledge. It is certain that he gives few 
directions in any part of his subject which may not be found in some 
previous writer; it is, I think, no less certain that he occasiooally 
appears to misapprehend the point of his own precept. The question is 
one on which I would desire to speak with all the humility of a person 
professing his own ignorance of agricultural details ; but the instanoes 
of apparent mistakes which are mentioned from time to time in the 
notes, many of them pointed out by a commentator who professes to 
speak as a practical man, Mr. Keightley, seem to show that the sup- 
posed reality of the Georgics is as questionable as that of the Eclogues 
or the Aeneid. It is true that Pliny and, still more, Oolumella 
quote Yirgil with the respect due to an original authority on mat- 
ters of agriculture; but we may perhaps see a reason for distrust- 
ing their judgments when we consider that both of them have some- 
thing of the rhetorician in their own composition, and so may be 
biassed in their estimate of an author who, as one of them has ex- 
pressed it', first gave Eoman agriculture the power of song. That 
Cicero at least would have considered the imputation as no reproach 
is evident from his language already more than once referred to, where 
his object is to vindicate for the orator that power of dealing with 
subjects only studied for the occasion which, he teils us, Aratus and 
Nicander havew successfully asserted for the poet. But whatever may 
have been the extent of Virgil's special familiarity with agriculture, a 
criticism which professes to regard the Georgics simply in their 
poetical aspect may waive the discussion of Virgil's relation to the 
more practical writers who preceded him, Aristotle, Theophrastus, the 
earlier authors in the Geoponica, Cato, and Varro, and confine its view 
to tkose who, being poets themselves, are likely to have influenced in 
any way the production of a poem which readers ignorant of the 
simplest processes of farming may still study with wonder and delight. 
Of these the last, and perhaps the greatest, has yet to be noticed. 
I allude of course to Lucretius. 

^ " Vergilium, qui carminum quoque potentem [agricolationem] fedt." 

Columella, 1. 1. § 12. 
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The poem on the Natme of Things could hardly be overlooked in 
i^eakiDg of the Geoigics, eren if there were no avowed connexion be- 
tween the later work and the earlier. Not only is it the aingle instaneo 
of a Latin didactic poem produced bj anj predecessor of Yirg^ whosc 
worka have come down to na, bat it \a the onlj didactic poem of extant 
aatiquily which can be pat into comparison with the Greorgics for large- 
ness of scope and elaboration of stracture. The Works and Davs, as I 
have said, have few of the characteristics of sjstematic poetnr : the 
poems of AratoB and Nicander embrace each a limited subject, which 
thej handle nearly as it might be handled in a prose treatise. But it is 
the glory of Lucretins' poem, as it is the glorj of the Qeorgics, that it 
is founded on a theme which in compass and varietj is worthy to be the 
material of a great work of art, and that it considers that theme with a 
reference, more or less distinct and unyarying, to its capability of afiect- 
ing the imagination. The one teaches the laws which govem the uni- 
verse of natore, that man may cease to quail before an unknown power ; 
the other teaches the appliances by which man may subdue the eartb, 
and liye in enjoyment of the simple blessings which nature oonfers : but 
both profess to go as deep as lifo itself, and both seek to impress the 
mind not only with principles of truth, but with images of beauty. But 
our interest in the parallel increases when we perceire that there is 
something in it more than mere coincidence. It is a singular thing that 
Yirgil never mentions by name any of those whom he sets himself to 
imitate. Even in the Eclogues, where he talks of PoUio and Gkllus, of 
Varius and Cinna, — ^nay, of Bavius and Maevius, he never names Theo- 
critus, Bion, or Moschus, though we hear of the Sicilian Muses, the 
verse of Syracuse, and the shepherd of Sicily. In the Georgics he does 
not name Hesiod otherwise than by glancing at the song of Ascra and 
the Aonian * mount, while of Nicander and Aratus there is no hint wbat- 
ever. The whole of the Aeneid passes without the slightest reference to 
Homer, though we hftve occasionally a glimpse of VirgiPs own person- 
ality, and in one passage' a distinct mention of Qreek legends as they 
are treated in G-reek tragedy. Thus it need excite no surpriso that 
Lucretius is no where named in the Georgics, or even indicated by any 
epithet or circumlocutory expression. But there is one remarkablo 
passage which speaks as plainly to any reader of the De Eerum Natura, 
as if Virgil had talked of Lucretius with the same directness with which 
Lucretius himself talks of Epicurus, Empedocles, and Anaxagoras. I 
mean those celebrated lines towards the close of the Second Book", 
where the poet prays first of all that the charming Muses, whose minister 

* See note on Georg. 3. 1 1. ' Aen. 4. 471. 

« Vv. 475 füll. 

k2 
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he is for the great love that has smitten him, would admit him of their 
Company, and teach him the courses of the stars in heaven, the various 
eclipses of the sun, and the agonies of the moon, whence come quakings 
of the earth, what is the force by which the deep seas swell to the 
bursting of their barriers and settle down again on themselves, why the 
winter suns make such haste to dip in ocean, or what is the retarding 
cause which makes the nights move slowly;— and then, afber adverting 
to the hurobler pleasures of a country life, commemorates the happiness 
of the man who has gained a knowledge of the causes of things, and so 
trampled under foot all fears, and fate's relentless decree, and the roar 
of insatiate Acheron. It is in Lucretius' poem that eclipses, earthquakes, 
and the varying lengths of days in winter and summer, are discussed and 
accounted for : it is Lucretius himself who dilates on the beatific vision 
disclosed to the follower of the Epicurean System, when the terrors of 
the inind flee away, and the walls of the universe part asunder, and the 
mansions of the gods appear in calm, unclouded light, but the realms of 
Acheron are no more seen. Besides this direct recognition, the number 
of imitations of Lucretius contained in the Georgics is very great. Even 
Forbiger, who had edited Lucretius before he undertook Virgil, though 
he has gathered a copious harvest, has left some for a casual reader to 
glean : and I cannot doubt that an attentive Student of Lucretius, who 
could perceive less obvious resemblances, would be able to collect many 
more. The invocation of Venus is perhaps rather to be contrasted than 
compared with the briefer addresses to the different rural gods which 
open the Eirst Book of the Georgics, but it seems to have supplied a 
hint for the invocation of Bacchus which Stands at the head of the 
Second, while Memmius, allowance being made for the greater diffuse« 
ness in which Lucretius throughout indulges, Stands in nearly the same 
relation to the one poem as Maecenas to the other. The narrative of 
the plague of Athens, with which Lucretius concludes bis poem, was ob- 
viously the model of the account of the pestilence in Northern Italy at 
the end of Virgirs Third Book. Nor, while we remark a general simi- 
larity in the structure of the paragraphs in which the strictly didactic 
portion of the two poems is contained, need we pass over the faet that 
Virgil is indebted to Lucretius for several of the formulae with which 
he introduces these divisions of bis subject — for the * Principio,' for the 

* Praeterea,' for the * Nunc age,' for the * Quod superest,' and for the 

* Contemplator.' 

To enquire into the points of dissimilarity between the De Berum 
Natura and the Georgics is virtually to enquire into the causes which 
have made the latter uniformly populär, while the former has been com- 
paratively neglected. The answer is not to be found in the difference 
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of their subjects. The materialism of Lacretias is cold and cheeriess 

enough : but the details of plooghing and fallowing, of bodding trees 

and training Tines, of faitening buUs and curing sick sheep, are not in 

tbemselves more inviting, at least to an unprofessional reader. Xor can 

it be Said that Lucretius fails, where such writers as Aratua and Nicander 

fail, from inferiorily in poetical power. The invocation to Venus, the 

picture of the old age of the world, the expostulation of nature with the 

mortal who repines at his mortaUtr, the portrait of the seasons and their 

attendants, and other passages that might be named, appeal to the ima- 

gination perhaps more strongly than anjthing which can be adduced 

from the Georgics. Butit is the artistie part of poetry — that which I 

have attempted to characterize in the Introduction to the Eclogues — 

which has the most enduring charm for the generalitj of readers : and 

there it is that Lucretius £dls short and Yirgil succeeds. Lucretius 

wrote before the modulation of the Latin hexameter was thoroughlj un- 

derstood, before the strength and weakness of the Latin language, 

* quid possit oriri, quid nequeat,' had been sufficientlj tested. Even in 

his finest passages the rersification is monotonous, the diction cumbrous 

and difiiise : his lines follow each other with a certain uniformitj, each 

containing a given portion of the sentence, instead of being fused to- 

gether into a complex and inextricable barmony : the words are arranged 

in a prosaic order, adj^ctives and substantives coming together, though 

both msLj be terminated by the same sound : sometimes we are surprised 

bj a new and startling metaphor, sometimes wearied by expressions 

which appear to be mere surplusage. In Virgil, on the contrary, the 

imagination may or may not be awakened, but the taste is almost in- 

Tariably satisfied. The superiority of his Tersification to that of any 

earlier author whose works have come down to us, is something extra- 

ordinary. His lines are as far removed from those of Lucretius or 

Gatullus as Pope's are, I do not say from Dryden's, but from Spenser's. 

Never harsh or extravagant, his language is at the same time never 

mean or trivial. The position of his words is a study in itself. Even 

where he takes a line or phrase from a previous writer, he incorporates 

it with a skill which, in the absence of evidence to the fact, might make 

US think that he is not appropriating another's, but reclaiming his own. 

This difference is still more perceptible in the strictly didactic parts, 

the staple, in fact, of the two poems. Eew of those who read the Do 

Eerum Natura read it continuously : few, if any, of those who read the 

Georgics read them in any other way. There is however another aspect 

in which the advantage is not on the side of Virgil. One great reason 

why Lucretius is found to be unreadable is his enthusiasm for his sub- 

ject. Whether he thoroughly understood the Epicurean System is, I 

believe, doubted by some of those who have most right to raise tho 
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question : but no one Avill say that lie did not embrace it with all the 
buming energy of deep conviction. Admitting the uncongeiiiality of 
bis subject to Latin yeree and its distastefulness to the vulgär, he has 
good hope that he shall be able to make it palatable to bis friend : but he 
does not avoid philosophical detail for fear of being thought tedious er 
pepulaive. If Memmius is weary, the remedy, he teils bim, is not to 
hear lese, but to hear more. 

" Qaod si pigraris paulomve reoesseris ab re, 
Hoc tibi de piano possam promittere, Memmi ; 
Usqne adeo largos haustiis e fontibu' magnis 
Lingua meo snayis diu de pectore fandet, 
Ut verear ne tarda prius per membra lenectos 
Serpat, et in nobis vitai claustra resoWat, 
Quam tibi de quavis una re versibuB omni« 
Argumentorum ^it copia misaa per auris ^." 

Yirgil is equally conscious of a difficulty, though the manner in which 
he expresses it, while partially borrowed from another passage in Lucre- 
tius, is characteristically different '. " For myself," he says, " I too am 
well assured how hard the struggle will be for language to plant her 
Standard here, and invest a theme so slender with her own peculiar 
glory : but there is a rapturous eharm that whirls me along over Par- 
nassus' lonely steeps ; a joy in surmounting heigjjits where no former 
wheel has worn a way, no easy slopeleads down to the Castalian spring." 
" Angustis hunc addere rebus honorem :" such is the object which he 
proposes to himself : and the way in which he attains it is by keeping 
out of sight the more prosaic parts of bis subject, substituting poetical 
Ornament, as I have said elsewhere, for logical sequence, and too fre- 
quently preferring ambiguity to tedious repetition. He had to choose 
between the farmer and the reader : and in bis consideration for the one 
he has sometimes forgotten the compassion which, at the very outset of 
bis work®, he professes to feel for the other. 

But the question of the reality of the Georgics does not wholly de- 
pend on the value of the work as an agricultural treatise. It may be 
true that Virgil is an inaccurate farmer' s guide, yet true, also, that he 
is a warm and hearty lover of nature. This is a praise which is usuaUy 
conceded to the Georgics without hesitation. Horace said that Yirgil 
received the endowment of delicacy and artistic skill from the Muses of 
the country ; and the sentence which, in the mouth of its author, was 
merely the expression of a fact, has been accepted and repeated in later 
times as the announcement of a judgment. Now that Yirgil haa ceased 

7 Lucr. 1 410—417. 

• Georg. 3. 289 foU. Comp. Lucr. 1. 136 foU. 

» Georg. 1. 41. 
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to be regarded as the rival of Homer, it is common to represent liim as 
the poet of rural lifo, who is to be estimafced not bj the ambitious task 
which imperial vanity thrast upon his manhood, but by the more simple 
and genial works to which he tumed of himself in the freshness of youth. 
Such is the yiew which is enforced by Mr. Kehle in his Lectures on 
Poetry*. That which especially distinguishes Virgil, it is eloquently 
maintained, is his ardent and irrepressible love of the country. ^NTot 
only is it the animating soul of the Eclogues and Georgics, but it haunts 
him throughout the Aeneid, venting itself in a n umher of half-melan- 
choly retrospects, and breaking out into "a thousand similes." He 
seems scarcely to wish. to makp his hero interesting, but he is neyer 
tired of illustrating epic situations by the characteristic beauties and 
delicate proprieties of natural objects. Nay, it is even suggested that 
the event in his personal history which most markedly connects him 
with the country, is likely to haye had a large share in determining the 
character of his poetry. Anxiety about the safety of his farm was one 
of the presiding feelings in the composition of the Eclogues : the tender 
recollection of the past danger and of the scenes which he may have 
afterwards revisited hovers over the Georgics : gratitude for the protec- 
tion extended to him induced him to make a sacrifice of his truer in- 
stincts, and undertake the Aeneid. 

To attempt a füll discussion of this opinion would be obviously pre- 
sumptuous in one who is conscious of his own deficiency in the power or 
habit of appreciating extemal nature, and so is incapable of rightly 
estimating those descriptiye or allusive touches which undoubtedly ap- 
pear throughout Virgil's poems. Such an one, howeyer, may perhaps 
be aUowed to State his own Impression with regard to the prominence of 
the Position which the feeling in question would seem to have occupied 
in the poet's mind as unfolded in his works. The choice of a subject 
certainly fumishes a prima fade argument that the subject, or some- 
thing connected with it, has been thought congenial by the chooser, 
though we must not forget that Virgil himself speaks of kings and 
battles as having been the object of his first poetical aspirations, referring, 
so tradition interprets the passage, to an abandoned intention of cele- 
brating the * Albani patres,' the royal line from which Eome was derived. 
Again, we may credit the statement of his biographer that his parentage 
connected him with the country, where his early life was doubtless 
chiefly passed, at the same time that we see the fact to be susceptible of 
another use, as öhowing how he may have been drawn to rural poetry 
without having feit a decided love for it. But it is difficult to conceive 
that a man in whose mind the ambition of imitation, the charm of recol- 

^ Praelectiones Academicae, tom. ii. praell. zxxvi. zzxvii. 
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lected reading, and a taste for conventional conceptions filled so large a 
Space can have found bis deliglit and solace, at least to the extent aap- 
posed, in sympathy with externa! nature. The unreality of the pastoral 
life in the Eclogues does not indeed prove the existence of similar un- 
reality in the Georgias; but it prepares us to expect it. Probablj 
there is no passage in the Georgias in which sympathj with nature is 
more strongly expressed than that to which I have abeady adrerted, 
where he contrasts the vocation of Lucretius with bis own. He prays 
tbat he may delight in the country and the streams that fresben tbe 
Valleys — that he may love river and woodland with an unambitious love. 
He sighs for Sperchius and Taygetu^ the revel-ground of Spartan 
maidens, and longs for some ono who will set bim down in the cool glens 
ofHaemus, and sbelterbim with the giant shade of its boughs. Hetalks 
of the bliss of tbe man who has won the friendsbip of the rural gods, 
Fan and old Silvanus, and the sisterhood of nympbs. He occapies the 
rest of the book with the praises of the country life, its tranquillity and 
purity, its constant round of pleasant employments, its old bistoric and 
legendary renown. But he has already painted the destiny of a scien- 
tific enquirer into nature in colours which can scarcely be intended to be 
less glowing, and declared that bis first love is centred there. The very 
distinctness with which Lucretius is indicated as tbe ideal after which 
be primarily aspires is itself a presumption that the aspiration is in some 
sort genuine. There is, indeed, sometbing stränge and sad, if this were 
the place to dwell on it, in the spectacle of a man contemplating the Lucre- 
tian System and an attempt to realize the old rural belief as twofeasible 
alternatives, and leaving the choice to be determined by bis mental consti- 
tution : stranger, perhaps, and sadder still, if we suppose bim to be using 
words without a distinct consciousness of their füll meaning, and to be 
thinking really of the comparative aptitude for poetical purposes of the two 
opposite aspects of nature. But though such a state of mind has no affinity 
to the terrible earnestness of Lucretius bimself, it is not uncharacteristic 
of a would-be philosopher : while the touch which immediately follows, 
tbe praise of a country life as afibrding no scope for the pains of pity or 
of envy, seems to show a lingering sympathy with philosophic doctrine 
even after he has resigned bimself to an unphilosophic life. Nor is this 
tbe only passage in which we find traces of a yeaming after pbilosopby 
as the true sphere of a poet. The song of lopas in the First Book of 
the Aeneid, where several lines are repeated from the passage we have 
just been considering, shows that the conception was one which con- 
tinued to dwell with bim througb life : the song of Silenus in tbe sixtb 
Eclogue is a witness no less to its early formation. In the latter, as we 
there saw, a cosmogony which, though not strictly Epicurean, is expressed 
throughout in Lucretian phraseology, is succeeded by a series of mytho- 
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logical stories, as in Ovid's Metamorphoses : but the compromise is 
merely equiyalent to tbe oscillation of mind sbown in tbe Georgics, 
betjween tbe scientific temper tbat defies deatb bj disbelieving tbe 
future and tbe primitive faitb in wood-gods and nympbs. Tbe same 
feeling sbows itself in tbe scattered bints of a pessimist spirit wbicb 
appear eyen on trifling occasions, in tbe reflection on the unequal 
struggle between man and nature as exemplified in tbe sowing of pulse, 
and tbe exbortation to tbe breeder of cattle to take advantage of tbose 
brigbt days of life wbieb are tbe first to fly. The general impression 
wbieb we tbus gain is singularly confirmed by Virgil's biographer, wbo 
teils US, with every appearance of truth, tbat just before bis last illness 
he bad resolved to spend three years abroad in polishing the Aeneid, 
and tben, for tbe rest of bis life, to devote bim seif to pbilosophy. Sucb 
a taste is of course not in itself inconsistent with a love of tbe external 
aspects of nature : but it sbows tbat, in bis judgment at least, natural 
beauty was not bis one congenial element, tbe only atmosphere whicli 
could invigorate tbe pulses and sustain the wings of bis fancy. His 
pbilosopbieal aspirations are those of an intellectual amateur ratber than 
of a genuine lover of wisdom : but the temperament wbieb admits of sucb 
lukewarm devotion is one wbieb we sbould expect to find not in the single- 
minded entbusiast for nature, but in the many-sided cultivator of art. 

The G^eorgics have been characterized by Mr. Merivale* as the Glori- 
fication of Labour. Sucb epigrammatic judgments are from the nature 
of tbe case apt to be too narrow for the facts which they profess to 
Cover : and a reader of Virgil may perbaps be surprised to find an inten- 
tion attributed to tbe poet wbieb does not display itself pronünently on 
tbe surface of tbe work. Yet I may be allowed to say tbat my own 
examination of tbe poem, extending over a time previous as well as sub- 
sequent to tbe publication of Mr. Merivale's criticism, bas led me to be- 
lieve tbat tbe remark is scarcely less true than pointed. Passages may 
undoubtedly be sbown wbere little or no trace of tbe feeling appears : 
but it can be proved to lurk in others wbere its existence hitherto would 
seem to have been unsuspected ; nor can I doubt, on the whole, tbat, as 
I have Said in a former page, it was as strongly present to Virgil's mind 
as to Hesiod's, thougb it is certainly not put fortb in the same homely 
plain-spoken manner. So far is tbe poet from masking the toilsome 
nature of tbe task to which be calls tbe farmer, tbat he every wbere 
takes occasion to bring it out into streng light, dwelling on it as in 
itself a source of enthusiasm, and urging those whom he addresses to 
spare no pains to make the work tborougb. Observe the form into 

2 History of Roman Empire, voL iv. chapter the last. 
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whicb he throws bis very first sentence, as soon as the ceremonj of iu- 
Yocation is over, and the practica! part of the Georgics begun. ' In the 
dawn of spring, when icj streams trickle melting from the boar moun- 
tains, and the crumbling clod breaks its chain at the west wind's touch, 
eyen then I would fain see the plough driven deep tili the bull groans 
again, and the share rubbed in the furrow tili it shines.' All that is 
ornamental, or, as it may be called, poetical in the latter part of the sen- 
tence, the deep-driving of the plough, the groaning of the bull, the 
shining of the share, tends directly to one point, hard and unsparing 
labour. The same spirit maj be discovered in the next sentence, con- 
cealed in the single word ' sensit,' which denotes the lajing bare, as 
it we^e, of the nerre of the soil to the two opposite influences bj 
a thorough ploughing twice in each season. A few lines further on 
we have a passage which not onlj enforces stronglj the practical 
dutj of work, but states the theological ground (so to name it) on 
which it rests. * Eemember ' — such in effect is Virgil's language — 
' that the special aptitudes of the soil must be studied. Different re- 
gions h&ve different products : com is more congenial to one, the vine 
to another. Such,' he goes on to saj, ' is the chain of law, such the 
etemal covenant, with which nature has bound certain cHmes, from the 
day when Deucalion first hurled bis stones on the unpeopled globe, 
stones whence sprung man's race, hard as they.' In the fourth Eclogue 
he had said that when the golden age of the future should at length be 
fully consummated, the occupations of the sailor and the farmer would 
cease together : all lands would produce all things : the ground should 
not feel the harrow, nor the vineyard the pruning-hook : the sturdy 
plough man too (mark the epithet) should at length set bis bullocks free 
from the yoke. But such is not the dispensation under which men now 
live. Tbc appropriation of certain produce to certain soils is ezpressly 
intended to make labour necessary : and the same order of things which 
ordained labour ordained frames of stone and thews of iron to grapple 
with it. What is the moral P What, but that man and beast should 
accept the law of their being, and work with all their might ? ' Ergo 
age,' concludes the poet, 

** Ergo age, terrae 
Pingue solum primis eztemplo a mensibus anni 
Fortes invertant tauri, glebasque kicentis 
Pulverulenta coquat maturis solibus aestas." 

The soil is rieh (in the supposed case), requiring "and repaying work : 
the bullocks are to be streng : the very line in which they are men- 
tioned labours with the intensity of their exertion, which is to begin 
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with the year itself and to be repeated in the sammer : and when tlie 

clods haye thns been a second time tumed up and exposed to the sky, 

the sun is to perform its part in the great confederacj of toil, darting 

its meridian beams upon them, and baking them thoroughly tili they 

cnimble into dust. Having delivered his precepts for ploughing, fallow- 

ing, stubble-buming, harrowing, cross ploughing, irrigating, and drain- 

ing, he reflects again on the arduousness of a farmer's duties, and pro- 

ceeds again to lay a mjthological foundation for their support. Follow- 

ing what is apparentlj a different, if not an inconsistent line of legend, 

he refers the origin of labour not to Deucalion's time, but to the Coming 

in of the silyer age under Jupiter. In Satum's days mankind had one 

common stock, and earth yielded everything freely : Jove was the first 

to break up the land by human skiU, using care to sharpen men's wits, 

nor letting the realm which he had made his own grow dull under the 

weight of lethargy, Then came the divers arts of life : so Toil conquered 

the World, relentless Toil, and Want that grinds in adversity. The 

acoms had begun to fail in the sacred forests and Dodona to withhold 

her Bustenance, when Ceres taught men to plough and sow. Soon the 

com itself had hardship and sickness laid upon it : those plagues came 

in which give the farmer no respite, and, if he relaxes his vigilance, drive 

him back into a barbarism which resembles the golden age only in what 

it is without, * XJnless your rake is ever ready to exterminate weeds, 

your shout to scare away birds, your hook to restrain the shade which 

darkens the land, and your prayers to call down rain, poor man, you will 

gaze on your neighbour*s big heap of grain with unavailing envy, betake 

yourself to the woods again, and shake the oak to allay your hunger.' 

The aame indomitable enthusiasm animates the poet, when, with the 

Second Book, a fresh division of his subject opens upon him. In a 

Becond inyocation he sees himself and Bacchus as fellow-labourers, 

taking part in every detail of the vintage. * Come hither, Father of the 

winepress ! strip off thy buskins, bare thy legs, and plunge them with 

me in the new must.' He surveys his new province in all its length 

and breadth ; and the result is a £resh access of exulting energy. ' Come 

then, hnsbandmen, and leam the culture proper to each according to its 

kind, and so mellow your wild fruits by cultivation, nor let the ground 

lie idle. "WTiat joy to plant Ismarus all over with the progeny of the 

winegod, and clothe the mighty sides of Taburnus with a.garment of 

olives!' Nojotofthe difficulty is abated or omitted — the objects of 

labour are mountains, which themselves suggest the notion of an arduous 

andertaking : but the planting is to be thorough, the clothing entire : 

and the reward is to be found in the work itself— that the winegod 

should be propagated by human aid— that the weaving of so vast a robe 
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should be in human bands. Bat tbe poet is a worker too. His taak is 
to instruct tbe labourer in bis manifold duties, and record bis manifold 
triumpbs. He bas launcbed bis bark, and must perform tbe voyage ; 
and be calls on bis patron to stand at bis side, and spread witb bim tbe 
fljing sail over tbis broad ocean. Again and again in tbe book we see 
glimpses of tbe same unflincbing resolution : 

" terram molto ante memento 
ExcoquerCy et magnoi scrobibus coneidere montis." 

** Seminibus positis, snperest didacere terram 
Saepitu ad capita, et duros iactare bidentis, 
Autpresso exercere solum sub vomere, etjpaa 
Flectere luctantis inter vineta iuvencot.** 

Tbe plougbing is to be across, as well as up and down tbe lines of vines. 
Tbe bullocks maj be restiff: tbe tums maj be sbarp and awkward: but 
tbe work is to be done. So wben be passes from tbe vine, tbe olive, 
and tbe apple and its cognates, to less favoured trees, be seeks to sbame 
tbe reluctant busbandman into a sense of bis dutj. ' I speak of fruit 
trees — wbile tbe wbole forest is teeming witb produce, and tbe baunts 
of tbe birds, tbat know nougbt of cultiire, are red all over witb blood- 
dyed berries. . The lowly luceme is food for cattle : tbe tall grove sup- 
plies pine-torches : hence are fed tbe flames tbat give us ligbt by 
night. And are men to besitate about planting and bestowing their 
pains ?' ' Shall nature do her part, and shall not man do bis ?' For 
tbe Third Book I need only refer to tbe passage which I instanced in a 
preceding paragraph — that where he talks of tbe arduous nature of tbe 
work to which he bas bound bim seif, and tbe joy which for that very 
reason attends it. As before, he mentions bis own labours in connection 
witb those of tbe busbandman. * Enough of herds ; another part of our 
Charge is yet to do, tbe ceaseless care of tbe woolly sheep and shaggy 
goat. Here is a task indeed : here fix your hopes of renown, ye brave 
sons of tbe soil.' The nature of his own exertion is changed : it is not 
tbe immensity of his work which he contemplates now, but tbe resistance 
to be overcome in expressing a mean subject in tbe language of poetry : 
but it is labour still, and it is tbe efibrt required that makes bim love it. 
In tbe Fourth Book, it must be confessed, there seem to be few, if any, 
touches of .tbis feeling. Tet some may perhaps be inclined to tbink 
that it does really appear there, only in another shape. There is no 
other part of the Georgics where we hear so little of tbe human 
labourer. But the pervading atmosphere of the book is one of labour, 
from beginning to end. The Community which is tbe subject of tbe 
labourer' s care is itself a miracle of labour : and tbe poet for tbe time 
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is absorbed in it. He gives direclions as usual to the husbandman 
about tbe position and constraction of the hive, the taking of the honej, 
the remedies for disease, and the like : the cares of a bee-keeper are in 
Bome measure illustrated bj the elaborate episode in which he teils how 
the means of producing a new swarm came to be discovered : but his en- 
thusiasm is reserved for the nnflagging toil of the bees themselves, for 
that organized industry to which the superhuman labours of the Cyclopes 
are supposed to fumish no exaggerated parallel — for that self-sacrificing 
patriotism which makes them brave death in carrying home their contri- 
bution to the common stock of honey. In the exordium of the First 
Book, at the cnd of a summarj which speaks of nothing but human 
labour, an epithet is introduced which strikes a chord, as some have 
thought, out of harmony with the context bj commemorating the fru- 
gality of the bee side by side with the weight of experience required for 
rearing and keeping it. If that epithet was not intended, as it may well 
have been, to announce to the reader that the poem would treat of bees 
as fiilly as of their keepers, it may at least witness to the division of in- 
terests even then existing in the poet's mind, and show that in the brief 
glance with which he took in the whole of his subject he thought not 
of man alone, but of all that can combine intelligence with energetic 
toil. 

The biographer informs us that the composition of the Georgics occu- 
pied seven years. From whatever source this statement was derived, it 
appears to meet the facts of the case as nearly as possible. The last 
date of the Eclogues, as we saw, is probably 717 ; the concluding lines 
of the Georgics teil us that Virgil was writing while Caesar was con- 
quering in the East, a time which seems most naturally to refer to the 
victorious progress of Octavianus after the battle of Actium in 724 (see 
Merivale, vol. iii., pp. 358, 359). Forbiger rightly maintains that there 
is nothiug to favour Wagner's inference from those lines, that the poem 
was entirely composed during the events there spoken of. It is not 
likely that the poet rested on his oars for five years after the complefcion 
of the Eclogues; it is not likely that he employed himself on any other 
work : and we can easily understand that his habits of composition, and 
the preparation necessary for an undertaking of such a character and 
magnitude, may have made a period of seven years not more than suffi- 
cient for the production of the poem. At the same time it is natural 
enough that he should have made alterations in it during the remaining 
years of his life, though it was doubtless publisTied soon after its comple- 
tion. Perhaps the only passage which inevitably points to a later date 
than 724 is vv. 31 foU. of Book 3 ; but the legend mentioned in the In- 
troduction to Book 4 would support the hypothesis of more extensive 
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changes, though we need not suppose tbem in anj case to have been sucli 
as senoualy to Interrupt the composition of the Aeneid. Whether the 
poet's residence at Naples (G. 4. 564), which is mentioned as if it syn- 
chronized with Caesar's progress in the East, is to be understood as 
referring to the entire time during which the G^orgics were written, 
or onlj to their eompletion, is not clear. Mr. Keightlej remarks that 
the whole aspect of the poem is Campanian : others haye maintained as 
decidedlj that it is Mantuan. The language in G. 2. 197 would suit 
Mantua better, as I have there observed, while Spohn argues that south- 
em Italj can hardlj have been sufficientlj tranquil to induce Yirgil to 
fix his residence there before 718. It would be easj to suggest that 
the poem was written partlj at Mantua, partlj, if not principally, at 
Naples : but perhaps we have not data enough even for so unambitious 
a hypothesis. 
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Thb subject of the First Book is the tiUage of the ground with a view to crops, chiefly 
com. The mention of the uncertamty of the weather at different times of the year leads 
the poet to give a list of the signs of a storm and of fair weather, which he abridges from 
the Diosemeia of Aratns. From this he passes to the signs of the political storm which 
had broken over Rome, and shows that eztemal natore had been no less eloqnent there, 
while he prays that Octavianus Caesar may yet be spared to save sodety. 

The various events mentioned in the concluding lines are generally considered to point 
to the earlier part of the period of seven years during which Yirgil is supposed to have 
been compodng the Georgics, or to the time immediately preceding that period. Mr. 
Merivale, on the other band, beiieves the passage to have been written in the early part 
of 722, during the general ezpectation of war between Octavianus and Antonius. His 
ezphination of the poet's supposed position deserves quoting, both for the ingenuity of 
the conception and for the rhetorical abUity with which it is enforced. '< The prevailing 
sentiment of gloomy yet vague foreboding found ezpression in the voice of a youthfiil en- 
thusiast. Cherished by Maeoenas, and honoured with the smiles of Octavius himself, 
Yirgil behekl in the sway of the chief of the Romans the fairest augury of legitimate and 
peacefol govemment. li^th strains of thrilling eloquence not less musical than those 
with whidi Lucretius had soared into the airy realms of imagination, he descended to the 
subject of the hour, and gave words to the thoughts with which every bosom was heav- 
ing. He invoked the native gods of Italy, with Romulus and Yesta, guardians of Tuscan 
Tiber and Roman Palatine, to permit the youthful hero to save a sinking world. He re- 
minded his oountrymen of the guilt of their fathers' fathers, which had effaced the land- 
marks of right, and filled the world with wars and a thousand forms of crime. He 
moumed the decay of husbandry, the dishonour of the plough, the desolation of the 
fields : he sighed over the dank of the armourer's forge, and the training of the rustic 
oonscript. It was not the bordw skirmishes with the Germans or the Parthians that could 
exdte such a phrenzy of alarm : it was the hate of neighbour against neighbour, the im. 
pending conflict of a world in arms. The foes of Rome were indeed raging against her, 
but her deadliest enemy was of her own household. Yirgil pointed to the Rhino and the 
Enphrates, but his eye was fixed upon the Nile.'' (Hist. vol. iii. pp. 303, 4.) In a note, after 
quoting yt. 509 — 511, he adds : *' In the year 717 there was actual warfare on the Rhino and 
tiie Euphrates, but at that time there was apparent harmony between the triumvirs, and the 
proepect at least of universal padfication. On the other band, in the year 722, there 
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was no apprehension of hostilities on the eastem or the northem frontier, but there was 
a general foreboding of civil war.'' So far as tbe poem itself is concerned, it is of oourse 
open to US to fix on any date between tbe two points of tarne assigned respectively to its 
commencement and its completion. Nor do the general probabilities of the case help ns 
mach. When Virgil wrote tbe Fourth Eclogue the recollections of the Pemsian war 
were buried by tbe peace of Brundisium : but tbe condact of Antonios may well have re- 
vived them again long before tbe final stmggle for empire between the two livals. Virgil 
owed noihing to Antonios, and so might pass bim over in silence — ^he does no more— at a 
time when the triumvir was not yet the poblic enemy. 

Quid faciat laetas segetes, quo sidere terram 

Vertere, Maecenas, ulmisque adiungere vitis 

Conveniat, quae cura boum, qui cultus habendo 

Sit pecori, apibus quanta experientia parcis, 

Hinc canere incipiam. Vos, o clarissima miuidi 5 

1 — 5.] * Agriculture, the coltivation of withoot an ablative by CoL 3. 13, in 

vines, the care of cattle, and that of bees, coujunction with ' sobigere/ ' Maeoenas,' 

are to be my subjects :' a more or less pre- Dict. Biog., the person to whom the poem 

eise enumeration of tbe matters actually is inscribed, as the Works and Days are 

treated of in tbe Georgics, thoogh the sab- to Perses, the poem of Locretios to M^n- 

jects of Books 1 and 2 are rather indicated mios. 
poetically than fully described. 3.] ' Cora — coltos/ So ' coltos ' and 

1.] This di Vision of the subjects of Book 'coratio' occur in a similar connection, 

1 seems to be taken, as Serv. remarks, from Cic. N. D. 2. 63, qooted by Heyne, 

tbe title of Hesiod's poem,' Epya rai 'B/xl- 'Habendo pecori/ as we shoold say, 'for 

pac. So 2. 1, " Hactenus arvorum cultus breeding cattle:' nearly eqoivalent to'ed 

et sidera caeli." * Laetae segetes ' seems babendum pecus,' a use of the dati?e with 

to have been a common expression, used tbe gerundive sufßdently common, espedally 

cven by country people, as we find from in offidal designataons, e. g. ' triumviri agris 

Cic. de Or. 3. :^8, '' gemmare vites, luxu- dividendis.' See Madv. §241,obs. 3, §415 

riem esse in herbis, laetas segetes etiam obss. 

rustici dicunt," where it is instanced as a 4.] ' Pecori : apibus ' was restored by 

metaphor. ' Laetamen ' is a technical term Heins, from Med. and Rom. for 'pecori atqoe 

among agricultural writers for manure. apibus.' '£xperientia,'ofthebee-keeper,not 

Keigbtley tbinks that the physical sense of of the bees, wbose babits are only described 

' laetus ' was tbe primary one, and that it incidentaUy. So 4. 315, 316, " Quis Dens 

was thence transferred to the mind ; but hanc, Musae, quis nobis extudit artem ? 

Cicero's view seems more natural It is Unde nova ingressus hominom experientia 

not easy to determine whether 'segetes' cepit?" * Habendis ' then will have to be 

refers to the land or the corn. Columella supplied fr^m ' habendo.' ' Parcis ' is an 

(2. 15) has ' segetes laetas excitare,' which ornamental epitbet, indicating the bee as it 

points rather to the latter : but a few lines is in itself, not as an object of its keeper's 

above he uses ' segetem ' unmistakeably of care. Perhaps we may say that it has an 

the field where the com is to be sown. appropriateness bere, as showing that tbe 

' Laetus ' would apply equally to both, as nature of the bees tbemselves is a sobordi- 

may be seen from vv. 101, 102. 'Quo nate partof the subject of Book 4. Seepp. 

sidere ' like ' quo signo,' v. 354. Addison 140, 141. Wagn. and Forb. think it refers 

(Essay on the Georgics prefixed to Dryden's to the difficulty of keeping op and increasing 

translation) says that " Virgil, to deviate the stock of bees ; bot though this would 

from the common form of words, would not agree well with ' habendo,' the use of * par- 

make use of ' tempore,' but ' sidere ;' " but cus ' would be extremely harsh, and not 

the Stars enter prominently into Virgil's supported by 3. 403 (where the epithet is 

plan, constituting in fact the shepberd's poetically transferred from the Sparer to the 

calendar (vv. 204 foU.). tbing spared), not to mention that the foct 

2.] * Vertere terram ' as in v. 147, where itself is disputed by Keigbtley. 
* ferro' is added. " Vertentes vomere gle- 5.] * Hinc incipiam ' seems to mean * I 

bas," Lucr. 1. 211. 'Vertere' is used will take up the song from this pcHnt of 
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Lumina, labentem caelo quae ducitis annuin ; 

Liber et alma Ceres, vestro si munere tellus 

Chaoniam pingui glandem mutavit arista, 

Poculaque inventis Acheloia miscuit uvis ; 

Et vos, agrestum praesentia numina, Fauni, 10 

time,' ' I will begin now/ So Yarro, R. R. accidental, and thus the remaining h3rpothe- 

2. 1, prooeeds to his subject with the words sis becomes probable, even in default of 

* incipiam hinc' Not unlike is * hinc re- direct evidence in its fa?oar. Besides Pro- 
fert/E. 6. 41, 'nezthesings.' Voss's inter* serpine, as Keightley admits, was occa- 
pretation of * hinc ' as * hör um partem/ * ex sionally classed in this manner with Bac- 
his/ like tüv afioQsv, Hom. Od. 1. 10, as if chus, and was in fact worshipped ander the 
to sbow the modesty of the poet, is far less name of Libera (Cic. Verr. 2. 4. 48) : and 
simple and obvious. ' Incipiam ' is rather we know that the fiinctions of Ceres and 

* I will undertake ' than * I will begin/ as is those of her daughter were not always sepa- 
rightly remarked by Henry on A. 2. 13. rated. On * Lumina * there is a curious 
Keightley comp. Lucr. 1. 55, ** Disserere note of Serv. : " Numina fuit, sed emen- 
indpiam." The whole ezordium may be davit ipse, quia postea ait, Ei vos agrestum 
translated, ' What makes a com-field smile, praesentia numina Fauni" Wakefield 
what Star soits best for tuming up the seil adopts * numina,' while Wagn. supposes 
and marrying the vineto the elm, what care Serv/s remark to refer to v. 7« where 
ozen need, what is the method of breeding * numine ' is the second reading of Med. 
cattle, and what weight of man's ezperience for * munere/ * Caelo,' * along the sky.' 
preserves the frugal Commonwealth of bees The general sense of the üne is parallel to 
— such is the song I now essay." Lucr. 5. 1436 foll,, cited by Heyne, " At 

5 — 42.] * I invoke the sun and moon, the vigiles mundi magnum [et] versatile tem- 

powers that give com and wine, the wood- plum Sol et luna suo lustrantes lumine 

gods and nymphs, the gods of horses, herds, drcum Perdocuere homines annorum tem- 

and flocks, the patrons of the olive, the pora verti, Et certa ratione geri rem atque 

plongfa, and the forest-trees — in short, every ordine certo." 

mral power, and especially Caesar, our 7*] ' Liber * and ' Ceres * were worshipped 

future deity, who has yet his province to together at Rome. Keightley, Myth. p. 

cfaoose. Mayhe, inpity tothehusbandmen, 460. 'Si' used as frequently in adjura- 

begin his reign at once, and accept their tions. The worshipper affects to make the 

homage and mine.' ezistence of the attributes of the gods de- 

6.] It is a question whether the sun and pendent on the granting of his prayer. 

moon are meant tobe identified with or dis- 8.] 'Chaoniam,' a literary epithet: see 

tingnished from Bacchus and Ceres. The onE.1.55. So ' Dodona'oftheoak.v. 149. 

asyndeton looks rather in fovour of the 9.] *Pocula,' perhaps of the draught 

former view, which has the authority of rather than of the cup, as in E. 8. 28, 

Macröbius (Sat. 1. 18). It is no argument though it might well bear its usual sense. 

against it that Yarro, in invoking the gods ' Acheloia ' agrees with ' Chaoniam,' as if 

at the beginning of his treatise De Re Rus- the poet had meant to represent Epirus and 

fica, disoiminates the two pairs of deities Aetolia as the cradle of the human race. 

from each other, as his enumeration in other Achelous was said to be the oldest of aU 

respects is suffidently unlike Yirgil's : nor rivers, whence the name was frequently put 

will the objection that Yirgil is not likely for water in general (Eur. And. 166, Bacch. 

to have introduced a mystical doctrine into 625 : see Macr. Sat. 5. 18). Hyginus (fab. 

a poem on a practica! subject weigh much 274) and Serv. have stories connecting the 

with those who appredate the character of discovery of wine with the neighbourhood 

the poet. A more serious difficulty is of the Achelous. Hermann has a disserta- 

Btarted by Keightley, who observes that tion "De Musis fluvialibus Epicharmi et 

though the sun may have been identified Eumeli " (reprinted in vol. 2 of his Opus- 

with Bacchus, as Macr. shows from other cula), where he rejects this explanation, and 

instances, it is not established that the contends that river-water got the name 

moon and Ceres were ever considered the Achelous from the museAchelois, the patron 

same. But if the first part of the identifi- of rivers. 

cation is made out, the ooinddenoe with 10.] ' Fauni,' E. 6. 27. 
Yirgil's langoage seems too striking to be 
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Ferte simul Faunique pedem Diyadesque puellae : 
Munera vestra cano. Tuque o, cui prima frementem 
Fudit equum magno tellus percussa tridenti, 
Neptune ; et cultor nemorum, cui pinguia Ceae 
Ter centxmi nivei tondent dumeta iuvenci ; 
Ipse, nemus linquens patriimi saltusque Lycaei, 
Pan, ovixmi eustos, tua si tibi Maenala curae, 
Adflis, o Tegeaee, favens, oleaeque Minerva 
Inventrix, uncique puer monstrator aratri, 
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11.] * Ferre pedem/ of ordinary motion, 
A. 2. 756, Catull. 14. 21, of dancing, Hör. 
2 Od. 12. 17» which may be its sense here, 
as the Fauns in Ecl. C are made to dance. 
The repetition of * Fauni ' serves as a kind 
of correction of the previous verae, where 
they alone were mentioned. Keightley re- 
marks on the union of the Italian Fauns 
with the Greek Dryads. 

12.] < Munera,' £. 3. 63. 'Tuque 'and 
' cultor nemorum ' are coupled with the 
preceding lines, being constructed gram- 
matically with * ferte pedem.' * Prima' is vir- 
tually equivalent to * primum/ the polnt 
being that this was the first horse produced. 
'Frementem,' of a war-horse, A. 7* 638., 
11. 59.9., 12. 82. 

13.] Neptune produced the first horse, 
Scyphius, in Thessaly, by a stroke of bis 
trident. ** Primus ab aequorea percussis 
cuspide saxis Thessaliens sonipes, bellis 
fatdibus omen', Exsiluit," Lucan 6. 393. 
Heyne and some of the earlier commen- 
tators suppose the reference to be to the 
contest between Neptune and Minerva for 
the honour of naming Athens, when the 
former produced a horse, the latter an 
oli?e : but it may be doubted whether this 
Version of the legend was current in Virgil's 
time, as the Greek writers represent Nep- 
tune to bave produced not a horse, but a 
spring of salt water (Hdt. 8. 65). In Ov. 
M. 6. 75, where the story is told, the MSS. 
Vary between * iretum ' and * ferum.' Serv., 
who explains the present passage by this 
legend, teils us that in bis time the greater 
part of the ancient copies actually read 
* aquam ' for * equum,' though he himself 
prefers the latter. Water, as he remarks, 
is no part of the subject of the Georgics, 
and the epithet ' dementem ' would not 
suit 'aquam' so well. * Fudit,' of easy 
production, as in Lucr. ö. 917» " Tempore 
quo primum tellus animalia fudit " (quoted 
by Gerda), which perhaps Virgil had in bis 
mind. 

14.] * Cultor nemorum :' Aristaeus (Dict. 
Biog.), identified by bis association with 



Ceos, which he delivered firom dronght, and 
where he was honoured with the attributes 
of Zeus. ' Cultor ' is generally taken as 
= 'incola,' simply denoting Aristaeus as 
a wood-god : but its use ekewhere in Virgil 
would be in fiivour of taking it as a culti- 
vator, marldng out Aristaeus' fiinctions as 
agricultural no less than pastovaL ' Dresser 
of woods and groves.' So of Jupiter, E. 3. 
61, '* lUe coUt terras." Thus * dumeta ' in 
the next line would be no less emphatic 
than ' luvend.' * Patron of the brakes and 
of the herds that feed there.' One story 
made Aristaeus the iirst planter of the olive. 
* Cui ' seems to imply tlutt the process goes 
on for him, because he is its patron and 
author, thus denoting causation indirectiy. 
Comp. 2. 5. So Lucr. 1. 7» 8, "tibi 
suavis daedala tellus Submittit flores : tibi 
rident aequora ponti." * Pinguia,' * luzu- 
riant.' *' Folia pinguissima," Pliny, 21. 9. 
** Coma pinguissima," Suet. Ner. 20. The 
fertility of Ceos was so great that the wild 
fig tree was said to bear there three times 
a year. Athen. 3. p. 77» quoted by Ceida. 

15.] " Pascuntur .... amantis ardua 
dumos," 3. 315. ' Ter centum,' indefinite, 
like *' trecentae catenae," Hör. 3 Od. 4. 79. 

16.] ' Come thou too in thy power from 
thy forest home and the Lyoean lawns, Pan, 
tender of sheep, by the k>ve thou bearest 
thy Maenalus, and stand gradously at my 
side, god of Tegea.' ' Ipse,' as the great 
rural god. The line is apparently modelled 
on Theoer. 1. 123 foll., the resemblanoe to 
which would be doser if we were to read 
' seu ' for ' si ' with Schrader; bat ' si ' is 
sufficiently defended by y. 7» ' Lycaei/ £. 
10. 15. 

17.] * Ovium custos/ the shepherd Kar 
tKoxriv, 'Maenalus,' E. 8. 21., 10. 55 
(where the pl. is used). 

18.] " Calami, Pan Tegeaee, tui," Prop. 
4. 3. 30. For the story of Minerva and the 
olive see on y. 13. 

19.] Triptolemus is naturally mentioned 
after Minerva, as the legend connected both 
with Attica. Other stoiies represented 
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Et teneram ab radice ferens, Silvane, cupressuin, 20 

Dique deaeque omnes, Studium quibus arva tueri, 
Quique noyas alitis non idlo semine fruges, 
Quique satis largum caelo demittitis imbrem ; 
Tuque adeo, quem mox quae sint habitura deorum 
Concüia, incertum est, urbisne invisere, Caesar, 25 

Terrarumque velis curam, et te maximus orbis 
Auetorem frugum tempestatumque potentem 
Aeeipiat, cingenfl matema tempora myrto, 

Osiris as the inventor of the ploagh (Tibull. tween spontaneous production and produc- 

1 . 7« 29)i and this is the view of Serv. here : tion by seed. 

but ' paar ' points to Triptolemus, who ap- 24.] This invocation of Caesar is proba- 

pears in works of art as a youth (Dict. bly, as KeighÜey observes, the first speci- 

Biogr.)* ' Monstrator :' ** sacri monstrator men of the kind. It was followed by Lucan 

iniqui/' Or. Ib. 399. So " monstrata pia- and Statins, the former invoking Nero, the 

cnla," A. 4. 636, the ezpiations prescribed Litter Domitian. ' Adeo:' see on £. 4. 11. 

by tiie priestess. * Mox ' has been thought to contain a bad 

20.] Silvanns (£. 10. 24) is represented compliment ; but the poet's present object 

in scnlpture with a cypress in his band, is to say that his patron will be deified, not 

and hence called SevdpwpSpoc, See Heyne, to wish that his death may be delayed. 

His connezion with the cypress is accounted Comp. y. 503. 

for by the legend of his attachment to Cy- 25.] ' Condlia ' seems to mean merely 

parissus, an Italianized version of one of the Company or sodety, as in Cic. Tusc. 1. 30, 

mythes of Apollo. In Catull. 62 (64). 289 ** seclosnm a concUio deorum.'' ' Of whom 

Penens appears at the bridal of Peleus and we know not in what house of gods thou 

Thetis bearing trees plucked up by the art in good time to sit.' Some understand 

roots, and among them the cypress. * Ab ' urbis * (genitive) of Rome, and connect * in- 

radioe ' with * ferens,' a sort of Condensed visere ' with * curam ;' but it is more natural 

ezpression, as CatoUos, 1. c, has ** tulit to conüne ' invisere ' to * urbis,' and make 

radidtns." * curam ' the object of ' velis,' as indeed is 

21.] Serv. says that the pontiffs, after ' invisere,' rightly regarded. So in Hör. 1 

invoking the gods whose aid was specially Od. 1. 4 *collegisse' is virtually a nomi- 

required in the particular case, concluded native, and as such is joined with * meta.' 

witii a general invocation. The names of ' Invisere ' seems to have the force of 

some of the lural deities of Italy may be kvoimvuvf which is peculiarly used, e. g. 

found in Yarro, R. R. 1 . 1 ; others are by Aeschylus, of divine regard and super- 

given by Serv. ftom Fabins Pictor. Ursinus vision.. 

qnotes Prop. 4. 13. 41, " Dique deaeque 27.] * Auetorem ' has here its fuU ety- 

omnea, quibus est tutela per agros," evi- mological force, ' augere ' and its cognates 

denÜy an imitation. * Studium tueri,' 2. being repeatedly used of vegetable growth. 

195. For a discossion on this dass of ez- " Ad fruges augendas atque animantis," 

presaioDS, see on v. 213. In the case of Lucr. 5. 80. ' Tempestatumque potentem ' 

*stiidiiun' perhaps it is more natural to occurs again A. 1. 80., 3. 528, where it 

regard the Infinitive as a nominative, and seems to mean storms rather than, as here, 

m^e it the snbject of the proposition. But weather generally; but the repetition may 

in 3. 179f 160 * Studium ' certainly seems teach us that the different meanings are not 

to be the snbject, ' praelabi ' being con- likely to have been discriminated in Virgil's 

nected with it, like * ad bella,' probably in mind so sharply as in ours. ' The giver of 

a gerandial obnstruction, as if it had been itsincrease,andlordofitschangefulseasons.' 
* s^dium bellandi, aut praelabendi.' 28.] ' Cingens matema tempora myrto,' 

22.] ' Non ullo ' was restored by Heins, nearly repeated A. 5. 72. For the con- 

from Med., and others for * nonnuUo.' nexion of the myrtle with Venus, see E. 

Pier, mentions another reading ' nullo de.' 7- 62 ; for that of the Julian family with 

The abL is descriptive of * fruges.' The Venus, E. 9. 47. The myrtle coronation 

distinction is a general one between nature seems to be meant as an acknowledgment 

•nd diUivatioD, not, as in 2. 10—13, be- of royalty. 

l2 
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An dcus iimiensi venias maris ac tua nautae 

Numina sola colant, tibi serviat ultima Thule, 30 

Teque sibi gcnerum Tethys emat omnibus nndis ; 

Anne novum tardis sidus te mensibus addas. 

Qua locus Erigonen jnter Chelasque sequentis 

Panditur ; ipse tibi iam bracchia contrahit ardens 

Scorplos, et caeli iusta plus parte reliquit ; 35 

Quidquid eris, — nam te nee sperant Tartara regem. 

Nee tibi regnandi veniat tarn dira cupido ; 

(Juamvis Elysios miretur Graecia campoe, 

Nee repetita sequi curet Proserpina matrem — 

Da facilem cursum, atque audacibus adnue coeptis, 40 

29.] * Or whether thy ooming shall be lociu Jn geminoe ubi bffdiia ooncavat arcns 

as tbe god of the mimeasiired sea, the sole Scorpios, et cauda fleziaque utrimqiie la- 

power to Claim the Seaman 's bomage, with certis Porrigit in spatiiiiii ngnomm rnembra 

fiiitbest Thule for tby handmaid, and daomm/' When the balanoe was in- 

Tethys buying thee for her daughter with trodaced, it was sometimes plaoed in the 

the dower of all her waves.' * Dens/ * the scorpion's daws, as in a scalptnre referced 

god/ not * a god/ as is shown by * sola, to by Heyne. Anga-tus' birth is said to 

ultima Thule' (ezpressing the extent of the have taken place under Libra, acoording 

dopainion) and ' omnibus undis.' ' In- to the ordinary oomputation, and there may 

mensi maris/ Lncr. 2. 590, the airtiputv be also a oompliment intended to the 

TTovTOQ of Homer. ' Venias/ ' come to be/ justice of bis govemment. ' Sequentis/ 

* become.' *' Nemo repente venit turpis- * next in order/ 

simus/'Jnv. 2.83; 'Mignus venias hederis/' 34.] * Ipse . . . reliquit,' parentheticaL 

Id. 7* 29. The scorpion retires of himself, so that the 

30.] ' Thule/ the extreme northem place is in fact ready for Caesar. ' Ar- 

point of legendary travel, disputed about dens/ as a star, and also as a poisonous 

by the ancient geographers (Strabo 4, creature. 

p. 201), and variously identiüed by the 35.] * Reliquit/ the reading of Med. 

modems with Zetland, Iceland, and Jutland, and others, is more fordble than *relin- 

31.] Caesar is to marry one of the quit,' expressing fnrther the scorpion's 

Oceanides, and to receive as dowry the alacrity. ' Iusta plus parte :' having for- 

whole kingdom of the sea. The expression merly taken more than bis share, now he is 

is like Eur. Med. 234, ^p'^/'^^raiv virepßoXy content with less. 

IIö(7(v TTpiaaOai, 36.] ' Sperant ' Med. (first reading), Rom., 

32.] Caesar is invited to take his place rightly adopted by Wagn. for 'sperent,' 

among the signs of the Zodiac^ which were which would create rather a tautology with 

dentified with living beings. * Tardis ' is the next line. With * sperant' the sense 

generally explained of the summer months, is, * The honour is too great for Tartarus to 

after Manil. 2. 102, ''cum sol ad versa hope; and you cannot be so desirous of 

per astra Aestivum tardis attollit mensibus empire on any terms as to wish to be king 

annum/' but it need be no more than a there.' 

disparaging epithet, intended to exalt the 37.] *Tam dira cupido,' A. 6. 373., 

power of Caesar, who is to speed the 9. 185, which show that *dira' merely 

year, as Cowicy (Davideis, Book 1) says, means ' intense.' The line was not im- 

"The old drudging Sun, from his long- probably the original of Milton's, "To 

beatcn way, Shall at thy voice Start, and reign is worth ambition, though in hell." 

misguide the day." 38, 39.] * Though the Greeks paintglow- 

33.] * Erigonen,' Dict. Biog. under ing pictures of Elysium, and Proserpine 

* Icarius.' *Chelas,' xv^"Ct *^c claws of shows a preference for the world below over 
the scorpion (Arat. 81, fjiydXac knifiaUo the world above.* 

XiyXffc)» which in the early representations 40.] * Vouchsafe me a smooth course, 
of the zodiac occupied the place of a and smile on my bold endeavours, and in 
separate sign. So Oy. M. 2. 195, " Est pity, like mine, for the countryman as hd 
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Ignarosque yiae mecum miseratus agrestis 
Ingredere, et votis iam nunc adsuesce vocari. 

Vere novo, gelidns canis cum montibus humor 
Liquitur et Zephyro putris se glaeba resolvit, 
Depresso incipiat iam tum mihi taurus aratro 45 

Ingemere, et sulco attritus splendescere vomer. 
lila seges demum votis respondet avari 
Agricolae, bis quae solem, bis Mgora sensit ; 
Ulius inmensae ruperunt horrea messes. 
At prius ignotum ferro quam scindimus aequor, 50 

wanden blind and ung^ded» assnme the rique tepentibus auris Laxant arva sinus ;*' 

god, and attune thine ear betimes to the Hör. 1 Od. 4. 1, " Solvitur acris hiems 

voice of prayer.' The sentence begun grata vice veris et Favoni ;" Stat. Theb. 4. 

▼. 24 is here completed. * Da facilem 1, " Tertius horrentem Zephyris laxaverat 

cnrsnni/ a metaphor irom sailing {* cursum annum Phoebus.^' 

dare/ A. 3. 337). Comp. 2. 39» where 45.] The adjuncts * depresso/ * inge- 

Maeoenas is asked to become the com- mere/ ' attritus/ ' splendescere/ imply that 

panion of the voyage, as Caesar here to the ploughing is to be thorough. So 

be its patron. So Ovid (F. 1. 3» quoted by " fortes invertant tamn/' y. 65. The lan- 

Cerda) to Germanicos, " timidae dirige guage of the first clause is borrowed from 

navis iter." ' Audacibus/ like ** sanctos Lucr. 5. 209, " vis hamana . . . valido con- 

aosiis redudere fontis/' 2. 175. Keightley. sueta bidenti Ingemere, et terram pressis 

41.] The ignoranoe of the husbandmen proscindere aratris.'^ * Taurus' here and 

18 inTohred in the poet's undertaking to elsewhere for * hos ' or * iuvencus.' The 

enlighten them. If we believe Virgil to ancients never ploughed with bulls, any 

have found a special motive for writing bis more than the moderns. 
poem in the depressed State of Roman 46.] Serr. quotes from Cato's discourse 

jgridiltiire, there is doubtless an allusion to bis son, " Vir bonus est, M. fili, colendi 

to it here. ' Viae/ perhaps with reference peritus, cuius ferramenta splendent.'' The 

to the metaphor of the preceding line. notion here may be of rubbing off the rust 

* Mecam ' with ' miseratus/ of winter. 

42.] ' Ingredere/ nsed as in A. 8. 513, 47, 48.] The common practice was to 

where Eyander invites Aeneas to take upon plough three times, in spring, summer, and 

him the command of the Tyrrhenians. So autumn ; but where the soil was strong there 

** Adgredere o magnos, aderit iam tempus, was another ploughing in the autumn of the 

hoBores/' £. 4. 48. Caesar there is calied previous year. So Pliny explains the passage 

upon to enter on bis divinity. The other (18. 20), *' quarto seri sulco Virgilius existi- 

interpretation, explaining the word with matur voluisse, cum dixit, optimam esse 

leferenoeto ' viae," begintotread the path,' segetem, quae bis solem, bis frigora sen- 

seema on the whole less likely on account sisset.'^ Heyne comp. Theoer, 25. 25, 

of the words that follow, * votis iam nunc TpnroXoig ünopov kv viunaiv 'Etrd' ore 

adaoesoe yocarL' ßdWovric t^ai rcrpaTroXoctriv ofioiaic» 

43 — 49.] ' Begin to plough as soon as * Sensit' refers to the effect of the plough - 

winter is over. A fourfold ploughing will ing, after which the land would be more 

be repaid by «n abundaut harvest.' alive to feel the hot and cold seasons. See 

43.] Colamella (2. 2, § 2) teils the farmer p. 138. ' Seges * is of course the land. 
not to wait for some fized day, as the be- 49.] * Illius,' segetis. ' Ruperunt hor- 

ginning of spring, but to commence opera- rea :' ' see, the barns are burst at once,' 

tions before the winter is well over, say the perf. expressing instantaneous' action, 

after the ides of January. *Gelidus. . . as in 2. 81. ** Horrea vincat,'' 2. 518. 

jeaolvit' giye the reason why this is the But it would be equally possible, though 

eariiest moment when ploughing can begin. less forcible, to render the perfect, * have 

44.] ' liquitur montibus,' like "liquuntur been known to burst.' 
mpibiis amnes," 2. 185. ' Zephyro' is the 50—63.] * First however understand the 

i^ent by wbose help the liberation takes nature of the soil and climate. Different 

piu». £mm. well comp. 2. 330, " Zephy- soils are adapted to different products, as 
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Yentos et varium caeli praedisoere mor^n 

Cura sit ac patrios cultusque habitusque loconmiy 

Et quid quaeque ferat regio, et quid quaeque recuset. 

Hie segetes, illic Teniunt felicius uvae ; 

Arborei fetus alibi, atque iniussa Tirescunt 55 

Gramina. Nonne vides, crooeoe ut Tmolus odores, 

India mittit ebur, moUes sua tura Sabaei, 

At Cbalybes nudi ferrum, Tiroeaque Pontus 

Castorea, Eliadum paknas Epiros equarum P 

Continuo bas leges aetemaque foedera certis 60 

Inposuit natura locis, quo tempore primum 

Deuealion yacuimi lapides iaetavit in orbem, 

Unde homines nati, durum genus. Ergo age, terrae 

experienoe shows. It is Nature's law, as derstandhig 'crooeoe odoree' of the pecn- 

old as man's creation.' liar smell of the Tmoliaii wine (2. 98) ; bat 

50.] ' At ' Palatine MS. ' Ac ' Med. thia seems rerj anlikely. 

Rom. The former seems better, as the poet 57.] * Mittit,' * sends to Rome.' Forthe 

apparently interrapts himself. indic. see on E. 4. 52. Bat Med. has 

51.] The same qaestion is raised by 'mittat,' which may be right. India pro- 

Varro at the oatset of bis work (1.3. 4), daced the largest elephants (PUny 8. 11), 

and also by Colnmella (1 pref.) who has whenoe ivory is called ' Indos dens ' CatuU. 

Virgil in bis mind. Lucr. l. 296 talks of 62 (64). 48. «Molles soa tora Sabaei:' 

the ' facta ac mores ' of the winds. *' odores, Quos tener e terra divite mittit 

52.] * Patrios cultas,' as we should say, Arabs," Tiball. 2. 2. 4. 

the agricaltaral anteoedents of the spot, 58.] 'At' osed asin 2. 447f distingaish- 

which is spoken of as if it were a penon ing one part of an enameration from another. 

with ancestors. So ' morem caeli ' and ' re- * Cbalybes ' (Dict. 6.), called otiffporkK- 

caset ' imply personifications. The expres- rom iGsch. Prom. j\4, 'Nadi' gives 

sion then is virtually equivalent to ' pro- the picture of them as woridng in the forge, 

prios cultas,' 2. 35. ' Cultusque ' is the like the Cyclopes A. 8. 425. ' Virosa cas- 

reading of the best MSS., so thÄt ' patrios ' torea ' like ' castoreo gravi,' Lncr. 6. 79^> 

belongs to ' habitus ' as well as ' cultus.' the epithet ref^ring to the streng smell. 

Heyne follows others in reading ' cultus,' For the fable and the fiiu:t about the beaver, 

understanding ' patrios cultus ' of the mode see Mayor on Jay. 12. 34. The best * cas- 

of culture practised by the past generation. toreum ' was produced in Pontos ; an in. 

The whole subject is dealt with more at ferior sort in Spain. Strabo 3, p. 163. Gas. 

large by Virgil, 2. J09 foU. 59.] ' The pahns of the mares of Ehs' 

64.] 'Veniunt,' 2. 11. for* the mares which win palms at Elis.' 

55.] With Keightley I have recalled the The object of the breed is said to be pro- 

comma after ' alibi,' so as to make ' fetas ' duced when the breed itsdf is produced. 

and ' gramina ' alike subjects of ' yirescunt,' Thus the expression is not quite parallel to 

which seems specially appropriate where "tertia palma, Diores," A. 5. 339, with 

young trees are spoken of. which it is commonly compared. With 

66.] 'Nonne vides,' a favourite Lucre- 'Epiros' comp. 3. 121, with 'EliAdum,' 

tian expression. So Aratus opens bis Dio- ib. 202. Mares are mentioned as fleeter 

semeia with o^x ^P^^C* 'Tmolus' (Dict. than horses. " Apta quadrigis eqoa," Bor. 

Geog.) is named by no earlier writer than 2 Od. 16. 35. 

Virgil as producing saffron, the place most 60.] ' Continuo ' connected with ' quo 

famous for which was Cilicia, so that it is tempore.' ' Foedera' of the lawsofnatore, 

possible this may be one of Virgil's geo- as in A. l. 62, Lucr. 1. 586., 5. 57f 924. 

graphical inaccuracies. The later writers 62.] " Lapides Pyrrhae iactos,"E. 6. 41. 

who Support Virgil (Columella, Solinus, 63.] ' Durum genus,' because bom from 

and Marcianus Capeila) probably only copy the stones. Comp. 2. 341, Lucr. 5. 926. 

him. Serv. mentions an altematiTe of un- The connezion seems to be tbat the restric* 
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Pingue solum primis extemplo a mensibus anni 
Fortes invertant tauri, glaebasque iacentis 65 

Pulvemlenta coquat maturis soUbus aestas ; 
At si non fuerit tellus fecunda, sub ipsum 
Arcturum tenui sat erit suspendere sulco : 
Illic, officiant laetis ne frugibus herbae, 
Hie, sterilem exiguus ne deserat humor arenam. 70 

Altemis idem tonsas cessare novales, 

tion of certam prodacts to certain soils is qaoque inviolatum/' Col. 3. 13, who imme- 

part of the iron rule of the world, wbich is diately affcerwards talks of " vineam in 

now inhabited by men of rougher mould, summa terra suspendere/' as opposed to 

doomed to labour, and physically adapted planting deep. The notion seems to be 

to it. Work then, Virgil goes on to say, tbat of raising the soil lightly so as to leave 

man and beast, and accomplish your des- it, as it were, hanging in air. 
tiny. Contrast the language of E. 4. 39, 41, 69.] ' lUic ' refers to vv. 64—6, » hie ' to 

when all conntries shall produce all things, w. 67, 68. ' Laetis,' as the quality of the 

and the strength of man and beast no more soil would make the com grow loxuriantly. 

be pnt nnder requisition. Forb. comp. 2. 251, ** Humida maiores 

63 — ^70.] 'Work tben, as soon as weather herbas alit, ipsaqne iusto Laetior.'' 
allows you : plongh with your might in 71 — 63.] * It is well to let your land lie 

spring and cross-plpugh in summer ; that faUow every other season : or again you 

is, where the soil is rieh and strong : if it is may change the crops, and so relieve the 

meagre, a shallow ploughing in September soil at the same time that you tum it to 

will do.' some account.' 

64.] ' Pingue ' emphatic, asv. 67 shows. 71*] ** It can hardly be meant that the 

65.] ' Fortes * emphatic, like ** validis ktnd was to be let lie idle an entire year, 

terram proscinde luvends,'' 2. 237* The for in that case there would be only one 

rhythm of the Hne is obiriously intended to crop in three years. What he means is, 

smt tiie sense. ' Iacentis,' uptumed by the that after the com had been cut in the sum- 

plough and lying ezposed to the sun. The mer, the land was to be let to lie and get a 

Word is probably meant to indicate that scurfof weeds tili the following spring, when 

tibere should be a second ploughing, or they were to be ploughed in." Keightley, 

cross-plougfaing in summer. See on vy. 47, who, however, on v. 47, quotes a passage 

48, and comp. 2. 261, " Ante supinatas from Simond's Travels in Italy and Sicily, 

Aqoiloni ostendere glaebas." ' * Let the showing tbat the extreme view of the length 

doids be exposed fbr summer to bake them of time allowed to elapse between the crops 

to dust with its füll mellow suns.' is countenanced by the present practice at 

66.] ' Maturis ' of füll midsummer heat ; Sciacca on the south coast of Sicily. " When 

but it seems also to oontain the notion of the land is manured, which is rarely the 

actirely ripening. case, it yields com every year, otherwise 

670 ^ ^^ ^* ^> " Graciles clivi non once in three years : thus, first year corn 

sunt aestate arandi, sed circa Septembres (fromento) ; second year fallow, and the 

Calendas : quoniam si ante hoc tempus weeds mowed for hay ; third, ploughing 

proscinditur, effeta et sine succo humus several times, and sowing for the fourth 

aestivo sole peruritur, nullasque virium re- year " (p. 476). Dickson (Husbandry of 

liqniaB habet." This September ploughing the Andents, vol. i. pp. 444 foll.) condudes 

19 iqpparently meant to supersede both win- from a study of the agricultural writers that 

t6r and summer ploughing : Col. however fallowing was the general mle in Italy. 

goes on to say, that the ploughing must be ** When the several authors," says he, 

repeated shortly after, so that sowing may " treat of ploughing, and direct at what sea- 

take place at the beginning of the equinoc- sons this Operation should be performed, 

tial rains. they have the fallow land only in view. The 

68.] " Non. Septemb. Arcturas exoritur," seasbns of ploughing . . . were in the spring 

CoL 1. 2. * Suspendere tellnrem,' not and summer, wbile the crop was on the 

' aratmm,' as Forb. takes it. ** Neque enim ground ; for the seed-time was in autumn, 

panim reibrt suspensissimum esse pastina- and the harvest in the end of summer. The 

tum [sc^m], et, si fieri possiti vestigio directions given must therefore relate only 
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Et segnem patiere situ durescere campum ; 

Aut ibi flava seres mutato sidere farra, 

Unde prius laetum siliqua quassante legumen 

Aut tenuis fetus viciae tristisque lupini 75 

Sustuleris fragilis calamos silvamque sonantem. 

TJrit enim lini campum seges, urit avenae, 

Urunt Lethaeo perftusa papavera somno : 

Sed tamen altemis facilis labor ; arida tantum 

Ne saturare fimo pingui pudeat sola, neve 80 

to the fftllow. It would seem tbat they 7^0 * The pulse wbich is laxuriant with 

considered the ploughings given to land thiä quivering pod ' — s description of the bean. 

had carried a crop the preceding year, and Pliny 18. 21. 

was immediately to be sown for another, as 76-] * Tenuis vidae :* " The tare or vetch 

of so little consequence that it was peedless is calied slight because its bahn is so slender 

to give any directions about them. From and its seed so small, oompared with those 

this we may conclude that they considered of the bean or pea." Keightley. ' Tristis/ 

ploughing and sowing immediately after a ' bitter/ as in 2. 126. Vetches and lapines 

crop as bad husbandry, and only to be prac- were supposed actually to enrich the land, 

tised in a case of necessity ; or at least that acting as manure if immediately after they 

they were of opinion that very little of their had been cut the roots were ploughed in 

land was so rieh as to allow this kind of and not left to dry in the ground. Ck>l. 2. 

management.'' Compare Daubeny's Lee« 13. 

tures, p. 125. * Altemis/ * altemately/ im- 76.] * Silvam/ like * calamos/ bdongs 

plying no more than that the husbandman to * vidae * and * lupini/ expressing the 

instead of sowing every lime is to sow every lazuriance of the crop. So * aspera silva/ 

other time. * Idem/ as we should say, * at v. 152, of burrs and oedtrops. 

the same time/ implying that the mies 770 The general sense is that the same 

already given do not ezhaust the subject. crop, invariably repeated, will exhaust the 

'* Sapienter idem Contrahes . . . vela," Hör. soil. Flax, oats, and poppies are spedfied 

2 Od. 10. 22. ' Tonsas,' * reaped.' " Colonus merely as instances of this rule, though of 

agros uberis tondet soli," Sen. Phoen. 130. course they are chosen as significant in- 

For * novalis,' see E. 1. 71| note. Here it stances. Virgil then goes on to say that, 

apparently means ' fallow-land,' the word though this is the tendency of these crops 

being used proleptically. in tbemselves, it need not be apprehended 

72.] ' Situ :' " Sed nos de agitatione terrae when they are made to altemate with each 

nunc loquimur, non de situ,'' Col. 2. 2. other, if only the soil is renovated after each 

§ 6. Here ' situ * may denote not only re- crop by plentiful manuring. This is sub- 

pose, but the sQiirf that forms on things stantially the Interpretation of Wagn., and 

allowed to lie, as * durescere * seems to seems the only satisfactory one.^ ' lini :' 

mean the physical effect of exposure to the ** Tremellius obesse maxime ait solo virus 

air. dceris et lini, alterum quia sit salsae, alte- 

73.] 'Mutato sidere,* because wbeat would mm quia sit fervidae naturae,*' CoL 2. 13, 

not be sown at the same time of the year as who goes on to quote the present passage. 

pulse. See vv. 215, 220. * Sidere ' is used 78.] Comp. A. 5. 854, " ramum Lethaeo 

strictly, as in v. 1, as the seasons of the rore madentem Vique soporatum Stygia." 

year were marked by the constellations. 79.] * Labor * of the field. * Rotation 

Keightley seems right after Voss in suppos- will lighten the strain.' *' Mox et frumen- 

ing these two crops to be sown in the same tis labor additus," v. 150. * Arida ' and 

year, the pulse in spring, the wheat in ' effetos * are emphatic — after the parching 

autumn. * Farra,' properly 'speit:' here and exhausting effect of each crop. Wemay 

probably com in general. "The Romans renderfreely 'only thinkof the dried-up soil, 

seem to have had some glimpses of the doc- and be not afraid to give it its fiU of rieh 

trine of the rotation of crops : but it does manure : think of the exhausted field, and 

notappear that any System of culturefounded fling about the grimy ashes broadcast.' 

upon this knowledge was in general use 80.] ' Pudeat,' because shame restrains 

among them/' Daubeny, p. 124. men from excess in anything. Comp. £. 
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EfPetos cinerem inmuiiduiii iactare per agros. 
Sic quoque mutatis requiescunt fetibus arva. 
Nee nulla interea est inaratae gratia terrae. 
Saepe etiam sterilis incendere profuit agros 
Atque levem stipulam crepitantibus urere flammis : 85 
Sive inde occultas viris et pabula terrae 
Pinguia coneipiunt ; sive Ulis omne per ignem 
Exeoquitur vitium, atque exsudat inutüis humor ; 
Seu pluris calor ille vias et caeca relaxat 
Spiramenta, novas veniat qua sueus in herbas ; 90 

Seu durat magis, et venas adstringit hiantis, 
Ne tenues pluviae, rapidive potentia solis 
Acrior, aut Boreae penetrabile frigus adurat. 
Multum adeo, rastris glaebas qui frangit inertis 

7* 44, note. ' Iactare ' in the same way to the modern practice of buming away the 

seems to imply profuseness. turf, though Virgirs words woald be a good 

82.] ' Sic quoque ' is explained by ' mu- Statement of its salutary effects. 
tatis fetibus.' Rest is gained by a change of 88.] * Vitium * as the cold in soils is 

crops as well as by leaving the land untUled. called * sceleratum,' 2. 256. 

83.] ' Nor is the land meantime, while 90.] * Spiramenta/ 4. 39. So ' spira- 

enjoying its rest, thankless and unfruitful, cula/ Lucr. 6. 493 ; * spiramina/ Lucan 10. 

because unploughed.' * Gratia ' is said of 247> ' Qua ' follows * viis ' similarly A. 5. 

land which repays the labour bestowed on 590. 

it^ and restcnres the seed committed to it 91.] The object of 'durat' seems to be 

with interest. ** Siccum, densum, et macrum the land itself rather than the pores, * venas 

[agri genus] . . .netractatumquidemgratiam hiantis.' The ezplanations given are appa- 

referet/' CoL 2. 2, § 7* So Martial uses ' in- rently intended to vary more or less accord- 

gratns ' of a field that does not bear. ' In- ing to the different kinds of soll. 
aratae terrae/ genitive after * gratia/ the 92.] * Tenues/ * subtie/ ' penetrating.' 

thanklessness of unploughed land — the ** Tennis que subibit Halitus/' 2. 349. ' Flu- 

thanklessnesSy as it were, of that which has viae ' is of course grammatically constructed 

nothing to be thankfnl for. with 'adurant/ supplied from * adurat/ which 

84—93.] * Buming stubble is a good however belongs to it in sense only so far as 

tiiing, either as invigorating the soll, or as it contains the general notion of injuring. 

gettingrid of its moisture, or as opening its See on A. 2. 780. * Rapidi/ E. 2. 10. 
pores, or as acting astringently.' 93.] * Penetrabile :' '* penetrale fHgus/' 

84.] 'Saepe' with 'profuit.' 'Sterilis Lucr. 1. 494. 'Adurat:' cold is said to 

agros' is perhaps rightly explained by bum not only by poets (e. g. Ov. M. 14. 

Keightley of the lands from which the com 763, " frigus adurat Poma "), but by prose 

had been carried, and which therefore have writers, as Tac. A. 13. 35, " ambusti muU 

notbing but the stubble on them. torum artus vi frigoris." Gerda quotes 

85.] ' Levem stipulam,' v. 289. Emm. Aristot. Meteor. 4. 5, Kativ Xsyfrai Kai 

comp. Ov. M. 1. 492, " Utque leves sti- Ofpfxaivnv rö ^vxpovt oifx o}c tö Ot^yLov, 

pulae demtis adolentur aristis." The most äWä nf awaytiv ^ ävTiirtpuaravai tö 

common mode of reaping was to cut the dep/tiov. So dnoKaUaOai is used in Theo- 

com in the middle of the straw, leaving the phr. and the Greoponica of the effect of in- 

rest in the gronnd. Varro, R. R. I. 50. tense cold. 

The rfaythm again is accommodated to the 94—99.] ' Harrowing is useful, and so is 

sense. cross-ploughing.' 

86.] Daubeny (pp. 91 foll.) acce))ts all 94.] " Our way, after breaking a tield, is 

Vizgil's r^asons but the last, ' seu durat,' to give it a good tearing up with a heavy 

&c., remarldng that light and sandy soils harrow with iron teeth, drawn by two or 

are injured by the Operation. He adds that more horses. The ancients, who were un- 

Üie anddnts do not seem to have reached acquainted with this harrow, used 
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Yimineasquo trahit cratis, iuTat arva ; neque illum 95 
Flava Ceres alto nequiquam spectat Olympo ; 
Et qui, proscisso quae suscitat aeqnore terga, 
Kursus in obKquum verso perrumpit aratro, 
Exercetque frequens tellurem, atquer inperat arvis. 

Humida solstitia atque hiemes orate serenas, loo 

Agricolae ; hibemo laetissima pdvere ferra. 
Laetus ager : nuUo tantum se Mysia cultu 

to break the clods by manual labour with breaks across.' ' Terga,' of tbe sorfiice prc- 

an implement called a * rastrum/ or a ' äfeur- sented by the dods, 2. 236. 
culuin :* and theo, to pülverize it, tbe men 99.] ' Exercet :' " Patema mrA bobus ex- 

[or perbaps ozen] drew over it bush-harrows eroet suis/' Hör. Epod. 2. 3. ' Inperat 

(crates), nearly the same as now in use/' anris*/ "ut fertüibos agris non est inperan- 

Keigbtley, who ezplains * rastrum ' to be a dum, dto enim ezhauriet iUos non inter- 

kind of rake, beavy, with iron teeth, probably missa feconditas, ita animomm inpetns as- 

four in number (Cato 10). * Inertis ' denotes sidaus labor frangit," Sen. de Tranq. 15, 

the State of the dods when left to them- which however refen to constant sow- 

selves, not antike '' segnem campam," v. 72. ing (comp. * inperare vitibns/ to task yincs 

95.] * Gratis/ V. 166. by making them bear, Mnperare TOd,' to 

96.] ' Flava Ceres/ ** mbicunda Ceres/' task the voioe by exerting it), rather than 

V. 316, Homer's ^avOri Ariiirirrip, the epi- as here to constant breaking np of the 

thet here seemingly indicating the natare of ground. Cic. De Sen. 15 says of the earth 

the reward. ' Neque — nequiquam/ A. 6. ** quae nunquam recusat inperinm,'' and so 

117' Ceres does not regaiti him yainly, as the author of the lines prefized to the 

if she were an idle spectator, or were unable Aendd, '* ut quam vis avido parerent arva 

to help. So * respicere ' of divine aid E. colono.'' Comp, the use of * subigere ' for 

1. 28. VirgU may have thought of Hes. thorough cultivation. 

Works 299, Ipyd^tv, nkptrijt diov yevof, 100—117.] * D>7 winters and wet sum- 

o^pa (TB Aifibc 'ExOaipyf ^iX'sy U u* ivark- mers are best for the land. It is well to 

ipavo^ ^tififirrip, Tlie spelling * nequi- irrigate the field after sowing — well, too, to 

quam,' adopted by Wagn., is supported by let the cattle eat down the young com, if 

the general practice of Med., by the Vati- too luxuriant, and to drain off water when 

can fragment, and by the Canon. MS. It the land is too meist/ Here again there 

assumes that the word is derived, not irom seems no great connexion between the 

* quidquam,' but from * quiquam,' the old various precepts. 

form of the abl., so that we may compare 100.] Macrobius (Sat. 5. 20) says that 

' nequaquam.' Virgil has followed the words of a * rusticum 

97*] Virgil means merely to distinguish canticum,' coutained in a volume of verse 

the processes of harrowing and cross- older than any of the conipositions of the 

ploughing, though he expresses himself as Latin poets. ** Hibemo pulvere, yemo 

if both were not carried on by the same luto, grandia farra, Camille, metes." ' Sol- 

individual, or applied to the same land. He stitium,' properly of either solstioe; when 

seems to be enumerating the different parts used alone, restricted to the summer. ** Sic 

of cultivation without much regard to order, multas hiemes atque octogesima vidit sol- 

forgetting that he has already recommended stitia," Juv. 4. 92. 

cross-ploughing, v. 48. < Proscindere ' is 102.] 'Maesia' was the reading of the 

the technical term for the first ploughing, old editions ; but * Mysia ' is supported by 

the second being expressed by * offringere,' the best MSS., and required by Üie oon- 

the third by * Urare.' * Suscitat ' is illus- text, being the region of which Gargarus, 

trated by * inertis,' v. 94, and also by * sus- the top of Mount Ida, forms a part. The 

pendere,' v. 68. Though in the present fertility of Gargarus (or of the lower lands 

tense, it must not be understood as implying about it) was proverbial. " Giargara quot 

that ploughing was to be immediately fol- segetes, quot habet Methymna racemos," 

lowed by cross-ploughing, as the two took Ov. A. A. 1. 67> The sense then seems 

place at different times, but merely as de- to be, as Heyne takes it, * Mysia is 

noting the husbandman's habitual practice. never so much in its pride, and Gargarus 

' The dods which he tnms up he aiterwards nev^ so marvellously fertile, as in a dry 
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lactat et ipsa siias mirantur Gargara messis. 

Quid dicam, iacto qui semine commiims arva 

Inseqidtur cumulosque mit male pinguis arenae ? 105 

Deinde satis fluvium inducit rivosquo sequentis, 

Et, cum exustus ager morientibus aestuat herbis, 

Ecee supercüio clivosi tramitis undam 

Elicit ? üla cadens raueum per levia murmur 

Saxa ciet, scatebrisque arentia temperat arva. iio 

Quid, qui, ne gravidis procumbat culmus aristis, 

Luxuriem segetum tenera depaseit in herba, 

winter/ as if he had said * Mysia et Gargara continuation of the description, or a differ- 

86 iactant/ Wagn. however adopts another ent picture, irrigation from a height as 

Interpretation suggested by Macrobins (nbi distinguished from irrigation on a level. 

Bup.), * No Mysian coltivation can eqnal a * Herbis ' must mean the blades of com, 

common field in a dry winter :' but then not the grass, which would not be growing 

' ipsa snas mirantur Gargara messis * would in a com-field. With tbe language comp, 

be Tory awkwardly expressed. *CultuHhenis E. 7> ^7) *'Aret ager: vitio moriens sitit 

not to be pressed, the meaniug being merely aeris herba." 
'Mysian farmingis never so successful/ &c. 108.] * Clivosi tramitis/ i. e. ' clivi per 

103.] Comp. 2. 82. quem unda tramitem facit/ ' trames * being 

104.] * Quid dicam/ a form of enumera- used proleptically. The force of * ecce ' at 

tion, y. 311. 'Qui/ antecedent omitted, once giving the picture and expressing the 

as in £. 2. 71 > &c. * Iacto/ 2. 317' The unexpected relief to the seil, should not be 

metaphor, as Keightley has seen, is from a neglected. ' And when the scorched laud 

soldier throwing his lance, and then Coming is in a glow, and the com-blades dying — O 

to dose quarters sword in band. joy ! from the brow of the channelled slope 

105.] * Ruit/ * levels/ whereas " ruam he entices the flood : see ! down it tumbles, 

aoervos/' Hör. 2 S. 5. 22, means * to heap waking hoarse murmurs among the smooth 

up/ So " Sol ruit/' A. 3. 508, means stones, and allaying the sun-struck grouiid 

'goes down/ "ruebat dies/' A. 10. 256, as it bubbles on/ 

* was Coming up.* The notion of the word 109.] Serv. reminds us that *elices' is 

seems to be that of violent movement : the the technical word for drains, and * aqui- 

direction of the movement depends on the lices ' for men employed to discover watcr. 

oontext. * Cumulos * seems rightly under- The latter word may be derived from * lacio,' 

stood by Dickson (vol. i. p. 518) of the though the older form * aquileges ' points 

earth at the tops of the ridges, which is rather to * lego :' the former is perhaps still 

brought down by rakes or hurdles on the more doubtful, as the analogy of * coUiciac ' 

seed, comparing CoL 2. 4, § 8, " inter duos or * colliquiae ' is in favour of ' liquo.' * lUa 

latius distantis sulcos medius cumulus sie- cadens :' tw fi'sv n rrpopcovroc, vttö ^i]- 

cam sedem frumentis praebeat." * Male (piöee äiratrai 'O^XcOvrat* rö Ss t CiKa 

pinguis,' *non pinguis,' Uke 'male sanus' Karfißofitvov ceXapvZ^ci, II. 21. 260. 
for * insanus,' Serv., an Interpretation which 1 10.] * Temperat :' " frigidus aera vesper 

enables us to give ' arenae ' its ordinary Temperat," 3. 337* Contrast Her. 3 Od. 

sense, and agrees better, as Wagn. remarks, 19. 6, '* quis aquam temperet ignibus?" 

with what follows, where dry ground re- where it is the cold that is mitigated. 
quiring irrigation is spoken of. 111.] * Quid, qui ' is explained by 'di- 

106.] " Satis f segetibus, agris satis, id cam,* v. 104, otherwise the construction 

est, seminatis : nam participium est," Serv. might be the same as in E. 9. 44 (note). 

*' iSegiMn^w, quia quo duxerit sequuntur," * Gravidis— aristis :* Cerda comp. Hes. 

Id. In IL 21. 257 foll., on which parts of Works 473, ladk Kiv adpoavvy «rrax»'« f 

this description are closely modelled, the vivoitv ipatt. 

trench-maker ^SaroQ poov rfyifiovivUf and 112.] Heyne comp. Pliny 18. 17. " Lux- 

the water ^9avu Sk tb Kai rbv äyovra, uria segetum castigatur dente pecoris in 

From the description it seems piain that the herba dumtaxat : et depastae quidem vcl ' 

irrigation takes place in warm weather, after saepius nullam in spica injuriam sentiunt." 

the com has begun to get up. This luxuriance was occasionally corrected 

107.] It is not clear whether this is a by harrowing, ' pectinatio/ Id. ib. 21. 
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Cum primum sulcos aequant sata P quique paludis 
CoUectum humorem bibula deducit arena ? 
Praesei^im incertis si mensibus amnis abundans * 115 
Exit, et obducto late tenet omnia limo, 
TJnde cavae tepido sudant humore lacunae. 

Nee tarnen, haec cum sint hominumque boumque labores 
Versande terram experti, nihil inprobus anser 
Strymoniaeque grues et amaris intiba fibris 120 

Officiunt aut umbra nocet. Pater ipse colendi 
Haud facilem esse viam voluit, primusque per artem 
Movit agros, curis acuens mortalia corda, 

113.] * Sulcos * here are the tops of the 119.] * Versare/ Kke * vertere/ v. 2, with 

forrows, or rather the ridges betweeü the a fiirther notion of frequency. 'Inprobus:' 

furrows, as Dickson remarks (vol. i. p. 517 'probus ' is frequently ooupled with * pa- 

note). dicus * (comp, note on v. 80), ezpressing 

114.] * Deducere/ of drawing off water, the civic virtue of moderation and respect 

▼. 269. * Bibula arena ' might be referred, for the rights of others. Hence 'inprobus' 

with Keightley, to the soil from which the denotes the absence of such moderation and 

water is drawn off, called ' arena ' with re- respect, and as such is applied to the wanton 

ference to the water, but the scope of the malice of a persecuting power which makes 

passages seems rather to require that it its victims like itself, E. 8. 49 (note), to the 

should be taken instrumentally, so that it unscrupulous rapacity of a noxious animal, 

would seem to refer to the drains, which 3. 431, A. 2. 356 &c., and even to things 

Col. 2. 2 and others recommend to have which are ezacting and ezoessive, v. 145, 

half fiUed with smallstonesorgravel. Heyne A. 12. 687. So here the goose is charac- 

refers to Dickson to show that sand is some- terized as unconscionable, regardless of its 

times mized with soil in order to absorb own and the farmer's dues. Comp, the use 

moisture, but he does not give the page, and of ävaiSvigt e. g. of Sisyphus' stone. Of 

I have not found it. " Bibulam lavit (pavit) the goose Palladius (1. 30) says, ''Anser 

aequor arenam,'' Lucr. 2. 376. locis consitis inimicus est, quia sata et 

115.] ' Incertis mensibus' is explained morsu laedit et stercore," the latter part of 

of the months when the weather cannot be the Charge being, as Martyn observes, a 

depended on, i. e. the spring and autumn vulgär error. 

(comp. vv. 311 foU. Lucr. 6. 357—378); 120.] ' Strymoniae :' see on E. 1. 55. 

in this case the spring. Forb. comp. Lucan No other writer seems to speak of cranes as 

4. 49, " incertus aer." The words them- enemies to the farmer. ' Intiba :' chicory 

selves would more naturally mean ' at un- or succory would be injurious, as Tumebus 

certain seasons.' Probus, Gramm. 1, men- (27. 25) explains, both directly, as s weed, 

tions a reading ' certis.' and indirectly, as attracting geese, which 

116.] * Exit ' of a river, A. 2. 496. are fond of it (Col. 8. 1 4). ' Amaris fibris ' 

11 7-] * Sudant humore,' Lucr. 6. 943. would rather point to the direct effect; but 

Keightley rightly gives the force of the line, the words may be merely omamental. 

' Whence if the water is not drawn off before 121.] ' ümbra,* v. 157. E. 10. 76, " no- 

the SUD begins to act on it, it might rot the cent et frugibus umbrae." ' Pater ipse :' 

plants.' comp, generally Hes. Works 42 foll. where 

118 — 146.] ' Besides all this, the farmer the difficulties introduced by Zeus are attri- 

has many enemies to fight with — birds, buted to his resentment against Prometheus, 

weeds, and shade. Such is Jove's ordi- ' Ipse ' added to the name of a god seems 

nance : it was he that introduced labour. to express dignity, as Wagn. remarks, ' the 

Before him men had everything to their great Father himself,' though this does not 

hands, and property was not : he brought always exhaust its meaning. See on v. 328. 

in dangers and difficulties, to sharpen hu- 122.] ' Per artem,' A. 10. 136, 

man wit: and so inventions and discoverics 123.] 'Movit,' 2. 316. Comp, the use 

multiplied, under pressure of want.' of ' suscito ' v. 97f * agito,* note on v. 72. 

118.] * Boumque labores,' V. 325 ;" ho- 'Corda,' inolder Latin, 'the intellect.' "Aliis 

minumque urbisque labores," A. 2. 284. cor ipsum animus videtor, ex quo exoordes, 
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Nee torpere gravi passus sua regna vetemo. 

Ante lovem nuUi subigebant arva coloni ; 125 

Ne signare qtddem aut partiri limite campum 

Fas erat : in medium quaerebant, ipsaque tellus 

Omnia Kberius, nullo poscente, ferebat. 

nie malnm virus serpentibus addidit atris, 

Praedarique lupos iussit, pontumque moveri, 130 

Mellaque decussit foliis, ignemque removit, 

Et paÄsim rivis currentia vina repressit, 

XJt varias usus meditando extunderet artis 

Paulatim, et sulcis frumenti quaereret herbam, 

vecordes, ooncordesqüe dicuntur, et Nasica Fruges et Cererem ferunt/' Hör. 3 Od. 24. 

ille pmdens, bis consul, corcalamy et egregie 12. Forb. 

cordatus bomo catus JEMn* Sextus," Cic. 129.] Tbe extinction of tbe serpent and 

Tose. 1.9. So '* hebeti cognoscere corde/' tbe pacification of tbe woIf are to signalize 

Lucr. 4. 51, tbe opp. of 'acuens corda.' tbe retum of tbe golden age. E. 4.24., 

Tbis and tbe next line give tbe good side of 5. 60. * Malum ' may be used, as Serv. 

tbe cbanges of tbe silver age, as if labour tbinks, because ' virus * is a neutral word 

were necessary for tbe development of man. for animal fluid : bnt it seems more obvious 

Tbe old mytbology, bowever, like our own to take * virus * in its ordinary sense, and 

revelation, taugbt tbat man first became regard ' malum * as a piece of descriptive 

deteriorated, and tbat tbe cbange in bis simplicity, like *' malos fures/' Hör. 1 S. 1. 

relation to nature was intended as bis 77* * Ater ' frequently occurs as an epitbet 

punisbment. of serpents, wben it would not be easy to 

126.] 'Ne' is tbe reading of tbe best say wbetber it is to be construed in its 

MSS. : otbers bave * nee/ whicb was once primitive sense of * black,* or its derivative 

adopted by Heyne. Tbe latter would not meaning of ' deadly/ tbougb it may include 

be incorrect, as 'nee — quidem * migbt ap- botb. In 4. 407» wbere it is applied to a 

parently stand for ' et ne — quidem :* but it tiger, it seems to mean tbe latter. 
is at any rate unnecessary. Tbe sense 130.] * Moveri,' deponent, *to swell.' 

seems to be, tbe ground was sacred not only To understand it of saiUng would anticipate 

from breaking up by tbe plougb but from v. 136, as Heyne remarks. Forb. comp, 

division by tbe landmark. Tbe tbougbt will Lucr. 5. 1909, wbere tbe sea is described as 

hardly bear to be put into a more prosaic rising and falling idly so long as tbere were 

sbape, as tbougb agriculture and property no sbips for it to tbreaten ; but tbe two 

are doubtiess connected, Virgil would passages are contrasted as well as parallel, 

scaroely speak of tbe latter as necessarily wbat is tbe second stage witb Virgil answer- 

going before tbe former. Ov. M. 1 . 136 post- ing to tbe normal State witb Lucretius. 
pones tbe division of tbe land tili tbe brazen 131.] 'Mella:' see E. 4. 30, note. 

age, cnltivation baving begun in tbe silver. ' Ignemque removit :' jcpvi^e Sk nvp, Hes. 

For * limitatio * see Dict. Ant. (ed. 2) *ager,' Works öO, wbo goes on to teil bow Prome- 

or ' agrimensores ' (ed. 1). ' Signare * may tbeus defeated tbe purpose of Zeus bysteal- 

contain a reference to ' assignatio.' ing tbe fire. 

1270 ' ^^ medium,' 4. 157, witb a view 132.] '' Flumina iam lactis, iam flumina 

to tbe common stock. Tbis refers to ' ne nectaris ibant," Ov. M. 1. 111. 'Passim' 

signare quidem,' &c. * Ipsaque tellus ' to witb ' currentia.' 

'ante lovem.' 'Ipsaque tellus :' icap7r6i/ 133] 'Usus:' see on 2. 22. It is virtually 

S' i^ept ZiiSwpoQ apovpa AvrofjidTTi voWSv personified, wbence * meditando.* * Ex- 

Ti KOI äipOovovt Hes. Works 118. So even tunderet artis,* 4. 315, wbere 'experientia,* 

in Lucretius* view of tbe World (2. 1159),^ v. 316, answers to 'usus' bere. Gerda 

" Ipsa dedit dulds fetus et pabula laeta,* comp. Hom. Hymn to Hermes, 508, (ro^'njQ 

Quae nunc vix nostro grandescunt aucta kKfidaaaro rsxvn*^* 
labore." 134.] ' Paulatim ' is illustrated by Lucr. 

128.] 'Liberius' seems to include botb 5. 1452, " Usus et inpigrae simul experien- 

generosity and freedom from extemal con- tia mentis Paulatim docuit pedetemtim pro- 

straint. " Inmetata quibus iugera liberas gredientis." Comp, tbe following Imes, 
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Ut silicis yenis abstrusum excuderet ignem. 135 

Tunc alnos primum fluyii sensere cavatas ; 

Navita tum stellis numeros et nomina fecit, 

Pleiadas, Hyadas, claramque Lycaonis Aroton ; 

Tum laqueis captare feras, et fallere visoo 

Inyentimi, et .magnos canibus circumdare saltus. 140 

Atque alius latum funda iam yerberat amnem ; 

Alta pctens, pelagoque alius trahit humida lina. 

Tum fem rigor atque argutae lamina serrae, — 

Nam primi euneis semdebant fissile lignimi — 

Tum yariae yenere artes. Labor omnia yicit 145 

Inprobus et duris urguens in rebus egestas. 

which Virgil doubtless had before bim. We mark of tbe retum of the golden age, E. 5. 

might bave expected * ut ' for ' et ' here, 60. Gerda quotes Soph. Ant. 343 folL, 

and ' et ' for ' ut ' (which is giTen by some where man is said to show his sagadty bj 

MSS.) in the next line : yirgil, however, snaring beasts, birds, and fishes. 

has chosen to vary the expression, coupling 1 40.] See on E. 6. 56. 

a particular fact with a general, and then 141.] 'Funda,' Dict. A. 'Retis.' 

subjoining a seoond particular, as a co-ordi- 142.] The strncture of tbe line shows 

nate clause with the two. * Sulcis ' seems unmistakeably that * alta petens ' refers to 

to mean not in but ' by fiirrows.* * Might what has gone before. The meaning seems 

get com by ploughing.' merely to be that the fisher throws his cast- 

135.] " Quaerit pars semina ilammae, ing-net as deep as he can. The words are 

Abstrusa in venis silicis," A. 6. 6. ' Ab- elsewhere used of the sea ; but as they 

strusum/ ' thrust away * (by Jupiter). * Ex- are also applied to shooting into the air 

cuderet,' A. 1. 174. (A. 5. 608, where the structure of the 

136.] * AIdos,' as growing on the river Une is the same), there can be no reason 

banks (E. 6. 63, note), and thus suggesting why they should not here be said of a 

the experiment. ' Sensere,' * feit the weight river, of which ' altus ' is not an un- 

of.' common epithet (4. 333). ' Lina ' used 

137.] * Facere nomen alicui' is a phrase of a net like Xiva. The drag-net is here 

(4. 272), to which * numeros ' is added here meant. 

by a kind of zeugma. With tbe thougbt 143.] * Ferri rigor,' * ferrum rigidum.' 

comp. Soph. Naup. fr. 2 (Wagn.), I^evpe d' " Rigor auri solvitur aestu," Lucr. 1. 492. 

ätrrpüiv fjLBTpa xai 7repi(rrpo0d{; . . .'Apic- Ov. M. 1. 141, of the iron age, *' lamque 

rot; (XTpo<pag rc Kai Kvvbc ypvxpäv Svfftv, nocens ferrum ferroque nocentius aurum 

Still closer, if the parallel may be allowed, Prodierat." * Serrae :* the invention of the 

is Psalm 147- 4, '' He telleth the number of saw was attributed by some to Daedalus 

the Stars : He calleth them all by their (Pliny 7« 56), by others to his nephew (Ov. 

names." M. 8. 244, where the hint is said to bave 

138.] For the lengthening of the last syl- been taken from the back-bone of a fish), by 

lable of ' Pleiadas/ comp. E. 2. 53 note. others to Talus (Sen. Ep. 90). 

* Hyadas,' A. 1. 744. * Lycaonis Arcton,' 144.] A. 6. 181. Jacob Bryant thought 

like ** Scyllam Nisi," E. 6. Ti. Ovid con- the present line spurious, and Hejrne agrees 

nects the three similarly (M. 13. 293), with him. It is certainly awkward, as one 

" Pleiadasque, Hyadasque, inmunemque might bave supposed that deaving of wood 

aequoris Arcton." ' Ciaram * is empbatic. did not go on in the golden age 4 but Virgil 

Aratus (Phaen. 40) speaks of HeUce as may very well not bave been thoroughly 

fcadap^ Kai kirKppdffffaaOai iroißrif HoWrj consistent in his conception of the progress 

^aivofjLtvij k\iKTi7rpü)Tri(;d'7rb vvKTOQ. The of society. 

present line is of course mainly in apposi- 145.] * Vicit * the best MSS. ; * vindt,' 

tion to * nomina,' but it may bave also a the other reading.(Pal.), is less appropriate, 

roference to * numeros,' as it is itself a" sort as the poet is narrating, not uttering a sen- 

of enuraeration. timent. 

139.] The absenoe of snares is to be one 146] 'Inprobus,' note on v. 119. 
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Prima Ceres ferro mortalis vertere terram 

Instituit, cum iam glandes atque arbuta sacrae 

Deficerent silvae et victum Dodona negaret. 

Mox et fnimentis labor additus, ut mala culmos ISO 

Esset robigo segnisque horreret in arvis 

Carduus ; intereimt segetes, subit aapera süva, 

Lappaeque tribolique, interque nitentia culta 

Infelix lolium et steriles dominantur avenae. 

Quod nisi et adsiduis herbam insectabere rastris^ 155 

Et sonitu terrebis aves, et ruris opaci 

Whether the notion here is that of ezcess, relapse into barbarism, not to dwell on thc 

as there suggested, or of unscrapiiloasness, question bow it is tbat man still bas tbe 

is not easy to say. Emm. comp. Tbeocr. Option of following a diet wbich since tbe 

21. If ä. 'irtvittf Aio^avTi, fi6va rdc vsx^^C golden age bas been forbidden bim. 
lycipci. 150.] ' Soon bowever tbe wbeat bad 

147 — 159.] 'Ab for agricnltiurey it was plagues of its own.' < Labor/ of tbe suf- 

introduoed by Ceres. Even tbat was after- ferings of tbings inanimate, v. 79* * Ut' 

wards made difficolt by diseases in tbe wbeat may merely denote a consequence, as in 

and tbe introsion of weeds : in fact, tbe ' accidit ut ;' but tbe passage will gain 

farmer bas to use every exertion if bewould force if we suppose it to indicate tbe will 

not submit to fiulore and bunger.' of Jupiter, 'additus ut' implying some- 

147.] Tbe sowing of com bas been tbing like * edictum est ut.' * Tbe baleful 

already mentioned (y. 134) as a feature of mildew was bidden to eat tbe stems, and 

tbe tSher age ; its introduction is bere tbe lazy tbistle to set up its spikes in tbe 

spoken of more at lengtb. ' Ceres/ v. 7* fields.' 

148.] It is doubtful whetber < glandes 151.] * Robigo/ mildew, was controlled, 

atque arbnta' are tbe subject of ' deficerent' according to tbe Italian belief, by a god, 

('sacrae silvae' being tbe gen.), or its 'Robigus,' or a goddess, * Robigo,' wbo 

object. 'Deficere' generally takes an acc. were propitiated by a special festival, tbe 

of the p^'son or tbing iailed or forsaken. * Robigalia' (see Dict. A. ' Robigalia,' wbere 

Varro however, R. R. 3. 16, bas * defidant tbe ezistence of tbese deities is questioned). 

animum,' spealdng of bees, and the analogy ' Segnis,' as it were, tbe symbol of in- 

of ' sufficio ' may be urged. Comp. 2. 520, activity, growing up wbere tbe field is left 

" dant arbuta sUvae." * Sacrae ' is ezplained to itself. 

by * Dodona.' Comp. 2. 1d^'*nemornm- 152 ] See on E. 5. 37 for tbe belief tbat 

que Ioy! quae maxima firondet Aesculus, tbese various weeds were reaUy diseases in 

atque hamtae Graus oracnla quercus." tbe wbeat. 

The sacredneas of the groves recalls tbe 163.] * Lappae' is explained by Keigbtley 
assodations of tbe golden age. Virgil's to be * cleavers, clivers, or goose-grass.' 
notion ieems to be tbat in tbe sUver * Triboli,' rptßoXot, caltrops, so called from 
age the mpply of aooms was checked, in tbeir resemblance to tbe pieces of iron of 
(urder that man migbt be driven to some tbat name thrown among an enemy's 
other Idnd of food ; here bowever, as eise- cavalry. ** Lolium tribulique fatigant IVi- 
where, he ia apparently embarrassed by tbe ticeas messis et inezpugnabile gramen," 
oonflicting views of human degeneracy and Ov. M. 5. 485. * Nitentia culta' answer, 
human development. Acorus are more as Keigbtley says, to tbe * nitidae fruges ' 
naturally oonoeived of as the food of of Lucr. 1. 252. 
savages tiian as tbe diet of tbe golden age ; 154.] See on E. 5. 37* 
and so in Ov. M. 1. 101 folL, after we have 155.] * Quod nisi,' Madv. § 449. ' Her- 
beard that every part of tbe earth yielded bam insectabere : ' comp. ' inezpugnabile 
every kind of product freely, it is ratber gramen,' quoted above irom Ovid. * Her- 
strange to be told that men in those times bam' is tbe reading of Med. and otber 
lived on arbutes, strawberries, comels, mul- good MSS., and suits tbe contezt better 
berries, and aooms fiedlen from the tree. tban * terram,' wbich Heyne retained. 
At the end of the present paragraph (v. 159) 156.] * Aves :' ** avidaeque volucres Se- 
a meal of aconis is evidently regarded as a mina iacta legunt/' Ov. L c 
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Falce premes umbram, votisque vocaveris imbrem, 
Heu, magnum alterius finistra spectabis acervum, 
Concussaque famem in silvis solabere quercu. 

Dicendum et, quae sint duris agrestibus arma, 160 

Quis sine nee potuere seri nee surgere messes : 
Vomis et inflexi primimi grave robur aratri, 
Tardaque Eleusinae matris volventia plaustra, 
Tribulaque, traheaeque, et iniquo pondere rastri ; 
Virgea praeterea Celei vilisque supellex, 165 

Arbuteae crates et mystiea vannus lacchi. 
Omnia quae multo ante memor provisa repones, 
Si te digna manet divini gloria ruTifl. 

157.] 'Umbram' is restored by Wagn. duced like Celeos and BaochuSy to give a 

from Med. and Rom. for 'nmbras.' religious dig^nity to wbat might otberwise 

* Premes/ like " premant vitem/' Hör. 1 seem trivial. " ßleusinus noTavit poeta 
Od. 31. 9. *Voti9:' vows were paid to pro vnlgar^ 'EXevaivto^" Heyne. The 
Japiter Plavius (Tibull. 1. 7* 26). There waggons apparently belong to her merely 
were similar invocations at Athens. M. as the goddess of husbandry, as the oon- 
Anton. 5. 7> <^X'' 'AOrivaiufV vtrov, vtrov, veyances used in the Eleusinian' prooessions 
1^ 0iXe Zfv, Karä rfj^ dpovpaQ rrJQ 'AOti- were not * plaastra/ bnt * tensae.' ' Matris' 
vmojv Kai Tüjv ntdiojv. is suffidently ezplained by Arnirirffp, with- 

158.] This line is modelled on Lncr. out referring to the appellation which the 

2. 2, " magnum alterius spectare laborem/' Italians are sapposed to have given to their 

and is itself imitated by Hör. 2 Od. 2. 24, goddesses (Keightley, Myth. p. 451). 
** ingentes oculo inretorto Spectat acervos." 164.] ** * Tribulum/ rä rpt'poXa, a 

The sense resembles Hes. Works 394, üg * threshing-sledge.' " Fit e tabula lapidibus 

TOI €Ka<TTa "Qpi as^rirai* fit] rnaQ rä aut ferro asperata, quo imposito auriga aut 

fifTo^v x^^'^<*'^ TlTuxTffyc oiWorpiovg pondere grandi trahitur iumentis iunctis 

oiKovQ Kai fjiridkv ävvatryQ. 'Acervum,* ut discutiat e spica grana,'' Varro, R. R. 1. 

V. 185. For 'spectabis' two MSS. have 52. This writer then mentions another 

' expeciabis,' one ' sperabis.' kind made '* ez assibus dentatis cum orbi- 

159.] * You will have to end where men culis, quod vocant plostellum poenicum." 

began, and fall back upon acoms.' Ob- One of these was perhaps the * traha ' (or 

serve * in silvis,* the sense of wild life im- * trahea '). The * tribulum ' (* trebbio,* It ; 

plying a contrast to ' in arvo.* The thought * trillo,* Sp.) is still used in the East, in 

is not unlike Lucr. 5. 206 foU. Spain, and in the southof Italy.** Keightley. 

160—175.] * The implements for a 165.] * Celeus,* KsXiOi:, fiither of Trip- 
farmer are ploughs, Waggons, thrashing tolemus and Demophon, and himself the 
instruments, harrows, baskets, hurdles, and first priest of Demeter at Eleusis. The 
fans. The plough has several parts, made * virgea supellex * seems to include baskets, 
from the wood of different trees, which colanders, &c. (E. 2. 71., 10. 71*» G. 1.266., 
should be well seasoned.* 2. 241), as well as the hnrdles and the fan. 

160.] ' Duris agrestibus,* A. 7. 504. 166.] The winnowing-fan was carried in 

*Arma:' " Cerealiaque arma,** A. 1. 177» the Eleusinian processions in honour of 

161.] ' Nee potuere* seems equivalent to lacchus, the son of Demeter and Zens^ 

* have never been able.' sometimes confounded with Bacchus (as by 

162] * Robur aratri,' like ' robur fern,' Virgil, E. 6. 16 , 7» öl)» sometimes distin- 

A. 7. 609, Lucr. 2. 449, * robur saxi,* guished from him (Dict. B.). 
Lucr. 1. 882. The expression seems to be 167.] Imitated from Hes. Works 467» 

an omamental one, not necessarily denoting rwv npoadfv fieXkrrjv ix^fiiv oiKtfia OkaOai. 

a heavy plough for deep ploughing, which ' Memor * seems to be a translation of ftcfi- 

would not be suited to all soils. ' Inflexi ' vijfji^voQ, Id. ib. 422. In the whole of tiie 

is explained by vv. 169, 170. present passage Virgil probably had that 

163.] * Tiu*da * qualifies ' volventia.' part of He8iod*s poem hefore bis mind. 
' Eleusinae matris,* Ceres, who is intro- 168.] * If you are destined Q manet ') te 
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Continuo in süvis magna vi flexa domatur 

In burim et curvi formam accipit ulmus aratri. 170 

Huic ab stirpe pedes temo protentus in octo, 

Binae aures, dupKci aptantur dentalia dorso. 

Caeditur et tilia ante iugo levis, altaque fagus 

Stivaque, quae cursus a tergo torqueat imos ; 

win and wear the honours of the divine 172.] *** Auris,' a mould-board. When 

country/ * Digna ' is explained by Serv. the plough was prepared for seed-sowing, 

* si te capit dignitas ruris/ in which case it tbe * aures ' or ' tabellae ' (Varro 1. 29) were 
would mean ' deemed worthy by yoo/ like put to tbe ' vomer/ so that it then resem- 
•*nec fuit indignum superis/' v. 491 (note). bled our strike-furrow plough. Pliny (18. 
Keigbtley renders it ' deserved.' It migbt 20) would seem to speak of only one ' auris/ 
also mean ' tbe lull glory/ i. e. * glory such but perbaps bis words are not to be taken 
as would be worth ambition.' See on v. strictly." Keigbtley. " * Dentale/ iXvfia, 
d07. * DiTini ' is another attempt to revive the share beam, or share-bead, a piece 
the sacred associations of rural life. Tbe of wood fized horizontally at the Iower end 
same tone is perceptible in * manet.' of tbe * buris/ and to which the share was 

169.] * Continuo ' is explained by * in fitted. In some cases the ' dentale * was 

Silvia.' The words can only mean that the itself shod with iron. It is not certain 

yoang elm while yet in the woods is bent whether it was one solid piece of timber, 

and made to gröw in the required shape, with a space to admit the end of the * buris/ 

whatever may be thought of the possibility or two pieces fastened on each side of it and 

of the thingy which Keigbtley denies. running to a point : tbe former seems the 

170.] " * Buris,' also * urvum,' yuijc» more probable, and the * duplici dorso ' of 

the plough-beam. We have nothing in Yirgil may only allude to its position as on 

our plough exacüy answering to the * buris.' each side of the ' buris/ and its support of the 

It was a piece of strong wood, naturally or two ' aures.' The plural ^ dentalia ' is used 

artificially curved, to one end of which was by this poet in speaking of one plough, but 

afiSzed the pole, to the other the ' dentale/ it is probably nothing more than a usual 

and into it was morticed the * stiva.' It poetic licence. Hesiod directs the * dentale ' 

therefore formed the body of tbe plough, to be made of oak." Id. According to 

which from its shape is termed by Lncretius Daubeny, the * dentale ' is a share of wood, 

* currum ' [as here]. ... In Virgil's plough made double by a share of iron placed over 
the ' buris ' is of elm, while in that of Hesiod it so as to realize the * duplex dorsum.' 

it is of aex (w-pivoc)." Keigbtley. Dau- 173.] " * lugum,' $vy6c, yoke. This 

beny (p. 101), following Seguier, identifies was a piece of wood, straight in the middle 

the ^(^rgilian and Hesiodic plougbs with one and curved towards the ends, which was at- 

still va»d in the south of France under tbe tached to the end of the pole of the plough 

name of the Herault plough, wbere there is or cart, and went over the necks of the 

a ' buris ' called * hasse.' Seguier however oxen, which drew by means of it. It was 

oonaiders Hesiod's iXvfia to be the * buris,' by the neck the oxen drew.*' Keigbtley. 

his yvi7C being the ' dentale.' 174.] " * Stiva/ ix^rXrif the plough-tail, 

1710 "'Temo,' pvftoc [in Hesiod icrro- or handle. The 'stiva' was originally 

fiotvi]* the pole. The 'temo' was part morticed into the * buris/ but it sometimes 

of the plough, as well as of a cart or formed one piece with it. It had a cross 

carriage. The yoke was fastened to tbe piece named ' manicula,' by which the 

end of it, and by means of it the oxen ploughman held and directed the plough." 

drew. . . . Hesiod (Works 435) says it Keigbtley. * Stivaque ' is the reading of 

should be of elm or bay." Keigbtley, who all theMSS., one omitting the following word 

remarks that * protentus ' had better be * quae.' Martyn, followed by Forb., Voss, 

taken as a verb, instead of supplying ' ap- and Wunderlich, conjectures ' stivae,' which 

tatur,' as the ' temo ' is not fitted on like would at once clear up the sense : but the 

the ' aures ' and * dentalia.' But ' aptantur ' change, besides its want of authority, would 

probably refers to the shaping of the pieces not improve the metre, and the MSS. read- 

of Woody not to fitting them on to the ing may be only a poetical way of saying 

ploagh. So A. 1. 552, "et silvis aptare the same thing, by the help of a hendiadys. 

trabes." * Ab stirpe ' is restored by Wagn. The other alternative, keeping 'stivaque,' 

from Med. a m. sec. for ' a stirpe.' is to place the comma after ' fagus,' and 
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Et süspensa focis explorat robora fumns. 175 

Possnin multa tibi veterum praecepta referre, 
Ni refugis tenuisque piget cognoecere curas. 
Area cum primis ingenti aequanda cylindro 
Et yertenda manu et creta soKdanda tenaci, 
Ne subeant herbae, neu pulvere yicta fatiscat, 180 

Tum yariae inludant pestes : saepe exiguus mus 

take * que ' in ^ altaque ' as Tirtaallj equiva- mary of their results is thas given bj 

lent to ' ve * — ' the ligbt linden-trce or the Keightley. ** An elevated spot, to which 

tall beech is cot beforehand for tbe yoke.' the wind woold have free acoess, was to be 

For * currus ' Wagn. reads ' cursus ' from selected, bat care was to be tajken that it 

two MSS. ; ' currus * however is naturally should not be on tbe side from which the 

enough applied to a plough in rootion, ns wind usually blew on thehoose and garden, 

in CatuIL 62 (64 }. 9 of a sbip, as if a plough as the chaff was injurious to trees and vege- 

were a species of carriage, containing as it tables. It was to be drcolar in form, and 

does a * temo ' and a * iugum ' at least. elevated a little in the centre, so that the 

Serv. says that in Virgirs own parts wheel- rain might not lie on it. It was sometimes 

plougha were used, as wasthe caseinPliny's flagged, but was more usually formed of 

time (18. 18) in Gaul, and is still in Lom- ' argilla/ with which chaff and 'amurga' 

bardy. were well mixed. It was then made solid 

175.] So in Hes. Works 45, 629 the rud- and level with rammers or a rolling-stone, 

der is to be hung in the smoke, as in Aris- in order that it might not crack and so give 

toph. Ach. 279 the shield when war is over. harbour to mioe, ants, or any otber vermin, 

' Explorat ' seems to combine the notions and that grass might not grow on it. Be- 

of searching (drying) and testing. Before side the * area ' was a building named 

Heins, the reeiding was ' ezploret :' but the * nubilarium,' into which the com was car- 

oontezt is descriptive, not directly precep- ried when tbere appeared any danger of 

tive. On the whole subject of Virgil's rain or storm.'' Sometimes the * area ' was 

plough see Keightley's Terms of Husbandry, covered (Varro, 1. c), but generally it was 

annezed to his edition, s. v. * Aratrum,' and in the open air. ** Cum primis dicebant 

Daubeny, Lect. 3. pro eo quod est in primis," GelL I7. 2. 

176—186.] * There are many precepts of The question entertained, if not raised, 

husbandry to be leamt — for instance, the by Forb. between * cum primis ' (= * inter 

threshing-floor should be made thoroughly primos') and *cumprimis' (= 'praedpue') 

smooth and hard that it may not gape, and seems to be really a question as to the word 

leave room first for weeds and then for ani- or words with which * cum primis ' is to be 

mals of all kinds.' connected : e. g. in the present line it might 

176.] With this use of * possum ' comp, be taken with * area,' or with * ingenti,' or 

Flaut. Trin. 2. 2. 104, " Multa ego possum with 'aequanda.' Here it seems best to refer 

docta dicta et quamvis facunde loqui," it to what has gone before, the ' multa prae- 

where Lindemann explains * possum ; sed cepta,' of which this that follows is the first. 
nolo nunc,* and see other instances in Kritz 179»] * Vertenda manu,' as Serv. re- 

on Sali. C. 51. 4. ' Tibi :' Maecenas is marks, really precedes ' aequanda cylindro,' 

addressed throughout as the ideal reader, as as the preparation of the floor is the first 

Memmius by Luer. Keightley well comp, thing. * Creta' = * argilla,' as in 2. 215, 

Lucr. 1. 400, ** Multaque praeterea tibi pos- as appears from Varro, 1. c. 
sum commemorando Argumenta fidem dictis 180.] ** Pulvere ^ro siccitate," Philar- 

conradere nostris." Comp, also ib. v. 410, gyrius, the effect for the cause, if * pulvere ' 

" Quod si pigraris, paulumve recesseris ab is to be taken with ' victa ;' but it may be a 

re." sort of modal abl. with 'fatiscat,' like 

177-] ' Refiigis,' from hearing, as in A. ^'rimis fatiscunt," A. 1. 123. 'Fatisco' 

2. 12 from speaking. Observe the mood seems here to have both its original sense 

and tense, * I can repeat . . . but I see you of breaking into chinks, and its secondary 

Start off.' one of exhaustion. In this latter sense it 

178.] The Chief passages in the writers is joined with * victus,' as constantly in 

De Re Rust. referring to the construction of Lucr. with * fessus.' 

an *area' or threshing-floor are Cato 91, 181.] *Inludent' was the old reading: 

129, Varro 1. 51, Col. 2. 19 (20). A sum- but Heins, restored < inludant ' fit>m the 
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Sub terris posnitque domos atque horrea fecit ; 

Aut oculis capti fodere cubilia talpae ; 

Inventusque cavis bufo, et qiiae plurima terrae 

Monstra ferunt ; populatque ingentem feirris acervuin 185 

Curculio^ atque inopi metuens formica senectae. 

Contemplator item, cxmi se nux plurima silvis 

Induet in florem et ramos curvabit olentis. 

Si superant fetus, pariter fromenta sequentur, 

Magnaque cum magno veniet tritura calore ; 190 

At si luxuria foliorum exuberat imibra, 

Nequiquam pinguis palea teret area culmos. 

best MSS. * Mock the threshing-iloor and in human language. With the dat. comp, 

the hiubandman's labonr.' So in 2. 375 the ** metuisse tuis/' A. 10. 94. It is well 

goats are said to mock the yonng yine. known that the andents were in error about 

' Festes/ as injoring the floor and annoying the habits of the ant, which has no store- 

tlie hnsbandman. ' Eziguns mus :' " Risi- hoases, and remains torpid during the 

mos, et merito, nuper poetam, qni dizerat greater part of the winter. 
Praefesiam in cista mures rotere Camilli. 187 — 192.] 'The yield of com is prog- 

At Vergilii miramur illad: saepe exiguut nosticated by the walnut. If the tree bears 

mit«. Nam epitiiieton exiguus aptum, pro- largely, the harvest will be good ; if there 

prinm efiecit, ne plus exspectaremns,et casus are many leaves and little fruit, bad.' 
singolaris magis decuit, et clausula ipsa 187*] A second precept. 'Contemplator/ 

uniiia syllabae non usitata addidit gratiam. Lucr. 2. 114., 6. 189. ' Nux * is generally 

Imitatus est itaque utrumque Horatius, taken of the almond after Serv., Isidorus 

Nöteeiur ridieulus mtu," Quinct. 8. 3. (17- 7) and Theophylact (Nat. Q. 17). 

183.] This use of ' talpa ' as masc, like Martyn and Keightley, however, understand 

thatof'damma/E. 8.28, isnotedby Quinct. it of the walnut, which is the more usnal 

9. 3. ' Oculis capti :' " Hannibal .... quia sense of tho word, and agrees with ' dentis.' 

medendi nee locus nee tempus erat, altero ' Plurima * with ' induet,' like " descendet 

oado capitur," lAry 22. 2. The expression plurimus,'' E. 7« 80. 
seems to come from the use of ' capi/ for 188.] ' Induet in florem,' like " induerat 

'tobe injured,' as in Lucr. 5. 929, "Nee in vultus," A. 7< 20; "In fraudem indui- 

&GiIe ex aestu nee fiigore quod caperetur, mus,'* Lucr. 4. 817* ' Curvabit,' as Wagn. 

Nee novitate dbi, nee labi corporis ulla," remarks, is not strictiy accurate, as brancbes 

the abl. with ' captus ' showing the point in are weighed down by fruit, not by leaves or 

which the injury has been sustained. blossoms. 

184.] ' Inventus,' who is found in holes, 189.] ' Superare ' of abundance, 2. 330. 

and who therefore is likely to creep into " If a great number of the blossoms set, as 

holes. ' Bufo ' is said to oocur no where the gardeners term it." Keightley. 
eise in the dassics« 190.] -' Aestus nimios fnturos significat, 

186.] ' Monstra,' used of hateful crea- cum abundantia frugum," Serv. He gives 

tores without reference to their size, as in the picture of the ' tritura '— hard work and 

3.1S2of thegadfly. " Populatque ingentem a broiling sun : comp. v. 298., 3. 132 foIL 
fiuTis acervum," A. 4. 402. 191.] ' Foliorum ' is emphatic, opp. to 

186.] " * Curculio,' the wcevil. This ' fetus,' * umbra ' general. * If the luxuri- 

' larra ' is known to be very destructive to ance of the shade is merely a luxuriance of 

com and flour, but only in the granary. leaves.' Emm. comp, the word 0u\Xofca- 

Evm with us com is not left long enough vtiv. 

on the bam-floor to be attacked by it." 192.] 'Teret area,' v. 298. ' Nequi- 

Keightley. Vanro, l. 63, says that when quam' with 'teret,' 'pinguis' with 'palea.' 

weerrils begin to devour com, it should be Before Heins, the common reading was 

carried out and placed in the sun, with ves- ' paleae.' The ' tritura ' was performed 

Bels of water fdr the weevils to drown them- sometimes by the trampling of oxen, some- 

sehres in. ' Inopi senectae ' is rightly ex- times by the ' tribulum ' or * trahea ' (see 

phined by Kei^tley as a poetical expres- on v. 164), sometimes (Col. 2. 21) by 

sion fbr tiie winter, the ant being spoken of ' fustes,' flails or sticks. 
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Semina vidi equidem miütoa medicare serentis 

Et nitro priuB et nigra perfondere amurga, 

Grandior ut fetus siliqids fallacibiis esset, 195 

Et, quamvis igni exiguo, properata maderent. 

Vidi lecta diu et multo spectata labore 

Degenerare tarnen, ni vis humana quot aunis 

Maxima quaeque manu legeret. Sic omnia fatis 

In peius ruere, ac retro sublapsa referri ; 200 

Non aKter, quam qui adverso vix flimiine lembum 

Remigüs subigit, si bra^chia forte remisit, 

Atque ülum in praeceps prono rapit alveus amm. 

193 — 203.] ' Steeping seed-beans is a of being sodden Plant. Men. 2. 2. 51, and 
plan often pursaed, to make the produce elsewhere. ' Properata ' goes dosdy- with 
lai^;er and easier to be cooked. But the * maderent/ being nearly eqni^alent to * pro- 
best seeda will degenerate, unless yoa pick pere.' So ** propera atqne eine," Plaut, 
every year. It is tbe tendency of every- Aul. 2. 3. 3, is ' propere doe ;' " prpperan- 
thinginnature,andonIynian's most strenu- dos et Angendus/' Pers. 3. 32, 'propere 
ons efTorts can coanteract it.' fingendns.' 

193.] A third precept. From w. 195, 198.] 'Vis humana' is from Lucr. 5. 

196, it seems that Virgil is speaking oip 206, ** Quod superest arvi, tarnen id Natura 

leguminous plants : and so the passage is sua vi Sentibus obducat, ni vis humana re- 

explained by Pliny, 18. 17» Col. 2. 10. But sistat,'' where the pessimist feeling b the 

he may be thinking of com as well, and same as here. See p. 137« 

choosing pulse only as one instanoe. See 199.] The same precept is given by Varro 

on V. 19f). 1. 62 with regard to com : and this may be 

194.] * Nitro.' " The virpov . . of the Virgirs meaniug. So Col. 2. 9. * Sic— re- 

ancients was not our * nitre :' it was a ferri ' is not dependent on * vidi ' (a cou- 

mineral alkali, carbonate of soda, and was struction which would be plausible, so far 

therefore, used in washiiig." Keightley. as regard s the stmcture of the whole pas- 

" * Amurga,' äfiopyri, a watery fluid con- sage), but forms an independent sentence, 

tained in tbe olive, of a dark colour, and of as the force of the truth of general decay 

greater specific gravity than the oil, which would be greatly weakened, if it were under- 

must be carefully separated from it." Id. stood as resting on the poet's individual 

195.] * Siliquis fallacibus ' like ** vanis Observation. * So it is : all earthly things 

aristis" v. 226. Forb. comp. TibuU. 2. 1. are doomed to fall away and slip back into 

19, '' Neu seges eludat messem fallacibus chaos, like a boatman who just manages to 

herbis," where both passages seem to be make head against the stream, if the tension 

imitated. Here the epithet refers to the of bis arms happens to relax, and the cur- 

general character of the pods of beans, rent whirls away the boat headlong down 

which in tbis particular case are to be less the river's bed.' 

deceptive than usual. 200.] This line nearly coinddes with A. 

196.] This line was supposed by most of 2. 169, where see the note. The meti4)hor 
the old Interpreters to refer to what follows, here is sufficiently explained by what {bl- 
as if Virgil had meant to say that even lows, the fates answering to the current, tbe 
slightly boiling seeds, as well as steeping course of nature to the bark, and human 
them before sowing, was not sure to be labour to tbe rower. The general sense is 
effectual. The present punctuation, which not unlike Bacon's celebrated sentence 
was introduced by Catrou, has been gene- (Essays 24), "If time of course alter things 
rally followed sinne Heyne's second edition, to tbe worse, and wisdom and counsel shall 
and is supported by two of tbe writers in not alter them to the better, what shall be 
the Geoponicä, Didymus 2. 35, and Demo- the end ?" 
critus 2. 41 (referred to by Keightley), as 202.] * Subigit,' A. 6. 302. 
wellasby Palladius, 12. 1, who recommend 203.] The traditional explanation since 
the steeping of beans that they may boil Gellius (9. 29) makes * atque ' = * statim ' 
more easily. ' Madeo ' is used in the sense * accordingly,' a sense which it appears to 
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Praeterea tarn sunt Arcturi sidera nobis 

Haedorumque dies servandi et lucidus Anguis, 205 
Quam quibus in patriam ventosa per aequora vectis 
Pontus et ostriferi fauces temptantur Abydi. 
Libra die somnique pares ubi fecerit horas, 

have had occasionally in an apodosis, as in Vetches, kidney-beans, and lentiles may be 

the XII TableSy " Siin jos yocat, atque eat/' sown from the setting of Arctums tili mid- 

thougb the instances of a similar use in winter/ 

later Latin are not dearly made out. Bnt 204.] * Arcturi,' y. 68. itirb ZcStfy dk ol 

the usage of Virgil in simUes of this sort (as (ßowry) avrög 'El dWiav apKTovpog iXia- 

a friend has remarked to me) is in favour of atTai äfnpaobv aor^p, Arat. Ph. 94. Both 

connecting ' atque ' with ' remisit.' He does the rising and setting of Arcturos are at- 

not expressly introduoe an apodosis on such tended with storms, so that Arctums sa3rs 

occasionsy but makes bis whole sentence de- of himself (Plaut. Rud. ProL 71i referred to 

pend on the * quam ' or ' si ' which follows by Forb.) '* Vehemens sum exoriens, cum 

the ' non aliter ' or ' band secus ' foUowing occido, vehementior." 

the simile. Comp. A. 4. 669» ** Non aliter 205.] The Kids are two stars in the arm 

quam si . . . ruat . . . ICarthago . . . flam- of the Charioteer (Xeirrd ipaeirovrai Ipc0oi 

maeque volvantur ;" 8. 243, *' Haud secus Kapnöv xarä x^'^P^S* •^^' ^^* i^^)> 

ac ri . .' . terra . . . reseret . . . et . . . redu- which rise April 26Ui and Sept. 27th — 29tb, 

dat . . . superque . . . pandatur, trepident- and bring storms. ** Pluvialibus Haedis " 

qua." This is also Wunderliches view. A. 9. 668. (Serv.) ' Anguis/ y. 244, near 

' Retro sublapsus refertur ' is of course un- the North Pole. 

derstood after ' Non aliter, quam ' to com- 206.] * As useful to the husbandman as 

plete the sentenoe grammatically, the sub- to the sailor/ who first gave attention io 

ject of it being the rower, * qui . . . subigit.' the stars, v. 137« With the language comp. 

* Illum ' 18 doubtless the * lembus ' wUch A. 6. 335. * Vectis ' raises a difficulty, as 
is distingnished from the rower. So in the sailors have not retumed home: but 
CatnU. ^ (65). 23, the original of the pre- the words may mean ' whose way home lies 
sent line (quoted by Keightley, who how- over stormy waters,' the stress being laid 
ever mistakes * atque,' which couples on ' ventosa per aequora/ and the participle 
' agitur ' with ' excutitur,' or perhaps with perhaps implying that they have sailed 
*procurrit'), "Atque illud prono praeceps home ere now, and so that sailing is their 
agitur decursu," * illud ' is contrasted with calling. Or it may be simpler to say that 

* huic.' Wagn. accounts for * atque ' by * vectis ' virtually = * euntibus,' which might 
aupplying ' retro sublapsus refertur ' before be substituted for it in A. 6, 1. c. 

it, and making the whole into an apodosis ; 207*] ' Ostriferi . . . Abydi :' ** Aspra 

but he qnotes no similar instanoe. Several ostrea plurima Abydi," Enn. Hedyph. 2. 

other yiews have been or might be sug- " Ora Hellespontia, ceteris ostreosior oris," 

gested, with more or less plausibility : none Catull. 18. 4. 

of tliem, however, seems to have any real 208.] * Libra:' see on v. 33. * Die,' the 
Ukdihood as against that adopted above. reading of almost all the MSS., is ac- 
'Alveus' the cSiannel of the river, from- knowledged by Priscian, Donatus, and 
wnich it ia easy to infer the notion of the Probus as an old form of the genitive, 
current. Otherwise it might be proposed found also in SaU. Jug. 21 (where see 
to nnderstand it of the vessel, 'illum ' being Kritz), 52, 97» * die extremum erat,' < die 
referred to the row^r, though the imitations vesper erat,* * parte die reliqua.' Cha- 
in Sen. Ag. 497» Hipp. 182, Thy. 438 risius defends * dii,' a form introduced by 
(quoted by Gerda), look the other way. some editors in A. 1 . 636 (note). Gellius 
204 — 230.] *The husbandman has as (9. 14) says in a copy reputed to be 
miK^ need to know the stars as the sailor. Virgil's own the reading was * dies,' a third 
Sowiog bariey may begin when the sun is form, which he parallels from Ennius (Ann. 
in the Babmoe, and go on tili mid- winter : 401), '' Postremae longinqua dies con- 
flaz and poppies too. The rising of the fecerat aetas.*' Wagn. inclines to this. 
Bull is tiietime for sowing beans, luceme, regarding 'dies' however as the acc. pl. 
and millet. Wheat must not be sown tili ' Pares,' referring to the autumnal equinox. 
the Fleiades and the Crown are set : ta at- So Lucan 8. 467» " Tempus erat quo 
tempt it earlier only leads to failure. Libra pares examinat horas." 
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Et medium luci atque imibriB iam dividit orbem, 

Exercete, yiri, tauros, serite hordea campis, 210 

Usque sub extremmn brumae intractabilis imbrem ; 

Nee non et lini segetem et Cereale papaver 

Tempus humo tegere, et iamdudum incumbere aratris, 

Dum sicca tellure licet, dum nubila pendent. 

Yere fabis satio ; tum te quoque, Medica, putres 215 



210.] ' Exercete,' plongh for leed. 

211.] ' Extremum imärem' can hardly 
be tbe end of the rainy season, m thia pre- 
cept 18 apparently roeant to be parallel to 
T. 214; 10 that Keightley eeems right in 
aupposing it to refer to the winter, r^arded 
as the end t)f tbe year, unless we could take 
it of the beginning of the rainy leason, * the 
very Terge.' * Intractabilis' Uke ' non trac- 
tabile caelnm/ A. 4. 63, 'that cannot be 
dealt with/ or, as we should say, * imprao- 
ticable/ i. e. when no work can be done. 

212.] ' Lini . . . papaver.' See tt. 77» 
78. * Segetem,' proleptic. * Cereale :' Ceres 
was represented with poppies in her hands. 
She was said to have introiduced the poppy, 
consoling herseif with its seeds in her grief 
foB»Proserpine, and to have fed Triptolemns 
upon it. 

213.] * Hämo tegere/ of sowing, as in 
3. 558 of bmTing. A question has been 
nüsed whether ' tempus tegere ' is to be 
ezplained 'tempus est tegendi' or 'tegere 
(satio) tempus (tempestivum est).' The 
same difference of opinion ezists with 
r^ard to other expressions of the same 
kind, some asserting, others denying, the 
gerundial construction. Thus ' modus in- 
serere' (2. 73) is resolved by some into 
' modus inserendi,' while others make it a 
construction 'ad sensum,' as if Virgil had 
Said, ' nee solemus inserere uno tantum 
modo.' 'Mos est. . .gestare,' A. 1. 336, 
may be similarly ezplained 'mos est ges- 
tandi' or ' gestare (gestatio) mos est.' So 
in A. 2. 10 'amor cognoscere,' opinions 
waver between taking ' cognoscere' as = 
' cognoscendi,' * amor est cognoscere ' as 
= * amas cognoscere,' and ' cognoscere' as 
a nom., ' amor' meaning ' a thing loved.' 
Other instances containing some specific 
differences might be collected from Virgil, 
but perhaps these will suffice. The first 
thing to remark seems to be that there is 
nothing unaccountable in the supposition 
that the infinitive may be used gerundially, 
i.e., in these instances, stand* for a neun 
in the genitive. The infinitive is really 
equivalent to a noun for almost every 
purpose ; even where it foUows a verb it 



can be at onoe resolved into a neun, and 
we know that it was formeriy so regarded 
in Greck, from the costom of prefixing the 
articlo to it. Every Solution that has been 
attempted of the expressions in question 
in fact involves Üda snbstantival ose of the 
infinitive. It wonld seem to foUow then 
that the oonstraction of the infinitive— in 
other words, the case of the noun — must be 
determined in each instanoe by the stmctore 
of the parficnlar passage. In the expres- 
sion ' mos est gestare,' it seems simplest to 
regard ' gestare' as a nominattve; in ' mo- 
dos inserere,' ' inserere' seems as pUdnly to 
be a genitive. The present passage and 
A. 2. 10 are more donbtfiiL On the whole 
however the genitive seems the more pro- 
bable construction in each. But it is dif- 
ficnlt to say what is abeolotely true where, 
as in all these passages, both alternatives 
are equally sanctioned by the usages of lan- 
guage, while it might be plausibly argued 
that the framers of the ezpression, so hx 
as we can conceive them to have gone to 
work conscioosly, may have had both Solu- 
tions in their mind, and taken advantage of 
the ambiguity. 'iMududum' is expUdned 
by the next line, which implies that tbe 
tune is short, and plonghing should take 
place withont delay. "Iamdudum sumite 
poenas," A. 2. 103. For ' aratris' the Rom. 
and the first reading of Med. give ' rastris ;' 
but the context shows that ploughing is 
meant. ' Incumbere,' like ' curvus arator,' 
E. 3. 42. " Tbe flax was sown all throngh 
October and November, the poppy in Sep- 
tember and October. We sow flax only 
in tbe spring . . . on aceount of the severity 
of our winter." Keightley. 

214.] 'Pendent,' because they do not 
yet come down, ' ruunt.' 

215.] 'Vere:' Virgil was thinking of 
the custom of the Mantuan district (Pliny 
18. 12). In the warmer parts of Italy 
beans were sown in autumn, as Varro 
(1. 34) and others direct. ' Medica,' iq 
MtiSiK^ (7r6a)f 'luceme,' said to have 
been introduced into Greece in the inva- 
sion of Darius (Pliny 18. 16), sown in 
April or May. * Putres' seems to be em- 
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Accipiunt sulci, et milio venit annua cura : 

Candidus auratis aperit cum cornibus annum 

Taurus, et adverso cedens Canis occidit astro. 

At si triticeam in messem robustaque farra 

Exercebis huinuiii solisque instabis aristis, 220 

Ante tibi Eoae Atlantides abscondantur 

Gnosiaque ardentis decedat Stella Coronae, 

Debita quam sulcis committas semina, quamque 

Invitae properes anni spem credere terrae. 

Mnlti ante occasum Maiae coepere ; sed illos 225 

Exspeetata seges vanis elusit aristis. 

phatic, as Col. (2. 11) says that the land the Dog does not really tum from the Ball, 

where it is to be sown should be ploughed bat contiuues to confront bim even when 

ap in October, andliefallow ('putresoere') retiring. On tbe whole 'adverso' seems 

throogh the winter. ^ preferable, as giving tbe more consistent 

216.] * MiUo/ millet. ' Annua cara/ image, at the same time that the weight of 

to distingaish it from laceme, which lasted MSS. is in its favour. 

ten years in the ground. Sen., £p. 86, 219.] ' Robasta/ Theophr., Caos. PI. 

charges Virgil with inaccuracy, sajring that 4. 6, mentions 'jrvpbc rj xpiOri among rä 

he had himself seen beans reaped and iffxvpoTarat and Pliny says (18. 8), *' ez 

millet sown on the same day towards the omni [frumentorum] genere darissimum 

end of Jone, the foct being that the time far et contra hiemes firmissimum." 

of sowing varied acoording to the climate, 220.] * Solis/ as opposed to the produce 

and that Virgil here again is speaking of a just mentioned, vv. 215 folL * Instabis 

colder latitude. aristis,' like ** instans operi regnisque fu- 

2170 'Candidas . . . astro/ a periphrasis turis/' A. 1. 504. ' Press on with an ar- 

for ' vere.' * In spring time, when the dour which only com can satisfy.' 

San with Taurus lides.' The aUusion, as 221.] 'Atlantides/thePleiades, daughters 

Keightley points out, is to the milk white of Atlas. These set ' Eoae/ in the moming, 

buUs with gilded homs which appeared in about November 1 1 according to Pliny 2. 

the triumphal processions at Rome, though 47> about October 20 acoording to CoL 2. 

they did not strictly speaking lead the way 8., 11. 2. 

(see on 2. 148). Whethef 'auratis cor- 222.] * Gnosia— Stella Coronae:' (tts- 

nibas' is meant to be taken descriptively ^avoQf rbv äyavbc c^iikc S^/ü' iftfvai 

with 'taurus/ or instrumentally with AiovvaoQt aVot^o/icrtjc 'Aptddvric, Arat. 

* aperit' is not dear. The former is mun- Phaen. 71« ViigU foUows Democritus in 

tained by Serv., who obsenres that the bull Geop. 2. 14 and Ptolemy in placing the 

rises with bis back, not with bis homs, and setting of the Crown between November 15 

seems noore reasonable, as there would be and December 19. Others (Col. 11.2, &c) 

no natural propriety in the Image of a bull placed its rising about the same time, though 

using his homs to open a gate. ' Aperit' earlier (about October 8), and Serv. accord- 

is ilj^trated by the etymology of * Aprilis.' ingly would understand * decedat ' of retiring 

218.] The MSS. are divided between from the Sun. Its sense however is iixed 

'adverso' and 'averso.' The latter was by such passages as v. 450, E. 2. 67* 

restored by Heins. : but the former is found * Stella,' perhaps because one star in the 

in Rom. and Med., and has been preferred . Crown is bright«r, and rises earlier than the 

by Heyne and subsequent editors. If ' ad- rest : but the distinction between ' Stella ' 

veno ' is read, * astro ' is probably tbe and * sidus ' was sometimes overlooked. 

dative, aignif^ing the Bull, from whose me- 223.] * Ere you Charge the furrows with 

nacing front the Dog is supposed to retire, the seed which they have begun to want, or 

though as the ref<arenoe is to the heliacal force the care of a whole year's hopes on a 

setting of Sirius, i. e. his obscuration by tbe reluctant soll.' 

8un, • astro ' has been taken of the sun. 224.] * Invitae,' like * properes,' refers in 

'Averso' would be the abl., perhaps the thought, though not grammatically, to the 

abl. abs., expresaing the flight of the Dog, earth before the proper sowing time. 

whose tail and feet disappear before his head 225.] ' Maia ' was one of the Pleiades. 

and Shoulders. Voss however objects that 226.] The old reading was *avenis:' 
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Si vero viciamque seres vilemque phafielum 

Nee Pelusiaeae ciiram aspemabere lentis, 

Haud obseura eadens mittet tibi signa Bootes : 

Incipe, et ad medias sementem extende pruinas. 230 

Idcirco eertis dimensum partibus orbem 
Per duodena regit mundi Sol aureus astra. 
Quinque tenent eaeluin zonae ; qnanun iina corosco 
Semper sole rubens et torrida semper ab igni ; 

Heins, restored * aristis * from Med., Rom., A. 6. 350 ; " Nnlla 'Tiam fbrtana regit,'' 

and others, and a qnotation in Nonius. See 12. 405. ' Mondi ' with * astra,' like " si- 

note on v. 195. ' Avenis ' is supported by dera mundi,'* Lncr. h, 188., 2. 328., 5. 514. 

the belief already alluded to on E. 5. 37, ' Sol aureos :' " Biiiiiri| aoreiu ezoritor Sol," 

that com had a tendency to d^enerate into Eiin. A. 96. .• t 

wild oats if it lay too long in the ground. 283.] Thid>pasMrt down to ▼. 251 seems 

Col. (11. 2) mentions an old saying among to be thrown^ in to^re a notion of the mag- 

farmers» " Maturam sationem saepe ded- nitade and fizity of the mundane System, 

pere solere : seram nunquam quin mala The description of the zones is taken from 

Bit." a passage in the Hermes of Eratosthenes, 

227'] The spelling of * phaselus ' has presenred by Achilles Tatius, and in part 

.been restored from Med. and others of the by Heraclides of Pontus. It may be worth 

older MSS. while to quote it in extenso : 

228.] ** Accipe Niliacam, Pelusia munera, , », , •• ^ *» i 

lentem : VUior est alica, carior illa foba," '«^« ^^o* Cwvafc^-fpmXa^fc Ifnceiptivro, 

lllm^ 13. 9. °' ^^^ f*^*' 7^*'^^'^^ KcXatvorcpac Kvavoio, 

229.] * Bootes,' v. 204, otherwise called '/ f^ /**« +°^« " ««* *« ^P^^ «^»' 

Arctophylaz, sets acronycludly from October , «pwapij. , *. , , »i « 

29 to November 2. Kidney-beans (* pha- »/ H^viijv fttoarn, UsKavro dk naaa flr«pi- 
seli ') were sown a month earlier when they ""P" , . . . » t « - 

were intended for eating, not for seed. Col. rvirrotiivfi ^Xoy/iotaiv, lir«i pa l ftoi^v 
11. 2, § 72. Vetches from Col. 2. 10 ap- ^^ airriv ^ ^ 

pear to have been sown twice a year, in '^t**/t*'"'V ''^V^ aiiBeptiQ irwp($«<r»v. 

January and in the autumnal equinox. °i, f * ^»'*«' €«a«p0j irdXoic ntpiTriirrnviai 

231—251.] ' It is to ensure this regulär «"^ rpt/^aXtai, aui S' Uaaiv fAoysovaai' 

succession of the various seasons that the «* f^^ ^J«P' «^ «*''^f ««• ovpavo9€v 
sun makes hb yearly way along the zodiac. KpvaTaWog ^ ,. , 

There are five zones, one torrid, two frigid, «"'•°» ava/xTrECxt' ir«pi+ycroc Sk «- 
one at each eztreme, and two temperate .J^'^r'^: (*"'' » °]^»' "" ^'ff^'f^'Jl ^ , 

between them and the torrid. Throngh the «^^« »"^ Z*^»' X«P<^«*«» ««* ä,xßarä avöpa». 

temperate zones passes the zodiac. There ^ ^?*J*\^> , , , t%x/x 

are two poles, one rising over our heads, ^«*«* ^ «^^«» /«<'»»' ^v«vria» aXXiyXyjrt 

the other extending below us into the ff «'^<''?y Jc Ö€p«<Jc r« rm vtriov KQv^raXXov, 

depths. In the former are placed the Ser- afi^^J^'PVroi « Kai 6,i7rviov aXdiaKovaai 

pent and the Bears : the latter is either in «''P/^" EXivuivtn: äfiiitirspos' iv ds fiiv 
perpetual darkness, or visited by the sun , avögeq ^ 

while he is away from us.' avniroötQ vaiovai. 

231.] Virgil's meaning is that these Comp, also Ov. M. 1. 45 foll., Tibull. 4. 1. 

various seasons depend in fact on the sun's 151. An unimportant fragment on the 

yearly course in the heavens. ' Certis par- zones from a poem by Varro Atacinus is 

tibus ' seem to be the twelve divisions of preserved by Isidoros Hispalensis and Bede 

the zodiac. * Orbem :' '*Annuus exactis (Wemsdorfs Poet. Lat. Min. vol. 6, p. 

completur mensibus orbis," A. 5. 46. 1403). ' Caelum,' because the zones of 

232.] ' Duodena ' may be intended, as heaven answer to the zones of eartii, and 

Forb. thinks, to refer to the annual course determine their character. Macrobius dis- 

of the sun, which as it were sees twelve cusses the subject Somn. S. 2. 7* 
rigns in each drcuit : but it seems simpler 234.] * Ab igni ' is a translation of Ik 

to make it r= * duodedm.' * Regit,' of trvgdQ in Eratosth. Ordinarily we should 

diiecting a way. "Cursusque regebam," have expected the abl. instr. Madvig, §254, 
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Quam circum extremae dextra laevaque trahimtury 235 

Caerulea glacie concretae atque imbribus atris ; 

Has inter mediamque duae mortalibus aegris 

Miinere concessae divom, et via secta per ambas, 

ObKquus qua se signorum verteret ordo. 

Mundus, ut ad Scythiam ßhipaeasque arduus arces 240 

Consurgit, premitur Libyae devexus in austros. 

Hie Vertex nobis semper subliznis ; at illum 

Sub pedibus Styx atra yidet Manesque profundi« 

Maxumus hie flexu sinuoso elabitur Anguis 

obs. 2, quotes ** ddere siccata ab aestu/' tical usage attaches an adjective or paiü- 

Ov. M. 6. 341. dple to a noun as its absolute property : 

235.] * Trahuntur ' ezpresses eztent, VHJLe here the adjective or paiticiple beloDgs to 

«tractus,' and is meant to translate «cpt- tbe noun only contingently on tbe relation 

iriTTTtivlai. of the noun to the verb. Thus in the pre- 

236.] * Caeroleus ' is used somewhat sent line the order of the signs is oblique 

widely to ezpre<8 various colours of a dull not in itself but in reference to its revolu- 

blne or green sort, belog to a certain eztent, tion. The principle is the same as in cases 

as Dr. Arnold r^marked, the antipodes of of prolepsis. The language here is not 

' purpureus * (E. 5. 38, note). So in A. 3. strictly accurate, as it was not the zodiac 

194. 1 5. 10, it is used of a black storm- bot the sun that was supposed to move. 

doud (answering to * atris ' here), in G. 4. 240.] Virgil goes on to describe the 

482., A. 7*346, ofa serpent. The mention Poles, North and South, speakiog of the 

of ice seems more appropriate to the ooe as elevated and visible, the other as de- 

earthly than to the heavenly zones, as pressed and invisible. * Scythia * is used 

KeighUey observes : but Virgil was doubt- for the North generally, as in 3. 349. 

less thinking of the sky as the parent of ice. The ' Rhipaeae {pirrti) arces ' (' aroes ' 

2370 'Mortalibus aegris,' Lucr. 6. ]. of mountains, ' Rhodopeiae arces,' 4.^61) 

Homer's SitXoiai ßporoitrt. Comp, also A. were sopposed to separate the land of the 

2. 2^, wherethereisasimilarjoztaposition Hyperboreans from the rest of the world. 

of man^s weakness and heaven's indulgence. Comp. 3. 381., 4. 517* Here these coun- 

The andents sopposed only the temperate tries are made to stand for the northem- 

zones to be habitable : oonsequently, as dis- most point, not only of earth, but of the 

oovery advanced, the area occupied by those mundane System, as Libya for the southern- 

zones was eztended, lo that instead of iive most. 

parts or thirty degrees (from 24** to 54**), 242.] 'Vertex' is a translation of * polus.' 

the Space originally allotted to them, they <* Extremusque adeo duplid de cardine ver- 

were made to contain seven parts, to 66''. tez Didtur esse polus," Cic. N. D. 2. 41 

238.] 'Et' is added by Wagn. before (translatiog Aratos). 

*via secta' from Med. and other MSS. 243.] The infernal regions were supposed 

The Position of the zodiac is thus referred to be in the centre of the earth (comp. 2. 

to the divine clemency. * Per ' is rightly 292) : so here they are said to be over the 

ezplained by Macr. Somn. S. 2. 8, as equi- souäi pole. ' Sub pedibus ' is to be con- 

valent to ' inter,' as the sun never enters nected with * videt,' the first being those of 

the temperate zones. That which goes be- Styz and the Manes : but ' videt ' of course 

tween two connected objects goes through is not to be pressed, as if it were meant 

the pair. So v. 245, '* per duas Arctos." that the south pole were actually visible 

Comp. Ov. M. 2. 130, *' Sectusin obliquum from the shades. Arat. Phaen. 25, says of 

est lato curvamine limes, Zonarumque the poles, dXX' 6 ukv ovk iirioTrroQ, 6 6' 

triam contentus fine, polumque Effugit aus- ävrioQ U ßopiao, Tt^oOcv cüccavoio. 

tralem, junctamque Aquilonibus Arcton." 244—246.] Imitated again from Arat. 

239.] ' Obliquus ' with < se verteret.' Phaen. 45 : 
So " sese tulit obvia," A. 1. 314 ; " Infert 

se septus nebnla," Ib. 439. The use of the Täc Sk Si äfoporkpagf olri Trorafidio airop- 

partidple in such ezpressions as ** sensit ptoK, 

medios delapsns in hostes," A. 2. 377i ia EiAarac, nkya Oav/ia, Ipäinav, iripl t äfi^i 

of the same kind. The ordinary gramma- r' kaytaa. 
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Circuin perque diias in mor^n fluminis Arctofi» 245 

Arctos Oceani metuentis aequore tinguL 

mic, ut perhibent, aut intempesta silet nox 

Semper, et obtenta densantur nocte tenebrae ; 

Aut redit ^ nobis Aurora diemque reducit ; 

Nosque ubi primus equis Oriens adflavit anhelis^ 250 

mic sera rubens accendit lumina Vesper. 

Hinc tempestates dubio praediscere caelo 

Mvpioc* ai d' dpa oi oirtipfic UaripOe ^v- 249.] 'Redire/ 'redocere/andotherwords 

ovrai of the sort, are oonitaotly med, as Wund. 

'ApKTOi Kvavkov vf^vXayfiivai itKtavoio. remarks, of the recorring Order of natare. 

'Elabitur,' *8hoot8 out:' not the same as ö ^"^^'""H »*T^o Ü^'^i ^?i^^' **^!f 

'labitur ' Forb Summovet, Hör. 2 Od. 10. 16. The words 

246.]' 'Metieutis-tingui'Uke " metu- ^^P^jJ'^ ^ thing bas happened before, 

cnte soivi," Hör. 2 Od. 2. 7. So Homer of and thence the notion of regulär sucoesaion 

the Bear (II. 18. 48ü), o'irj S' äiifiop6c hri ^ SSTtV^ » *v • • • a 

XotrpÄv a,'c.avoTo. >'''*'' »^ 260.] ' Onens ,' tiie nsing sim, as in A. 

247.] The two cases are that either the ö. 733. where tius hne is nearly repeoAed. 

southem regions are in total darkness or The horsw of Ae wn come panting np hiU, 

that they Sve day when we have night. ^'»^ ^^^ breaA, whidi. as Keig^tiey 

The dodtrine that the sun perishes every observes, reprejeots the moming air, on the 

day is Epicurean. Lucretius mentions both ^T*?*^^'"* ^!2^ io«n ^ *u. 

alternatives (5. 650 foU.) : « ^51.] Seoe» ^^122), q^oüng tidis 

^ ^ Ime, gives *IUi8, whidi woold be highly 

" At nox obruit ingenti caligine terras, plansible, if snpported by any MS. Bot 

Aut ubi de longo cursu sol extima caeli Virgil is speaking of the region, not of the 

Inpulit, atque suos afflavit languidus ignis inhabitants, and the hypothesis of w. 247, 

Concussos itere, et labefactos aere multo : 248 would be hardly compatible with the 

Autquiasubterrascursumconvorterecogit ezistence of antipodes at all, thoogh in a 

Vfs eadem, supra quae terras pertulit or- different connexion, v. 237, he seems to 

betn. believe in them, pladng them doubtless in 

' Intempesta nox :' Enn.A. 106, 172, Lucr. 5. Libya. So *a nobis,' v. 249, answers to 

086, like i'vcrÄc a<i>pi: "cum tempos agendi * illic,' v. 247. ' Lumina ' is Vesper's own 

est nullum," as it is defined in Varro, L. L. 6. rays — not the light of sunset, as Voss thinks, 

2. It seems to have been aquestion whether taldng ' Vesper ' generally of evening; nor 

the cxpression denoted any particular time the oth&c stars, as oth»*s intwpret it, mudi 

of night. Macrobius (Sat. 1. 3) and Cen- less. as the old oommentators thooght, the 

sorinus (Die Nat. last eh.) make it the in- candles that are lighted on earth. Comp. 

terval between bedtime (* nox concubia ') 4. 401, *' medios cum Sol acoenderit aestus." 

and midnight. Varro L c. ideutifies it with * Rubens ' may merely mean ' bright,' like 

*nox concubia:* Senr. on A. 3. 587 with *' Luna rubens,'' Hör. 2 Od. 11. 10 (where 

midnight ; while Festus, p. 82, arguing from siee Macleane's note), or the colour of sun- 

its ctymology, refers it to no fixed time. set may be naturally transferred to the star. 

Tbere appears to be the saroe uncertainty 252—258.] ' From this disposition of 

about its Greek equivalent. The rhythm of nature the husbandman and the mariner 

the yerse is doubtless meant to be descrip- get certain knowledge, and may consult the 

tive. — ' All is wrapped in etemal night, heavens with confidence.' 

with its silence that knows no seasons, and 252.] ' Hinc ' seems torefer to the whole 

its thick pall deepening the gloom.' of the preceding passage from t. 231, 

248.] Wagn. connects 'semper' with which has been devoted to an exposition of 

what follows : but the rhythm produced by certain parts of the mundane System. That 

the old pointing is surely superior. * Ob- system has been mentioned at the outset 

tenta nocte,' which is introduced rather care- (' Idciroo,' v. 231) as the guarantee for the 

lessly aftcr ' nox,' is pcrhaps imitated from regularity of the seasons, on the knowledge 

Ilom. Od. II. 19, aXX' lirl vv^öXoi^ Tsrarai of which the proceedings of the husband- 

SiiXoXtTi ^ipoTolat. 'Densantur' Med., * den- man depend, and now Virgil enforces the 

sentur ' ilom. Both forms of the verb are conclusion — ' It is on the strength of this 

used by Virgil. that we know beforehand,' &c. Vv. 267, 
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Possnmus^ hinc meesisque diem tempusque serendi. 
Et quando infidam remis inpellere marmor 
Oonyeniat, quando armatas deducere classis, 255 

Aut tempestivam silvis evertere pinum : 
Kec frustra signonim obitus speculamiir et ortus, 
Temporibusque parem diyersis quattuor annuin. 
Frigidus agricolam si quando continet imber, 
Multa, forent quae mox caelo properanda sereno, 260 

Maturare datur : dunun procudit arator 
Vomeris obtunsi dentem : cavat arbore Untres ; 
Aut pecori signum aut numeros inpressit acervis. 

258 mnst dearly belong to thia paragraph, the watch for :* here it means merely ' to 

not to that whidi follows, as Prof. Ramsay pay attention to.' 

has pointed out in theClassical Museum, vol. 259 — 275. J * Even rainy weather has its 

5, pp. 107 foll* They oome in h^ct under employments ; and so have holy days.' 
' Hinc/ which is the introduction to the 259-] Hitherto Virgil has been insisting 

whole paragn^h. ' H^ice it is that our on the importance of the weather : he now 

watchings for the rising and setting of the shows that weather which is bad for ordi- 

Btars, and our attention to the oourse of the nary out«door purposes is good for other 

seasona are not thrown away.' * Tempes- things. * Frigidus imber ' cannot apply to 

tatea * seems rightiy unda*8tood by Keightley the winter, on account of . ' si quando :' be- 

of changes of weather, which ^grees with sides, winter occupations are mentioned vv. 

* dubio caelo.' 305 foll. ' Frigidus ' is an ordinary epithet 

253.] The weather and the seasons are of rain, as chilling the air, just as * hiemps ' 

mattersofequalünportancetolandsmenand is used indifferently of storm and winter. 

seamen (vv. 204 foÜ. : comp. v. 456)» so the ' Continet,' *keeps him from his work :' con- 

occapations ofboth are mentioned here. * In- fines him to the house. '' Dum se continet 

fidum ' ia significant, as showing the import- Auster, Dum sedet et siccat madidas in car- 

anoeof knowing when to yenture on the sea. cere pennas," Juv. 5. 100. 
There may be a distinction, as Voss thinks, 260.] ' Properare,' * to hurry,' is con. 

between 'remis,' the smaller craft, and trasted with 'maturare,' 'to get done in 

'dassis,' the larger ; butit seems morelikely good time.' See A. 1. 137* The contrast 

that Virgil first apeaks generally of putiing is noticed by Gell. 10. 11., Macr. Sat. 6. 8, 

to aes, and theo contrasts the ileet when who follow ar remark of Nigidius Figulus, 

ligged with the cutting down of the timber. " Mature est quod neque dtius neque serius 

255.] 'Armatas,' 'rigged.' "Armari sed medium quiddam et temperatum est." 
daasem cursumque parari," A. 4. 299. 261.] * Procudit ' is ezplained by ' ob- 

' Deducere' of shipa, A. 3. 71-* 4. 398. tunsi.' Forb. quotes Lucr. 5. 1264, "Et 

Cerda comp. Hör. 1 Od. 4. 1, ** Solvitur prorsum quamvis in acuta ac tenuia posse 

aoria hiemps grata vice veris et Favoni, Tra- Mucronom dud fastigia procudendo." 
fanntque siccaa machinae carinas." 262.] * Lintres ' were trougbs into which 

256.] 'Tempestivam' with 'evertere:' grapes were put after the vintage. " Haec 

itpaia rifAveoOat (vXa, Theophr. dted by mihi servabit plenis in lintribus uvas," 

Urainaa. Cato 31, whom Macr. Sat. 6. 4, Tibull. 1. 5. 23. Cato (11) mentions them 

rather nnreaaonably chargea Virgil with among the requisite apparatus for a vine- 

oopying, saya of pines and other trees, yard, saying that two are required for a 

"cum effodies, Inna decrescente eximito, vineyard of 100 jugera. They appear to 

post meridiem, sine vento auatro. Tum have been the same as ' naviae ' (Fest. s. v. 

erit tempestiva, cum semen auum matnrum ' navia ') which were made from a Single 

erit." Fall. (12< 15) says that the best time piece of wood, and so called from thdr re- 

of the year is Felnruary. semblance to ships or canoes, whence both 

258.] ' Parem ' is intended to contrast names. ' Arbore ' is a sort of material 

with ' diversis,' as Serv. remarks. The ablative, like " ocreas lento ducunt ar- 

aeasona are diverae, yet aa they are of equal gento," A. 7* 634. 

lengtha, and sucoeed each other regularly, 263.] Branding cattle is mentioned again 

they make the year uniform. 'Speculamur' 3. 158. It was done with boiling pitch, 

in T. 257 appears to mean atrictly * to be on generally towards the end of January and 
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Exacuimt alii yallos ftircasque bicomis, 

Atque Amerina parant lentae retinacula yitL 265 

Nunc facilis rubea texatur fiscina yirga ; 

Nunc torrete igni £ruges, nunc frangite saxo. 

Quippe etiam festis quaedam exercere diebus 

Fas et iura sinunt : rivos deducere nulla 

Religio vetuit, segeti praetendere saepem^ 270 

Insidias ayibus moliri, incendere yepreSy 

Balantumque gregem fluyio mersare salubri. 

April (Col. 7- 9., 11. 2). It is not easy to the authoritj of Vano that inigation was 

See how tbe ' aceiri ' can have had Dumbera forbidden, and appealing^ to the Pontificai 

■tamped on them if they were merely beaps books to show that works might be finished 

of com, as apparently tbey are in vv. 158, on holy days, thongh not b^inn, and oon- 

185; so we must eitber snppose 'inpressit' seqaently that water already let on might 

to be used by a kind of zeugma, the heaps be let off ; bat the eztract he gives is 

being really nnmbered in some other way, or rather in favour of the other inteipretation : 

nnderstand 'aceiri ' as sacks or vessels of " ferüs denicalibos aqoam in pratnm du- 

com. cere, nisi legitimam, non licet : oeteris ferüs 

264.] The ' valU * and *• furcae ' were omnes aqnas licet dedncere " (comp. CoL 2. 

probably intended to sapport the vines. 21 (22), where there is a similar distinction 

See 2. 359. between the sanctity of 'feriae denicales' 

265.] Col. (4. 30), speaking of willows for and that of other holy days). Macr., Sat. 

tying up the vine (* salices viminales '), enu- 3. 3» ezplains ' dedncere ' by ' detergere,' 

merates three sorts— the Greek, the Gallic, alleging that old water courses might be 

and the Sabine or Amerian, the last of cleaned on holy days, but not new ones 

wbich has a slender red twig. made : and so Colnmella, 1. c., enumerates 

266.] ' Facilis/ * pliant/ an epithet be- among lawfol things " fossas veteres tergere 

longing rather to ' virga/ as Keightley re- et purgare.'' But it is not easy to eztract 

marks. * Rubea ' of briars. '' Vincula this sense out of the words of Virgil, though 

qualia sunt ez rubo/' Col. 4. 31. Senr. Heyne attempts to do so, ai^uing that he 

makes it an adjective from * Rubi ' in who cleans a water-course lets the water 

Apulia (Her. 1 S. 5. 94) ; but there is no flow, * dedudt.' If any argnment could be 

reason to suppose that the twigs there were founded on the greater or less appropriato- 

good for basket-making. ness of the work in question to holy days, 

267.] A. 1. 178, 179. The roasting or it would be natural to suppose Virgil to be 

drying was to make tbe com easier to grind. speaking of drawing off a stream which had 

268.] *Why, even on holy days a hus- suddenly overflowed in the oom-field. On 

bandman may do sometbing.' So Cato 2, the other band, Mr. Madeane remarks that 

speaking of the means which the landowner to lead the water down the Channels would 

has of cbecking the amount of work done by be a work of duly necessity for gardens in 

bis servants, mentions holy-day employ- bot weather. 

ments after those for rainy weather. The 270.] 'Religio' is here used in its tech- 

things which may or may not be done on nical sense as a restraining, not an impera- 

holy days are enumerated at length by Col. tive power. * Segeti praetendere saepem ' 

2 21 (22). raises another difficulty, as Col. L c. says 

269.] ' Fas et iura,' ' divine and human that the pontiffs forbid the making of 

laws' (Serv.), who however seems wrong in hedges for com on holy days. Forb. and 

seeking for a real distinction where Virgil Keightley suppose that old hedges might 

probably only intended surplusage. < Rivos be repured, though not new ones made : 

deducere :' it is not clear whether letting but Virgil's words are surely ezpress. 
water on or off is meant. The language 271 •] 'Insidias ayibus molin' seems to 

will bear either equally, according to the use refer to snaring mischierous birds (w. 1 19, 

of * deducere,' though " deducere aquam in 156), as that would be a work of necessity, 

vias," Cato 155 (156), is used for drawing which ordinary bird-catehing would not be. 

water ofFfrom a field, and * dedudt' occurs * Incendere vepres :* Cato, 2 (qnoted by 

in a similar sense above, v. 1 13, as opposed Keightley), mentions * Tepres reddi ' among 

to * inducit,' v. ] 06. Serv. maintains that the works for holy days. 
the latter must be intended, asserting on 272.] Washing sheep for cleanliness was 
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Saepe oleo tardi costas agitator aselli 

Vilibus aut onerat pomis ; lapidemque revertens 

Incusum aut atrae massam picis urbe reportat. 275 

Ipsa dies alios alio dedit ordine Lima 
Felicia opermn. Quintam fuge : pallidus Orcus 
Eiuneiiidesque satae ; tum partu Terra nefando 

Coeumque lapetimique creat, saevimique Typhoea, 

not allowed on holy days, according to of ' ipsa ' seems to be that the mere position 

Macr. and Col. 11. cc., who obsenre that of days in the month gives them a certain 

* salubri ' is emphatic, indicating that the iitness or unfitness for agricoltural purpose?, 

washing is to coro disease. Comp. 3. 445 irrespectively of more scientific considera- 

foll. ' Balantum ' is doubtless meant to be tions. * Dedit ' is commonly taken as an 

fordble, the sheep bleating when they are aorist : but it may mean that the moon has 

washed, as in 3. 457t when they are in made the ordinance once for all in regu- 

pain : bnt it is elsewhere no more than a lating the month. * Alio ordine ' opp. to 

generally descriptive epithet, discriminating " uno ordine/' A. 2. 102. It is as if Virgil 

sheep irom other cattle by their bleat, as in had said * omnis dies non pariter felicis 

A. 7* 538. To which class such passages fecit.' * Alios * is followed by ' quintam,' 

as Bnn. Alex. fr. 1. 5, Lucr. 2. 369., 6. as in Tibull. 3. 6. 32 (quoted by Wund.), 

1132 are to be referred, is hard to say. " Venit post multos una serena dies." 

273] Varroap. Serv. says that markets 277*] ' Felicis oper um/ < bappy in respect 

were held on holy days, to give countrymen of (agricultural) work ' (* operum ' as in 2. 

an opportunity of going to town. Col. 1. c. 472 : comp, the title of Hesiod's poem), 

quotes Cato (1^) ^ saying that mules, like ** infelix animi," A. 4. 529 (see on G. 3. 

horses, and asses had no holy days, adding 498), '* fortunatus laborum," 11. 416. The 

that the pontifical books forbad the har- construction is virtually equivalent to that 

nessing of mules on * feriae denicales.' with the abl. ' Quintam füge :' 

' Agitator as^-ttie driver^e « eqnorum ni^^roc f UaXiaaea,, Iml xaXtirai « 
agitator, ' A. 2. 476, i. e. not the man whose *" : «;,.«; 

busmess it was to dnve asses (* asinanus )* *n ' « ^ tr» » ± ^ 

but the peasant who happens to dnve the Xf uto' ^ ' ^ ^ ^ * rr 

*?J? "?"^fr'» kT® need hardly inquire u^ ynv6,isvov, top 'Eptc rl« nrifi' 

whether aselh ' belongs pnmanly to * cos- ^ ^.SpLc ( Hes. Works 802.) 

tas' orte * agitator/ r * \ / 

274.] * ViUbus ' harmonizes with * onerat,' Wilfolly or ignorantly Virgil misinterprets 

implying, as Serv. remarks, that they are Hesiod, confounding "Oprof , the god of the 

abundant. ' Lapidem incusum ' is ex- oath, with the Latin Orcus, the god of 

pUined by Serv. of a mill-stone, which is the dead, and making the Eumenides bom 

indented that it may cmsh the corn better. themselves on the fiflh, instead of attending 

275.] * Picis :' pitch would be useful for on the birth (if that be Hesiod's meaning, 

marking cattle, secnring casks, repairing which is doubtful, especially as some copies 

vessels, &c. give TivvvfAkva^ for ynvofiivov) of "Opcoc. 

276-— 286.] ' The days of the Innar month For a similar misinterpretation see E. 8. 58 

are not all equally lucky for work. The note. ' Pallidus ' of the ghastliness of 

fifth is bad, the seventeenth good, and, in a death, Horace's ' Pallida mors.' 
differait way, the ninth.' 278.] * Tum ' seems better taken with 

276.] Virgil is said by Pliny (18. 32) to Serv. in its ordinary sense of ' then ' than 

have followed Democritus in this enumera- with Forb. as ' moreover.' It appears to be 

tion of ladry and nnlncky days. Hesiod added here because it had been omitted 

(Works 765 fbll.) had treated the subject in the previous clause. No other extant 

at much greater length. Varro, 1. 37f has authority appears to fix the birth of the 

a diapter on ihe same subject, but bis treat- giants to this day. 

ment of it is entirely different. Virgil's own 279.] The birth of ' Coeus ' and * lapetus ' 

treatment is suffidently cursory, only three is mentioned Hes. Theog. 134, that of * Ty- 

days being named in all, for good or for evil, phoeus,' ib. 821 foU., the latter not taking 

and ihose not accurately represented, at place tili after the expulsion of the Titans 

least aocording to Hesiod, who was evi- from heaven. The two former were the 

dently to some eztent hia modeL The force sons of Earth and Uranus, the latter of 
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Et coniuratos caelum reflcindere firatres. 380 

Ter sunt conati inponere Pelio Ossam 
Scilicet, atque Ossae frondosum inyolvere Olympum ; 
Ter Pater exstructos disiecit ftdmiiie montifl. 
Septuma post decumam felix et ponere vitenii 
Et prensos domitare boves, et licia telae 285 

Addere ; nona fugae melior, contraria fiirtis. 
Multa adeo gelida melius se nocte dedere, 

Earth and Tartarns. 'Typhoeas' is dis- 805, where tiie leventeenth follows the 

ting:ai8hed from the rest by the epithet fifth immediatelyy thoagh the work whidi 

' saevus/ as he was the most formidable he assigiu to it ia not the same as here. Of 

(Hes. 1. c.)' *Creat:' see on E. 8. 45. the works whkh Virgil aasigns to the seren- 

* Typhoea ' is probably a trisyllable, the teenth planting is referred by Hes. to the 
two last vowels coalescing (comp. ' Orphea/ thirteenth, taming cattle to the fonrteenth, 
E. 6. 30), as in Greek (Tvpwia), though it weaving to the twelfth. ' Ponere,' ' to plant 
might be scanned as a dactyl, bypermetri- in order ;' 2. 273, £. 1. 74. ' Felix ponete:' 
cally or otherwise. See on 2. 69. see on E. 5. 1. 

280.] It is doubtfnl whetber ' firatres ' 285.] ' Prensos domitare,' perhaps for 

refers to the giant-brood generally, or to the ' prendere et domitare:' irptfifpttv lirt xß'^ 

two *Aloidae.* The deeds mentioned in redete» Hes. v. 787» Takingin hand, 'pren- 

the following lines are ascribed to the bitter dere/ is the first step towaurds breaking in, 

by Homer (Od. 1 1. 304 folL), and by Yirgil * domitare.' Comp. 3. 206, 7. ' Licia telae 

himself (A. 6. 582, where the vrorda * re- addere,' * to add tiie leashea of tfae woof to 

sdndere caelnm ' occnr again) : bat the the warp,' to weave. See Dict. A. ' tela,' 

* Aloidae ' were the sons not of Earth, bnt where TibolL 1. 6. 78, ** ^rmaqne oon- 
of Poseidon and Iphimedeia. Possibly dnctis adnectit lida t^s," is oompared. 
Virgil may have misunderstood the passage 286.] ' Fugae ' seems to rrfer to fbgitive 
in the Odyssey, where they are said in slaves. VirgU howe^er, as Heyne remarks, 
Homeric phrase to have been nourished by may be speaking not in their interest, but 
the Earth, thoagh the word there ased is in that of the hasbandman, who is wamed to 
äpovpa, *Rescindere' may be ' to break be on bis gaard that day, while od the other 
open,' like ** vias rescindere/' Lacr. 2. 406, band heneed not watch against thieves. In 
or it may be compared with Aesch. Prom. Hesiod the ninth day is merely mentioned 
357 (of Typhoeas), uic ri)v Aiöq rvpavvid* as good for work of any sort. ' Contraria 
iKTTf p<T(tfv ßi^. furtis :' ** avibus contraria conctia," Lacr. 6. 

281.] 'Offaav in OvXvftirip fiifiaaav 741. 

9ititv, airäp iir' "Oaffy Il^Xiov itvoaL' 287 — 296.] 'Some work is littest for 

^vWoVf Iv' oiipavoQ äfißarÖQ eii;, Hom. 1. night or early moming, mowing for in- 

c. Virgil reverses the positions of Pelion stance ; and long winter evenings may be 

and Olympas, and transfers to the latter well spent by the hasbandman in cutting 

the epithet attached to the former. The torches, by bis wife in weaving, ot boiling 

non-elision of the * i * and ' o ' and the and skimming.' 

shortening of the latter are in Imitation of 287.] As in w. 259 foll., '^gil's thooght 

the Greek rhythm, and are appropriate here seems to be that no part of the hasband- 

and elsewhere where the subject reminds us man's time is unemployed, and that every 

of Greek poetry. work should be done at its right time. 

282.] ' Scilicet,' agreeably to its etymo- ' Gelida nocte ' is doubtless oontrasted with 

logy (' scire licet'), introduces an explanation * medio aesta,' at the same time that it in- 

or development. Here it introduces the dicates the cool dew as that which makes 

details of the conspiracy of tbe giants. work easier. ' Melius se dedere :' the ge- 

' Involvere ' is used in its strict sense of neral sense is that many Operations are per- 

'rolling upon,' like *' involvitur aris," A. 12. formed better at certain times. Xvc^ ez- 

292. Olympus isheavedup the sidesofOssa. presses the notion oS Performance by 'se 

283.] The three-fold attempt seems to be dedere,' to indicate the dependenoe of the 

Virgil's invention. husbandman upon natare. Thus the use of 

284.] ' Septuma post decumam,' the ' se dare ' here is parallel rather to the 

seventeenthy as is evident from Hesiod, v. instanoes where it is eqaivalent to ' occnr- 
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Aut cum sole novo terras inrorat Eouß. 
Nocte leves melius stipulae, nocte arida prata 
Tondentur ; noctes lentus non deficit liumor. 290 

Et quidam serös hibemi ad luminis ignis 
. Pervigilat, ferroque faces inspicat acuto ; 
Interea longum cantu solata laborem. 
Arguto coniunx percurrit pectine telas, 
Aut dulcis musti Volcano decoquit humorem 295 

Et folüs undam trepidi despumat aeni. 
At rubicunda Ceres medio succiditur aestu, 

rere ' tban to those where it denotes com- bound together into brands (Dict. A. 'fax *). 

pliance with tbe will of another. 293.] * Solatus ' migbt be taken strictly, 

288.] Wakefield supposes Virgil to have as if Virgil, tbongh meaning of course that 

imitated Lucr. 5. 281/'aetheriuslSoI Inrigat singing and weaving went on togetber, 

assidue caelum candore recenti." But tiie chose to take a point from wbich tbe former 

primary reference of * inrorat ' evidently is migbt be regarded as past, tbe latter as be- 

to literal dew, and it seems bardly wortb ginning or continuing, bat sucb an explana- 

white to suppose a secondary one to tbe tion would not apply to A. 5. 708, '* Isque 

spiinkling of tbe earth witb sunligbt. bis Aenean solatus vocibus infit/' so tbat we 

Heyne comp. 3. 306» ** extremoque inrorat must say tbat tbe past participle is used 

Aquarius anno.'' witb a present force. See Madvig, § 431. 6. 

289.] ' Stipulae :' see on v. 85. Tbe Tbe domestic picture bas tbe effect, wbich 

catting of the stabble took place in August, doubtless was one of tbe objects of tbe 

within a month after tbe reaping. 'Leves' composition of the Georgics, of pladng tbe 

and ' arida ' seem both to be empbatic, as life of a small country proprietor in an at- 

snggesting wbat the busbandroan bas to tractive ligbt. 

obTiate. 'Arida prata,' opposed to those 294.] Comp. A. 7* 14, wbich sbows tbat 

wbich conld be irrigated. Voss. 'pectine ' goes with ' arguto.' " Pectine, 

290.] ' Lentus ' ezpresses the effect of cfpicif , tbe comb, tbe teeth of wbich were 

tbe moisture on the grass ratber tban tbe inserted between tbe tbreads of tbe warp, 

nature of the moisture itself. ' Noctes and thus made by a forcible impulse to drive 

deficit,' the more ordinary construction re- the tbreads of tbe woof close togetber .... 

ferred to on v. 148. " Hominem totum Among us tbe office of the comb is executed 

magb ac magis nndique sensus Deficit,' with greater ease and effect by tbe reed, 

Lucr. 3. 546. lay, or hatten." Dict. A. ' tela.' 

291.] ' Quidam,' like " est qui," Hör. 2 296.] * Must' was boiled down to ' care- 

Ep. 2. 182, Pen. 1. 70, as if Virgil knew num,' 'defrutum' (4. 269), or 'sapa,' on 

tbe man, but did not choose to name bim. a night wben tbere was no moon (Dict. A. 

' Luminis ' is generally taken of lamp or ' vinum '). ' Volcanus,' as Cerda remarks, 

torcfa-Hght. Keigbtley refers it to fire-ligbt, is used elsewhere of a large fire, sucb as 

comparing 2. 432., A. 7< 13, where bowever would be required for boiling ' must ' (Col. 

tbere is the same doubt. It would be pos- 12. 19 ; so G. 4. 269, * igni multo '). Tbe 

mble also tö ref«r it to tbe late dawn of a hypermeter bere seems to be a fair instance 

Winter son (' lumine quarto,' A. 6. 366), so of a metrical anomaly introduced for de- 

that the sense sbould be ' one man sits scriptive effect. See on v. 482. 

tbrongh a long winter's night,' though tbe 296.] 'Foliis,' vine leaves (Pliny 14. 9), 

paraUel in A. 7 !• c* would point ratber to as wood was apt to give a smoky taste to 

either of the other interpretations. tbe liquor. ' Undam aeni ' like " undantis 

292.] * Inspicat,' makes into the form of aeni," A. 7- 463. Col. 12. 20 says that 

so ear of com, the end of the wood bcing tbe vessel sbould be of lead, as brass was 

cut into a point and split into various parts. liable to rust in boiling. For ' trepidi ' 

Forb. comp. Sen. Med. 111, "Multifidam many MSS. give ' tepidi,' wbich could 

iam tempns erat succendere pinum." This scarcely be used of boiling liquid, 

is probablytbe same as "incide faces," E. 8. 297—310.] ' Summer is tbe time for reap- 

29, though a distinction bas been attempted ing and threshing. Winter is tbe busband- 

between them by Ulitius on Gratius' Cyne- man's season for festivity ; but he still bas 

getica, ▼. 484,,who supposes 'incidere' to work, Stripping acoms and berries, snaring 

refer to the cutting of pieces of wood to be and killing game.' 
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Et medio tostaa aestu terit area fruges. 

Nudus ara, sere nudus ; hiemps ignava oolono. 

Frigoribus parto agricolae plerumque firuiintur, 300 

Mutuaque inter se laeti convivia curant ; 

Invitat genialis hiemps curasque resolvit : 

Ceu pressae cuin iam portum tetigere carinae, 

Puppibus et laeti nautae inposuere Coronas. 

Sed tarnen et quemas glandes tum stringere tempns 305 

Et lauri bacas oleamque cruentaque myrta ; 

297.] * Rubicunda Ceres,' v. 96. Col. apparently in Virgil'a lifetime, heaiing the 

2. 21 says that com should be reaped ** cum firet pari of the line repeated, completed it 
mbicundum colorem traxemnt.' * Medio with the words ' habebis frigora, febrem/ 
aestu * would most naturally mean inidday, as ' Colono ' seems to be intended strictiy with 
in 3. 331., 4. 401. In that case however we referenoe to the hd>oun of cnltivation, as 
must suppose a stränge pieoe of ignorance other works for wintor foUow, t. 305. So 
on Virgil s part, midday being predsely the perhaps ' agrioolae.' 

time which the reaper would avoid, though 300.] With the ose of ' parto ' comp, 
it is the time for threshing. Comp. Theoer. ** parcere parto,'' A. 8. 317* " Plerumque 
10. 49 foll. : dicit, quia dictums est aliqua, quae rosticas 

«™. äXo,,rra, ,,<,yu. ri ..,«,^p.v4v »^^aoTÄutÄÄ;«. «Ding 
'E« «IxU ^X»pov „X«„ ra^i. ,ä. SJ^^T'^J^P-t-^'w U*°^S 

'Apxt<fBai S' daCvrac lyiipofiiv^ Kopv- ^' .^\ ^' Ö8, 'geniis acceptua.' The 
^aXXo) ' r r- r « genius seems to be an impersonation and 

Kai Xfiyliv tUoprog' IXivvcai dk rb Kav^a. ^[ deification of the happy and impuhdTe 

part of man, so that an onenng to it 

* Aestu ' then had better be taken of summer would imply that the day was to be spent in 
asthehotseason,a8" frigoribus mediis,"E. enjoyment. Hör. 3 Od. 17. 14, 2 Ep. 1. 
10. 65, means midwinter. Wagn. objects 144, A. P. 209. We haye here another do- 
that the information in that case would be so mestic picture : see on ▼. 291 above. 
obvious as to be needless, but Virgil is speak- 303.] * Winter is to them what port is to 
ing of the Operations proper to the various the sailor, the joyial end of a weary time.' 
seasons, as the next lines sbow, as well as of ' Pressae,' heavy laden : Tirtuaily equiva- 
the times when they should be performed, lent to Heinsius' conjecture, ' fessae,' and 
and ' hibemi,' y. 291, prepares us for the doubtless intended to convey the notion 
mention of summer. Wagn.'s own view, that that the ship feels the relief. Heyne. 
' medio aestu ' means generally a summer's Tibull. 1. 3. 40, " Presserat externa nayita 
day as contrasted with a winter's night, with- merce ratem." 

out any special reference to noon, makes 304.] A. 4. 418. Comp. Prop. 4. 24. 15, 

' medio ' a worse than useless epithet. * Suc- '* Ecce coronatae portum tetigere carinae," 

ciditur ' seems not to specify anything probably an Imitation of this passage. 

about the manner of cutting, mcrely imply- 305.] ' Glandes stringere,' E. 10. 20 

ing that the thing is severed from below. note. 'Stringere' like " stringnnt frondes," 

" Flos succisus aratro," A. 9. 4.35. E. 9. 61 note, where Cato is quoted, using 

298.] 'Tostas' not to be joined with it of the olive. * Quemas ' be^use * glans ' 

' aestu.' was used of other firuits than acoms. '* Glan- 

299.] ' Ploughing and sowing both belong dis appellatione omnis fructus oqntinetur, 

to the warm months,'— spring and autumn. ut lavolenus ait," Gaius, Dig. 50. 16. 236. 

* Nudus,' without the upper garment, as 306.] Myrtle berries were used for mizing 
Cincinnatus was found ploughing, when the with wine, which was called ' murtens ' or 
messenger from the Senate arrived, Livy * myrtites,' and used medicinally for pains 

3. 26. Here and in the foUowing lines in the stomach. (Cato 125 (126). CoL 
VirgU imitates Hes. Works 493 fall. 12. 38.) * Cruenta,' from their juice. 
The precept is word for word from Hes. Voss thinks the red wild myrtle is spoken 
Works 391, yvfxvbv ainipnv, yvfivbv dk of as distinguished from the Black or white : 
ßoutTtiv. Servius has a story, mentioned but the agricultural writers do not counte- 
also by Donatus in his Life, that some one, nance this. Forb. 
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Tum gmibus pedicajs et retia ponere cervis, 
Auritosque sequi lepores ; tum figere dammas, 
Stuppea torquentem Balearis verbera fundae, 
Cum. nix alta iacet, glaciem. cum flumiaa trudunt. 310 

Quid tempestates autumni et sidera dicam, 
Atque, ubi iam breviorque dies et moUior aestas, 
Quae vigilaiida viris P vel cum mit imbriferum ver, 
Spicea iam campis cum messis inborruit, et cum. 
Frumenta in yiridi stipida lactentia turgent P 316 

Saepe ego, cum flavis messorem induceret arvis 
Agricola et firagili iam stringeret bordea culmo, 
Omnia ventorum concurrere proelia vidi, 

307-] Cerda comp. Hör. Epod. 2. 3&, horrors.' 

"Pavidumque leporem et advenam laqueo 311.] 'Tempestates' seems fized by 

groem lacunda captat praemia/' Cranes 'sidera' to m^n 'weather' rather tban 

were a delicacy of tbe table : but the hus- ' storms.' Tbe latter notion is not expressed, 

bandman migbt natarally snare tbem in but left to be inferred. The stars on whieb 

seif defence: see v. 120. *tbe autumn storms were sapposed to de- 

308.] The epithet ' auritos ^ is said by pend were Arcturus, the Centaur, the Kids, 

Macr.f Sat. 6. 5, to be taken from Afranius, and the Crown. Cerda comp. Hom. 11. 16. 

who in one of bis prologues introduces 385, ijfjiar' Sirwpivtp 5re Xaßporarop xhi 

Priapna saying, ** Nam qnod volgo praedi- vöwp 'LivQ, 

cani Anrito meparente natum, nonitaest." 312.] * MoUior,' less oppressive. " Quas 

Hie word itself merely means ' having ears,' et mollis hiemps et frigida temperat aestas/' 

the lengtb of the ears being an inference Stat. S. 3. 5 83. 

from the i^pplication of tbe epithet, just as 313.] ' Vigilare aliquid ' is to bestow 

in Soph. Aj. 140, nrifv^C TreXe/oc, the wakeful care on a tbing. " Vigilataque 

iiotion of fluttering is inferred from the proelia dele,"Juv. 7 • 27- ' Ruit imbriferum,' 

strict meaning 'winged.' * Figere,' E. 2. ' comes down in showers,' Wagn.,like"nox 

29. Here the word must mean to hit with humida caelo Praecipitat," A 2. 8. 

a bullet, not with an aiTOW. 314.] ' Messis inhorruit :' öre 0p(<r<Tov(r(s/ 

309.] '* The sling . . was made of . . . hair, äpovpait Hom. II. 23. 599. The erect and 

hemp, or leather (Veget. De Re Mil. 3. 14. bristling appearance of the field is intended, 

. . . 'habena,' A. 6. Ö79)." **The celebrity as Forb. remarks, not its agitation by the 

of the natires of tjhe Balearic isles as wind. 

slingers is said to bave arisen from the 315.] Serv. says that Varro in bis books 

drcnmstance that when they were children ' rerum divinarum ' speaks of a god 

their mothers obliged them to obtain their Lactens, who made the ears of com milky. 

food by striking it with a sling (Veget 1. Comp. Dict. B. ' Lactans.' 

16)." Dict. A. ' fiinda.' 317.] The husbandman brings the reaper 

310.] 'Gladem . . trudunt' apparently with him into the üeld, and is beginning 

describes the process of freezing, the rivers himself to lop the ears. ' Stringeret,' as in 

dfiring down the ice in maisses, which get ▼. 305, 'fragili culmo' being a descriptive 

stopped and joined together, so that the ablative. This explanation is as old as äerv. 

whole surfinoe becomes frozen. Forb.'s 318.] * Omnia ventorum proelia' seems 

explanation, 'when the rivers roll down to be a variety for 'proelia omnium ven- 

the ioe to the sea,' would be rather ap- torum.' ' I have seen all the armies of the 

plicable to a thaw, which, as Keightley winds meet in the shock of battle.' The 

reminds us, is not the time for hunting. winds are Eupposed to be blowing from all 

311 — 334.] * Autumn and spring have quarters at once, as in A. 1. 85 (note)., 

their special perils. Just when harvest is 2. 416. Comp. Daniel 7. 2, " The four 

b^jÜDtning, a hurricane will come and tear winds of heaven strove upon the great 

«p the com from the ground, or a thunder- sea." Lucr. talks of ' Ventorum paces,' 

Btnrm will burst on the field in all its 5. 1230, compared by Cerda. 

N 
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Qnae gravidam late segetem ab radicibiiB imis^ 
Sublimem expulsam eruerent ; ita turbine nigro 320 

Ferret hiemps culmmnque levem stipulasque volantis. 
Saepe etiam inmensum caelo venit agmen aquarom. 
Et foedam glomerant tempeetatem imbribus atris 
Collectae ex alto nubes ; mit arduus aether. 
Et pluyia ingenti sata laeta boiunque labores 325 

Diluit ; inplentur fossae, et cava flumina crescont 
Cirni sonitu, fervetque firetis spirantibus aequor. 
Ipse Pater media nmiborum in nocte comsca 



319.] ' Late' with < enierent.' *Abradi- into fonlness.' Tlik wonld seem to be a 

dbiis imis/ Lucr. 1. 352. case of ^ortpov irponpo»», as the brewing 

320.] ' Sablimem ' is restored by Wagn. of the storm wonld natiiiaUy preoede Übe 
from Med. and Rom., for the cid reading desoent of the raio. Bot Keigfatley may be 
* sublime.' ' Expulsam eraerent' is eqaiva- right in taking * caelo/ t. 322, as ÜiiB datnre, 
lent to ' expellerent et eruerent.' * Ita' pro- the waters marching vpon the aky, tho^gfa 
bably introduces a comparison between the Lner. 6. 257 (' Ut pkis e eaolo fUiniiwiii 
hurricane that roots up the com (' gra- flomen') is in fiivour of the conmon vieir. 
▼idam segetem') and an ordinarj gust 324.] * £x alto' Hiay Tery ip^ be tekea 
which whirls about stubble (* culmumqne* * from the deep,' which woiiüd dosbtless be 
levem stipulasque volantis'). The two the truer view of the phenomenon ; bat 
things oompared are perhaps not suf- on the wh«^ it seems more probable thisft 
ficiently distinct» but the point is the ease Virgil meant to repreaent doiuU as m«s- 
with which the werk is done. But for the tered from on hi^, * collectae/ like '|^ 
Opposition of the epithets, * ita' wonld more merant,' keeping up the miUtary aasocia- 
natorally mean *to such an eztent/ <so tions already introduoed by 'agmen.' 
furiously/ as twice in a similar passage, * Ruit aether/ like ' Aether desoendit' 
Lucr. 1. 275, 286, *'ita perfurit acri Cum 2. 325, * caeli mina' A. 1. 129, an imsge 
fremitu, saevitque minad murmure pon- ezplained by Lucr. 6. 291, '* Omnis uü 
tus . . . ita magno turbidus imbri Molibus videatur in imbrem vertier aether." ' I>owb 
incurrens validis cum viribus amnis Dat cra^es the whole dorne of the firmament.' 
sonitu magno stragem." Wagner's inter- 325.] *Sata laeta boumque labores,' 
pretation, making * ita' a particle of transi- A. 2. 306, a translation of i(tya ßomp, 
tion,andconnectiDg' eruerent' with 'ferret,' Hes. Works 46. Homer in tiie paiallä 
is rathtf far fetched. passage has Ipy' ä^pütcmv, Virgil, as 
322.] The first part of the following Ursinus remarks, seems to have imitated 
description seems to be modelled on Lucr. Apoll. R. 4. 1282, rik riv ofißpov'AfntiTWt 
6. 253 foU., the latter on Hom. II. 16. lian ßowv Karä fivpia iKXwrtv fpya, 
384 foU. * Venit agmen' is perhaps in- 326.] * Fossae/ v. 372, otherwise cslled 
tended to suggest the image of a column 'coUidae'or ^colliquiae.' *Cava:' '*Duriog 
marching, though the word may have a the summer months in Italy there is little 
more general meaning. or no water in the beds of most of the 
323.] So Lucr. 1. c. of a storm, " trahit rivers, so that their chann^ may justly be 
atram Fuiminibus gravidam tempestatem called 'hoUow,'fortheyresemblearoadnm- 
atqne procdlis," from which Wakefield con- ning between two high banks." Keig^tley. 
jectured ' fetam' here. ' Foedam' however 327.] * Fervet . . . aequor :' *' VrSta cir- 
is supported by Lucr. 4. 169, "Tempestas cum Fervescunt graviter spirantibas indta 
perquam subito fit turbida foede Undique" flabris," Lucr. 6. 427* 'Spirantibus,' of 
(which from another part of the passage it the sea, as in A. 10. 291, '* Qua vada noa 
is evident that Virg. had in bis mind), spirant," the violent heaving of the vaveB 
"tempestates foedae fuere," Livy 25. 7f against the shore being compared to human 
passages which seem to show that ' tem- breathing. ' The sea glows again throogh 
pestatem ' here is merely * weather/ * foedam ' every panting inlet.' 
having tbe sense of ' ugly ' or ' grim,' or, as we 328.] " Usque adeo, tetra nimboram 
should say, ' foul.' ' Glomerant' is perhaps nocte coorta, Inpendent atrae FcHrmidims 
tobetakenwith' foedam," thicken'or'mass ora superne, Cum oomBudiri tempestM 

I 
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Fuhnina molitur dextra ; quo maxuma motu 

Terra tremit ; fiigere ferae, et mortalia corda 330 

Per gentis hmnilis stravit pavor ; ille flagranti 

Aut Athon^ aut BJiodopen, aut alta Ceraunia telo 

Deiieit ; ingeminant austri et densissimtis imber ; 

Nunc nemora ingenti vento, nunc litora plangunt. 

Hoc metuensy caeli menses et sidera serya ; 335 

fnlmina ooeptat/' Lucr. 6. 263. ' Ipse/ as last syllable of the nominatiye is to be 

in A. 5, 249., 12. 725, &c, seems to ex- made short. 'Alta Ceraunia,' a half trans- 

press not only dignity (above, v. 121), but lation of 'Arpoccpa^via, which Hör. 1 Od. 

personal exertion (A. 2. 321, &c). * Co- ^3. 20 uses untranslated. The name Ke- 

rusca' with 'deztn' == ' ooruscante.' So pavpia seems the commoner of the two. 

Sen. Hipp. IdC, " Vibrans oonisca fulmen The fact of lightning striking the moun- 

Aetnaewm manu" (qooted by Forb.), an tains is urged by Lucr. 6. 420 as an argu- 

imitation which shows how he understood ment against its sapematnral origin, and 

YirgiL ezplainä by him physically ib. 458 foll 

^9.] ' Molitur :' '* validam in Titls mo- * Telo,' as ßkXog, is used of the thunderbolt, 

lire bipenDem," 4. 331. The word is one Aesch. Prom. 358, and elsewhere. 

of rather wide application, generally imply- 333.] * Deiieit, ' of lightning, A. 6. 581, 

iog eflfort in tiie agent or bulk in the Lucr. 5. 1125. *' Telo deiici8,"A. 11.666. 

object, or both. ' Quo motu,' referring to Here it is apparently intended that one of 

the aeiifle rather thui to the words of the the peaks is overthrown, thongh ' deiieit 

preoeding aentence. So ** carmine' quo," Athon telo ' may only mean * ddidt telum 

4. 348; **quo gemitu," A. 2. 73. Forb. in Athen.' 'Ingeminant:' it is observed 

comp. SalL J. 114> ** Per idem tempus that the rain and wind increase after a thun- 

adyersomGiallosmalepugnatum: quo metu derdap. *'Qno de concussu (comp. *quo 

Italia omnis contremuerat." " £a signa motu,' above) sequitur gravis imber et 

dedit," A. 2. 171 ; " hie nuntius esto," A. 4. über," Lucr. 6. 289. 

237, ve instances of the same principle. 334.] ' Plangunt,' intransitively, pro- 

See .Krits on SalL J. 54, ' ea formidine.' bably with a notion of wailing, in which 

'IfaKuma,' a perpetnal epithet, the yala sense the partidple occurs without an ac- 

ircXwpff of Hes. Theog. 173, &c., but cusative. " Plangentia iungit Agmina," 

aoqairing fbroe here from ' tremit.' A. 11. 145. The reflective 'planguntur' 

330.] 'Engere' of instantaneous flight, would be more usual, even in this sense; 

like *eziit,' 2. 81. The two perfecta con- but the common use of * plango' with an 

neoted by ' et' apparently describe actions accusative of the person hunent^ may pre- 

omneeted and aimnltaneous, the asyn- pare us for finding it used without an ex- 

deton in the otfaer clauses sncoessive pressed object of any kind. Forb. and 

effects. Voss comp. Orpheus, Hymn 18. Jahn make 'austri' and 'imber' the nomi- 

13, '^v Kai yaia ire^piKf BdXafftfd n uative, which seems less fordble and appro- 

Xttft^votfftif Kai 0^p<c vrntroovaiv, priate. ' Plangit,' 4;he reading of Rom., 

Iraw KTvirog ovac i<rlXdy, Cerda Hes. adopted by Masvicius and Wakefield, 

Werics 511, .&C., where the effect on the would be awkward, whether the nominative 

varioBS beasts is drawn out at length. were sought in ' imber' or in * luppiter.' 

331.] ' Homilis'qnaiifies 'stravit.' Virg. 'Doubly loud howls the south wind, 

may httwe thought of Lucr. 5. 1218 foll. doubly thick gathers the doud of rain, and 

338.1 Partly firom Theocr. 7- 77» "H under the blast's mighty stroke forest and 

'ABm ^ PoiSirap ff K.avKaaov iffx^^^^^''* ^^Q^ by turns wail in agony.' 

'Athon' is tbe reading of all the MSS. 335—350.] ' The precautions to be ob- 

The early editors introduced ' Atho ' as the served are attention to times and seasons, 

ngaHmt form of the Greek accusative. andobservanceoftheruraldeities, especially 

'Athon' however occurs elsewhere, both in Ceres, who is to be worshipped duly in the 

Urse and prose (e. g. Livy 45. 30, VaL spring of each year, with ofTerings of milk, 

Fl. i. 164, in which lauter passage the final wine, and honey, and the ceremony of lead- 

B^lable Is ihortened as here). Accepting ing a victim round the young com with a 

it, we mnst assume a form 'Adoc, which rustic procession.' 

agTMS with a precept laid down by Serv. 335.] A Virtual repetition of w. 204 foll. 

OD A. 12. 701, FH8C.,6. 13. 70, that the ' Sidera ' is not here to be restricted to the 
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Frigida Satumi sese quo Stella receptet ; 
* Quos ignis caeli Cylleniua erret in orbis. 
In primis yenerare deoe, atque annua magnae 
Sacra refer Cereri laetis operatus in herbis, 
Extremae sab casum hiemis, iam vere sereno. 340 

Tum pingues agni, et tum moUissima vina ; 
Tum somni dulces densaeque in montibus umbrae. 
Chmcta tibi Cererem pubes agrestis adoret ; 
Cui tu lacte favos et miti dilue Baccho ; 

ligns of the Zodiac with Wagn., as the next sent foroe of the part see on t. 293. 

two lines are eridently intended to give in- 340.] Tbe language is not to l>e presset], 

ttanoes of the things to be obserred. ' Caeli as the Ambanralia did not take place tili the 

menses,' like ' caeli hora * 3. 327t ' o^ «nd of April. ' Casum ' oontains that sense 

tempore' 4. 100. of 'cadere' whicfa is more generally ex- 

336.] Saturn and Mercarj are chosen as pressed by ' ooddere.' 

the two extremes, and the husbandman is 341.] rtifioc irtdrarai r alytc coi c^voq 

told to observe thdr conrse in the sky. apiffroc» Hes. Works 685, speakingofsnm* 

Saturn in Capricom, according to Serv., mer. 'Pingues agni' is Übe order of the 

was supposed to cause heavy rains, espedaHy best MSS., restored by Heins, for ' agni 

in Italy. ' Frigida ' from its distance from pingues.' * Tum ' for ' tunc ' is restored 

the sun. ' Reoepto ' is used nearly in the by Wagn. from Med. ' IMngues ' doubtless 

sense of * redpio :' otherwise we might say refers to fatness either for sacrifioe or for 

that the frequentative here has a sort of in- eating, as the mention of wine immediatdy 

tensifying force, denoting the distance of the afterwards shows. ' MoUissima :' so " m<^ 

retirement, as in Pers. 6. 8, '* multa litus se mero," Hör. l Od. 7* 19 ; " moUe Cak- 

yalle receptat,'' it may be intended to mark num," Juv. 1. 69. 'Mellow,' the Greek 

the depth of the bay. fcaXnröc as opposed to OKXfipog (*' durum 

337.] * Ignis* with *Cyllenius.' * Caelo' Bacchi saporem," 4. 102). 

the reading of Med., is preferred by several 342.] The second ckuise explains the 

of the later editors. That * caeli orbis * (A. 8. first. Hesiod 1. c. wishes for a seat under 

97) might be used for the orbit of a planet the shadow of a rock. See p. 125. 

no less than for that of the sun, appears from 344.] Libations of honey, milk, and wine 

2. 477> " caeli vias ;" Lucr. 5. 648, '* Qui are to be made to Ceres. Macr. Sat. 3. 

minus illaqueant per magnos aetheris orbis 11, explaining this passage, says that the 

Aestibus inter se diversis sidera fern?" mixture was called *mubum.' He also 

* Caelo ' on the other band is slightly sup- comp. 4. 102, and explains ' mit! ' here of 

ported by Catull. 62 (60). 20, " Hespere, the wine as corrected by the honey; but 

qui caelo fertur crudelior ignis ?" ' Ignis ' this isobviously needless after ' moUissima' 

here is probably emphatic, contrasted with preceding. Cato 134 directs that wine be 

' frigida Satumi Stella.' Tbe Greeks caUed offered to Ceres before harvest, along with 

Mercury 6 ariXßwv, the entrails of the sacrifice, but says notiiing 

338.] Ceres is distinguished from the of any other liquid. MUk, wine, and honey 

other gods to show that she in particular is formed part of the Gredan offerings to the 

to bo worshipped. ' Magnae,' an ordinary dead (^ch. Pers. 611 foU.) ; and we know 

epithet of the gods, applied not only to that the Greek Demeter was connected with 

Jupiter but to ApoUo, Hercules, Juno, Pales, the lower world. (MüUer's Dissertationson 

&c. * Annua Sacra ' are the Ambarvalia, the Eumenides, §§ 80 foU.) Daphnis at 

mentioned before, E. 5. 70 (note), and de- the Ambarvalia is to have milk and oil (tbe 

scribed at leugth TibuU. 2. 1. (See Dict. latter part of the funeral libations, and ooca- 



A. * Arvales fratres.') sionally offered to Demetf»-, MüUer, § 

339.] * Refer ' seems to express recur- and also wine (E. 5. 67 foU.). Theoer. 5. 

rence ; see on v. 249, and comp. A. 5. 605, 53 foU. makes milk and oU offered to ^ 

** tumulo referunt soUennia ludis :" but nymphs, milk and honey to Pan : and Macr. 

it might denote the payment of a due. 1. c. says that on December 21 'mulsum' 

' Operatus,' * sacrificing,' like * facio,' pkZ*a, was offered to the Panes. Serv. mentioDi 

&c. '* Tunc operata Deo pubes discumbet an interpretation which coupled *Baodio' 

in herba/' TibuU. 2. 5. 95. For the pre- with * cui ;' but * tniti ' is strongly agauiit 
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Terque novas circum felix eat hostia fruges, 345 

Onmis quam chorus et socii comitentur ovantes, 

Et Cererem clamore vocent in tecta ; neque ante 

Falcem matuiis quisquam supponat aristis, 

Quam Cereri torta redimitus tempora quercu 

Det motus inconpositos et carmina dicat. 360 

Atque haec ut certis possemus discere signis, 
Aestusque, pluviasque, et agentis frigora ventos, 
Ipse Pater statuit, quid menstrua Luna moneret ; 
Quo signo caderent austri ; quid saepe yidentes 
Agricolae propius stabulis armenta tenerent. 355 

ihis, though Bacchus and Ceres are invoked «Comp. E. 5. 73, 74» Tibull. 2. 1. 51 foU., 

together at the beginning of Tibullus' de- Hör. 3 Od. 18. Id. 

scription (2. 1. 3), and assodated, perhaps 349.] * Quercu/ in memory of man's 

in oonnexion with the Ambarralia, by Virgil firstfood. Serv. 

himself E. 5. 79. 350.] * Det motus :' ** haud indeooros 

345.] " Tunc vitula innumeros lustrabat motus more Tusco dabant/' Livy 7* 2» 

caesa iuTencos :. Nunc agna ezigui est hostia speaking of the origin of dramatic enter- 

parva soli. Agna cadet vobis, quam circum tainments. ' Inconpositos :' " inconposito 

mstica pubes Ciamet: lo messis et bona pede/' Hör. 1 S. 10. l,of rough verses. 

vina date," Tibull. 1. 1. 21 foU., from 351—392.] ' Besides, Jupita- has given 

whicfa it appears that the victim varied ac- the husbandman prognostics of the weather. 

oording to the circumstances of the ~wor- Thus wind is foretuld by noises on the sea, 

sbipper. Cato 134 speaks of a sow. In in the mountains, and in the woods, by the 

the * Suovetaurilia ' the sacrifices were car- habits of birds, by shooting stars, and by 

ried three times round the assembled multi- down on the water. Rain is preceded by 

tude, and so in the lustration of the fleet thunder and lightning, by the descent of 

(Dict A. ' lustratio '). ' Felix ' is doubtless cranes, cattle snuffing the air, swallows 

'auspidous/ not, as Serv. thinks, * fruitfult' flying low, frogs croaking, ants carrying 

there being no instance quoted where it is out their eggs, the rainbow drinking, rooks 

applied in that sense to an animal. flying in Company, sea-birds dipping in the 

346.] ' Chorus et sodi :' ' chorus sodo- water, ravens croaking by the water, and 

mm.' lamps sputtering.' 

347.] So Hör. 1 Od. 30. 3, <*vocantis 351.] 'Possemus,' Med. (first reading) 

Türe te multo Glycerae deooram Transfer in Rom. restored by Wagn. ' Possimus * (PaL) 

aedem," though the goddess is invited there was the old reading. ' Moneret * supports 

to a di^pel, not to a house. * Neque ante :' * possemus.' ' Haec * is * aestus, pluvias, 

it is a question whether this is merely an agentis frigora ventos.' For * discere ' 

additional waming to the husbandman to Canon, and a variant in Med. have ' nos« 

oelebrate the Ambarvalia, as an indispeusa- cere,' Rom. ' dicere.' 

ble preliminary to the harvest, or an injunc- 352.] In * agentis frigora ventos,' * hi- 

tion to perform a seoond set of rites in sum- gora ' is the important word ; contrasted 

mertime (Cato 134). The language is with ' aestus ' and ' pluvias.' Ov. M. 1.56 

nther in favour of the latter, as otherwise, has ** facientis frigora ventos," an obvious 

taken strictlyy it would seem to imply that imitation. 

the Ambarvalia might be celebrated any 353.] There is a slight similarity in these 

time b^ore the harvest : stiU it would have lines to Aratus, Diosemeia 10 — 13. * Men- 

the awkwardness of an apparent after- strua :' in her monthly course. 

tiion^t, the mention of the second festival 354.] * What should betoken the fall of 

bdng almost entirely overshadowed by the the wind.' * Signum,' triifjia. * Quid saepe 

first. Comp, however Tibull. 2. 1. 21, videntes:* * saepe videntes ' is ex plained by 

where harvest rejoidngs are briefly aUuded vv. 365 foll. to mean not Observation of the 

to in the middle of the description of the same thing on different occa«ions, which 

Ambarvalia. The observances here sped- seems to be its force in v. 451, but obser- 

ÜBä, daodng and singing, are too common vation of a thing frequently repeated on 

to be fized to either festival in particular. the same occa«ion, and thus proved not 
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Gontinuo^ yentis snrgentibiiSy aut fireta pomti 

Incipiunt agitata tmnescere et aridus altis 

Montibus audiri fragor, aut resonantia longe 

Litora misceri et nemonim increbescere marmiir. 

lam sibi tum curvis male temperat unda carmis^ 360 

Cum medio celeres revolant ex aequore mergi 

Clamoremque ferunt ad litora^ cumque marinae 

In sicco ludunt Ailicae^ notasque paludis 

Deserit atque altam supra volat ardea nubem. 

Saepe etiam Stellas^ vento inpendente, Tidebia 365 

Praecipitis caelo labi, noctisque per umbram 

Flammarum longoe a tergo albesca^ tractuB ; 

Saepe leyem paleam et frondes yolitare caducas, 

to be aoddental. Natural obflerration is to be oormorantB, bat their iying from tii^ 

gxoimded by Virg. on divinfi waming. sea before a storm leads Keightl^ to iden — 

356.] Tbe important worda are * ventis tify them with sea-gidk, thongh he admit^ 

rargentibiif/ These are prognostics of that this does not aiiit Ovid's descriptioa. 

wind. Almoat all of them are closely (M. 11.794) ofthe*mei^g;Q8,*ask>ng-nedEed. 

oopied from Arat. Dios. 177 — 2(M^» while * Pnlicae/ Keightley thinks, are cormorants, 

many of them in tum are reprodnced by not ooots, as Pliny 11. 37 speaks of them as 

La(»n 6. 551 — 567» an ingenious passage, crested. On the other hand CSc. de Dit. 1. 

which is worth comparing. S, translating Aratns, givea * fulix ' for 

357.] Connect * agitata tumescere.' Ipoi^toc» the heron. The oonfosion is 

358.] * Aridos fragor :' KapiftaXkoVy adov, forther increased by the want of oorres- 

and Ktipov are used for sounds. The two pondence between Vurgil and Aietus. Whst 

first occur in the Iliad of metal pierced by Yirgil says of the ' mergns ' is said by An- 

a spear (13. 409» 441). It will then mean tus of the heron : what VirgU says of the 

' harsh/ opposed to ' liquidus/ as avo^, && * folicae ' is said by Aratus of the alBvtd, 

are to trypo^: so iitpov fikXog. The two which appear from PHny 10. 32 to have 

oontrasted notions seem to be those of been the Greek equivalent to * merg^' 
fluency and abruptness. "Aridns unde 362.] 'Marinae Ms opp. to * in siooo.' 

auris terget sonus/' Lacr. 6. 119, of Lucan (5. 553) agrees wiUi Aratus, "Aut 

certain varieties of thunder. * Resonantia siccum quod m^gns amat." 
longo:' uagpöv iir aiyiaXoi ßoSwvreQ 364.] Keightley sajrs that Yirgil is more 

'Acrat r etvaXioi, öwor tvSiot ^x^'^<^^* accurate here than Ajratus, who makes the 

Fcyvovrai, Arat. 1. c. Virgil haÄ passed heron fly from the sea. Aratus however 

over tvSioi. had been preceded by Theophrastus (De 

359.] * Misceri ' is explained by * reso- Sign. Yent. p. 420), ipiitdtbe äirb OoXaffcr^c 

nantia/ which acts instead of an abl., irtTOfitvo^ Kai ßoüv irptv/iaToc üfiftiiov 

like * murmure * A. 1. 124, ' tumultu * A. iari. 

2. 486. For the sound of the woods as a 3<i5.] ' Yento inpendente :' emphatic, 

sign of wind, comp. A. 10. 97 foU. like ' ventis surgentibus.' Aratus L c. Bsys 

360.] ' A curvis * was read by Heins., that the wind oomes from the same qnarter 

and is recalled by Wagn. ; bat the prep. as the shooting stars. In Qeopon. 1. U» 

is omitted by the best MSS. Probabiy on the contrary, the wind is said to come 

'sibi temperat' should be taken as one from the quarter towards which the sttfs 

Word = * parcit,' and ' curvis carinis ' as shoot. 

the dat. There seems to be no conclusive 367.] * Flammarum :' rol d* öirtBtv pvftot 

instance of * temperare ' foUowed by the abL viroXevKaivupratf Aratus 1. c. But the 

without a preposition. * Male :' * scarcely.' words are from Lucr. 2. 206 folL, **Noctiir- 

*The storm is close at band/ nasque faces caeli sublime volantis Nonne 

361.] There is some difficnlty in identi- vides longos flammarum dncere tractus ? . . . 

fying two out of the three birds here men- Non cadere in terram Stellas et sidera cer- 

tioned. * Mergi * are commonly snpposed nis ?" as Macr. Bat. 6. 1 points o«t. 
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Aut summa nantis in aqua coUudere plumias. 

At Boreae de parte trucis cimi fiilminat, et cimi 370 

Eurique Zephyrique tonat domus : omnia plenis 

E/ura natant fossis, atque omnis navita ponto 

Humida yela legit. Numquam inprudentibus imber 

Obfuit : aut illum surgentem vallibus imis 

Aeriae fugere grues, aut bucula caelum 3^5 

Suspiciens patulis captayit naribus auras, 

Aut arguta lacus circumvoUtavit hinmdo, 

Et veterem in limo ranae cecinere querelam. 

Saepius et tectis penetralibus extulit ova 

Angustum formica terens iter ; et bibit ingens 380 

369.] Aratos (Dios. 189) makes this the "Tumlioeatpelagivolucristarclaequepaludis 

down playing on the water a sign of wind. Cemere inexplete studio certare lavandi, 

* Colludere :' they stick together and drive Et velut insoUtum pennis infundere rorem ; 

the same way. Aut arguta lacus circumvoUtavit hirundo, 

370.] These are the signs of rain, also Et bos suspiciens caelum (mirabile visu) 

taken with 4ew variations from Aratus 201 Naribus aerium patulis decerpsit odorem, 

folL ' Boreae :' the meaxung is, when Nee tenuis formica cavis non evehit ova.'* 

there are thunders and lightnings from all 377*] " The swallow is always observed 

parts of the sky, three wioMls being put for to fly low before rain, because the flies and 

all, as Arat. 1. c. shows. other insects on which she feeds keep at 

37 1>] ' DoDiius,' as if each of the winds that time near the surface of the ground and 

bad a home in the quartor of the heavens the water.'' Keightley. * Arguta/ not a 

from which it blows, a different conoeption, perpetual epithet, bnt denoting that she 

as Voss remarks, from the cave of Aeolus twitters as she flies. 

in A. 1. 378.] ' Vetus querela ' has no reference to 

372*] 'Plenis fossis:' comp. ''implentur legend or fable, as Serv. supposes. Keightley 

fossae," y. 326. quotes Xhe Schol. on Hör. Epod. 2. 26, 

373.] ' Humida,' with the rain. 'In- who says that the ancients used ' querela' 

prudentibos' = *ex improviso,' unwamed. of the note of all animals but man. Some 

' Obfiut,' comes npon them, in a bad sense. MSS. have ' aut ' for ' et ;' but the * et ' 

374.] The perfects seem to be used on couples the two sounds. 

acoonnt of * numquam obfuit.' ' Rain has 379.] * Saepius ' denotes repetition (v. 

never been known to take men by surprise : 354), which agrees with * terens.' Whether 

there have always been these and those it is to be extended to * bibit ' and * incre- 

prognostics.' ' Vallibus imis' with * fugere;' puit ' is not clear. < Tectis penetralibus,' 

comp. Tacit. Hist. 3. 85, **Si diem latebra like "adytis penetralibus," A. 2. 297, and 

vitavissetf" though * latebra ' in this passage ** caeli penetralia templa," Lucr. 1. 1105, if 

may be the abl. instrum., while * vallibus the reading is certain. Keightley remarks 

imis ' most be the abl. lod. For the fact that on the contrary the ant is ebserved 

of cranes descending before rain see Aristot. to carry in her eggs on the approach of 

Hist. A. 9. 10. rain. 

376.] * Aeriae,' a translation, and if Butt- 380.] It has been supposed from coiXijc 

mann'is right, a mistranslstion of tfiptai dx'lQt Aratus 224, that * terens angustum 

yipavcu Yirgil's epithet applies to the iter ' means * boring a narrow passage.' But 

usual mode of the oranes' flight, and is con* ' tectis penetralibus ' is the translation of 

trasted with ' vallibus imis.' * Bucula :' the KoiXrig öxfist and * angustum iter ' is to be 

whole passage from this place to v. 387 is ezplained like ** calle angusto," A. 4. 405, 

dosely imitaied and partly borrowed from 'terens' (*terere viam') being illustrated 

the ' Nayales Libri ' (if Wernsdorfs con- by ' saepius.' * Arcus :' Aratus has didv^irj 

jectore is right) of Varro Atadnus (quoted "'Ipig, Plaut. Cure. 1. 2. 41, "Ecce autem 

by Servios), wha* bas himself translated bibit arcus I pluet, Credo, herclo hodie." 

Aratos, — The rainbow was supposed to draw.up mois- 
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Arcus ; et e pastu decedens agmine magno 
Corvorum increpuit densis exercitus alis. 
lam yarias pelagi volucris, et quae Asia circum 
Dulcibus in stagnis rimantur prata Caystii, 
Certatim largos humeris inftmdere rores, 385 

Nunc Caput obiectare fretis, nunc currere in undas. 
Et studio incassum videas gestire lavandi. 
Tum comix plena pluviam vocat inproba voce 
Et sola in sicca secum spatiatur arena. 
Ne nocturna quidem carpentes pensa puellae 3f0 

Nescivere hiemem, testa cum ardente viderent 
Scintillare oleum et putris concrescere fimgos. 
Nee minus ex imbri soles et aperta serena 

iure from the sea, rivers, &c., with its homs, say, *good-for. nothing/ becansetbe raven in- 

and to discharge it in raio. Hence TibuU. vites the raüi. Ladewig gives the spirit of 

1 . 4. 44 and Stat. Theb. 9. 405 talk of " im- it in the words * die Hexe/ tbe witdi, which 

brifer arcos/' Sen. N. Q. 1. 6, who refers may be illustrated by Hör. 2 8. 5. 84, 

to Virgil, says that a ndnbow in the south "anus inproba." * PluTiam vocat' is from 

brings heavy rain, in the west slight showers Lucr. 5. 1084 foU., '* oomicum at saecla 

and dew, in the east fair weather. Virgil of yetusta, Corvommque greges, nbi aqnam 

course can only mean that the appearance dicuntor et imbris Poscere, et int&rdnm 

of the rainbow is a sign of rain, drawing up ventos aurasque Tocare." 
the water being assumed to be its constant 389.] ' Spatiatnr ' expresses the pace of 

funotion. the ' stately raven.' The alliteration, as in 

382.] ' Densis alis ' looks like a mistrans- the previous verse, gives the effect of mono- 

lation of rua^dfitvoi icrkpa iri>ri d in Ära- tony. Some MSS. insert a line aft^ or 

tus 237. It here means however *with before this verse, ** At (or *aut*) caput 

crowded wings.' obiectat querulum venientibus andis/' which 

383.] Aratus 210 foll The best MSS. is doubtless manufactured from y. 384, 

have ' variae :' bat it is difficult to see why though it would agree with Aratus. 
the construction should be changed before 390.] The stress is rather on * nocturna.' 

' nunc Caput.' The acc. too is supported Not eyen those who are shut up in doors at 

by the passage from Varro. ' Variae volu- night are without prognostic. ** Nisi herile 

eres' is common in Lucr., where some mavis Carpere pensum," Hör. 3 Od. 27* 

suppose it to = < pictae ' (see on 6. 3. 243). 63, 64. 

Here at any rate it has its more ordinary 391, 392.] From Aratus 302 and 307* 

meaning. * Circum,' adverbial. Aratus makes the spattering a prognostic of •, 

384.] ' Rimantur Asia prata :' * search,' bad weather generally, and the fungi a 

'try in every chink ;' "rimaturque epu- prognostic of snow. * Testa,' the earthen 

lis," A. 6. 599. * Asia prata :' Hom. lamp. 

II. 2. 461, 'Affiqj iv Xeifiüjvt Kavirrpiov 393—423.] * When the rain is' over, you 

äfi<l>i pBtOoa. * Caystri ' with ' stagnis.' can teil whether the weather is going to be 

The whole clause * quae — Caystri ' is a fine, by such marks as these : the moon and 

literary amplification of Aratus' epithet stars are bright, the sky free froia fleecy 

Xifivalai. clouds, kingfishers leave off sunning them" 

385.] ' Rores ' implies that they make it selves, and pigs tossing straw, mists floate 

into spray. low, owls hoot at sunset, larger bird^ 

387.] * Incassum,' ' wantonly ;' nearly chase smaller, rooks caw joyously in thei^ 

the same notion as Aratus' äwXrinTov, nests, as if they feit the pleasure, not, how"* 

Varro's * inexpleto studio.' ever, from real foresight, butfrom sympathy 

388.] 'Inproba:' comp. " inprobus an- with the atmosphere.' 
ser,"v. 119. Ifit means 'ceaselessly' here 393.] * Soles,' fine days. Ovid. Trist. 

it should be taken with 'yocat.' But we 5. 8. 31, ** Si numeres anno soles et nubila 

may render it ' villanous,' or, as we should toto, Invenies nitidum saepins läse diem." 
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Prospicere et certis poteris cognoscere signis : 

Nam neque tum stelKs acies obtunsa videtur, 395 

Nee fratris radiis obnoxia surgere Lima, 

Tenuia nee lanae per eaeluin vellera ferri ; 

N on tepidum ad solem pennas in litore pandunt 

Dilectae Thetidi aleyones, non ore solutos 

Inmimdi meminere sues iactare maniplos. 400 

At nebulae magis ima petunt eampoque reeumbunty 

Solls et oeeasiun servans de cidnune summo 

N equiquam serös exereet noctua cantus. 

Adparet Kquido sublimis in aere Nisus, 

Et pro purpureo poenas dat Scylla capillo ; 405 

Quacumque illa levem fugiens secat aethera pennis, 

Ecce inimicus, atrox, magno Stridore per auras 

Insequitur Nisus ; qua se fert Nisus ad auras, 

Illa levem fiigiens raptim secat aethera pennis. 

Tum liquidas corvi presse ter gutture voces 4io 

Aut quater ingeminant, et saepe cubilibus altis, 

* Ex imbri/ after the shower you will know for themselves. 

whether it is going to be fine or rain again, 401.] * Nebulae/ that is, the clouds on 

as Wagner remarkis. the mountains. Comp. Aratus 256 - 258. 

395.] Virgil begins by negativing certain 403.] The night owl is a sign of fine 

phenomena, which would have been more weather, Aratus 267. * Nequiquara/ like 

naturally mentioned among the signs of * incassum ' — a prolonged objectless effort. 

rain. Aratus 281, ''H/io; S' dffrkpoOiv 404.] ' Liquido/ clear after the storms. 

KaBapbv ^aoQ dfißXvvrirat, For the story see the Pseudo-Virgilian Ciris 

396.] * Obnoxia/ beholden. * And the (where w. 538 — 541 are reproduced) ; also 

moon is bright as though she shone with Ov. M. 8. 1 foU. 

her own light.' '^ Non rastris, hominum 407*] It is best to take * inimicus, atrox * 

non Olli obnoxia curae/' 2. 438. Wagn. as two epithets. Comp. " Acer, anhelanti 

interprets it * not reddened by the sunset :* similis,'' A. 5. 254. 

Heyne, who has an Excursus on the pas- 408.] Keightley explains * qua se fert 

sage, supposes the meaning to be that the Nisus ad auras ' of the greater bird having 

moon does not rise, regardmg * fratris radiis missed bis pounce, and thus being obliged to 

obnoxia ' as a sort of perpetual epithet. soar into the air in order to make a second, 

3{>7>] Aratus 206, 207* Lucr. 6. 504 while the smaller escapes as fast as it can. 

compares rain- clouds to ' pendentia vellera 409.] * Raptim:' the primitive meaning 

lanae,' referring principally to their power of is either ' by a snatch * or * by snatches / 

imbibing moisture. ' Tenuia,' trisyllable, as in hence * eagerly,* * ha^tily ,' * quickly. ' Comp. 

Lucr. 3. 383, *' tenuia fila," and elsewhere. that sense of * rapidus ' in which it seems 

398.] ' Tepidum ad solem,' the afternoon to have the meaning of ' rapio,' noticed in 

or evening sun. E. 2. lOnote. 

399.] * Dilectae Thetidi,' possiblybecause 410.] < Liquidas,' 'soft,' opposed to 

the lovers were changed into Halcyons by ' raucas.' * Presso gutture ' apparently 

Thetis : but it is simpler to say * loved by opposed to ' plena voce.' The whole pas- 

heras sea-birds.' Comp. Theoer. 7* ö^* s^c is loosely rendered from Aratus 271 — 

400.] * Meminere:' comp. *' meminere 277. Aratus appears to distinguish accu- 

fbgai," Lucr. 4. 713, and the Homeric use rately between the tprjfiaXog copn^ that 

of ftttivrjaBtn. * Iactare solutos maniplos,' cries SKjaaKte and TrXuorfpoi S' dytXri^dv, 

'to toss them so as to loosen them ;' '^oss Comp. Lucr. 5. 1083 foU. 

them to pieces.' Keightley says the swine 411.] 'Cubilibus altis' seems to be a 

carry straw in their moaths to make beds loose version of kv^v Koiroio fikdujvrau 
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Nescio qua praeter solitum dulcedine laeti^ 
Inter se in foliis strepitant ; mvat imbribus actis 
Progeniem parvam dulcisque reviaere nidos ; 
Haud, equidem credo, quia sit diyinitus illis 415 

Ingenium aut rerum fato pnidentia maior ; 
Yerum, ubi tempestas et caeli mobüis hnmor 
Mutavere vias et luppiter uvidtis anatris 
Denset, erant quae rara modo, et, qnae densa, relaxat, 
Yertmitur species animorum, et pect(»ra motus 420 

Nunc alios, alios, dum nubila yentus agebat, 
Concipiimt : hinc ille avium concentus in agris. 
Et laetae pecudes, et ovantes gutture corvL 
Si yero solem ad rapidum lunasque sequentis 

412.] ' Nescio qua/ &c. : x'^^^^*^ '^^ ^*C the joy of the MrcU, wliich is tiie main rab- 

totcaaiTo. The Virgilian version is charac- ject of the sentence. 

teristic. 416.] Lncr. 5. 1083, " Et partim mataat 

413.] The old reading was ^ioter se cum tempestatibus una RanciaoDOB cantus." 

foliis.' Wagn. restored the prep. from Med. 418.] * MutaTere vias ' is explained by 

Rom. * Imbribus actis ' may either be ' mobUts,' the weatber and the atmospheric 

* when the rain is spent/ like ** tempus ac- moisture being supposedto shift. ' luppiter 
tum " (Burm.), or * when the rain is driven uvidus anstris ' denotes the conditkm of the 
away' (Heyne), not 'when the rain has atmoephere before the diange. Connecfc 
descended ' (Wund., who comp. 2. 334). ' uvidus austris,' not, as Keigntley, * anstris 
The sentence can hardly have any other denset.' *' Huqiidus auster," v. 462. 
meaning than that the rooks are glad to re- 419.] ' Denset ' is the reading of the 
Visit their young when the showers are over, better MSS. But Wagn. gives * Densat,' 
though Keightley objects that they have the old reading, for the sake of confbrmity 
been driven home already by the shuwer, with * Densantur,' v. 248. 

and acoordingly understands ' revisere,' 420.] ' Species,' * phases,' a materialistic 

* to review/ ezamine the State in which word. ' Motus,' also materialistic. 

they are in after the storm. Servius as- 421.] ' Aiios, dum nubila ventns agebat' 

serts on the authority of Pliny that rooks is to be construed parenthetically. The 

are apt to forget their young and not go change from low to -high spirits being the 

nearthem. point, the second 'alios' is logically = 

415.] An allusion to the Pythagorean, 'quam,' and does not denote a co-ordinate 

Piatonist, and Stoic spiritualism, which diflference, as in '' Numquam aliud natura, 

Yirgil here rejects in favour of the Epicu- aliud sapientia dicit" (Juv. 14. 321). Comp. 

rean and Lucretian materialism. In 4. 219 Plaut. Trin. 1. 11. 123, " Alium fedsti me, 

&c. he mentions the 'animamundi' view alius ad te veneram." 

without disapprobation. * Divinitus ' is dis- 422.] ' In agris,' * in the oountry.' It seems 

tinguished from ' fato,' as Yirgil is evidently scarcely the i^propriate word ; and it is 

alluding to the language of different philoso- curious that the ' pecudes ' oome between 

phies, — ' feto ' pointing to the Stoic doc- the * aves ' and the * oorvi.' Perhaps we may 

trine. ' Not, if I may judge, that Heaven render ' There lies the secret of the Inrds' 

has given them any spark of wit like ours, or rural chorus, and the ecstasy of the cattle, 

Fate any deeper insight into things.' * Re- and the rooks' triumphal paean.' 

rum pnidentia ' go together. ' Maior," more 424 — 437.] ' You may get prognostics 

than usual ' — more, for instance, than men too from observing the sun and moon. Ob- 

have. It seems better to foUow Reiske in scurity in a newmoonis a s^ of rain : red- 

pointing ' Hand, equidem credo,' than to ness, of wind : but if she is dear on her 

keep the common punctuation * Haud equi- fourth day, there will be fine weathor to the 

dem credo.' ' Equidem credo ' is thrown end of the month.' 

in modestly. ' luvat— nidos ' will then be 424.] * Rapidum :' comp, above, E. 2. 10, 

a kind of parenthesis, giving the reason for though here it may have ItB o^inary sense. 
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Ordine respicies, numqiiaixi te crastina fallet 425 

Hora, neque insidiis noctis capiere serenae. 

Lima, revertentifl cum primum colligit ignis, 

Si nigrum obscuro conprenderit aera comu, 

Maxumus agricoHs pelagoque parabitur imber ; 

At si virgineum suffiiderit ore ruborem, 430 

Ventus erit ; vento semper rubet aurea Phoebe. 

Sin ortu quarto, namqne is certissimus auctor, 

Pura neque obtunsis per caelmn comibus ibit^ 

Totus et iUe dies, et qui nascentur ab iUo 

Exactum ad mensem, pluvia yentisque carebunt^ 435 

Votaque servati solvent in litore nautae • 

Glauco et Panopeae et Inoo Melicertae. 

' Seqnentis/ following«ach other. * Limas ' is rare, but occasionally occors, particularly 

might mean either the daily or monthly in poetry (3. 439.» A. 6. 187). Perhaps 

moons, bat, looking to ' primum ' and ' ortu the abeady double construction of * suffundo' 

quarto/ it probably means tbe daily. may have suggested this further variety, 

426.] C!^da comp. A. 5. 851, " Caeli which is simply an inTersion of * suffuderit 

toties deceptus fraude sereni." os rubore.' Here as elsewhere (see A. 1. 

427*] These lunar prognostics are selected 381) Virgil, in seeking for variety, seems 

from Arat. 46 foU., where the subject is to have had more than one possible con- 

treated mach more elaborately* Vii^ has struction in bis mind. It seems scarcely 

sdzed the three maiu points, dullness as a Virgilian to suppose * ore ' to be an old 

sign of rain, redness of wind, brightness of form of the dative. But see Key's Latin 

fair weather, and expressed them in lan- Grammar, 1020. 

goage borrowed from rarious parts of bis 431.] * Vento' might betaken either as an 

original. Aratus has expressed them him- abl. instrum. (see v. 44), or as an abl. of cir- 

seif yet more condsely, w. 76 foU. cumstance (comp. " ut in tectoriis videmus 

Jlävrn yäo Ka9apv Kt ud\* tvSia TiKuhpato -^^^ro," Cic. de Div. 2. 27). It might be 

n^« }ip^v9ofily ioKkiiv MfioiOKiXivl objected to the latter that the redne^ is a 

n r r- V r- proguostic of commg Wind, although we 

* CoUigere ' seems to imply the recalling of 432.] ' Is,' * ortus quartus.' Aratus dwells 

things scattered and their formation into a on the third and fourth as the critical days, 

mass. ' Rerertentis,' ' returning io her.* and connects bis prognostics with them. 

"Sparsosque recoUigit ignes/' Lucan 1 . 157, Virgil just gives the unfavourable prognos- 

of the hghtning. The metaphor is perhaps tics without reference to days, and then 

from a general rallying bis forces. If this connects the favourable prognostics with 

seem too great a stndn on the language, we one of the critical days. * Auctor:' *' non 

may construe * colligit' simply *gathers,' si mihi luppiter auctor Spondeat,"A. 5. 17. 

and ' reyertentis ' ' reappearing.' "What 433.] Virgil takes bis generale distinc- 

time the mighty moon was gathering light," tions from Aratus, ' pura ' answering to 

Toanyson. KaOapijf * obtunsis comibus ' to naxit^v Kai 

428.] 'Aera,' the air seen between the äfißXiiyai cfpa{ai£,and * ruhet* U) eptvOtig. 

boms of the crescent moon. We should 434.] Arat. 73 foU. seems to say that the 

say *there is a halo round the moon.* But signs of the third and fourth days will only 

the words need only mean ' if tbe air is dark hold good for half tbe month. 

and the crescent dull.' .436.] ' Servati,' * that have come safe to 

429.] 'Agricolis pelagoque,' a poetical port' — not preserved from perü as if there 

yariety for ' agris pelagoque ' or * agricolis had been a storm. Comp. awZiffOai. * In 

nautisque.' litore,' A. d. 236. 

430.] ' Ore ' may be explained as an 4370 Taken almost verbally, according 

ablatiye of place ; which without the prjep. to Gell. 13. 26 and Macr. Sat. 5. 1 7» ^ni 
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Sol quoque et exoriens, et cum se condet in nndas, 

Signa dabit ; solem certissinia signa sequnntur. 

Et quae mane refert, et quae sargentibiiB astris. 440 

nie ubi nascentem maculis variaverit ortam 

Conditus in nubem, medioque refiigerit orbe, 

Suspecti tibi sint imbres ; namque urguet ab alto 

Arboribusque satisque Notas pecorique sinigter. 

Aut ubi sub lucem densa inter nubila sese 445 

Diversi rumpent radii, aut ubi pallida surget 

Tithoni croceum linquens Aurora cubile, 

Heu, male tum mitis defendet pampinuB uvas : 

Tam multa in tectis crepitans salit horrida grando. 

Hoc etiam, emenso cum iam decedit Olympo, 450 

a line of Parthenius, who is said to have it meansstricdynot^tohide,' Imt'toihioir 

taaght Virgil Greek — TXavKti» Kai Miipd together ' or ' into ' (comp. < ooiiiido/ ' oon- 

(Ni|p»/t ?) Kai 'Ivui*^ (Gell. giTes eii/aXi^») torq^eo'). 

McXicepro. The pecuiiarity is that tbe laist 443.] There is the tarne doabt aboat 

syllable of * Glauco ' is left open in the thesis, * ab alt» ' faere as aboat * ez alto/ v. 324. 

a licence not indiüged in by Virgil elsewhere. The sense * from the deep' is tnier to 

Wagn. would read * Glaucoque.' nature; 'from on high' peiiiaps more like 

438 — 460.] • For the sun's prognostics, Virgil. 

a spotted er hollow disc at rising is a sign of 445.] Aratns ooaples this prognostic 

rain : a cloudy or pale sunrise of hail. At with the concavity of the disc as portend- 

Bunset dark grey spots denote rain, fiery ing either rain or wind. ' Sese diyersi rcun- 

red wind, a mixture of the two rain and pent' is ffxtZonipai. * Sese rompent' = 

wind. Bat aclear rising and settingbetoken ' emmpent/ as in A. 11.549, '' tuitus se 

dear weather.' nnbibus imber Ruperat." Locan 6. 542, 

438.] Thefollowingpassageiscloselyimi. speaking of sunset, says, **Noton altera 

tated from Aratus 87 foll. 'Condet:' Heyne Phoebi, Altera pars Borean didncta luce 

*condit/ but the change is unnecessary, and yocabat.'' 

has bnt slender MS. authority. 446.] The only thing answering to this 

439.] ' Sequuntur/ 'attend.' in Aratus is t. lld — 119; where however 

440.] * Refert/ probably of recurrence : the phenomenon is the same, bat its signi- 

see on t. 249. ' Surgentibus astris/ at ficance totally opposite. 

sun-set. 4470 Imitated from Hom.U. 11. 1, Od. 

441.] Virgil has here mixed two, and 5. l,and repeated A. 4. 585., 9. 460. 

unless * que * in the next line is to be taken 449.] Comp. <f>pia<rovTag o^j3pov£, Knd« 

for * ve,' three signs which are separate in Pyth. 4. 81. * Sharp.' Theradical notion 

Aratus. * Nascentem/ &c. is a translation of the word seems to be that of erect points. 

of irüiKiWoiTo vkov ßäWovroQ d^ovgaq 450.] If * hoc* refers to what goes before, 

kvkKoq^ and ' medioque refugerit orbe ' of it may mean either generally the snn's sig. 

roTXof iet^d/i(i/oc TTcptrEXXy, which istrans- nificance, or spedaUy the particolar &cts 

lated by Xvienus ' medioque recedens orbe.' just noted, that being taken as a type of the 

' Medioque refugerit orbe:' either recedes others, which are supposed to be yet mdre 

from the middle of his disc to the cir- significant in the evening than in Uie mom- 

curaference, or retires in respect of the ing. Aratus, y. 158, says, 'Eerirepiotc Kai 

middle of his disc. Lucan, 5. 544, has a iiäWov inirptm ffijfiain Tovroig' (the last 

similar line, speaking however of sunset : three words are otherwise read &\ri9ia rec- 

"Orbe quoque exhaustus medio languens- firjpaiOt) 'EffTcipSOev yäp oftwg ctifiaipsrai 

que recessit." As in the case of the moon, ififitvkg aUi. This points to the latter of 

Virgil has picked out salient points from the two interpretations suggested, ' hoc' 

Aratus' lengthy enumeration. being <Tfifia<n tovtoiq. If any MS. were to 

442.] 'Condo' is naturally constructed give 'haec' it would perhaps be an im- 

here, as in t. 438, as a yerb of motion, as provement. 
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Profuerit meminisse magis ; nam saepe yidemus 

Ipsiiis in voltu varios errare colores : 

Caeruleus pluviam denimtiat, igneus Euros ; 

Sin maculae incipient rutilo inmiscerier igni, 

Omnia tum pariter vento nimbisque videbis 455 

Fervere. Non illa quisquam me nocte per altum 

Ire, neque a terra moneat convellere fimem. 

At si, cum referetque diem condetque relatum, 

Lucidus orbis erit, frustra terrebere nimbis, 

Et claro silvas cemes Aquilone moveri. 460 

Denique, quid vesper serus vehat, unde serenas 

Ventus agat nubes^ quid cogitet humidus Auster, 

Sol tibi signa dabit. Solem quis dicere falsum 

Audeat P Ille etiam caecos instare tumultus 

451.] Comp. Aratas 102 — 107* After Caesar, though in tmth that was a time for 

' nam' understand ' tum/ ' at eTening.' other portents in earth, sea, and sky— dogs 

452.] ' Errare/ knirpsxtt' howling, owls hooting, Tolcanic eruptions, 

453.] 'Caeruleus' (note on v. 23')), arms clashing in the sky, earthquake 

/AcXavcc. * Igneus/ ipfvOoQ, shocks, mysterious voices, apparitions, 

454.] A translation of ci ye filv äfi^- cattle speaking like men, rivers stopping, 

OTsptov äfivdig Kixp<*f<fl^^vos tiri. 'Maculae' images covered with moisture, inundations, 

must therefore relate to * caeruleus/ * igni' ill-omened sacrifices, Springs of blood, 

to ' igneus.' wolves heard within city widls, lightnings 

456.] 'FervSre:' V&gil also uses 'ef- in a clear sky, and shooting stars— all pre- 

fervo,' * stiido/ and 'fulgo.' 'Non' for lusive to a second battle of Roman against 

'ne' is rarely used. Quinctilian (1. 5) Roman, fought in the same country as the 

m^ntions it as a soledsm. first, and leaving a störe of relics to be 

457.] Wagn. and others read 'ab,' from tumed up in distant days J>y the husband- 

Yal^us Probus 1, p. 1411, but without man.' 

MS. authority. Wagner's theory that 461.] *Nescis, quid vesper serus vehat' 

' ab' is always dirö seems arbitrary. ' Con- was a Roman proverb, and formed the title 

vellere funem/ to pluck up the cable with of one of Varro's Menippean Satires. Gell, 

the anchor. 13. 11, Macr. Sat. 1 . 7> * The sccrets.which 

458.] Aratus 126 foll. Aratus says that evening carries on bis wing.' * Unde serenas 

if the sun sets without cloud, but there are Ventus agat nubes' seems to be explained 

red douds above, there is no danger of rain by the preyious line. The sun gives 

nezt moming or at night. Yirgil omits prognostics of fair winds producing fair 

half the prognostic, and eztends the rest to weather. ' Serenas agat nubes ' is pro- 

the moming. bably to be explained * agat nubes ita ut 

459.] * Frustra terrebere nimbis' seems serenum sit caelum.' In any case ' se- 

at first sight to mean 'you need not be renas' is evidently opposed to 'humidus.' 

frightened by clouds if there are any,' im- Probably Yirgil is loosely suipming up 

plying that there are likely to be some. the minute directions in Aratus, t. 880 — 

But the words seem to be a rhetorical 889. 

translation of Arat. 1. c. oij et ftaXa 462.] ' Cogitet :' Heyne comp. Hör. 

XPn Avpiov oiS* Ini vvKrl ircptrpo/ileiv 1 Od. 28. 25, ** quodcunque minabitur 

viToto. Eurus." Forb. comp. 4 Od. 14. 25, '* Au- 

460.] 'Claro' marks that the fear of fidus— Diluviem meditatur agris." *The 

' nimbi' is Yain. hidden purpose of the rainy South.' 

461—491.] 'In Short, the sun is your 463.] Comp. Manilius 2. 134, '< Quod 

great prognosticator of weather ; and not of fortuna ratum faciat, quis dicere falsum 

weather äone, for he giyes signs of sudden Audeat ?" 

and Beeret commotions, as lately when he 464.] 'Tumultus' has here its political 

darkened himself in grief for the death of sense of a sudden alarm qf war, generally 
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Saepe monet, fraudemqiie et operta tnmefloere bdla. 465 
nie etiam exstincto mifleratus Gaesare Bomam, 
Cum Caput obscura nitidiiin fermgine texit, 
Impiaque aetemam timuenmt saecula noctem. 
Tempore quamquam illo telluB quoqoe et aequora pantiy 

Obecenaeque canes, inportunaeqiie Tolucres 470 
Signa dabant. Quotiens Oydopum e£Eeryere in agros 

in Italy or CisalpiDe Gaol, when all düieDM of Theaem' ihip M ** obteiinit ferrugine 

were at once called out (Dict A. s. t.). Hibera," whfle *'fernigiiie dams Hibm*' 

So A. 6. 858, ** magno turbante tnmnltu." is nid of a warrior A. 9. 582. 

4C5.] * Fraudem/ unseen danger or 468.] *Impia saecula,' 'theimpioiurace/ 

treachery, as is shown by ' caecos tumnltns' like * mortalia saeda,' &c., in Lacretias. 

and ' operta bella/ < He it is who often 480.] < Qoamqiiam :' < thcMigh if we are 

betrays the stealthy approach of batüe to speak of the snn's significanoe to the 

alarms, the heavings of treacbery and con- world as well to the fansbandman, it was 

cealed rebellion.' not the snn alone,' &c. And Üd» leads 

466.] *lUe etiam' is parallel to 'iUe the way to past and present politics. 

etiam' v. 464, being in fact only a stronger 'Tellns/ by earthqnakes, tt. 475, 479 : 

f6rm of the oopoliUiTe. * Miseratos' need ctifffibt ficya; ytvofuvoty Dion, L a 

merely mean * showed bis sympathy with 470.] ' Obscenae,' Med. ; ' obeooDi,' the 

Bome's loss,' tboogh it might also imply rest of the MSS. Bat the fem. seems 

that the snn sent a friendly waming of the more usoal. *' Yisaeqne caiies nlolare 

erils that were yet to oome. per umbram," A. 6. 257* ' Inportnnus' 

467.] ' Ferrugine/ the dark colour of the ("in quo nnllum est auxilinm, yefait esse 

tun under eclipse. An edipse of the sun solet portos navigantibns," Festos) aeems 

occurred in November, u.c. 710, in which to be the same as ' inoppOTtnnos.' It is 

year Caesar was murdered. " Caerulus, et somotimes coupled with * incommodns.' It 

Yultum ferrugine Ludfer atra Sparsus erat," hence acquires that streng sense whidi we 

Ov. M. 15. 789, who gives a similar ac- see in the Greek äcacpoc. " Crudelis • 

count of the portents on the occasion. simus atque inportnnissimna tyrannus," 

Lucan, 1. 522 foU., also imitates this Livy 29. 17» in ^^' Here, as in A. 

passage, describing the prodigies whidi 12. 864, *inportana* seems = 'infausta,' 

heralded the first dvil war. But the light * iU omened,' * accursed,' and so Yirtftally 

of the sun seems to have been abnormadly synonymous with ' obscenae,' itself an 

affected at different times during the year epithet of ' volucres,' A. 3. 241. 262., 12. 

in question (Pliny 2. 30, Dion Cass. 45. 876. Rooks were said to have picked 

17* Plut. Caes. 69). Taking this in con- out an inscription in the temple of Castor, 

nezion with the other prodigies, Keightley a pack of dogs to have howled at the door 

observes that the phenomena appear to of the chief pontiff. Dion, 1. c *' Tristia 

have been parallel to those which occurred mille lods Stygius dedit omina bubo," Ov. 

in 1783, when Calabria was devastated by 1. c. So Shakspeare, Jul. C. 1.3, " And 

earthquakes and volcanic eruptions, and yesterday the bird of night did dt, Bven at 

the atmosphere of the whole of Europe noonday, upon the market-place, Hooting 

more or less obscured. * Ferrugo' is ex- and shrieking." Serv. . sayff night-birds 

plained by Nonius, p. 549, as a kind of appeared by day, and so Lucan L c '* diras« 

iron-grey, from which it comes to be used que diem foedasse volucris." 

of objects of a lurid or murky hue, as of 471.] ' Signa dabant' seems to imply 

Charon's boat, A. 6. 303, not unlike ' caeru- that these portents occurred befbre Ca^ar's 

leus,' with which Ovid, 1. c, couples it. death, as warnings of the crime and 

But it is also used of more pleasing objects, harbingers of the calamity, which is the 

as in G. 4. 183, A. 9. 582., 11. 772. Its meaning of Ov. 1. c; VirgU howeve^ may 

various applications may perhaps be re- mean that they were signs of the anger of 

condled if we suppose the colour intended the gods at the parridde, and prognostics 

to be a dark blue, which would strike of dvil war as a punishment. See v. 489. 

different observers diflerently according as Dion describes the portents as happening 

they compared it with different shades. after Caesar's death, and speaks as if they 

So Catull. 62 (64). 223, speaks of the sail were regarded by some as omens of the 
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Vidimus imdantem ruptis fomacibus Aetnam^ 

Flammarumque glöbos liquefactaque volvere saxa ! 

Armomiii sonitum toto Germania caelo 

Audiit ; insolitis tremuerunt motibus Alpes. 475 

Vox quoque per lucos volgo exaudita silentis, 

IngenSy et simulacra modis pallentia miris 

Visa sub obscunun noctis ; peeudesque locutae^ 

Infandum ! sistimt amnes, terraeque dehiscunt. 

Et maestuin inlacrimat templis ebur, aeraque sudant. 480 

Proluit insano contorquens vertice silvas 

Fluvionun rex Eridanus, camposque per omnis 

Subversion of the republic Cic. Phil. 4. 4 fitraßaivwutv IvriuBiv, the roice (Bath. 

xnakes another use of them. Comp, also col) from the Temple just before the taking 

Hör. 1 Od. 2, wbo treats the prodigies iu of Jerusalem. * Lucos ' shows that the voice 

the same spirit as Virgil, apparently re- was divine. So Ov. 1. c. has ' sanctis luds.' 

garding them as penalties from heaven 477'] * Simulacra modis pallentia miris/ 

for the civil wars. The phenomena of Lucr. 1. 123. 

that time were doubtless spread over a 478.] * Peeudesque locutae ;' the old Ro- 

considerable period. Servius quotes from man portent ' locutus bos.' ' Infandum ' 

Livy a statement that before the death calls attention to its peculiar horror. 

of Caesar there was an eruption of Aetna 479.] * Sistunt/ intransitive. The cause 

so tremendous as to be feit even at Rbe- of ' sistunt amnes ' is given in ' terrae de- 

gium. hiscunt/ the earthquake. The same portent 

472.] ' In agros/ on account of the mo- seems to be pointed to by Horace, " Vidi- 

tion implied in ' effervere.' 'Undantem' mus flavum 'Hberim retortis Littore Etrusco 

refers to the lava. * Fornacibus' is sug- violenter undis/' 1 Od. 2. 13 foll., where 

gested by 'Cyclopum.' 'Volvere' is the see Macleane. 'Terrae' generally means 

lava stn^un. *■ Liquefacta saxa :' comp, the whole ezpanse of the earth. Here it 

A. 3. 576. The lava hardens into stone. implies that there were numerous or re- 

With the language comp. Lucr. 6. 680— 693. peated earthquakes. 

474.] * Germania/ i. e. the Roman gar- 480.] * Templis/ abl. of place. 'Ebur' 

risons on the Rhine. ** The noise of battle and '«era ' are ivory and bronze statues, the 

hurtles in the air/' Shaksp. Jul. C. 2. 2. material being put for the object. So ' ebur ' 

Comp. Ov. M. 15. 783, "Arma ferunt for an ivory pipe, 2. 193; "spirantia aera/' 

nigras inter crepitantia nubes, Terribilis- A. 6. 848. Ov. M. 15. 792, " Mille locis 

que tubas auditaque comua caelo Praemo- lacrimavit ebur." ' Inlacrimat ' seems to 

noisse nefaa." mean ' weeps over Caesar.' The moisture 

475.] The belief of the ancients that of the atmospbere, as Keightley observes, 

earthqiiiakes took place in the Alps from ezplains both. 

time to time (Pliny 2. 80), is confirmed by 481.] Dion 1. C. says o rt 'Epidavbg iwl 

modern experience, Üiough Heyne suggests no\v ttjq nkpt^ yfJQ iriXay'icag iM^vtic 

that avalanches may have been mistaken ävix^ptiffif <cac -nafiTrXriOiic ^^^ "^V. ilPV 

for them. Imcan 1. c. has " veteremque o^hq iyKarkXim, There is a question 

iugis nutantibus Alpes Discussere nivem." between * vertice ' and ' vortice.' Wagn. 

' Montibos/ the reading of Med. and writes always ' vertez/ from Med. and Vat. 

Rom., though adopted by Wakefield, is an It is of course one word, the meaning of 

obvions error. * top ' Coming from that of ' spire,' which is 

476.'] " Eodem anno M. Caedicius de on the other band connected with ' eddy.' 

plebe nuntiavit tribunis, se in Nova via, 482.] The notion of overflowing is ex- 

ubi nunc saoellum est (sc. Aii Locutii) pressed here metrically by a crasis, as in v. 

snprs aedem Vestae^ vocem noctis silentio 295 by a hypermeter. So Hör. 2 Ep. 2. 

audisae dariorem humana, quae magistrati- 120, " Vehemens et liquidus puroque simil- 

bns did iüberet Gallos adventare/' Livy 5. limus amni." ' Campos — tulit,' repeat-ed 

32. Comp. Jav. 11.111. So the famous (with the Substitution of ' trahit ') A. 2. 499. 
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Cum stabulis armenta tulit. Nee tempore eodem 

Tristibus aut extis fibrae adparere minaces, 

Aut puteis manare cruor cessavit, et altae 485 

Per noctem resonare lupis ululantibus urbes. 

Non alias caelo ceciderunt plura sereno 

Fulgura, nee diri totiens arsere cometae. 

Ergo inter sese paribus concurrere telis 

Bomanas acies iterum yidere Philippi ; 490 

Nee fuit indignmn superis, bis sanguine nostro 

Ematbiam et latos Haemi pinguescere campos. 

484.] * No respite was there in tbose gests that they were meteora. Dion says 

fearful days to the threatening filaments XafiTräg dir* äviaxovroQ t)\iov rrpog dvfffiäQ 

that overcast the entraiU with sadness, or iiidpafif, Kai rii; acrriyp Kaivbi; kxl xoXXäc 

to the blood that welled from Springs in ^fitpa^ cS^di}. 

the groandy or to the howling of wolves 489.] * Ergo :' the minder of Caesar led 

by night, echoing through our steep-built to a retribution on Rome, whidi was ibre- 

towns.' * Fibrae,' according to Varro, L. L. shadowed by all these portents. * Paribos/ 

5. 79, and Serv. on v. 120, A. 6. 599., 10. becanse they were Romans on both sides. 
176, are the eztremities of the liver. Geis. " Pares aqmlas et pila minantia pilis," La- 
4. 1 1 says that the längs are divided into can 1 . 7* 

two * fibrae,' the liver into four. What the 490.] It is not neoessary to snppose 

point to be observed with regard to them that Vii^il actually confbnnded the site 

was does not appear. Cic. De Div. 1. 10 of the two battles of PharsaKa and Phil- 

says ** quid fissum in extis, quid fibra valeat, ippi, as * iterum ' may very w^ gowith 

accipio," which would almost seem as if the 'concurrere,' the sense b^g 'the issue 

existence of a * fibra ' at all was a pheno- of all was a second civil war.' Bat in 

menon: but he may merely mean what the next lines he dwells on the fact that 

good or evil can be prognosticated from the both were fought in the north of Greece 

State of the ' fibra.' Ovid's language here with something less than geographica! ac- 

is parallel to Cicero's : " magnosque instare curacy, extending Emathia, which was a 

tumultus Fibra monet, caesumque caput re- name of Paeonia, afterwards of Macedonia, 

peritur in extis," 1. c. Inauspicious appear- so as to cover Thessaly. Other writers 

ances during sacrifice happened to Caesar were still less strict, probably, as Mr. Meri- 

himself, Suet. Jul. 81. Dion 1. c. speaks of Tale (Hist. Rom. 3. 214) has suggested, 

a bull leaping up after sacrifice. mistaking Virgil, whom they imitated. Ov. 

486.] ' To run from wells,' as if there M. 15. 824, " Emathiaque iterum madefient 

were Springs of blood. Ov. 1. c. speaks of caede Philippi," may mean no more than 

bloody rain. Virgil does; but Manil. 1. 906 can hardly 

486.] * Resonare ' depends on * cessave- be referring to the two engagements which 

runt.' ' Altae ' perbaps, as Wakefield says, actually took place at Philippi with twenty. 

may have reference to ' resonare,' the sound days' interral, and Lucan 1. 680 foU., 7, 

being increased by the beiglit of the build- 854 foll., 9. 270, treats Enfathia, Thessaly, 

ings ; at any rate it seems to point to the and Haemus as poetically convertible 

Position of the Italian cities, 2. 156. Wolves terms, as does Juv. 8. 242, who makes 

entering Rome are several times mentioned Octavianus conquer in Thessaly. 

in Livy as portents. In Shakspeare there 491.] ' Nor did it seem too cruel in the 

b a lion, but no wolf. eyes of the gods.' Comp. ** Cui pulchrum 

487.] * Sereno ' is the emphatic word. fuit in medios dormire dies," Hör. 1 Ep. 2. 

Thunder in a clear sky convcrted Horace. 30, and for the absolute use of * indignum ' 

'* Namque Diespiter Tgni corusco nubila with the ethical dative, *' Sat fuit indignum, 

dividens Plerumque per purum tonantis Caesar, mundoque tibique," Lucan 10. 102. 

Egit equos volucremque currum," 1 Od. 34. 492.] * Pinguescere ;' comp. Hör. 2 Od. 

6. Dion 1. c. speaks of lightning striking 1. 29, and Macleane's note. Plntarch says 
the templeofVictory, but not ofa clear sky. that Arcbilochus spoke of the' plains as 

488.] '' Totiens arsere cometae :' Voss sug- iattened by war — ^perbaps the earliest that 
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Scilicet et tempus veniet, cum finibus illis 

Agricola, incurvo terram moKtus aratro, 

Exesa inveniet scabra robigine pila, 495 

Aut gravibus rastris galeas pulsabit inanisy 

Grandiaque effossis mirabitur ossa sepulchris. 

Di patrii, Indigetes, et Eomule Vestaque mater, 

Quae Tuscum Tiberim et Romana Palatia servas^ 

Himc saltem everso iuvenem succurrere saeclo 500 

Ne prohibete ! Satis iam pridem sanguine nostro 

Laomedonteae luimus periuria Troiae ; 

Iam pridem nobis caeli te regia^ Caesar^ 

Invidet, atque bominum queritur curare triumpbos ; 

did 80. Comp, also Aesch. Theb. 587» rfivdt arrayed against each other, and humanity 

viavia %06i/a. Pen. 806 is not parallel, as is whirled on like a charioteer in a race 

mafffia evidently refers to *A<rwirbQ äpdti. mastered by bis horses.' 

493.] * Yes, and tbe time will oome 498.] Witb tbis wbole passage oompare 

when in tbose borders tbe busbandman, as Horace's Imitation, 1 Od. 2. * Di patrii ' 

with bis crooked plongb be upbeayes tbe are not tbe same as ' Indigetes/ as appears 

mass of eartb, wUl find» deroured by a from Ovid's parallel to tMs passage, Met. 

scorf of rast, Roman javelins, or strike bis 16. 861, " Di, precor, Aeneae comites, qui- 

beavy rake on empty belms, and gaze bus ensis et ignis Cesserunt, dique Indigetes, 

astonnded on tbe gigantic bones tbat genitorque Quirine/' wbere tbe * Di Aeneae 

Start from tbelr broken sepulcbres.' Tbe comites * are tbe ' Di patrii,* as tbey indude 

toach in ' agricola ' is probably meant to Vesta, wbile tbe ' Di Indigetes ' indude 

recall tbe r^der's mind to tbe real snb- Qairinus. 

ject of tbe poem. In äny case it is a sort 499.] * Tuscum Tiberim :' it seems pro- 

of unoonsdons testimony to tbe arts of bus- bable tbat tbe old connexion of Etruria 

bandry as more permanent tban tbose of war. witb Rome may be in Virgil's mind bere, as 

494.] Lucr. 6. 932, *' Nee robustus erat it obviously was in tbe Aeneid. * Romana 

corvi moderator aratri Qnisquam, nee sdbat Palatia :' tbe Palatino was tbe bill of Romu- 

feiTO jnolirier arva." ' Molitos ' (▼. 329 n.) lus and bis dty. 

perbaps oontains a Suggestion tbat tbe relics 500.] ' Hunc saltem :' as tbe gods bad 



of Fliarsalia would be buried deep by age. snatcbed away Caesar. ' Saeculiim ' an- 

496.] ' Pila ' is empbatic, as it fh» tbe swers ezactly to ' tbe age.* In modern 

diaracteristic Roman weapon. So Lucan 1 . Englisb perbaps we sboiüd say ' sodety.' 

7> " pares aquilas et pila minantia pilis." * Iuvenem :' comp. E. 1. 43 and Hör. 

* Scabra robigine,' CatuU. 66 (68). 151. I Od. 2. 41, " Sive mutata iuvenem figura 

496.] * Inanis ' is empbatic, as tbe bol- Ales in terris imitaris almae Filius Maiae 

lowness would affect tbe sound, at tbe same patiens vocari Caesaris ultor." 

üme tbat it rominds us tbat tbe beads 502.] Horace ^3 Od. 3. 21) indulges in 

wbidi wore tbe belmets bave long since tbe same affectation of antiquarian super- 

mouldered away. stition, a spirit to wbicb it must be allowed 

497*] * Grandia ' refers to tbe notion of tbat tbe Aeneid itself ministers. Tbe line 

perpetual d^generation. Juv. 16. 69, *' Nam itself is nearly repeated A. 4. 641. 

geaas boc vivo iam decresoebat Homero ; 504.] Octavianus bad probably not yet 

Tenrm malos bomines nunc educat atque enjoyed bis triple triumpb, wbicb was not 

pusillos." Comp, also Lucr. J2. 1150 foU. celebrated tili 725, tbougb be bad bad more 

' Effosas,' * being broken into by tbe plougb tban one ovation ; but Virgil speaks to 

orbaiTow.' bim, as Forb. remarks, as if to live on 

498 — 514.] 'We bave a Caesar yet: eartb were synonymous witb to triumpb. 

spare bim to us, ye gods, tbougb ye may Yet tbere is something stränge in tbe ex- 

well call bim away from a world like ours, pression ' human triumpbs,' unless we 

wbere rigbt and wrong are inverted, bus- suppose tbe poet to intend some still 

bandry gives way to arms, war rages from more extravagant compliment. Perbaps 

east to west, ctties of tbe same land are tbe feeling may be tbat tbe buman victor 

O 
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Quippe ubi fas yersum atqoe ne&B : tot bella per orbesn. 
Tarn multae scelerum fadeB ; non ullus aratro 606 

Dignus bonos ; squalent abduotis arra colonisy 
Et curvae rigidum Mcea conflantur in «laeni. 
Hinc movet Eupbrates, illinc Germania bellnm ; 
Yicinac ruptis inter se legibus nrbes 510 

Arma ferunt ; saevit toto Mars impius orbe ; 
TJt cum carceribus sese effiidere quadrigae, 
Addunt in spatia, et frustra retinacula tendens 
Fertur equis auriga, neque audit currus babenas. 

WM all bat a god (** Res gerere et captoi inter se l^gibaa,' breakii^ tlie laws which 

oetendere dvibus hoste« Attingit soüam bonnd them together. ' Legibus,' the laws 

Ions et caelestia tentat," Hör. 1 Ep. 17* of dwü societj. Porb. comp. A. 8. 540, 

33), bat that Caesar might rise higber. *' Poecant ades et foedera rompant." 
Horaoe treads dosely in the steps of VirgU, 61 1.] * Anna ferant,' * are in arms,' A. 

** Hie magnos potias triamphos. Hie ames 9. ISS. Wake£ wiafaed to read * firemont,' 

did pater atque princeps" (I Od. 2. 49). not seeing that great paK of the emphaos 

The condoding Strophe of Mr. Tennyson's is on ▼. 610. *Impias' is emphatic, as 

Ode on the Death of the Dnke of Welling- most of the wars of the timewecoaneobwi 

ton may iUastrate the difference of tone directly or indirectly wifth tha cs^il co n flirt 
with whidi a Christian poet woold speak of 512.] * Caroeribos aaae effodero :' tiie 

the translation of an earthly conqoeror to ' caroeree ' were a ränge of itaUs at Ae end 

higher * triamphs.' of the drcns, with gates of opea wood-woric, 

605.] <Ubi' = *apad qaos/ sc'homines.' which were opened simnltaniBoaaly to aOow 

'Quippe' assigns the reason why heaven thechariotstostart. DicL A.8.T. 'Gtrcm.' 
grodges Caesar to so thankless a sphere. 613.] The tme reading of tlie openiag 

* Versam/ ' inrerted/ not ' OTertomed.' words of this Une is not oertain. ' Ad- 

Comp. Hör. Epod. 6. 87» 88, " Venena dant in spatia ' seems to be the reading of 

magnom fas nefasque non valeat Conver- Rom.; * addunt se in spatia' of FÜL; 

tere humanam vicem.*' 'addunt spatio' of Med.; an obviously 

606.] ' Aratro ' is probably the dative. fitalty reading, bat sapported by two ollier 

' The ploogh has none of its dae honoar.' good MSS. Heins, read ' addunt in tptJiaJ 

" Honos erithoic quoque pomo," E. 2. 63. Wagn. suggests 'addunt se spatio.' 'Ad- 

Bat it might possibly be the abl. * There dunt in spatia ' is oonfirmed by an evident 

is no honoar that is worthy of the plough ' imitation in SiL 18. 378» ** lamqne fere 

= ' the ploogh is thought worthy of no mediurfi eyecti certanüne campum In 

honour.' The language is like A. 7* 836, spatia addebant" (where, howoYer, there is 

" Vomeris hoc et falds honos, huc omnis another reading ' spatio '), and oertainly 

aratri Cessit amor." Here and in the two has the advantage of difficulty.. If tigfat, it 

following lines the subject of the Georgics is probably to be interpreted ' thej throw 

is kept before the eye. themselves on to the oourse,' ' bound oa- 

507'] * Squalent,' ' are gone to weeds.' ward,' ' addunt ' being used intranaitiTely, 

" ' Abducds,' taken away to senre as sol- or ' sese ' suppüed firom the previous Uoe 

diers." Keightley. (comp. A. 1. 439, ** Infert se . . . misoet- 

608.] ' Cunrae ' and ' rigidum ' seem to que viris "), so that the sense will be parallel 

be opposed, and * rigidum ' seems to refer to " Corripiunt spatia," A. 6. 318, nasd in s 

to the straight sword of the Romans. similar connezion of runners starting. "Witb 

609.] ' Euphrates,' the Partbians, against this use of * addere in ' comp. Or. Am. 1. 

whom Antonius was commanding in 718. T. l, " Adde manus in rinda meas." 
See Merivale, yol. üi. pp. 279 foll. The 514.] ' Fertur equis,' like a^ro^i wwXoc 

troubles in Germany are the same which ied ßig, 0epov<rcv, Soph. El. 725. Comp. A. 1. 

to Agrippa's expedition, mentioned in Introd. 476. For * audit ' comp. Hör. 1 Ep. 16. 13, 

to E. 10. For the relation of these events " equi frenato est auris in ore;" and for 

to the date of this Book, see pp. 143, 144. ' currus audit,' Find. Pyth. 2. 21, ap/iara 

610.] 'Vidnae urbes,' alluding to the irtKTixdXiva. Senrius suggests that the dia- 

dties which took different parte in the dvil rioteer hurried on by the fünous borses is Oo- 

war in Italy, espedally in Etruria. ' Ruptis tarianus ; bot tbis hardly agrees with ?. 600. 
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The nuuB subjeet of the Seoond Book is the colture of trees, especiaHy of tlie viae. Bat 
ihere is no great vegnlarity in the mode of treatment. Virgil opens with an enameration 
of the diffnent ways of propagating trees, natural and artifidal, so as to give some notion 
of the magnitade of the theme ; then shows how art can imiaroye upon natue, and recots 
agMB to the manifddness of his sobject, dwelling espedally on the inmimerable vaiieties of 
Tmes. Wiihout mudi rdevancy he talks of the trees whioh are indigenoos to dliferent 
oonntries, snd is thenoe drawn off into an eulogy of Italy, which he does not fit with any 
pradical i^pplication. The question of the aptitudes of yarions soils is treated lar more 
widely than tke sobject of the book reqnires, embradng the ohmce of com and pastare 
hold, as wdl as of gioond for planting vines and (Ahme trees. For the nezt 160 lines the 
poet seems to be thinking exclusively of the yine or of the trees planted in the ' arbnstum ' 
as its siqpporters. He does not distinguish between the different modes of learing the 
▼ine, bnt in general appears to assume that the * arbustum * will be the means adopted. 
He yoaks of the yine and its supporters almost indifferently, ae c^jects more or less 
of the 88BM ealtare, so that while keeping the former prominently before him he feels 
himself at liberty to use general langnage, or even to eonfine his language to the latter, 
as metrical oonfemence or poetical yariety may suggest — a manner of speaking which 
renden tfais part of the book peculiarly difficult,'at least to an unprofessional commen- 
tator, The oliye, which was put forward prominently in the programme of the book, is 
aotnallf disposed of in a yery few lines, as reqairing hardly any colture at all, while the 
other flndt-tnes aie cBsmissed eyen more briefly. The remaining trees reoeiye a yery 
hasty f eeo mm endation to the cultiyator, backed however with an assurance that they are 
eyen more nseful to man than the yine. In the oelebrated digression which condudes the 
book the laborions aspect of a country lifo, elsewhere so prominent, is studiously kept out 
of rif^t, and we hear only of ease, enjoyment, and plenty. Its interest as bearing on the 
twtes of tiiepoet himself has bcen noticed in the general introduction to the Georgics. 

Tbe besuties of this book haye always been admired, and deseryedly so. They are 
rnoat oOQspicnons in the digressions ; but the more strictly didactic part contains innu- 
merable fdicitieB of expression, though it may be doubted whether in general they do not 
obsewe llie practkal meaning as much as tiiey illustrate it— whether in fact they do not 
oonstttote tiie stnmgest oondemnation of that school of poetry of whidi they are so illus- 
triofos an example. 

As in the case of Book 1, we can say nothing of the date. AU that we know is that yy. 
171» 172 aeem to have been ynritten just after the battle of Actium ; but the passage to 
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whidb tfaej bekmg is predtdj one whidi maj have been introdiioed aller the rest of the 
poem was oomposed. 

Hactenus aryormn cultos et sidera caeli. 

Nunc te, Bacche, canam, nee non sUvestria tecum 

Yirg^ta et prolem tarde crescentis olivae. 

Huc, pater o Lenaee ; tuis hie onmia plena 

Muneribns, tibi pampineo grayidus autumno 5 

Floret ager, spiunat plenis vindemia labris ; 

Huc, pater o Lenaee, veni, nudataque mnsto 

Tingue novo mecum dereptis crura oothumis. 



1^8.] ' Thos far of tillage and seasons : Bhowing his ritual leaming, and giTiiig the 

now of the Tine, the trees of the plantation, invocation an air of pontifical solemnity, 

and the oli?e. Blay the patron of the vine doabüess thongfat of Baodras aa patron of 

assist me, helping Uie poet as he helps the men and ghrer of increaae to the froits of the 

▼ine-dresser/ earth. ' Tnia hie omnia pkna mnneribiu :' 

1.] * Anroram cultos' is the general sab- Virgfl fondes himsdf sonoiuided by the 

ject of Book 1 . ' Sidera caeli * refers to vy. gifts of antamn, of wfaich he is going to 

204 — ^258, and perhaps also to the prognos- sing. To concehre of him aa meaning that 

tics which occapy the latter part of the book, he actoallj writes in antnmn wonld be Isss 

down to the oondusion. * Had^nus,' sc natural, ^on^ a modern poet (Keats at 

' oednL' Como. Aesdi. Cho. 143, tjfiiv the openingof his Bndymioniflan instanoe) 

likv tifxäQ rdooif rdig ^ ivavrioiQ Alyw, might introdnoe sndi a personal spedfica- 

crX. tion. 

2.] « Süvestriavirgulta:' Voss andWagn. 6.] * Tibi:' comp. Lncr. 1.7ft>U. 'Tibi' 

have rightly obsenred that the forest trees can hardly be taken in these two passages 

are introduced prindpally as forming the as the dative of the agent, bat in each case 

supporters of the vine, so that there may it seems to ezpress the admowledgment of 

be a special propriety in * tecam.' ' Vir- natore to its aathor and sostainer. See on 

golta ' for ' virgoleta/ a number of twigs, 1.14. It is a question whether ' aatamno ' 

hence applied to boshes or low or young is temporal, or constmcted witii ' gravidas ' 

trees, which here seem to be taken as the in the sense of the froits of antomn« like 

type of sudi trees as the hasbandman ^«rwpa. 

coltivates. ' SUvestria ' seems to be osed 6.] ' The Tintage is foaming in the brim- 

Taguely, as elsewhere in this book. ming yats.' 

3.] Hesiod, as reported by Pliny 15. 1, 8.] 'Tingne,' like ß&wru, means botb 

Said that the *sator' (perhaps the sower) 'to immerse' and 'dye.' For 'mecum' 

of an olive never saw its fruit. Theophr. compare ** Ignarosque Tiae meeom mi- 

De Caus. Plant. 1. 9 called the olive dvo- seratus agrestis," 1. 41, and * nna,' ▼. 

av^fitf contrasting it as such with the 39 below. ' Dereptis ' is the rnadinj^ of 

vine. For this reason Varro 1. 41 recom- four MSS. The common zea^Bn|^ h '^- 

mends that it should not be raised from reptis.' ' De' and * di ' are oftisa oon- 

seed (see below, y. 56 folL). fonnded in MSS. ' Cothurnis :' Fstere. 2. 

4.] ' Huc ' may be elliptical, like ievpo : 82, of Antonius, ''Cum redimitns hedera 

but * veni,' ▼. 7» smooths over the ellipse, coronaque velatas aarea et thyrsom te- 

which is at least unusual in Latin. * Pater :' nens cothnmisque suodnctas curru vdat 

" Omnem deum necesse est inter sollennes Liber pater vectus eaiet Alezandriae." 

ritus patrem nuncupari ; quod Ludlius in Bacchus was represented with hunting bus- 

deorumcondlioirridet (Sat. 1.3, Gerlach): Idns, which would natnrally fbrm part of 

Ut nemo sit nostrum quin pater optimu* his fawn-skin dress. Virgil, professing to 

divum, Ut Neptunu' pater, Liber, Satumu' write with a view to practioe, identifies the 

pater, Mars, lanu', Quirinu' pater, nomen poet with the hnsbandman, and iniokes 

dicatur ad unum," Lactant. 4. 3. Compare Bacchus at the opening of bis subject, as if 

or contrast the equally general application the assistance he actuauy reqnired wert in 

of äva^ to the gods of Greece. Virgil, while the ▼ine-dresser's occnpation. 
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Prmcipio arboribus varia est natura creandis. 
Kamque aliae, nullis hominuni cogentibiiSy ipsae lO 

Sponte sua veniimt camposque et flumina late 
Gurva tenent, ut molle dler, lentaeque genestae, 
Populus et glauca canentia fronde salicta ; 
Pars autem posito surgunt de semine, ut altae 
Castaneae, nemoruiuque loyi quae Tnaxiima frondet 15 
Aesculus, atque habitae Graiis oracula quercus. 
Pullulat ab radice aliis densissima silva, 
Ft cerafiis ulmisque ; etiam Pamasia laurus 
Parva sub ingenti matris se subiicit umbra. 
Hos natura modos primum dedit ; bis genus omne 20 
Silvarum firuticumque yiret nemorumque sacrorum. 

Sunt alii, quos ipse yia sibi repperit usus. 

9 — 34.] ' Trees are propagated in various sowing by the band, we may snppose 

ways, some natural, some artificiaL' that he regarded it as Tirtually mentioned 

9.] ' Varia est natura ' indodes all the in the mention of dropped seed, and not 

modes by which trees are generated, down worth particularizing separately, being tho 

to ▼• 34. Of these modes there are two lowest form of human oo-operation with 

divisions, t. 10 — 21 and y. 22—34. The nature. 

first diTision, generation without the help id.] 'Nemorum' is ather partitive, 

of man, is subdivided into spontaneous 'maxuma nemorum' being equi^ent to 

generatüm (t. 10 — 13), gena»tion by seed ' maxuma arborum nemorensium/ or oon- 

(▼. 14 — 16), and generation by suckers (v. structed as aldnd of local genitive, ' chief over 

17 — 19). 'Nullis hominum cogentibus' the woodSf* Uke^varog x**^P^Si^^^^- ^- 

rädlj specifies the first division, tiiough it 609. See on ▼. 534 below. * lovi ' like 

nominally belongs only to its first sub- ' tibi/ y. 5. 

division. 'Arboribus creandis/ like "ha- 16.] * Quercus/ the oakgrovesofDodona. 

bendo peoori," 1. 3 note. * The law of the The oracles were drawn either from the 

production of trees is yarious.' murmuring of the foliage or from the notes 

10.] Yirgil is supposed by Heyne and of the pigeons. 
others to refer here to production by in- 17*] ' Pullulat ab radice,' &c. : propaga- 

yisible as distinguished from yisible seeds, tion by natural suckers, called *pulli' by 

agreeably to a distinction made by Yarro 1. Cato 61, ' pulluli ' by PUny 17. 10. 
40, bot fix>m y. 49 it seems as if he belieyed 19.] ' Se subiidt,' £. 10. 74. 
in strictly spontaneous generation. 20.] 'Primum,' *in the first instanoe/ i. e. 

11.] 'Ipsae' and 'sponte sua,' in spite before man had tried experiments. 'Na- 

of a sabtle distinction attempted by Voss, tura ' here seems used stricüy, opposed to 

areatantology. ' Veniunt ' for ' proyeniunt,' 'usus,' not generally, as in y. 9, where it 

1. 54. means the natural prindple of growth, 

12.] ' Curra,' by calling attention to the whether assisted by cultiyation or not ; or 

bends of the riyer, shows that the trees we may lay the stress on ' dedit ' and make 

giow along its side. The scanty notices of the contrast between what is asked or ex- 

Üie ' tUer ' do not enable us to identify it ; torted from nature, and what she giyes un- 

bot it 18 oonjectured to be the osier. See solidted. Lucretius (6. 1361 foU.) speaks 

Keig^tley, Flora Virg. s. y. similarly, though in less detail, of sowing 

13.1 ' Salicta ' = * saliceta,' for ' salices.' and planting as suggested by nature. * His,' 

14.] ' Posito de semine,' from seed de- ' by these modes.' ' To these they owe their 

poflited casnally, d^pping from trees. The yerdure.' 

worda themsdyes, like ' seminibus iactis,' 21.] ' Fmticum,' 'shrubs,' that is, trees 

y. 57» might refer to any kind of sowing, without trunks. ' Nemorumque sacrorum ' 

bot in m/Sk ease they are determined by the does not denote a botanical, but merdy a 

oonteoil» At the same time, as Virgil says poetical diyision. 
notfaiaif in the rest of the passage about 22.] Artificial modes-HSudcers, sets, lay- 
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Hie plantaa tenero abscmdens de oofpoie matmm 

Depo6uit sulcis ; hie stirpoi ohmit arvo^ 

Quadrifidasque sudes, et acute Tobore YaUes ; 25 

Silvaromque aliae preflsos prepaginis aicua 

Exspectant et yiva sua plantaiia terra ; 

Nil radicis egent aliae^ summmiiqiie putator 

Haud dubitat terrae referena mandare eacumeii. 

Quin et caudieibus sectis — mirabile dicta^- 30 

Truditur e sicco radix oleagina ligno. 

Et saepe alteriuB ramos inpune Tidemiu 

Yertere in alteriua, mutatamqne insita mala 

Ferre pirom, et prums lapidoea robeacere oonuL 

orsy cattings, pieoes of the deft wood, and lenüy tmtied. ' Quadiifidat ' impBef tiiai 

engnftiiig. Comp. Fliny 17. 10, ** Aat enim the bottom !s c»t acraae to Ibnii a roott 

semine proreniant, aut plantis radicis, aat ' acato robore ' tbat it ia btoo^it to aiiii|^ 

propagine, aut aynlsioiie, aat sucalo, aat point. 

iniito in oonaecto arboris tranoo." «Via:' 26.] 'Some fowwt t ra u jaaim ior t^ 

** Nam antea neminem solitum Tia nee arte andi of tbe depreaMd layv, and ibr dips 

■ed aociumte tarnen et de scripto pleroiqne whidi partake of their Ufe; and spring from 

dioere/' Gc. Bmtos, 12. * Bt a regulär theiraoiL' < Sil^anon ' fiv < arboruB :' sM 

conrse or prooess.' Comp. fiiOocog. 'Usus' on ▼. 16. 'Arcus,' tbe bow widdi tha da* 

seems to mean * practical ezperienoe.' The pressed layen form. 
Word is frequently used in oonnexions whUdi 27*] ' Vivm»' nnsepantod from the parat 

soggest the notion of 'want/ 1. 133, E. stem. ' Sna,' in wUch tiiej them as h e i 

2. 72. Lncr. 4. 852., 6. 1452., 6. 9. Bat grow. * Plantaria' seems tobe fiom 'plaa- 

it is dear from the oontezt in these cases, tare ' (" ezigais laetnm plantaribas horti," 

especially in the whole passage Lacr. 4. Juv. 13. 123), thoagh it may poaaihlybe 

822—857, that the originial notion is still Crom ' plantariam,' which might yerj weU 

prominent. In passages like Cic. Tose. 4. stand in poetry for ' plantae.' 
2, it may be rendered ' occasion,' as in the 28.] * Patator,' tbe gardener, only caUed 

common phrase ' asas ' or ' asa venit.' ' patator ' here becanse he haa lapped the 

* Ipse usus,' experience alone, without the shoot firom the tree. 
ezample of nature. ' Via * though gram- 29.] * Referens,' reatoring ife to its natife 

matiadly connected with * repperit,' denotes earth. * Summum cacamen,' » cntting from 

not so much the prooess of invention as the the very top of the tree. PaUadins 3. 25 

process invented. ($ 28), " [Moros] serenda eat taleu vel 



23.] ' Plantas,' ' sackers.' Heins, and cacuminibus." 

Heyne read ' abscidens,' but the MSS. 30.] ' Caudicibos sectia ' == ' condsione.' 

authority (induding Med.) is in fiivour of ' When you have lopped off the roots and 

* absdndens.' Wagn. supposes that there branches and left the mere stomp.' 

is a distinction in the sense of the words, 31.] ' Radix oleagina ' is mentioned as s 

the former being restricted to Separation by q[)ecimen of the sevoal kinda of treaa whidi 

the knife, while the latter is equivalent to are grown in this manner— the myrtle in 

'avellere.' 'Tenero' is not for 'teneras,' mentioned bySernnaasoneoftiliem. Comp, 

but ezpresses the violence done to the tree A. 3. 21, 46, ibe prodigy of tiie bleeding 

by the artifidal Separation, thus contrasting myrtle. " Fliny (16. 43^ teUa na that oHfe- 

it with natural propagation by snckers, w. wood wrought and made into hingea tot 

17 — 19 ; as we might say, * from the bleed- doors haa been known to sproat when left 

ing stom.' some time without being moved." Kdghtley. 

24.] " Hio altius dcponit yalidiores cum * Sicco ligno ' is a fürther description of 

radidbus plantas " is Servius' jparaphrase ' candidbus sectis.' 

of ' hie stirpes obruit arvo.' ' Stirpes ' 32.] ' Inpune,' withont damage to the 

may, however, be used merely for * stipites,' quality of either tree. We might render 

and in this case ' stirpes,' ' sudes,' and ' by harmless magic.' 

' vallos ' may denote the same thing diffe- 34.] ' Pirum ' is the subject of ' fierre.' 
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Quare agite o, proprios generatim discite .cultus, 35 
Agricolae, fructusque feros moUite colendo. 
Neu segnes iaceant terrae. luvat Ismara Baccho 
Conserere, atque olea magnum vestire Tabumum. 
Tuque ades, inceptumque una decurre laborem, 
O decus,. o famae merito pars Tna.xiiTna nostrae, 40 

Maecenas, pelagoque volans da vela patenti. 
Non ego cuncta meis amplecti versibus opto, 
Non^ mihi si linguae centum sint, oraque centum, 
Ferrea vox ; ades, et primi lege litoris oram ; 

'nmis/ on pruDes. Theepithet 'lapidosa' Lacretius, is invited as a patron and reader 

ows that ' coma ' is not put for ' cornos/ to give his attention. * Decurre/ a naval 

lubescere/ too, would be in^plicable to a metaphor. Comp. A. 6. 212« "pelago 

ange from the redder fruit to the less decurrit aperto/' where ' aperto ' will U- 

i. At the same time the .difficulty of lustrate ' patenti/ ▼. 41 . Catull. 62 (64). 

pposing a fruit-bearing tree to have a 6, "Ausi sunt vada salsa dta decurrere 

ictos infelix' (A. 3. 649) grafted on it puppi." *Laborem' is a oognate accus, 

nains unexplained. Comp. A. 6. 862, ** Currit iter tutum." 

36—46.] * Listen to me then, husband- It is not easy to say whether * laborem ' is 

m, bend to the work, and leam to sub- to be understood of the whole snbject of 

e this part of nature also ; and you, Mae- the Georgics, ' inceptum ' referring to Book 

las, join me in coasting along this bound- 1, or * inceptum decurre ' regarded as equi- 

8 main.' valent to ' indpe et decurre/ or, hurtly, 

35.] Having opened out the subject in ' inceptum ' understood of the beginning 

manifoldness, he seixes that as an op- alreadv made in the present Book, 
rtnnity for bespealdng his readers' and 40. J The words imply an acknowledg- 

tron's attention. For this and the fol- ment, to which * merito ' refers. Comp, 

ring lines comp. Lucr. 5. 1367, ** Inde Epictetus 15, a^iMC ^^oi rt fi<rav Kai 

im atque aliam cnlturam dulds agelli ikkyovro. So Prop. 2. 1. 74callsMaeoenas 

mptabant, fructusque feros mansuesoere ** Et yitae et morti gloria iusta meae." 
ra Cemebant indulgendo blandeqne oo- 41.] ' Da vela,' set sail ; ' pelago patenti ' 

ido." 'Genemtim,' after the kinds of on or over theopen sea. The metaphorical 

es ; a Lucretian word. refinrence of the cpithet may possibly be to 

37*] ' Neu s^^nes iaceant terrae :' comp, the unbrokenness of the fidd (comp. t. 

124, where the feeling is the same. * lu- 175) raiher than to its ezfeent ; bu^ however 

::' Virgil is czhorting to ezertion, and understood, it still dashes with the imagery 

xnrdingly stimulates enthusiasm by point- of ty. 44, 45. * Volans,' at fiül speed. So 

; to two great triumphs of industry — A. 1. 156, " cuiTuque volans dat lora se- 

mnt Ismarus, planted all over with vines, cundo,'' which shews that Burm. and Voss 

>nnt Tabumus, with olives. Comp.- v. are wrong in preferriug * Tolens ' here, the 

9, ''magnos scrobibus conddere montis," reading of one MS. 

1 note on 1. 63. Thus the words 'con- 42.] ' Cuncta,' the whole subject. Comp. 

ere,' ' magnum,' * vestire,' are emphatic. t. 103. ' Opto ' seems to be used here of 

ivat' then will have its fiül sense, ez- nndertaking boldly, as apparentlyA.6. 501, 

Msing a deUghtfol occupation, not as «Quistamcrudelesoptavitsumerepoenas?" 

igfatley and Bothe seem to think, a mere where ' optavit ' seems equivaloat to ?rXi|. 
»ayment of labour. * What joy to plant 43.] An obvious Imitation of Homer, II. 

oarus all over with the progeny of the 2. 488. Macrobius, Sat. 6. 3, says that 

le-god, and dothe the mighty sides of Hostius, a oontemp<»«ry of Julius Caesar, 

bumus with a garment of oUves !* had already made a translation of the pas- 

i9.] Heyne has remarked the propriety sage, from which he quotes '* non si mihi 

separating the invocation to Maecenas linguae Centum atque ora sient totidem 

m that to Bacchus. There is, however, vooesque liquatae." ' Non,' sc. ' optem 

! obvious difference that while Bacchus, amplecti,' or ' amplectar.' 
) Augustus in G. 1, is invoked as a god 44.] ' Primi litori» oram' = 'primam 

^ve his aid, Maecenas, like Memmius in litoris oram.' 
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In manibus terrae ; non hie te carmine ficto 45 

Atque per ambages et longa exorsa tenebo. 

Sponte sua quae se tollunt in luminis orasy 
Lifecunda quidem, sed laeta et fortia Burgunt ; 
Quippe solo natura subest. Tarnen haec quoqney ed qnis 
Inserat, aut scrobibus mandet mutata subactisy 50 

Exuerint silvestrem animum, cnltuque frequenti 
In qua^umque voces artis haud tarda sequentur. 
Nee non et sterilis, quae stirpibus exit ab imis. 
Hoc faciet, vacuos si sit digesta per agros ; 
Nunc altae frondes et rami matris opacant, 55 

Crescentique adimunt fetus, uruntque ferentem. 
lam, quae seminibus iactis se sustulit arbos, 

45.] 'In manibtu terrae:' comp. ApoL words 'aaippe^-sabert' refer onlyto 'lieta 

Rhod. 1. 1 1 13t Toioi dk MaKOtdStQ tneoiriai, et fortia, not to * infeconda.' Comp. OomcL 

Kai iräaa vtpaifi OpffiKifig Ivi x^P*'^*^ ^^'C ^0* 2* ^^* "Namqne äs, qnae in ezemplvm 

wpoh^aivtr tBtäOai, and with tibe langoage adsumimosi subest natura et vera Ws: contia 

generally Prop. 4. 9. 35, " Non ego ydifera omnis imitatio ficta est." Comp, also Lacr. 

tumidum mare findo carina : Tuta sab ezigao 3. 273, " Nam penitos prtMrsam latet haec 

flumine nostra mora est." ' Carmine ficto/ natura subestqne." For Virgil's dodrine 

* feigned strains/ i. e. romantic or mythicaL see note on ▼. 10 above. ' Tameii * mist 

' Hie ' almost seems to imply an Intention relate to * infecnnda,' to wbidi * aÜTeatiein 

of doing so one day. It is difficult other- animnm ' is deariy paralM ; tfaoug^ the 

wise to see the point of these lines, unless qnalifying partide ong^t rather to bdong to 

we snppose the poet to have one of his pre- * sed laeta et fortia/ as being the last assor- 

deoessors in his eye. • tion. * Unfroitfiil as they are.' 

46.] 'Ambages:' comp. Lucr. 6. 1079, 50.] 'Ii^serat/engraftthem with cattings 

** Nee tibi tam longis opus est ambagibus Crom other trees. * Insero ' has m double 

usquam." The word denotes, as we should construction. Comp. " Inseritur Tero etfeta 

say, going a long way round, instead of nuds arbutus horrida," bdow ▼. 69. ' Mn- 

coming to the point. ' Exorsa' for 'exor- tata,' ' transplanted.' So perhaps A. 6. 19, 

dia.' So ' ezorsus ' in Cic. Pro Lege *' Mutati transversa fremunt . . . TentL" 

Manil. 4. That simple transplantation improres a tree 

47 — 60.] * Nature requires to be assisted is stated by Pallad. 12. 7t And other roral 

by art : trees of spontaneons growth are not writers. * Snbactis,' wdl prepared with 

firuit-bearing, but may be made so : natural the spade. ' Subigore ' is used for knead- 

suckers are dwarfed unless transpUmted : ing and chewiog. Comp. CoL 3. 5, 

trees springing up from seed grow slowly '* Looum subigere oportet bene; nbi tfit 

and yield poor fruit.' subactus, areas fiuato." 

470 Virgil here retums to the threefold 62.] ' Artis :' that which is allen to 

di Vision of trees naturally produced, viz., their nature and communicated by tndning. 

those that are generated spontaneously, 'They will leam whatever leascms you 

those from seed, and those from suckers, choose to teach.' 

the Order of the last two beinghere reversed. ^3.] * Sterilis ' is the general description. 

He shows that each of these kinds admits of * quae stirpibus exit ab imis ' the diaracter- 

improvement by cultiiration. 'Spontasua,' istic. 'Stirpibus ab imis'=*ab radioe/ 

&c., those which are spontaneously gene- v. 17* 

rated. ' Oras ' is the reading of Med. only, 54.] * Vacuos ' oontrasted with the wood 

the other MSS. having 'auras.' But the where it is choked by the parent tree. 

ezpression here and in A. 7* 660 seems to 55.] ' Nunc/ in its natural State. ' As it 

be deariy from Ennius and Lucretius, now is the towering foliage and brandies of 

in the latter of whom 'luminis oras' fre- its mother overshadow it, and rob it of its 

qnently occurs. Compare Gray's ** warm fruit as it grows up, and wither up the pro- 

predncts of the cheerfiü day." ductive powers it ezerts.' 

49.] ' Natura,' productive power. The 57.] Wagn. oommenoea a new paragn^h 
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Tarda venit, seris factura nepotibus umbram, 

Pomaque degenerant sucos oblita priores. 

Et turpis ayibiis praedam fert uva racemos. 60 

Scilicet Omnibus est labor inpendendus, et omnes 
Cogendae in sulciun, ac multa mercede domandae. 
Sed tmncis oleae melius, propagine yites 
Respondent, solido Paphiae de robore myrtus ; 
Plantis et durae coryli nascuntur, et ingens 65 

Fraxinus, Herculeaeque arbos umbrosa coronae, 
Chaoniique patris glandes ; etiam ardua palma 
Nascitur, et casus abies visura marines. 
Inseritur vero et fetu nucis arbutus horrida, 

;h <Iam, quae;' bnt it is unnecessary. 'tmncis' with 'candidbas sectis/ v. 30; 

is is the third kind of wild trees. This and, if this is so, ' solido de robore ' mnst 

) of * iam ' nearly in the sense of * prae- answer to < stirpes/ ' sudes/ ' Tallos,' ▼. 24, 

ea ' is not uncommon. Comp. * Iam 2d, in spite of the testimony of Servins as 

ias pelagi volucres,' 1 . 383. * Seminibus to the applicability of ' candidbus sectis ' to 

tis ' = ' posito semine,' v. 14. It does the myxtle, quoted on y. 31 . 

t relate to sowing by the band. 66.] Comp. <' Populus Alddae gratis- 

^.1 'Venit,' asY. 11. < Seris nepotibns,' sima," £. 7> 61. The commentators take 

onbom generations of men. Comp. ▼• no notice of the difficulty respeding the ose 

I below, E. 9. 50. . of the gen. in * Herculeae coronae arbos.' 

19.] *' Poma,' all kinds of fruit. It is not easy to say whether it denotes 

SO.] ' Avibus praedam,' because no men simple connexion, or a final cause, or 

1 pick them. That vines were raised at whether, looking to 'Chaonii patris glandes' 

me from gn^ies or grape-seeds appears in the nezt line, it should not rather be 

m Cic. Sen. 15, Pliny 17- 10 (Forb.). reckoned as a possessive genitive, 'arbos 

31 — 72.] 'Artifidal methods vary ac- Herculeae coronae ' being subsütuted poeti- 

ding to the kind of tree : with some cally for ' arbos Herculis.' 

es truncheons suitbest, with some layers, 6?.] ' Chaonii patris:' comp. ' Lemnius 

h. others sets, with others suckers : patcor,' A. 6. 454. 'Chaonii' = 'Dodo- 

iting again is practised on some trees, nad.' 

; on others.' 68.] ' Nasdtur,' sc. ' plantis,' whidi we 

H.] ' Scilicet ' is ezplanatory. < The should have ezpected to be repeated, as the 

t is.' more important word ; but tiie repetition 

)2.] * Cogendae in sulcum ' formed on of the verb is meant to remind us of the 

» analogy of 'cogere in ordinem,' »and rest of the ezpression of which it has 

ing the notion of training and disdpline. formed a part. We may perhaps compare 

tilled into trenches.' ' Multa mercede,' the half repetitions of words in Homer. 

great cost of labour.' Comp. Senec. de See Jelf s Gr. Gram. % 343, obs. 1. 

inq. 11, '*Bifagna quidem res tuas mer- 69.] Wagn. reads 'Inseritur yero et 

le oolui." nuds arbutus horrida fetu ' on the authority 

^.] ' Respondent :' ** votis respondet of a correction in Med. and of dz other 

tri Agricolae," 1. 47* The word is some- MSS. Here however, as in 3. 449 (note), 

les, as here, used absolutely. Col. 3. 2, critical probability seems in fitvour of the 

lemella vitis maior nisi praepingui solo common reading, which in both instances is 

1 respondet." This may posdbly be de- supported by Serv. Wagn.'s view as to 

3d from the use of the word in the case the inharmoniousness of hypermetoic lines 

debtors, as in Cic. Att. 16. 2, Seneca, with dactylic endings does not seem of 

. 87» " respondere nominibus." * Trun- much weight in itself without MS. authority. 

' and * propagine ' are ablatives of the If the elision implied a synapheia, this might 

trument. ■ Five of the siz methods (v. require the last syllable but one to be long 

—34) are here mentioned. The'cacu- bynature. The copyists, even of the better 

Q ' (▼. 29) is omitted. The instance of MSS., are apt to remove metrical anoma- 

olive in both cases seems to identüy lies, as they have done e. g. in A. 6. 33 and 
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Et steriles platani malos geatereyalentis; 70 

Castaneae fagus, omiuqae inconnit albo 
Flore piri, glandemque sues fregere sab ulmis. 

Nee modus inserere atque ocidos inponere siiiiplex. 
Nam, qua se medio tradnnt de cortice gemmae 
Et tenuifl rumpunt tunicas, angustns in ipso 75 

Fit nudo sinus : huc aliena ex arbore geimeii 
Includunt, udoque docent inolescere libro. 
Aut nirsum eDodes trunci resecantuTy et alte 
Finditur in solidum coneis via, deinde feraoes 
Plantae inmittuntur : nee longiim tempusy et ingens 80 
Exiit ad caelum ramis felicibus arbos, 
Miraturque nova^s frondes et non sua poma. 

A. 7* 437. In the time of Serr. some read 73—82.] < Gnfliiigis dislnict from inooi- 
horrens ' here, a mbstitation also found in ktion : in the latter caae 70« introdaflD a 



some extant oopies. It should be obserted Irad, in the lormer a sfip.' 

that the expression of Senr. * venös dacty- 73.] ' Nee modas ins eroro ;' aee on 1. 



licns ' suggests another prindpleofexplana- 213. ' Ocaloa inpoMR^' ' to inoadate' or 

tion, whidi might be eztended to the two ' bnd,' ipofQetkiitviaSt. In what fbUmra 

passages from Üie Aeneid, vis. that of sap- inodüation is dutinginahed from engiaft- 

posing that the kst foot is actually a dactjl ing. We must therafore take ' simplaK * 

in place of a spondee. * Fetu * is the aU. as = * unoa,' as ' dnplez' freqnen^ =: 

' Nocis/ L e. the walnut * Horrida,' firom ' dao.' * The mode oi grafting and in- 

the roughness of the stem (Heyne). ocolating is not one.' It is poasible tlnt 

70.] ' Sterilis ' opp. to ' pomifera.' Virgil may mention the two species fint ss 

71.] For * fEigus ' most of the MSS., in- constitating a genns, and afterwards as Üke 

clnding Med., give ' &gos/ a reading which, varieties of tibe genas which thej eon- 

though acknowledged by Ser?., may safely stitute, though this seems dnmsy. In Üie 

be imputed to the misapprehenaon of oopy- whole oontext '^^rgil's object is to shoir 

iatSi who supposed ' castaneae ' to be nom. the manifoldness of his subject. See above, 

pl. The structure of the sentence is de- vy. 63 folL, below, vy. 83 ftdl. 

ddedly in favour of connecting the words 7^*] 'Tonicas,' that which ia ander the 

with those which follow, nor is it likely, as * cortez.' Pliny 24. 3., 16. 14. 

Scaliger saw, that the Romans shoald have 76.] ' Fit/ * is made by the knife.' 

preferred the beech-nnt to the chestnut, * Huc . . . indndont,' A. 2. 18. 

so as to graft the former tree on the latter. 77>] ' And teadi it to grow into the baik 

Wagn. and Forb. take ' fogus ' as the nom. which gives it the sap of life.' 

pl. of the fourth declension, relying on 78.] ' Rursam/ ' on the other hand.' 

Culex ▼. 130, " Umbrosaeque manent fagns Comp. Hör. 1 Ep. 2. 17f ** Rnrsas qoid 

hederaeque ligantes Bracchia." The Ust virtus et quid sapientia possit Utile pro- 

syllable may however be long by caesura. poauit nobis ezemplar Ulizem." 

Kdghtley says of the * ornus:' '* It is very 7^.] ' Feraoes pUintae,' alips firom firadt- 

uncertain what this tree is : the usual ful trees. 

opinion is that it is the ' sorbus aucuparia/ 80.] * Et ;' comp. A« 3. 9, " Ya. prima 

our quicken or mountain ash. As this inceperat aestas, Et pater Andiiaes dare 

however is quite a different tree from the fatis vela iubdiat,*' a remnant of primitiTe 

ash, and Columella (De Arb. 16) calls the simplidty of ezpression, which aometimes 

' omus * a 'fraxinus silvestris/ distinguished gives more foroe to a passage than the em- 

from the other ashes by having broader plo3rment of a more formal connecting 

leaves, botanists are now inclined to think particle. 

it is the ' fraxinus rotundifolia ' of Lamarck, 81.] < Exiit :' the perfeot erpresset in- 

the manna tree, or tree that yields the stantaneoosness. So perhaps 'rapernnt,' 

manna, of Calabria." The words * incanuit 1. 49. 

albo flore ' are to be taken with both clauses. 82.] Serv. gives * mirata eetqne,' a cor- 
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Praeterea genns haticL unum, nee fortibus vhmB, 
Nee salici lotoque, neque Idaeis cyparifisis ; 

Nee pingues miam in faeiem naseuntur olivae^ 85 

Orchades, et radii, et amara pausia baca, 
Pomaque et Aleinoi silvae ; nee sureulus idem 
Crustmniis Syriisque piris grayibnsqiie volemis. 

Non eadem arboiibns pendet vindemia nostris^ 

üon, as it would appear from bis note, ' Nor are apples, &c. of one sort any more 

' mirataque,' which seems to have been than olives.' ' The orchards of Aldnous' 

old readSng, and is found in a fragment (comp, the descripüon of them in Hom. Od. 

ached to one MS. (the Gudian). The 7« 112 foU.) are the same as the 'poma,' 

ginal error, as Heyne remarks, was pro- unless we suppose them to convey a still 

üj * miratasque/ which is actoally read more general designation, * i^ples, and all 

Med. a m. pr. and some other copies, Aldnous' orchard trees.' ' Sarcalus,' 

1 is easily acoounted for by the confoiBion * cutting :' a poetic yariety, intended to 

terminations. signify not that the pear must be planted 

BS — 108.] ' Again, there are yarieties in by cuttings, but that it may. The mean- 

'h. Idnd of laree, the olive, the apple, and ing of coorse is not that the cuttings differ 

ir, and espedally the Tine, the diver- as cuttings, bat that they differ as belong- 

ie» of wMch are innnmerable.' ing to different trees. 

B4.] Aooording to F^, dted by 88.] ' Crostumiis :' so called from Cms- 

dg^ley, there are üve kinds of the ar- tumerium or Crustominm, at the con* 

resoent Iotas, which is itself distinct flax of the Allia and Tiber. Serv. saya 

m the aquatic, oontaining three ya- they were partly red. * Syriis :' Serv. and 

tieSy and the trärestrial and herbaceoas Pllny say they were black. 'Volemis:' 

8 on 3. 394), containing two. "The the*volema' are named, withoat descrip- 

as-tree grows on the north coast of tion, by Cato, and mentioned by Pliny 

rioa; it is deecribed by Theophrastas merely as spoken of byYirgil. Serv.de- 

i Polybios, and is a tree of moderate rivea them from * vola/ ' hand-fiUers,' 

itode, bearing small fraits, which are mentioning however another etymology 

let, resembling the da^ in flavonr.'* from a Gaulish word meaning ' big.' Pliny 

ig^tley. (16. 16) says that the Crastumine were 

35.] 'Unam in friciem:' comp. A. 10. the best. The *Syria,' according to Col., 

J, ** Tum Dea nahe cava tenuem sine Yrere also oalled * Terentina.' Syrian pears 

ibiis ombram In fiidem Aeneae (visu mi- are mentioned by Juv. 11. 73, and Martial 

»üe monstrum) Dardanüs omat telis." 5. 78. 13. 

both passages 'in ÜEudem' is adverbial. 89.] Here and in w. 267» 278, 300, 

36.] Cato mentions eight kinds of olives, 'arbos' may mean either thevine or the 

lamella ten, Macrobios sizteen. * Qr- tree which supported it, the * silvestria vir- 

idea' and 'radii' appear to be so gulta' of v. 2. Pliny (14. 1) and Ulpian 

ooed frt>m theur shape. The 'inrchades' (47. 7* 3) indade the vine among 'ar- 

t oblong, the 'radii' are long like a bores.' On the other band, Colum. (3. 1) 

aver's shattle. 'Pausia' is a kind of distinctly exclodes it; Cato (32) correla- 

re which reqaires to be gathered before tively contrasts ' arbores' and ' vites,' and 

is lipe ; henoe ' amara baca.' Pliny the writers on agricolture generally speak- 

K 3) says that the ' pausia' is gathered ing of vineyards use ' arbores' of the trees 

it, äien the ' orchis,' then the ' radius ;' wUch supported the vines. It is dear that 

1 C(dumella says that the (h1 of the 'arbor' means the supporter in E. 6. 32, 

losia' is ezcellent while it is green, bat " Vitis ut arboribus deoori est, ut vitibus 

spoiled by age. 'Orchites,' the more uvae," and in v. 290 of'this book it is 

lal form, was introduced by the early disttngnished from the vine. Altogether 

tors on vory slender MS. authority, if there seems to be no passage in VirgU 

r; but it would spoU the metre, unless, where ' arbos' is clearly used for the vine, 

h one MS. we were to read ' radiique.' and therefore it is not easy to resist the 

{7«] ' Pomaque et Aldnoi silvae : the argument in favour of the technical sense in 

le' is disjunctive, as in 3. 121, "Et a tedinical treatise. 
liam Epirum referat fortesque Mycenas," 
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Quam Methymiiaeo carpit de palmite Lesboe ; 90 

Sunt Thasiae yites, sunt et Mareotides albae, 
Pinguibus hae terris habOeSy levioribns illae ; 
Et passo Psithia utilior, tenniaque Lageoe, 
Temptatura pedes olim Tinctoraque lingaam; 
Purpureae, preciaeque ; et quo te cannine dicam, 95 

Bhaetica ? nee cellis ideo eontende Falemia. 
Sunt et Aminaeae Yites, firmiflsima Tina, 
Tmolius adsurgit quibuB et rex ipse Phanaeua ; 
Argitisque minor^ cui non oertav erit ulla 

90.] Hör. 1 Od. 17. 21, <*Hic in- tonfth M tiie nei^^iboiiiliood of Yatodb. 

Dooentis pociÜA Lesini Duoes." The Snetoniiis (Ang. 77) mji tiiat it wn 

' pttlmes' is the bearing wood of the Tiiie. » ^Toorite witii Angiiatiit, bot ifc appem 

CoL 6. 6. from Plinj 14. 1 tbat tiie ftahioo wm 

91.] «Thadae Titas:' Athenaeos (1. 61) cfaanged bV Tiberiaa. Seneea (Nat Q. 

ooUects testünoDies to the ezoeUenoe of 1. 11) thinks l^igil's lan g wa g e eqiially ^ 

the Thasiaoy Lesbian, and Psythian wines pHcable to praiae and cen anre , bot soniy 

among otiiers. Pliny also speaka of an ' ideo * shows tbat it oonld onlj be mder- 

Egjptian wine called Thasian (14. 7> »d stood in the fbnner senae. * Cellii :' flw 

22. 2). ' Mareotides :* comp. Hör. 1 Od. lull ekpression is ' oeDa vinaria.' 

37. 14| ''Mentemque lympbatam Ma- 97.] ' Finmaüna :' comp. Fun. 14. % 

reotico." * Albae' is of oonrse anepühet of ** Principatus datmr Amiimaa p ro p tet fir- 

< Mareotides.' Comp. CoL 10. 347t " Saepe mitatem aenisqiie proficienteBi Tini q« 

snas sedes praednzit Titibus albis." The utiqne Titam." Farther on he speaki of 

reference then is probably to the pale wines as 'contra omne aidns famiffiriiir ' 

green colonr of the grape. The * Aminaea ritis ' ^»pears to hste in- 

92.] From this verse it might seera as doded several varieties, and to have grown 

if Virgil meant that these vioes may be in different parts of Italy and in Stcüy. For 

grown in Italy, though ▼. 89 looks the the locaUty of Aminaei, whidi is diqpiited, 

other way. see Dict. Geogr. Macrobios, Sat. 2. 16, 

93.] ' Fasse,' sc. ' vino' = ' vino e says that it was the old name of Fakmvm. 

passis uvis facto.' Comp. Col 12. 39, In the artide * Yinnm ' in the Dict. Ant, it 

"Fassam optumum sie fieri," &c. ; Stat. is observed that the names of winea, derived 

Süv. 4. 938, ** Vel passam psithüs sais re- from their original localities, were retamed 

coctnm;" Fliny 14. 9, " Fsithium et me- when the vines had ceased to be grown in 

lampsithiam passi genera sunt ;" G. 4. those localities. * 

269, «'Fsithia passes de yite racemos." 98.] 'Tmolas et ' is the reading of 

The Word * Psithia' is Greek, bat seems to Heyne, with some of the early editions, and 

have no known meaning. * Lageos,' Xd- perhaps FaL ; bot ' Tmolios ' is snpported 

yctoc. 'Tenae,' as an epithet of wine, is byMed. and other MSS. PUny 14. 7 qpeab 

opposed to * dalce' by Fliny 14. 9, and to of Tmolian wine as good netto diink akme, 

'pingae' and 'nigrnm' (23. 1), where it bat to mix with oäer wines, to whidi it 

is coapled with * austerum ;* so that it imparts sweetness and the ümwovac of age. 

seems to mean a thin and light wine. The ellipse is olvog. Comp. ' Lageos.' 

94.] * Olim' may either be * some day,' * Rez ipse Phanaens ' isatranalation of Ln- 

after it has been made into wine, or ' soon,' dlius' x'oc f c ^vvdffTfic, whidi Senr. qaMea, 

after it has been drank. Lacr. 6. 1116 Phanae being a promontory and port of 

has ** Atthide temptantur gressus." Chios. * Adrargit :' comp. " Utqoe viro 

95.] The * parpareae ' are mentioned as Phoebi chorus adsuirezerit omnis/' E. d> 

a particolar kind of grape by Col. 3. 2. Of 66. 

the * preciae,' which Serv. explains by 99.] ' Argitisqne minOT :' there were an 

* praecoquae,' there were two kinds, distin- ' Argitis maior' and an * Argitia minor.' The 

gaished by the size of the grape. Col. 3. 2. name is said to be derived from äpySt, ai- 

1, Fliny 14. 2. lading to the coloar of the grape or wine. 

96.] * Rhaetica :' this wine appears from Col. 3. 2. 
Fliny 14. 7 to have been grown as frur 
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Aut tantum fluere aut totidem durare per annos. loo 

Non ego te, Dis et mensis accepta secundis, 
Transierim, Sliodia, et tmnidis, Biimaste, racemis. 
Sed neque, quam miiltae species, nec^ nomina quae fiint. 
Est nninerus ; neque enim nuinero conprendere refert ; 
Quem qui scire veKt, Libyci velit aequoris idem lOö 

Discere quam multae Zephyro turbentur arenae, 
Aut, ubi navigiis violentior incidit Eurus, 
Nosse, quot lonii veniant ad litora fluctus. 
Nee vero terrae ferre omnes omnia possunt. 

100.] ' Certaverit . . . fluere . . . durare :' word is ambiguous its usual meaning ougbt 

mp. Stat. Silv. 5. 3. 191 , " Non tibi perhaps to prevail. There might be an ob- 

rtasset iurenilia fingere corda Nestor/' and jection, poetically speaking, to the repetition 

) on 1. 213. * Tantum fluere/ to yield so of the gale at sea in both similes. But, in 

ich Juice : comp, below t. 190, and Col. the first, * Zephyro turbentur * seems to be 

2, " Graeculae Tites adnorum exignitate mere omament. The common interpreta- 

nas fluunt." tion however, referring it to the sand of the 

101.] ' Dis et mensis accepta secundis :' desert, is supported by Catull. 7. 3, auoted 

inldng did not begin tili after the first byUrsinus, "Quam magnus numerus LiDyssae 

arse, when it was commenced by a.liba- arenae Laserpidferis iacet Cyrenis, Ora- 

(n (A. 1. 723, &c) ; so that there is no dum levis inter aestuosi.'' Comp, the ora£le 

ed to refer * Dis ' to the temples. Comp, in Hdt. 1. 47, oldd r* l/cu yj/dfifjiov t 

wever Hör. 3 Od. 11. 6, <*Divitum äpiOfibv Kai filrpa OaXdaafig, and Find, 

mais et amica templis/' of the lyre. Fyth. 9. 46, 
102.] The Rhodian vine is merely men- 

»ned by Pliny and Columella. Rhodian Kvptov 8c vdvrwv riXoct 

ne occura in the anecdote of Aristotle OMa kqI iravac KtXMovg' 

oomg bis suocessor nnder pretence of *'0<T<Ta n xQutv ^pivä ^vW* ävairkfAirUt 

oosing a wine, Gell. 13. 5. Athenaeus, x^^^^"^^ 

t. 68, quotes Lynceus as speaking of a 'Ev BaXdaaq. Kai TrorafiolQ \pdfAa9oi 

cnliar spedes of Rhodian grape called Kvfiaffiv pivaiQ t dvsfuav icXovkovrai. 

riTftfvioc ßorpvQ, * Bumastus :' called by 

irro and Macrobius *bumamma.' Pliny 106.] Med. and afewothers read* dicere,' 

1.1, ''Tnment vero mammarum modo which is plainly a mistake. 

imasti." ßov means magnitude, as in 107.] Connect * violentior inddit.' 

tviraiQ, Pliny (14. 3) says there were 106.] ' lonii fluctus ' = 'fluctus lonii 

'O kinds, black and white. maris.' Virgil seems tohave in bis eyeTheoc. 

103.] Pliny (14. 2) says that Democritus 16. 30, 'AXX' Itro^ yäp 6 /löxOoc, iv dovi 

me pretended to know all the varieties of KvpLara fiiTptXVf Ooa' dvffiog x^P^^^^^ 

Des even in bis own country. To the fiträ yXavKUQ äXög ai0a. 

me general efiect Col. 3. 2, who quotes 109 — 135.] * Different soils are proper 

eselines. Catohadnoticedfifiy-dght, Pliny for difierent trees, and so we find each 

lovit eighty. The number has been indefi- country with trees of its own.' 

tely increased since, 1 400 having been coU 109.] The words are firom Lucr. 1. 166, 

cted in the garden of the Luxembourg, a "ferre omnes omnia possent,'' wherethefiMH; 

mber supposed to be not more than half that particular places produce particular 

those cultiyated in France alone. Fee things is urged to prove that nothing can 

I Pliny 14. 4. referred to by Keightley. come of nothing. The iact has been men- 

104.] * Neque enim,' * nor indeed.' See tioned abready, 1. 60—63 (seenoteon latter 

ey's Lat. Gr. 1449. verse), where it is recognized as connected 

105.] * Who should wish to know it, with the present condition of humanity, just 

9nld wish also,' &o. It is difficult to as the opposite, ** omnis feret omnia teUas," 

y whether ' Libyd aequoris ' means the £. 4. 39, is a characteristio of the golden 

ilains ' or the * sea ' of Libya. There is age. Here we have the fact and nothing 

iffident authority for the expression beyond. We may compare also, with Forb., 

Libyan sea,' Pliny 5. 1 ; and where the the language of E. 8. 63. 
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Fluminibiis Balioes crassiflqiie paludifanB aliii iio 

Naflcimtur, steriles saxosis montibiiB omi ; 

Litora myrtetiB laetifwima ; denique apertx» 

Baccbus amat oollis, aquilonfiiii et frigara taxL 

Aspice et extremis domitmn ctütoribui orbem, 

Eoasque domos Arabum pictosque G^lonos : 115 

Diyisae arboribus patriae. Sola India nigmm 

Fert ebenum, solis est torea Tirga Sabaeia. 

Quid tibi odorato referam sudantia ligno 

Balsamaque et bacas semper frondeiLtiB acanHiiP 

Quid nemora Aetbiopum, moUi canentia lana P 120 

y elleraque ut foliis depectant tenuia Seres P 

Aut quos Oceano propior gerit India lacoBy 

1 10.] ' Flaminibus nascantiur :' the wil- omiib ineartkam ÜBearmit, qaoi hae nin- 

low appean to grow in the river. Comp, mar, TugiB eCum turis ad not «^«-r't^ 

E. 7. 66, " Popnlai in fluTÜa, alMM in bos : qmbns cndi potoat, matnaii qMfW 

montibus altia.^' toreti et enodi butkan tranoo.'' 

111.] The «ornuf ' is mentioned, ▼. 71* Htt-] For tfae tranaporition oT'qpw'ii 

as one of the trees on which a firoit tree ia the oonatnietioii ' qoe et,' comp. Hv. 

engrafted, in conjonction with * sterilea 3 Od. 4. 18, ** vt ptenerar aacm iMmtim 

platani.' ooUataqne mjrto.^ It ia donbtfid wfaewr 

112.] "Amantis litora myrtoa," 4. 124. the balaaan and acanthna an not aoat 

See on £. 7- 62. 'Apertos' suggests the rather to be diatingiiiahad aabflloqgi^gto 

idea of * aprioos/ to which ' aqnüonem et different conntriea, than oonneeted, as be- 

frigora * is opposed. He treats seil and longing to the same. The ooontrj of tki 

dimate together, as in l. dl foll. baisam is by aome thongfat to be Jndaea, bf 

114.] * Extremis domitum coltoribus others Arabia Fdiz. The acanthna ii it- 

orbem ' = ' extremas orbis partes cultas.' tribnted both to Egypt and to Anbia. The 

' Extremis coltoribus ' is the dative of acanthus is not a herb but s tree* the 

the agent. The sentence is closely con- acada. Bodaeos a Stapel, cited by Mtttfn, 

nected with what follows, the sense being, acconnts for ' bacas ' by saying thiat thoagh 

* Look at foreign lands, go as üb^ as you there are no berries the flowen grow ii 

will, you will find each country has its little balls. Martyn himself nndentende it 

tree.' of the globules of gum, Keightl^ of the 

115.] 'Pictosque Gelonos:' Hör. 2 Od. pods. 
20. 19, ** Ultimi Geloni ;" Claud. in Rufin. 1. 120.] * Lana:' called by Hdt. cipcoy M 

313, "Membraque qui ferro gaudet pinx- (vXov. Pliny 19. 1, "Snperiorpars A^gjptif 

isse Gelonus.'' in Arabiam vergens, gignit finitioefl* qaem 

116.] ' Divisae arboribus patriae:' 'their aliqui goasypion yocant, idurea zjdon, et 

countries are divided among trees,' L e. each ideo lina inde facta xylina." 
tree has its allotted country. * Sola India,' 121.] This was the belief long afler Vff- 

&c. : comp. 1 . 57. ' Sabaeis ' in the next gil's time. Pliny 6. 17» " Serea, kaitio 

line seems to prevent our taking ' India ' as silvamm nobiles, perfaaam aqaa depeotea- 

a loose name for the whole East, including tes firondium canitiem." Silkwonna were 

Aethiopia, and to require us to take as not known in the Roman empire tiU the 

India Proper, though ebony does not grow time of Justinian. 

there alone. As Forb. remarks, the geogra- 122.] Here again Fliny aupports Titgil 

phy of the andent poets is apt to be vague, (7* 2), " Arbores quidem " (speaking of 

especially in the case of countries so far India) " tantae prooeritatia tradantnr ut 

removed. sagittis superari nequeant." Val. ü. 6. 76 

117.] ' Turea virga :' Pliny (12. 14), afier foU. says the same thing of the fbrests of 

stating that there is great doubt and discre- Syene. VirgU does not spedly the trees, 

pancy as to the nature of the tree, says but simply discriminates them from othen 

« Qui mea aetate legati ex Arabia yeneront, by their height. India is aald to ha^e s 
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Extrem! sinus orbis, ubi aera vinoere smumum 

Arboris haud uUae iactu potuere sagittae P 

Et gens illa quidem sumptis non tarda phaxetris. 125 

Media fert tristis sucos tardumque saporem 

Felicis maü, quo non praesentius ulliun, 

Pocnla si quando saevae infecere novercae, 

Miscuenintque herbas et non innoxia verba, 

eater variety of forest trees than any other but ' blessed/ as an antidote. Comp, the 

untry. Mr. Madeane says, ** * Oceano application of the word to the gods, an 

opior India' seems to mean the jungles assodation with which * praesentius' agrees, 

the Malabar coast, running to the depth though we need not suppose that Virgil 

many miles at the foot chP the Western intended it. 

[läts, and aboundingin teak and jack trees 127.] * Praesens' is * dose at band/ and 

an enormous height. 1 have seen them hence * prompt/ ' efficadoos/ ' sovereign.' 
cty or dghty feet irom the ground to the 129.] * MiscnSrunt' seems to beused like 

anohes, and there are some higher still. 'fiiSrant/ 'tulSrunt/ 'stet^runt, 'dedSnmt,' 

itire mainmasts are made of a Single stem though it is also possible that there may be 

r bürge ships. The andents got their a synizesis of the second and third syl- 

pper from this coast. The jungles in lables. The line is repeated 3. 283, and on 

me parts run quite dose to the sea." that acconnt has been suspedied by Heyne 

)ceano propior ' is ezplained by * ex- and other editors. In Med. it appears not 

smi sinus orbis.' It seems to imply in the text, but in the margin. There are 

B Homeric notion of the ocean as a many instanoes in which Virgil whoUy or 

est stream, endrding the outside of the partially repeats in a later poem a line 

arid. So Catull. 62 (64). 30, " Oceanus- whidi has appeared in an earlier, and many 

e mari qui totum amplectitur orbem." where the same line is repeated in different 

123.] ' Sinus :' it is hard to ascertain parts of the Aeneid, a practice which was 

B ezact meaning of this word in all the doubtless adopted ddiberatdy from Homer ; 

Bsages where it occurs ; buthere it seems but there is apparently no instance of the 

mean a deep or remote recess, a nook. recurrence of an entire line in different 

»mp. Hör. Epod. l. 13, ** Vel Occidentis parts of the Georgics, with the exception of 

^ue ad ultimum sinum," where the com- the epic repetition in 4. 550 foll., where see 

»itators are not explidt. 'Arboris aera note on t. 551» and only one (1. 494., 

mmum yincere/ to overshoot the air at 2. 513) of a partial repetition, though Lu- 

3 top of the tree ; an apparent confusion cretius, whom Virgil might have been ex- 

tween the notion of shooting through the pected to follow, repeats whole passages. 

at the top of the tree, and shooting over On the other band, it is certain that the 

3 tree. The expression ' aera summum copyists sometimes introduced lines which 

H>ri8 ' has been imitated by Val. Fl. 6. they remembered to have seen dsewhere ; 

1, " Si quis avem summi deducat ab see on 4. 338. Still, as the extemal evi- 

rerami;" Juv.6. 99, "Tum sentina gravis, dence against the genuineness of the line 

n summus vertitur aer." Hom., Od. is far from strong, and there is nothing 

. 63, estimates the height of the mouth inappropriate in the sense, poisons and 

Charybdis by saying that a strong man incantations being frequently connected, 

old not send an arrow up to the top, and it seems deddedly best to retain it. It 

isdiylns applies the same Image meta- will then serve as an epexegesis of * in- 

orioüly, Supp. 473, and probably Cho. fecere.' With 'miscuerunt verba' comp. 

33. the last line of the very obscure epigram 

125.] * Non tarda' = * impigra.' For attributed to Virgil, ' In C. Annium Cim- 

3 Indian ardiers Keightley refers to brum Rhetorem' (Catalecta 2. 5), ** Ista 

It 7- 03* Heyne, Bryant, and Others omnia. ista verba miscuit fratri," where the 

ve suspected the genuineness of this point seems to be that the person attacked, 

rse, but without cause. being a suspected fratridde, and also an 

126.] ' Tardum,' * lingering.' * Medi- affected Speaker or writer, mixed bis stränge 

m DQtalum' is the dtron. 'Mali' is Jargon with the draught with which he pol* 

3 genitive of ' malum,' not ' malus,* and soned bis brotber. 
srefore * felids' must mean not ' prolißc,' 
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Anzüitim yenit, ac membris agit atra Tenena. 190 

Ipea ingens arbo6 ÜEunemque rimillima lamo ; 

Et, si non aUum late iactaret odoiem, 

Laurus erat ; foliai band uIUb labentia yentis ; 

Flos ad prima tenax ; animaa et olentia Medi 

Ora foyent illo et senibos medicantur anhelin- 135 

Sed neque Medorom silyae, ditifwima tem. 
Nee puleher Ganges atque anro turhidiis Henaua 
Laudibus Italiae certent, non Bactra, neqne Indi, 
Totaque turiferis Panchaia pingoiB arenis. 
Haec loca non tanri spirantes naribus ignem uo 

130.] Here, as in 1. 129, ' ater' teemf l. 2), and Ffinj condndea his Natural 

to oontain the dooble notion of ' bladt' and Historj with anodicr. Hie twenty-aecond 

' deadlj.' In the former senae it is to be elegj of Rropertiiis' Foaitii Book aeeans to 

explained eitber with refierenoe to the be a direct Imitation of tiiia paange in 

oolonr of tiie poison itadf, " nigri cnm lacte VirgiL 

▼eneniy" A. 4. 514, or to the oolonr pro- 138.] ' Sflvae' is genenUy takan aa tiM 

dnoed by it on the body, '*nigro0 efferre genitive after 'ditiaBima,' s ponctaalion 

maritos/' Ju?. 1. 72. introduced by Reiake. After modi beai- 

133.] ' Erat' for * esset.' Oid, Amor, tation I have retomed to tbe <dd intopie- 

1. 6. 34, '* Solos eram si non saevns adesset tation, oonnecting ' Medonun ailvae,' and 

Amor." The indicative is freqnently nsed pladng ' ditjawima tem' in apposiftion. 

for the oonjunctife, espedally by Tadtos, Comp. ** Alcinot silTae," t. 87» and ** Snat 

for the sakc of rhetorical Uveliness, to show et Aminaeaa ntes, firmiaaima nna," ▼. 97. 

how near the thing was to happening. For It shoald howerer be mentioned that Med. 

instances of the present participle used has 'regna' aa a oorrection instand of 

as a finite verb Wagn. comp. 3. 505, A. ' terra,' and that Manüins 4. 752 has ** Et 

7. 787« molles Arabes, sUramra ditia regnn.'* The 

134.] 'Ad prima,' 'in the highest de- * sUvae,' aooording to the ponctoation I 

gree.' Comp. Hdt. 6. 13, ig rä vp&ra, have adopted, wiU be the dtron-grorea ; 

* Apprime ' is the more usnal expres- with the other p<Mnting notfaing more than 

sion. general Inznrianoe in trees seems to be 

135.] * Foveo ' means generaüy ' to che- meant. 

rish,' either physically or morally. It is 137»] 'Anro tnrbidns,' whose mnd or 

one of those wonls which mnst be rendered sand is gold. Heyne caUs it an Oxymoron, 

▼ery yariously acoording to the context. 138.] ' Bactra seems to be mentioned 

Here it denotes a medical application, merely as a great Eastem power. 

Biparrtinv. See on 4. 230. 139.] * Panchaia,' Üie happy Island of 

136 — 176.] * For the excellence of its Euhemems, is here pnt for Arabia, near 

pecoliar producta, howeyer, no coontry which his fancy placed it. ' Qne ' is dis- 

can riyal Italy. It has not the mythicid junctive. ' Pingais'i^pears to rrfer to the 

glories of a savage antiquity, bat it has frankinoense nUher than to the general 

more usefnl characteristics, — com, wine, oil, fertility of the aoiL 

flocka, herda, and horaes, and a benignant 140.] ' Here is a land wbere no bnllocks 

dimate, while it is free from the noxioua breathing fire from their nostrils have 

animaia and herbs that aboimd elsewhere. plonghed the aoil — ^where no encnmoas 

Ita dtiea and rivera, its seaa and lakea, its dragon's teeth were ever sown — where no 

harbours and breakwaters, its mines, its human harvest started np bristling wifh 

races of men, ita heroea, are all ita own. I helma and crowded lances ; bnt teoning 

glory in it as my country, and raise in its com and the wine-god's Massic jnioe have 

honour thia rural atrain, at once old and made it tbeir own; its tenants are olives 

new.' Thia celebrated burst of patriotiam and luxuriant herds of cattle.' Lucr. 5. 

appeara to be Yirgil'a own. A eulogy on 29, '' Et Diomedis eqni spirantes naribns 

the agricultnral capabilities of Italy occura ignem." 
near the beginning of Yarro's work (R. R. 
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Invertere satis irmiaTiiB dentibus hydri, 
Nee galeis densisque virum seges homiit hastis ; 
Sed gravidae finiges et Bacchi Massicus humor 
Inplevere ; tenent oleae armentaque laeta. 
Hinc bellator equus campo sese arduus infert ; 
Hinc albi, Clitumne^ greges et maxuma taums 
Victima, saepe tuo per&si flumine sacro, 
Homanos ad templa deum duxere triumphos. 
Hie yer adsidumn atque alienis mensibus aestas ; 
Bis grayidae peeudes, bis pomis utilis arbos. 
At rabidae tigres absunt et saeva leonum 



145 



150 



141.] < Satis dentibiu' is taken by some 
dative, as if it were used for * serendis/ 
it it is better to take it as an ablative 
solate, and regard the passage as a sort 
ßffrcpov Tporepov. ' Hydri/ the dragon 
lose teeth were sown by Jason. 
142.] 'Seges' is of conrse connected 
th * ▼inun,* 



« 



143.] 'Gravidae:' comp. 1. 319, "gra- 
hun segetem." ' Bacchi Massicus ha- 
n*:' comp, ''lactens humor/' Lucr. 1. 
8. 

1 44. ] Perhaps an imitation of the rhythm 
Lacr. 5. 202, " Possedere, tenent rupes, 
itaeque palndes." ' Laeta,' ' prolific' It 
ist be owned that 'armenta' is un- 
tmral alter 'tenent oleae,' but it is the 
iding of all the MSS. < Sarmcnta' and 
rbusta' have been conjectured, but Virgil 
8 already spoken of the vine. After 
leae' *qae' is inserted in Med. a m. 
^, and in some others for the sake of the 
itre. It was first omitted by Heins, 
mo, Festus, and others derive the name 
talia' firom its oxen, tVoAot (vituli), and 
dl. 11. 1 calls it ' armentosissima.' 
145.] ' From this land comes the war- 
rse that pranoes proudly over the field of 
ttle.' Comp. A. 3. 537, where four 
Ute horses are the first object seen in 
ily, and are interpreted as an omen of 
tii war and peaoe. 

146.] Servius quotes Pliny as saying 
ftt tl^ water of tiie Clitnmnus made the 
imals that drank of it white. But the 
asage (2. 103), as it is read in the MSS., 
eaks of the water in the ' ager Faliscus,' 
lile the Clitumnus is in Umbria. '^%gil 
eaks of the whiteness as Coming from 
thing in the stream. Ju?. 12. 13 oon- 
les Mmself to the fiittening effect of the 
«tares of Clitumnus. 
147*] 'Tuo perfusi flumine sacro:' 
mp. Enn. Ann. 55, *' Teque, pater Tibe- 



rine, tuo cum flumine sancto ;" and A. 8. 
72. So " suo cum gurgite flavo," A. 9. 816, 
and " Hunc tu, Diva, tuo recubantom cor- 
pore sancto Circumfusa super/' Lucr. 1. 
38. This use of the possessive pronoun 
and epithet together belongs to the earlier 
Latin poetry. 'Sacro:' Pliny (£p. 8. 8) 
speaking of the souroes of the Clitumnus, 
says, "Adiacet templum priscum et reli- 
giosum. Stat Clitumnus ipse, amictus or- 
natusque praetezta. Praesens numen at- 
que etiam fatidicum indicant sortes. Sparsa 
sunt drca sacella oonplura totidemque Dei." 

148.] The white bulls did not lead the 
way in the procession, but they came 
earlier than the triumphal car. Dict. A. 
' Triumphus.' 

149.] * Here is ceaseless spring, and 
Summer in months where summer is 
Strange; twice the cattle give increase, 
twice the tree yields its Service of fruit.' 
'Yer' and 'aestas' are of course used 
loosely. The meaning is that there is 
verdure all the year, and warmth in the 
winter months. Lucr. 1 . 180, " Quod si de 
nihilo fierent, subito ezorerentur Incerto 
spatio atque aJienis partibus anni." Virgil 
may have had the expression of Lucr. in his 
eye when he said that Italy really enjoyed 
that which Lucr. gives as a derangement 
of nature. 

150.] It is not quite dear whether ' pomis ' 
is the dat. or abl. If the former, it must 
= 'pomis creandis.' The latter is supported 
by Ovid, M. 3. 212, "Et pedibus Pterelas 
et naribus utilis Agre." Keightley refers 
to Varro 1. 7» where the apple«trees at 
Consentia in Brnttium are said to bear 
twice, as the probable origin of Virgil's 
Statement. 

151.] For 'rabidae' some MSS. give 
'rapidae,' which would be supported by 
Lucr. 4. 712, " Nenn queunt rapidi contra 
constare leones/' whore, however, Lach- 
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Semina^ nee miseros fallunt aconita legentis, 

Nee rapit ininensos orbis per humum, neque tanto 

Squameus in spiram tractu se colligit auguis. 

Adde tot egregias urbes operumque laborem, 155 

Tot congesta manu praeruptis oppida saxis, 

Fluminaque antiquos subterlabentia muros. 

An mare, quod supra, memorem, quodque adluit infra ? 

Anne laous tantos ? te, Lari maxume, teque, 

Fluctibus et fremitu adsurgens Benace marino? 160 

An memorem portus Lucrinoque addita daustra 

Atque indignatum magnis stridoribus aequor, 

lulia qua ponto longo sonat unda refuso ' 

Tyrrhennsque fretis ininittitur a^stu« Averms? 

mann reads 'rsbidi/ aMerting that 'rapi- tiqnos,' however, appean to be cliiefly a 

dna ' cannot mean ' rapax.' See on £. 2. pictorial epithet. 

10. ' Saeva leonum semina' is an Imitation 15A.] An amplification of 'märe aope- 

of " triste leonum Seminium/' Lucr. 3. mm ' and ' inferum/ 

741. 159.] ' Lari/ Lago dl Como. 

152.] Tfaereisaconiteinitaly, according 160.] 'Benaoe/ Lago di Gaida. * Ad- 

to Dioscorides 4. 78* Virgil's Statement, snrgens/ &c., ' hea?ing with the swdl and 

therefore, is not accurate. Bat it is yain to the roar of ooean.' Comp. VaL FL 3. 476, 

attempt to save his credit, as Servins and ** intortis adsorgens ardnus undis," and A. 

others have done, by laying the stress on 1. 539, ''snluto adsorgens flnctu nimbasus 

' iallunt,' as the context clearly reqaires an Orion.'' 

assertion of freedom irom poisonous herbs. 161.] The Avemas and the Lncrinns 

' Logentis ' is the subst. Comp. G. 1. 193, were two small kmd-locked pools on the 

" Semina vidi equidem multos medicare Campanian coast between Misenum and 

serentis.'' So ' medentes * and ' canentes ' Puteoli. Agrippa united them, feced the 

in Lncretius, * amantes,' ' nocentes,' ' ba- mound which separated the Lacrinns from 

lantes,' 'salutantes,' &c. the sea with masonry, and pieroed it with a 

153.] * Tanto tractu,' Hhat Tast train,' Channel for the admission of vessels, B.c. 

which hc has elsewhere. Yirgil appears to 717* To this double haven he gave the 

be thinlcing exclusively of the hugerserpents. name of the Julian in honoor of bis patron's 

155.] ' Think, too, of all those noble house. See Merivale, Hist. vol. üi. pp. 

dties and trophies of human toil, all those 247 foU. Horace's mention of the woik is 

towns piled by man's band on precipitous well known : ** ave receptua Terra Nep- 

rocks, and the rivers that flow beneath their tnnus dassis Aquilonibus aroet, Regis opus " 

time-honoured walls.' ' Operumque labo- (A. P. 63 foll.). ' Claostra' refers to the 

rem ' occurs againA. 1.455. 'Laboriousor strengthening by masonry of the original 

mighty works,' such, perhaps, as those of mound which separated ' the Lucrinus from 

the Etruscan eitles. the sea. 

156.] 'Praeruptis saxis congesta' is a 162.] < Indignatum,' < chafing at the bar- 

spedfic description of the position of many rier.' Philarg. refers the worda to a par- 

of the Italian towns. The addition of ticular storm which oocurred while the woik 

' manu ' here implies labour, as elsewhere was going on, and which was r^arded as a 

Yiolence (3. 32), or care (3. 395), the general prodigy, being acoompanied with the tweat- 

notion being that of personal exertion. ing of an Image at Avemus. 
Hence its frequent use with * ipse.' ] 63.] * Reftiso,' * beaten back.' ' Inlia 

^ 157.] This might seem to be merely a unda' = 'nnda lulii portus,' which re- 

picture of the Situation of some of the old sounds with the noise of the sea beating 

dties of Italy, but the mention of seas and against its outer barrier. 
lakes immediately foUowing shows that 164.] ' And the Tyrrhenian biUows oome 

Senr. is right in supposiog a spedal refer- foaming up into the Channel of ATer&ns.* 

ence to the usefulness of the rivers. < An- ' Fretis ' seems to refer to the paange made 
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Haec eadem argenti riyos aerisque metalla 165 

Ostendit yenis, atque auro plurima fluxit. 
Haec geniis acre Yirum^ Marsos, pubemque Sabellam, 
Adsuetumqiie malo Ligurem, Volscosque verutos 
Extulit^ haec Decios^ Marios^ magnosque Gamillos, 
Scipiadas duros hello, et te, maxume Caesar, 170 

Qoi nunc extremis Asiae iam yictor in oris 
Inhellem ayertis Bomanis arcihus Indum. 
Salye, magna parens frugum, Satumia tellus, 

between the two lakes, of which Avemus ofthe Roman anny, and originallyboiTOwed 

was the more inlandi so' thst the sea is sup- irom the Sabines and yolsd. Lipdus oon- 

posed to issue throagh the Channel men- jectured * vemto ;* but the oonjunction of 

tioned on ▼. 161 , mix wich the waters of the * malo * and * veruto * would be very flat. 

Lucrine, and thence flow into the Avernus. 1^9.] All these heroes saved Rome in 

It is possible, too, that * fretis/ which is extreme peril, the Decii irom the Latins, 

properly applied to the sea, may be used Marius from the Cimbri, Camillos from the 

prolepticaUy of the Avemas as the recep- Gauls, the Sdpios firom Carthage ; and so 

tade of sea-water. In any case a contrast Octavianus saves her from her enemies in 

seems intended between * Tyrrhenus * and the East. 

* ATemis/ the effect of the work of Agrippa 170.] The form 'Scipiades' had been 
being to mingle two distant waters. already used by Lucilins. So Lucretius 

1&.] Lucr. 5. 1255, **Manabat venis calls Memmius 'Memmiades' for metrical 

ferventibas in loca terrae Concava conve- reasons. The combination of the Roman 

niens argenti rivus et auri.'' These lines, family name with the Homeric patronymic 

Koweveri refier to the actual liquefaction of produces rather a hybrid effect, espedally 

the metals by a conflagration. * Rivos ' as there is nothing in the fitmily name itseÜT 

and ' fluxit ' denote not streams but stream- to distinguish the son from the father. As 

like tbreads. *Auro plorima fluxit*' has, Virgil is using the plural, we might have 

howeveri been supposed to mean the gold expected him to have talked of the ' gens 

foond in the Po, which is mentioned by Julia' insteadofindividualizing Octavianus; 

Ffiny 33. 4. In thesamepassagehe speaks but the love of variety and the desire to pay 

fii Italy as abounding in metals, if the a higher compliment doubtless led him to 

Senate had not forbidden the working express himself as he has done. 

of the mines; and so at the conclusion 171*] These lines refer to the battle of 

of bis Natural History, in the passage Actium, in which Octavianus rolled back the 

mmtioned above on w. 136 — 176, he tide of Eastem Invasion from the west, and 

says " Metallis auri, argenti, aeris, ferri, the triumphal progress which he afterwards 

quamdiu Kbuit exeroere, nuUis cessit.'' made as conqueror through Syria, Pales- 

* yenis/ ' in its veins.' The pa*fects tine, and Asia Minor. Comp. A. 8. 685 — 

* ostendit ' and * fluxit ' may possibfy point 728. ' Inbellem ' has given some trouble 
to the discontinuanoe of working the mines, to the commentators, but it is a mere epi- 
though they need onlymean 'ithas been thetof national contempt for the vanquished. 
known to display/ &c. 172.] * Romanis ardbus * is Rome itself. 

167.] ' Gkmus acre virum ' refers to all Comp. A. 4. 234, *^ Ascanione pater Ro- 
that follows. 'Marsos:' Appian, B. C. 1. manas invidet arcis V* 10. 12, " Cum fera 
46jOBrt KaräMApatav oiri dvfvMapawv Carthago Romanis ardbus olim Exitium 
yivioBai 9pia/tßov, * Pubem SabeUam,' magnum atque Alpis inmittet apertas ;** 
the Samnites. The name Sabellians was a ' arces * probably being the hüls, as in v. 
general one, induding the various tribes 535 of this book. It was the prospect of 
supposed to have issuMl frt)m the Sabines, an Oriental de.^p6tism at Rome which ex- 
as well the Marsians and Pelignians as the asperated the national sentiment. Comp. 
Samnites and Lucanians. Niebuhr, Hist. Hör. 1 Od. 37- 6 foU., Prop. 4. 11. 41 foll. 
vol. i. p. 91. 173.] ' Hail to thee, land of Saturn, 

168.] * Mak>,' ' hardship.' * Yemtos :' mighty mother of noble fruits and noble 

comp. A. 7« 665, ** veruque Sabello." The men ! For thee I essay the theme of the 

regidar name appean to be ' verutum.' It glory and the skiU of olden days : for thee 

was a Short dart used by the ligbt infiantry I advehture to break the seal of those hal- 

p 2 
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Magna virum ; tibi res antiqiiae laudis et artis 
Ingredior, sanctos ausus recludere fontis, 175 

Ascraeumque cano Komana per oppida carmen. 

Ntmc locus arvorum ingenüs ; quae robora cuiqne, 
Quis color, et quae sit rebus natura ferendis. 
Difficiles primum terrae collesque maligni, 
Tenuis ubi argilla et dumosis calculus arvis, 180 

Palladia gaudent silva vivacis olivae. 
Indicio est tractu surgens oleaster eodem 
Plurimus et strati bacis silvestribus agri. 
At quae pinguis humus dulcique uligine laeta, 

lowed Springs, and sing the song of Ascrs locus arvomm iogeniis :' sapply ' dioeDdnm 

through the towns of Rome.' ' Satumia * est/ on which * quae robora,' &c. depends. 

gives the idea of mythical greatness. See 179.] ' DifficOes,' opp. to ' fiualia/ helow, 

Eyander's speech A. 8. 314 foll. ▼. 223. 'Mafignns' opp. to 'benignus.' 

1 74.] ' Res antiquae Uudis/ things which Comp. A. 6. 270, '* Innae sab Inoe maligna,'' 

have been irom antiquity the subject-matter and Hör. 2 Ep. 1. 209, " landare maligne." 

of praise änd art. ' Artis,' the art of agri- Comp, also PUnj, £p. 2. 17> **Qmnim 

cultore. Comp. 1. 122, ''primusque per arborum illa ?el mazime ferax est terra, 

artem Movit agros." 'Laudis:' comp, the malignior oeteris." Both 'difficüis' and 

opening of Cato, De Re Rust. *' Virum ' maUgnus ' are met^horical, as we migfat 

bonum cum laudabant [maiores nostri] , ito say ' churlish ' and ' niggard.' 

laudabant bonum agricolam bonumque co- 180.] 'Tennis,' 'lean,"hungry.' 'ArgiUa:' 

lonum. Amplissime laudari existimabatur Col. 3. 11 speaks of "creta qua ntantnr 

qui ita laudabatur." Possibly the worda figuli quamque nonnnlli argiUam yocaot" 

may refer to ' Saturnia tellus,' and the as being in itself onfavourable to produc- 

mythical glories of agriculture under Sa- tion. There are three signs of a 'terra 

tarn. ' Tibi,' not * ingredior,' is the em- diffidlis et maligna ' — ' argilla,' ' dnmi,' and 

phatic Word. He has already entered on 'calculus.' Cato's preoept (6) is "Qoi 

the subject. ager frigidior et macrior erit, ibi oleam lid- 

175.] ' Sanctos ausus recludere fontis ' is nianam seri oportet." 

from the Lucretian "iuvat integros acce- 181.] As the oliTe is slow of growth(T. 

dere fontis Atque haurire" (1. 927); but 3 note), so it is long^ved. Pliny 16.44 

Virgil introduces a religious notion. He is speaks of it as an aUowed hct tbiat olives 

the first that has been thought worthy to live two hundred years. ' SUva ' aeems to 

unseal the holy spring. Comp, below, v. have no particolar foroe, a «ort of oma- 

476, and Prop. 4. 1.3, " Primus ego in- mental variety for ' arbore.' 

gredior puro de fönte sacerdos Itala per 182.] The presenoe of the wSd ofive 

Graios orgia ferro choros." shows that the soll is good for the caltivated. 

176.] ' Ascraeum,' &c. : ' I am a Roman The ' oleaster,' as Martyn remarks, isnot to 

Hesiod,' is whatYirgil means to say. Comp, be confounded with the plant coltifated in 

3. 11 note. In £. 6. 70 Hesiod is called our gardens under that name, wiach is 

' Ascraeus senez.' Comp. 'Syracosio versu,' more properly called ' eleagnos.' 

ib. 1, for ' Theocritean.^ 183.] With the pictore comp. E. 7. 54. 

177 — 183.] ' Now for the genius of the ' Silvestribus ' here is nsed stricfly, opp. 

different soils. A hiUy soil of marl and to ' felidbus.' 

gravel is the soil for the olive.' 184 — 194.] ' A rieh and moist dope, 

177*] * Robora ' = ' vires.' Comp. 1. witha southem aspect, is the soil for vines.' 

86, " Sive inde occultas viris et pabula 184.] ' Dulci uligine :' CoL 2. 9 

terrae Pinguia concipiunt." says, " solet autem salsam nonnanqaam 

178.] * Quis color,' ' what is its distin- et amaram uliginem Tomere terra, qoae 

guishing colour.' See below, vv. 203 — 255. quamvis matura iam sata, manante nozio 

' Natura : ' comp. " Quippe solo natura humore, corrumpit." In 11. 3, § 37f he says 

subest," T. 49. * Natural power.' ' Rebus that ' dulds oligo ' is best secored by plantiiig 

ferendis : ' comp. y. 9 above. * Nunc near a spring. 
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Quique frequens lierbis et fertilis ubere campus — 186 

Quälern saepe cava montis convalle solemiis 

Despicere ; huc summis liquuntur rupibus amnes, 

Felicemqiie tralnmt limum — quique editus austro, 

Et fflicem curvis invisam pascit aratris : 

Hie tibi praeyalidas olim multoque fluentis 190 

Sufficiet Baccbo yitis, bic fertilis uvae, 

Hie laticis^ qualem pateris libamus et auro, 

Inflavit cum pinguis ebur Tyrrhenus ad araa 

185.] ' Freqaens herbis :' comp. Or. 192.] * Pateris et auro.' There seems do 

Her. 16. 54, "locus piods ilidbusque objection to ezpUdaing this and similar 

frequens;" Tac. A.4. 66, ''qaodtalissilvae expressions (if it can be called an expla- 

freqnens fecundusque esset." ' Ubere ' nation) by what is termed Hendiadys, 

seems to be merely a metapbor from the so long as we bear in mind that such figures 

breast as the source of nourishment. are not so much nües whicb the poets fol- 

186.] ' Such as we often see at the bot- lowed, as helps devised by the grammarians 

tom (or on the side) of a moontain hollow.' for classifying the Tarieties of language in 

Heyne, following Heins., reads ' dispicere ' which the poets indulged. The word Hen- 

from several MSS., induding the Gudian. diadys indeed amounts to no more than a 

Bat that word seems to be used rather of a Statement of the fact that two words are 

penetrating than of a wide gaze. used to express one thing. We might have 

187.] 'liquuntur' is oonstructed like had either ' pateris ' or 'auro' separately; 

' flannt/ as in Stat. Theb. 5. 618, " in but the poet diooses to use both. Such 

▼olnera liquitur imber," comp, by Forb. a redundance of expression is common 

* Huc ' is used where in a regularly con- enough in poetry, e. g. in this very passage 
stmcted sentenoe we should expect * quo.' ' hie fertilis UTae, Hie latids, qualem,' &c. 
The sentence gives the reason for the mois- are only two ways of saying that the soil 
ture of land so placed. bears good vines. Early poets are prone to 

188.] ' Felicem limum ' forms a contrast it from simplidty, later from a love of orna- 

to * teniuis argilla.' * Quique editus austro ' ment ; but whatever the reason, it is one 

is to be ooupled with * quique frequens of the most obvious of the poet's resources. 

herbis,' not explained with Heyne, ** aut The feeling which prompts its use in the 

qualem eum campum videmus, qui editus particular case must vary according to cir- 

austro." * Editus austro,' * rising to the cumstances, and no Single rationale, such as 

south.' ' Editus ' is not = ' expositus,' but that which supposes the second neun in the 

has its natural signification, and * austro ' is hendiadys to be epexegetical (Bryce on A. 1. 

nearly =*adaustrum.' Comp, ^caeloedu- 2), will cover the instances which have to 

oere,' A. 2. 186, CoL 3. 1, "optumum est be dealt with. The relation between the 

solum nee campestre nee praeceps, simile ta- two nouns may be sometimes described as 

menedito campo;''3. 2, ** vinum . . . iucun- that of attribute and subject, sometimes as 

dius afferunt coUina quae magis exuberant that of a whole and its part, &c., but no 

aquiloni prona, sed sunt generosiora sub general rule can be laid down, except that 

austro ;" in which last passage ' aquiloni the two nouns, while representing the same 

prona ' also illustrates the construction of thing, seem commonly to represent distinct 

• editus austro.' Authorities were divided aspects of it, so as not to run into simple 
as to the best aspect for a vineyard ; see on tautology. For this reason they may gene- 
T. 298. rally be combined in translation, being re- 

189.] ' FiUcem,' the female fem or brake, solved into a neun with its epithet, or a neun 

aooording to Maityn. Some of the early with another in the genitive, as here, * golden 

editors haTe read * silicem,' which would bowls,' or ' bowls of gold.' The best wines 

agree with Col. 3. 11, but *filicem,' besides were naturally those that were used in 

its MS. authority, is supported by Pliny libations. Comp. t. 101 above, £. 5. 71* 

17. 4, and suits * pasdt ' better. For the use of the * patera,' a kind of saucer, 

190.] ' Fluentis :' comp, above, v. 100. in libations, see Dict. A. s. v. 

191.] * Fertilis uvae ' like <* Fertilis fru- 193.] * Pinguis Tyrrhenus:' comp. Ca. 

gampecorisque,"Hor.Carm.Saec.29, 'fer- tull. 37 (39). 11, *'Aut pastus (parcus) 

tilisy' like * feraz,' being the verbal of ' fero.' Umher aut obesusEtruscus." Serv. explains 
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Lancibiis et pandis fiimantia reddimus exta. 

Sin armenta magis Studium yitulosque tueri, 195 

Aut fetus oyium, aut urentis culta capellas, 

Saltus et saturi petito longinqua Tarenti, 

Et qualem infelix amisit Mantua campum, 

Pascentem niveos herboso flumine cyenos : 

Non liquidi gregibus fontes, non gramina deerunt, 200 



' pinguis/ " victimamm Bcilioet carnibus/' 

* Ebur/ an ivory pipe: comp. 1. 480, 
** maestum inlacrimat templis ebnr/' and the 
tue of ' aaro * jnst above. Pliny 16. 36 
speaks of the ** sacrificae tibiae Totoornm,'' 
which howcTer he sajs were made of box- 
wood. Prop. 5. 6. 8 has a sacrificial pipe 
of ivory, though it is a Phrygian one. Per- 
haps a pipe etrengthened with ivory rings 
ifl meant. ' Dict. A., * Tibia/ The custom of 
employingpipesat sacrifices was Greekas well 
as Roman ; bat as pipers appear to haTe ex- 
isted at Rome firom the earliest times, it is 
snfficienüy probable that, like actors, they 
were imported from Etmria, wbere from 
the works of art we know every description 
of musical Instrument to have been in nse. 
(Dict. A.f ' Roman Music.') 'Tyrrhenus' 
then may mark the original extraction of 
the Order, for such they may be calledi 
having been actually incorporated into a 
College (Val. Max. 2. 5). 

1 94.] * Pandis/ either * curved/ * deep/ or 

* bowed beneath the weight of the entrails.' 
** Pandos autumni pondere ramos/' Ovid. 
Met. 14. 660 ; '* rotundas Curvet aper 
lanoes/' Hör. 2 Sat. 4. 40. On the other 
band "cavas luices'' occurs in Martial 11.* 
31. 19. Med. a m. pr. and another MS. give 
'patulis.' ' Fumantia/ ' reeking.' Serv. how- 
ever speaks of the entrails as boiled before 
being offered. * Reddore * is said by Serv. to 
be the technical word for laying the entrails on 
the altar. Stat. Theb. 4. 466, ** Semineoes 
übras et adhuc spirantia reddit Visceral' 
Tac. H. 4. 53, ** Lnstrata suovetaurilibus 
area et super caespitem redditis extis.'' 

195 — 202.] * For grazing choose a coun- 
try like the lawns of Tarentum and the 
piain of Mantua.' 

195.] *Tueri:' comp. Col. 6. 3, 
** Tuen armentum paleis,'' from which and 
other passages 'tuen' seems to have the 
meaning of * sustentare.' A more general 
sense however is perhaps recommended 
by the parallel use of the word 3. 305. 
For < Studium tuen' see on 1. 21, 213. 
' Armenta ' indudes horses and oxen. * Vi- 
tulos ' probably has special reference to the 
breeding. 



196.] The goat was held, dtfaer by its 
bite, or by something poisonous in its saliva, 
to kill crops and trees, especially vines and 
olives. Comp. Yarr. 1. 2. 17» 18, 19, whenoe 
it appean that certain laws which he 
calls Meges colonicae' forbade goats to be 
kept * in agro surculario,' i. e. where vines, 
olives, or other trees were phuted. See 
also w. 378 foU. * Urentis,' causing to 
wither, kilJing: comp. 1.77* ' Culta ' = 
* sata.' Med. and other MSS. give ' ovinm 
fetus ' unmetrically : the Canon. MS., 
« ovium fetum.' 

197.] * Saturi,' * rieh.' Pers. 1. 71, "ms 
saturum;" Seneca, N. Q. 5. 9, ** Loicüa ob 
humidam caeli naturam saturos et rednndan- 
tis." Some MSS., induding Med., give 
' Satyri,' whidi seems to have been intro- 
duced by those wbo thought with Probus 
that the word, like * Saturdanus,' Hör. l S. 
6. 59 (Macleane's note) was the adj. firom 
' Saturium ' or * Satyrium ' in Calabria. For 
the fertility of the Ager Tarentinus see 
Hör. 2 Od. 6. 10 foU. «Longinqua Ta- 
renti:' comp, «caenüa ponti.' 'Longin- 
qua ' would of course have more force, if we 
could suppose Virgil, at least at the time of 
writing this passage, to have been at Mantua 
rather than Naples. 

198.] *The piain which Mantua lost' in 
the assignment of lands mentioned in £. 1 
and 9. 

199.] £. 9. 27—29, ** Vare, tuum nomen, 
snperet modo Mantua nobis, Mantua vae 
miserae nimium vidna Cremonae, Cantantes 
sublime ferent ad sidera cycnL" ' Herboso 
flumine,' the Mindus. Comp. £• 7« 12 
and A. 10. 205. 

200.] ' Deerunt,' a dissyllable, like < deesse' 
in Lucr. 1. 43, ** Talibus in rebus oommuni 
deesse saluti." So * deerit,' A. 7. 262, and 
<deest,' A. 10. 378. 'Desunt,' which is 
said to be in Pal., was the reading belbre 
Heins. The Variation is perhaps accounted 
for by the Med. spelling * derunt,' whidi 
agrees with the precept of Velins Longus» 
p. 2227» quoted and followed by Ladunann 
on Lucr. L c, that 'de' in compoaition 
' inminuitur ' before a voweL 
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Et, quantmii longis carpent armenta diebus, 

Exigua tantum gelidus ros nocte reponet. 

Nigra fere et presso ping^uis sub vomere terra, 

Et cui putre solum, — namque Hoc imitainxir arando— ^ 

Opttuna frumentis ; non ullo ex aequore cemes 205 

Plura domum tardis decedere plaustra iiiyencis; 

Aut unde iratas silvam devexit arator 

Et nemora eyertit multoe ignava per annoe, 

Antiquasque domos avium cum stirpibus imis 

Eruit ; illae aJtum nidis petiere relictis ; 210 

At rudis enituit inpulso vomere campus. 

201, 202.] 'Nay, all tbat yoor herds can * Namque hoc imitamur arando :' Col. (5. 4. 

devour on a summer's day will be replaoed 2) quotes this line as meaning that the natu- 

by the oold fresh dew of one short night.' ral character of the soll actuaUy saves the 

This of course is an ezaggeration. But manoal labour of artificially loosening the 

Varro l. 7 qootes a Statement that in the earth (' pastinatio '). 

plains of Rosea in the ager Reatinos a p(de 206.] * Tardis/ firom the load they are 

lefb lying on the ground one day was over- drawing. * Tardis iuvencis ' might perhaps 

grown by the nezt. ' Longis diebus ' and be taken as an abl. of the agent, construing 

* exigua nocte ' are of course q»posed. For * decedere * as a neuter passive. But it is 
'reponet' the Med. and one other MS. better to take it as a modal ablative, or 
have ' reponit.' Plaut. Pers. 1. 1. 37» " Ut ablative of circumstance. 

mihi des nummos. . . . Quos oontinuo tibi 207>] The meaning is that ground lately 

reponam hoc tridno." deared is another kind of soil which is good 

203 — 225.] ' For oom-crops a dark, rieh, for com. ' Auf then refers grammatically 

crumbUng soll is the best, or ground lately either to the 'sentenoe ' nigra frae,' &c., or 

deared of trees. Gravelly soils yield but to * non ullo ex aequore/ &c., the sense 

scantily — ^tufii and marl are infested by being the same either way. In the one 

snakes. But a grassy soil which imbibes case we supply * optuma frumentis,' in the 

and exudes moisture readily will be good other * quam ex illo aequore, unde,' &c. 

for erery thing, whether vines, olives, pas- Pliny (17. 4) denies the universal truth of 

ture, or com.' this and most of the following signs. * Tra- 

203.] ' Nigra,' called ' puUa ' by Cato 151 tus,' at the wood cumbering the ground. 

and Col. 2. 10, $ 18, &c. " Ilus is the There is a slight reference to ' ignava ' in 

colour of the limd in Campania, and indi- the next line. * Devexit,' * carted away.' 

Gates the presence of decayed animal and 208.] ' Unde ' govems * devexit ' only, 

vegetable matter " (Keightley). * Presse,' ' evertit ' and ' erait ' being in material, but 

&c., * which shows itself fa^ when the not in formal connexion with the previous 

ploughshare is driven into it.' " Depresso clause. Comp. A. 4. 263, ''dives quae 

aratro," 1.44. 'Fere'goes with* optuma muncra Dido Fecerat et tenui telas dis- 

frumentis.' creverat auro." 

204.] ^Putris' is dearly <crambling.' 209.] " Frondiferasque domos avium/' 

Of ' pinguis ' Virgil says below, v. 250, that Lucr. 1.18. 

it sticks to the fingen like pitch. It is hard 210.] * Petiere :' the tense does not de- 

therefore to see how the same soil can be note rapidity, like * fugere ferae,' 1. 330, 

both 'pinguis' and *putris.' Yet CoL 2. and 'exiit' above, v. 81, but is determined 

284, alter referring to this passage, dis- by that of the preceding verbs. 

tinctly speaks of the best land as at onoe 211.] Pliny (17. 5) uses the words <illa 

* pinguis ' and ' putris,' and of the next best post vomerem nitescens,' and quotes Hom. 
as ' pinguiter densus,' at the same time II. 18. 547 for an actual shining appearanoe 
adopting, in a lator part of the chapter. Vir- of the earth after the plough, though he 
gil's definition of * pinguis ' just referred to. mistakes that passage, the point of which is 
The reference however may be merdy to the supematural appearance of blackness in 
the greasy look of the ground when tumed gold, not the natural i^pearance of bright- 
up, before it has been £ied by the sun. ness in the earth. But it is safer to refer 
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Nanuieiuna quidem cllvosi glarea ruris 

Yix humilis apibuB casias roremque ministrat ; 

Et tofus scaber, et nigris exesa chelydris 

Greta negant alios aeque serpentibuB agros 215 

Dulcem feire cibum et curvas praebere latebras. 

Quae tenuem exhalat nebulam fumosque yolacrifly 

Et bibit humorem, et, cum yolt, ex se ipea remittit, 

Quaeque suo semper Tiridis se gramine yestity 

Nee seabie et salsa laedit robigine femmiy 320 

lila tibi laetis intexet vitibus ulmos, 

lila ferax oleae est, illam experiere colendo 

* enitnit ' to tbe trim appeannoe of the that the praaenoe of tii& and mari is a npi 

newly redaimed Uuid, or perfaaps of tbe that snakes hannt the place, 

rinng crops, a senie rapported by Attius in 216.] ' I>a]oem ' is to be taken stricÜj ; 

Cic Tose 2. 6, " Pkobae etri in segetem tort ydp yXvffcia, CSeop. L c: 'Aeque' 

sunt deteriorem datae Fraget, tarnen ipaae goes with ' ferre ' and ' pradMve.' ' Cnms' 

soapte natura enitent," and by 1. 163 ab^Te, relates to the shape of the nake. 

«<nitentiacolta." * Enitnit/ like the prece. 217-] 'Fnmos' is the aame thhig as 

ding perfects, is aoristic * At ' it ^ ^1, as ' nebnlam/ ' steam,' which riaea in a tfain 



* illae ' is ai /ilv. The birds fly and the field doud. * YokiGria ' ia eqoivalent to ' tennis,' 

on which they lived so k>ng brightens nnder as * lentus ' or ' tardns applied to vmpom 

cnltivation. (A. 5. 082) is to ' spissos.' 

212.] He gives the reason why he re- 218.] *Ex. se ipsa remittit ' may lefierto 

oommends ground such as he has been exhalations, like the precediiig rentf or to 

mentioning — becanse soil of a contrary exndations. 

character is fiur less productive. <Nam — 219.] The best MSS., indnding Med. 

quidem/ <for as for gravel.' * Quidem' is and Rom., place 'semper' before the ad- 

nearly yf . jective. * Viridis ' is the reading of only one 

213.] ' Casias:' see E. 2. 49. ' Rorem/ MS. But where one w<Hrd ended and the 

'rosemary/ as in Pliny 24. 11. He men- nezt began with 's,' a tranacriber mig^t 

tions the bees as being part of a husband- naturally join the words, and write one ' s ' 

man's care, antidpating, as it were, Book 4. instead of two, as is irequently the case in 

214.] 'Tofus:' tbis is tbe orthography Med., so that ' viridise' may havestoodfor 

of the Med. and other MSS. Others write either ' viridis se ' or ' viridi se.' 'Viridis ' 

' tophus.' It is a sort of volcanic sand- then will be taken closely with ' vestit,' as 

stone, ' tufa.' Pliny 17* 4 and Col. 3. 11 if it had been 'viridem.' Wagn. oompares 

say that soil where 'tufa' is found is not A. 1. 314, "mater seae tulit obria," and 

necessarily to be condemned. ' Chelydri,' a other passages. 

▼enomous snake of amphibious nature, men- 220.] The ' Scabies ' is the effect of the 

tioned in Lucan 9. 711« where they are de- ' robigo ' on the surface of the iron; "sca- 

scribed as 'tracti via fiimante chelydri.' The bra robigine," 1. 495. ' Salsa,' becanse the 

name water-tortoise (x^^vc f'^tup) referred same saltness which would rast iron would 

to the hardness of the skin. be unfayourable to produoe : see ▼▼. 237 

215.] ' Creta ' is generally rendered foll. It is opposed to ' dnld nligine laeta,' 

'chalk;' but Col. in a passage referred v. 184. Pliny, 17. 4, says, "feno omnis 

to on Y. 180 identifies it with "argilla, qua [terra] robiginem obdudt." 

utuntur figuli." For the notion that it was 221.] T^ emphatic words are 'laetis 

eaten by certain creatures Keightley refers vitibus.' In prose it wonld be ' illa foret 

to Front, in Geop. 7* 12. The cid com- laetas vites quae ulmis intexantnr.' 

mentators put a stop alter ' creta,' connect- 222.] ' Oleae :' this is the reading of 

ing ' tofus ' and ' creta,' like ' glarea,' with Med. and of the old editiona. Heins, from 

' ministrat,' and understanding ' negant ' the Rom. and the majority of MSS., siq>- 

' men deny,' or as Serv. gives it more sped- ported by Nonius Maroelius and Arudanus 

fically, " negant : Nicander et Solinus, qui Messius, restored ' oleo.' If this is the 

de Ins rebus scripserunt." Virgil means trae reaiding it shonld be constraed as the 
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Et facilem pecori et patientem vomeris iiiicL 

Talern dives arat Capua et vicina Vesevo 

Ora iugo et yacuis Clanius non aequiis Acerris. 225 

Nunc, quo quamque modo possis cognoscere, dicam. 
E.ara sit an supra morem si densa requires, 
Altera frumentis quoniam fayet, altera BaccliOy 
Densa magis Cereri, rarissima qnaeque Lyaeo : 
Ante lociun capies oculis, alteque inbebis 230 

In solido puteum demitti, omnemque repones 
ßursus humum, et pedibus summas aequabis arenas. 
Si deerunt, rarum, pecorique et yitibus abnis 
Aptius über erit ; sin in sua posse negabimt 
Ire loca et scrobibus superabit terra repletis, 235 

• 

abl.y on ihe analogy of ' fertilis ' and < fe- to asoertain them, e. g. vv. 180, 185, 212 

ouidns.' ibll., while in the present paragraph he has 

223.] ' Facilem peoori :' ' ftuslis ' seems still something to add about Üie aptitudes 

here to be a metaphor from personal cha- of each (▼▼. 228, 229. 239, 240, &c.) ; but 

racter, and nearly eqnivalent to ' commodos/ the awkwardness of this want of arrange- 

which 18 joined with * patiens ' in Hör. A. ment can hardly be said to be feit in poetry. 

P. 257* * Wdl-natored to cattle.' See on 226.] For * quo qnamque ' Rom. and 

4. 272, ** fadlis qnaerentibus herba.'' others of Pierins' MSS. read * quocumque,' 

224.] ' Vesevas ' is properly an adjec- which Jahn adopts, understanding an acc. 

tive. Where nsed as a sabstantive it is from the oontezt. 

* Veseviis mons.' 227.] ' Reqmras ' is the common reading. 

825.] GeUius (7* 20) has a story that *Requires' was restored by Wagn. from 

Virgil first wrote * Nola iugo,' and changed the first reading of Med., three other MSS., 

it because the people of Nola would not and the Dresden Servins, and agrees well 

aUow bim to bring water to bis land. We with ' capies.' ' Si ' is obvionsly out of its 

ean scaiody argue in support of ' Nola ' place, so that with the common reading it 

from the topographical character of the pas- would cause some ambiguity, as it might be 

sage, because that is satisfied by 'Vesevo.' taken with ' sit ' in the sense of * whether.' 

* Non aeqnus,' because it overflowed Acer- ' Supra morem ' is not to be pressed, as if it 
lae. ' Cfanius ' is of course put for the meant ' ezcessively.' The meaning evi- 
ooontry throngh which it runs, like * Hy- dently is whether the earth in question is 
daspes/ 4. 212. * Yacuis' does not seem looser or stiffer than the average. Serv. 
to mean * unpeopled by inundations,' as Senr. says of these lines', *' Illi autem versus in. 
takes it, but simply ' thinly peopled,' like comparabiies sunt : tantam habent sine ali- 
" vacuis Cumis," Juv. 3. 2 ; *' vacuis Ulu- qua perissologia repetitionem." 

bris/' Id. 10. 102. 229.] 'Magis ' seems to belong to * densa.' 

226 — 268.] 'To teil close soil from loose, This answers best to ' rarissima quaeque.' 
flink a pit, throw the earth in again, stamp 230.] ' Ante locum capies oculis ' is ex- 

it down, and see whether it exceeds or falls plained by ' in solido,' which gives the rea- 

short. To teil bitter soil, put some in a son for the choice. 

baaket, mix it with fresh water, and taste 231.] ' In solido,' where the experiment 

what triddes through. To teil rieh soil, may be fairly tried, which it could not be if 

handle it and see whether it crumbles or the ground was hollow. 
sticks to tiie fingers. Moist soil shows it- 232.] ' Pedibus summas aequabis arenas ' 

seif by the luxuriance of its herbage. Heavy = ' reodcare,' Col. 2. 2. 
and light soils teil their own tale. Bbick 234.] ' Über ' is a laudatory synonym 

and other colours speak to the eyes. Cold for ' solum.* 

soils are hard to detect, except by the pre- 235.] ' Scrobibus :' ' scrobes ' is here 

senoe of firs, yews, and ivy.' In the pre- used as a synonym for ' puteus ;' rather 

ceding acoonnt of the soils Virgil has to a loosely, for ' scrobes ' as a general rule were 

oertMn eitent antidpated the question how excavations longer than they were broad, 
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Spissus ager ; glaebos cunctantis crassaqne terga 

Exspecta, et validis terram proflcinde myencis. 

Saka autem tellos et qiiae perhibetur aman — 

Frogibos infelix ea, nee mansuescit arando, 

Nee Baecho genus, aut pomia sna nomina aenrat — 340 

Tale dabit specimen : Tu apiaso ymiine qualoa, 

Colaque prelomm fumosis deripe tectia ; 

Huc ager ille malus dulcesqne a fontibua midae 

Ad plenum calcentnr ; aqua elnctabitor omius 



sodi as a trendi fbr Tines, or a gntre. CoL ment in the Kue, ' ea ' beiii|^ ffavs niada 

5. 6 allows, at an eioeptioD, tha ' aerob« ' the lobieGt of m bona Üda panotheas, 

for Tiiies to be as broad as tt is long. ' Sero- gi^ing the reaaoo why m aalt aott ia to be 

bibos ' is the ploral for the Singular. 'Sa- avoidedynoCofonewhiehiaaiiiereezpansioa 

perabit ' = * sapererit.' The woid as naed of whai has beoi asid belDve. In anj case 

intransitively seems first to mean ' to be * fimgibos ' seems to be naed genendly of 

snperior/ henoe ' to be in excess/ and lastly the frnits of the earth, aa in ▼. 173* not 

'to remain orer/ withont the notion oif spedally of con. ' InÜz' = 'infeeanda.' 

ezoess, as in E. 9. 27t *' snpeiet modo * Fnigibns ' is the dat. SalL Jng. 17« "ager 

Mantna nobis/' &c. Possibly here tbere frngnm fertiliSy bonns peoori, arbori ii&- 

may be the fnrther notion of eleration in condos." Had H beea *felb: * ÖMtead of 



tbe soil, whid& wonld &U ander the firrt of * infeliz/ we mi^t noae ptoperly have 

the meanings given, as in Statins, Theb. taken ' fimgibaa ' aa the abL ' Arando * 

4. 458, '* Quamqnam infossos hämo snperat = 'aratione:' aee on B. 8.' 71* With 

tamen agger in aoras.'' In ▼. 314 below ' mansaesdt anndo ' compu lioer. 5. 1368| 

the third meaning seems to be chiefly in- " fractasqae leros mansneaccre terra CSeme- 

tended ; in t. 330 tbe first or second, thongh bant indnlgendo blandeqoe eolendo," where 

the distinction of shades is not always easy. Lachmann's oonj. * terram ' seems needless. 

A fnrtber donbt abont the sense of the word 240.] ' Genas ' is best illostrated by the 

will meet ns A. 1. 537m 2. 311. Pliny adj. 'generoens.' In sadi a acnl tbe Tine 

throws doubt on the practicability of thu ' degenerates.' So we apply the words 

test (17. 4), '* Scrobes quidem regesta in eos ' race/ * racy/ io wine. ' Nomina,' ' name' 

nalla oomplet, ut densa atqae rara ad hanc for ' character.' Both this and * genas ' are 

modum deprehendi possif metaphors firom nobiüty. Cato 25, " £Soqae 

236, 237.] The epithets 'cnnctantis/ facito studeat bene perooctam siocomqoe 

' crassa,' * validis,' should be brooght out in legere, ne vinum nomen perdat." ' The 

translation, being such as would be ex- grape is not kept trae to its race, nor the 

pressed in Greek by the podtion of the ad- apple to its name.' 

jective either before the artide or after the 241.] ' Spedmen,' * a samfAe,* ' instanoe^' 

Substantive. * Prepare yourself for resist- or, as here, ' a proof,' in whidi sense it 

ance in the clods, and stiffhess in the ridges, occurs Lucar. 4. 209, ** Hoc etiam in 

and let the oxen with which you break np primis specimen vemm esse videtar. Quam 

the ground be strong.' 'Proscinde,' 1. 97« celeri motu rerum simulacra ferantar." 

238.] Pliny 1 7. 4 gives a more favourable The ' qualos * appear to be the same thing as 

view of this kind of soil ; " Salsae terrae multo * cola.' They were made * spissoYimine ' that 

melius creduntur, tutiora a vitiis innascen- they might strain the wine firom the grapes. 

tium animalium." 'Perhibetur' seems to 242.] Comp. 1. 175note. 

denote that * amara ' is a common epithet of 243.] * Ager :' the whde 'ager' is Tir- 

soils. Diophanes in Geopon. 5. 7» i'^com- tually thesnbjectof the experimmit. 'Ma- 

mending a similar test of soil to Virgirs, lus :* he assumes the bittemesa, whidi he 

speaks of ri)v ytvaiv iriKpäv ^ dXfivpdv. calls malignity (comp. ' sceleratnm frigos,' 

239.] On the whole 1 have preferred v. 256), of the soil both in making theex- 

(with Jahn and Keightley) Wakcfield's periment and in its result, where a prose 

punctuation to that commonly adopted, writer would of course have exprsMed hira- 

which makes the parenthesis begin after seif hypothetically. ' Dulces' is important. 

'infelix.' The metrical harshness intro- 'Huc ad plenum calcentnr' = 'hao ad 

daced by the former is not nnpleasing as a plenum ingerantur et calcentnr.' 

variety, and is compensated by the improve- 244.] ' Calcare ' seems to be osed tedi* 
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Scilicet, et grandes ibunt per yiiuina guttae ; 245 

At sapor indiciuin faciet manifestus, et ora 

Tristia temptantuin sensu torquebit amaro. 

Ping^ item quae sit tellus, hoc denique paeto 

Discimiis : haud umquam manibus iaetata fatiscit, 

Sed picis in morem ad digitos lentescit habende. 250 

Humida maiores herbas alit, ipsaque insto 

Laetior. Ah nimium ne sit mihi fertilis illa, 

I^eu se praevalidam primis ostendat aristis I 

nicaUj of otber Innds of pressure than At contra tetra absinthi natnnii feriqne 

treading. Cato (117) says of olives *Mn Centauri foedo pertorqaent ora sapore." 

orcolam calcato." *Ad plenum' is un- »^. , ... _^__. , ^ . , , 

doubtedlya Phrase (Hör. 1 Od. 1?. 15, &c.), ^ "J^ lUustrates ora torqnentiM:/ and 

but tbat is no reason for giving it with Forb. *?.® :j,**°'« passa^seems to have been in 

thevagnesense'copiously/insteadoftaking 7"? * ? "?"''*• ^" ** we may see that 

it 'to the fiül [of the strainer],' tiU the l^^^^S iswrongm connecting * temptan- 

strainer is fiül. ' Elnctabitur,' * ooze out/ *^ ff "f '^ . (readmg of couwe * amaror '). 

245.] * Sdücet ' denotes the consequence ^?* , " proleptic. ' WiU waiy the 

of the process, • You wiU see.' mouths of the tncrs mto a frown by the 

240.] Virgü is eipressing himself pocti- ^^f„«/ ?'"^^-, , , , . 

caUy, not with logical predrion, so he iarks ^^'^ ^,«™^^« \^?,T *2 ^^ P?^' 

the progress of the n^irrative by 'at,' dis- *''^, "^"^"^ *? »>« ^rief.' The remaining 

tingnishing the water from the tiste of the '""i???*. STt-^^ff ***^ conasely. 

water, and, as it were, foUowing the fortunes , 249.] '^iscit, cracks, breaks m pieces, 

of both, though of course the meaning is \}^' Wak^field conjectorod 'faractata,' 

only 'as the water oozes out, the teste ?^^ch tiie poet seems purposely to hare re- 

wiU Show you,' «tc. Comp. vv. 211, 212. iS^ m favour of a more poetiad word. 

'Manifestus' seems phiinly to go with There is the same hvehness m the Lucretian 

'fadet,' not with the foUowing clause, f?!!^?'' "***^ ''*^'' "*°"£ 'Manibus 

whichever reading be adopted: 'The taste *n^' occurs Luxsr. 4. 230, singuUu-ly 

wiU c/«ir/3f betray the tiJitir 'Indidum ®'***°f'»' 7!^>? * few hnes of 'amaror,' 

fcceie' is a phn»e for «pUying the teil- »entioned in the note just above; so that 

tale.' " Id a£ius mihi indidum fedt," Ter. !* »« conceivable that the whole passi^^ may 

Adelph. 4 4 7 ^® happened to be m Virgil's mmd at the 

24?.] 'Aina^' is the reading of the tjme of writing, espedaUy if it be supposed 

oldest MSS., induding the Med. a m. pr. *^** *"^»~'* ™ ^^ ^°f^ ^^ ^- P'"^^' 

Heyne, with the Med! a m. sec. and some ^ »^^tf^ces» ?[here» as here, there isno 

other MSS., read ' amaror,' which, it appears Konnexion m the original between the two 

from GelL 1. 21, JuUus Hyginus, an old gungs supposed to be imiteted, are not un- 

commentator on Virgü, prof^ed to have freq^^ntly to be found, though the coma- 

found in a MS. betonging to the poet's ^«°*^ " gencrally too shadowy to be pro- 

famüy. GeUius says that 'amaro' in bis "°S?^ 1"^^"*]?"! * , • , ., v .u 

time was almost uLiversally read, though J^] * ^1^^*?» ^fj""^^^ ^^ *?? 

Hyginus' discovery was approved by several "°*^°° °^ 'adhaeret' contauied m 'lentesat. 




would be unneoessary, and therefore un- ^^ '^ «^"^ to mean to handle, so that 

graceftü, while 'sensu,' which is not, J« m^ .compare «male habere idiquem.' 

as Gen. objed», necessarily synonymous The J^ " mentioned by CoL 2. 2, § 18, 

with 'si^wr,' would be improved by an ''*' ^f Ä T*"®*?\ , . , ,. 

epithet For 'sensu amaro' comp. Lucr. , 2^*;] /.^^l^'T?; /,^*»^!{; ^^^'^ ^"^• 

2; vfQß '^ ' Ipsa,' ' in itself,' ' altogether,' as distin- 

' guished from the particular luzurianoe of 

" Huc aooedit, uti mellis lactisque liquores the grass. 

lucondo sensu linguae tractentur in ore ; 253.] ' Primis aristis/ ' in its first crop ;' 
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Quae gravis est, ipso tacitam se pondere prodit, 
Qoaeque levis. Promptum est oculis praediscere nigram. 
Et quis eui color. At sceleratum exquirere frigus 256 
Difficile est : piceae tantum taxique nocentes 
Interdmn aut hederae pandunt vestigia nigrae. 

His animadversis, terram multo ante memento 
Excoquere et magnos serobibus coneidere montisy 260 
Ante supinatas aquiloni ostendere glaebas, 

i. e. when it ii fint brought ander tiUage, an estimate of nntried |;roiiiid not only 

implying that it will fiUl off. This is Vurgirs finom the qnalities which ooidd be detocted 

indirect way of saying that the land is not by sight and toudi, bot alao from tlie 

derirable for com. Hejne, followed by cfaanustor of tbe treea, ahmba, and heriiage 

Wagn. and Forb., paraphraaei 'primii growing npon it ipontaneoiidy, m teit of 

aristis ' by ' herbii rargentibos/ and refers more practical iwlue tban any of the otken 

to Senr. Bat the words of Senr. are ** Her- enamerated in the Seoond Geoigic (177-* 

bia forgentibaa, qaanim laxaries fatoris 268). 

fimgibas nocet, qaas calmi tenaes ferro 268.] Fliny 16. 34, after TlieopbrastiiSi 

non potsont/' in which * fataris fragibas' divides ivy into 'Candida,* 'nigra,' and 

and 'colmi tenaes/ not 'herbissargentibas/ ' heliz.' The 'hedera alba' ia an emUem 

answer to * primis aristis.' Their mistake of beaaty, £. 7- 38. ' Ftodnnt yeatigis,' 

seems to lie in misunderstanding Senr. as if * rereal the traoes of the cold.' Wake- 



he meant by ' herbis ' the blades of com, field's Interpretation, ' eztend their roots,' 

as in 1. 112, a passage which Senr. rightly thoagh ingenioas, is far from probable, 
oompares as generally apposite. 2^ — 272.] ' Having asoerteined the «nl 

254.] ' Tacitam ' isfor *tacite,' perhaps yoa want, let it be wdl trendied and 

meant to be opposed to ' indidam faciet.' thoroaghly ezposed to san and air befiire 

' Without farther experiment.' you plant yoor vine. The object is to 

256.] It may be qoestioned whether make the soil cmmbling. A carefol gar- 

' oculis ' is to be constructed as dat. with dener will make his noraery-gronnd like 

* promptam * or as abl. with * praediscere.' his vineyard, and transplant his treea into 

With Üie former Interpretation comp. Ot. predsely thej^ same position which they 

M. 13. 10, *' Sed nee mihi dicere promptum, have occapiecHiitherto.' 
Nee facere est isti.'' * Praediscere,' either 269.] ' His animadversis' = * agri qua- 

' to learn before you caltivate the tield,' or litate deprehensa,' Serv. 
' to learn at once,' before ezperiment or in- 260. J Lncr. 6. 962, "terram sol exco- 

▼estigation, opp. to * exquirere.' quit et fadt are." * Serobibus :' aee above, 

256. J 'Cui' is taken by Heyne as = v.235. 'Concidere:'Justin2. l,*'Concisam 

'cuicumque,' and by Wagner and Forbiger fossis i£gyptum." 'Bfagnoa montis' is a 

as = * cuique.' Both are unnecessary. It streng, perhaps an exaggerated expression, 

is a double question. See Key's Latin as if the husbandman was to dig up (' eon- 

Grammar, 1136. So also Ladewig takes ddere') whole mountains. The lesson to 

it. * Sceleratum :' Pliny 24. 13, ** Adver- be enforced is that of hard and thoroogh 

santur serpentium sceleratissimis haemor- work. See ▼. 37 note. There is the same 

rhoidi et presteri flos aut mora." The feeling in < excoquere,' indicated not merely 

Word is however probably half playful, and by the prepodtion, bat by the attribution 

as such may be compared with Hör. Sat. of tbe process not to the son bat to the 

ii. 3. 70» "Effugiet tamen hie sceleratus husbandman. With this word, and with 

▼incuk Proteus ;" Plaut. Pseud. 3. 2. 28, the next line, comp. 1. 66, 66, a passage 

" Senapis scelera . . . oculi ut exstillent which is animated by the same enthusiasm. 
fadt." 261.] The repetition of <ante' is em- 

267.] Comp, above 113, "Aquilonem et phatic, showing that no Ubour is to be 

frigora taxi." Pliny 17. 6, '* Terram ama- spared, and no vigilanoe omitted. <Su- 

ram sive macram d quis probare velit, de- pinatas,' ' uptumed.' * Aquiloni osten- 

monstrant eam atrae degeneresque herbae, dere:' Varr. 1. 24, "Ager soll ostentns." 

frigidam autem retorride nata." Professor Hesiod, Works 611, AtX^ai ^ iJfXty 

Ramsay (Dict. A. < agricultura') says that (/Sörpvp). 
the andents were in the habit of forming 
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Quam laetum info^ vitis genus. Optima putri 

Arva solo : id venti curant gelidaeque pruinae 

Et labefacta moyens robustus iugera fossor. 

At^ si qiios band uUa viros yigilantia &git, 265 

Ante locum similem exquirunt, ubi prima paretxir 

Arboribus seges, et quo mox digesta feratur, 

263.] 'Id carant/ 'bring this about.' two things compared were co-ordinate in 

' Id' = ' ut pntri solo sint.' The oonnexion his conception — as if he had said, ' Ante 

is ' The great object is to have a cmmbling ezquirant duos locos, altemm alten si- 

Boil; that is thework of wind, and irost, milem» scilicet, ubi &c., et quo' &c 

and hard spade labour.' He recurs to the This change of view is the same which we 

precepts he had just given ▼▼. 259 — 261, have had oocasion to remark in 1. 421 

and shows the reason for them. The pas- (note), and it is well illustrated by Aesch. 

sage then is pandlel to ▼. 204» '* Et cui Prom. 555, rb iiafi^iBiov Bk /aoi ^ilXoc 

pntre solum, namquehoc imitamur arando/' vpoakirra t6^ IkiXvo ff, hrt kt\. * Similis 

which Phikffg. compares. With the men- ac/ ' atque/ ' et/ are found elsewhere, like 

tion of the wind comp. 1. 44, *'Zephyro 'alins ac/ 'idem ac,' sometimes with 'si' 

putris se gleba resolvit," though here per- following. The objection to resolving 'et' 

haps Yir^ is thinkiog chiefly of sharper here into a dative, * loco quo/ &c., would 

winds. be found in * feratur/ which would then 

264.] i. e. the process of stirring the have to mean, ' wliither it is intended to be 

ground called ' pastinatio.' ' Robustus/ as transplanted/ not, as the tense shows it 

in E. 4. 41, paints vigorous exertion. must mean, 'whither it may be trans- 

'Labe&cta,' Moosened.' Seneca, N. Q. planted.' In other words both 'ubi pa- 

4. 5, ''Kix tenera et labefacta;" Lucr. retur' and ' quo feratur' depend equally on 

1. 492, " Tum labefoctatus rigor auri sol- ' ezquirunt ;' each alike is to be the object 

vitur aestu." It would be also possible to of the husbandman's search. 
Interpret 'labefacta movens' 'movens et 267*] Keightleynowsupposes 'similem' 

labe&dens :' see below, v. 267* to mean ' a soil like that in which the 

265.] ' Si quos haud ulla vhros yigilantia parent vine Stands,' ezplaining ty. 269 

fugit' is a poetical variety for 'si quos folL similarly of transplantation into, not 

jnrae Tig^antia nihil fugit.'- from, the nursery ; but this seems far less 

266.] ' Ante' seems best explained by likely. The ' seminarium' for vines is de- 

'ante' abore, tt. 259, 261. Wishing to scribedbyCol. Arb. 1. The commentators, 

impress on the husSandman the necessity supposing Virgil to be speaking of the nur- 

of thorough work, he has mentioned Ta- sery for vines in connezion with the Tine- 

rious indispensable preliminaries to the yancl (which in the note on the preceding 

plandng of the vine : he now adds one line I have assumed to be the case), seem 

which, he says, a perfect workman will universally to understand 'arboribus' of 

adopt, that of providing the same kind of the vines. The question has been treated 

ground for the nursery and for the yine- on v. 89, and it need only be added here 

yard. 'Locum similem' then will be in that such a use of words is peculiarly un- 

iqppoaition altemately, as it were, with likely in the present contezt, as in ty. 289, 

eadi of tiie two dauses that foUow, ' ubi . . . 290 ' vitis' and ' arbos' are ezpressly dis- 



and ' quo . . . feratur,' ' a like spot tinguished. We might evade the diflSculty 

§ar tiie nursery, and a like spot for the by supposing the reference here to be not 

vineyard,' the two being redprocally com- to vines at all, but simply to their sup- 

pared, just as in the ezpression ' alins . . . porters, which had a ' seminarium' of their 

alias,' which we translate ' one thing . . . an* own, fix>m which they were transplanted 

other,' there is, so to speak, a redprocal into the ' arbustum/ as appears from 

oontrast. Or we might ezplain the con- Pliny 17. 10, 11, Col. 5. 6, who ezpressly 

straction somewhat differently, by saying apply precepts like these of Virgil to their 

that the poet used 'similöm' with a view case. We should then conclude that 

to only one of the two spots, the vineyard, Virgil being anzious, as elsewhere, to com- 

which was to be like the nursery, or the bine brevity with variety, had passed from 

nursery, which was to be like the fiiture the vines to their supporters, leaving the 

▼ineyud, and that then in ezplaining the treatment of the former to be inferred, as 

comparison he expressed himself as S the it were, s fortiori. Such an ezplanation 
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Matatam ignorent sobito ne semimi matrem. 

Quin etiam caeli regHmem in oortiee aignant, 

Ut, quo qnaeque modo steterit, qua parte cakxreB 970 

Anstrinos tulerit, qiiae terga obreiteiit azi, 

Bestituant : adeo in teneris ocmsnescefe mnltiim est. 

CollibiLs an piano melius sit poneie Titem, 

Qiiaere prius. Si pingnis agros metabeie campi, 

voold be enttuuf ooafimMd bj CoL L c^ '^pw ^"B^ uovcilanly vaidi n 11001 

wboae langaage is fouded on Virgfl's : if «e iottov tke »[■■iwiliwi m 11 

•«Ne aliter arbores eoMtitMoraf qam M»diii^ ' arbores ' as the obieet of < 

qmtmadtoodmm in i wii inari o Mctermt : pla- taant.' Tb« ■HBOBcr of tke ifyetilioM also 




rfaBoai CDiai icfeft at cam pafton eaefi mim to 

■u a cte nt cai ab tmero eonaacvcnBL" aro o b|cc t» of tbe vcrb. Tba «oida of CoL 



Bat tocb a tranfitkm woald creaie aa qaotad on t. SS7 ■ugbt be p lea d a d fbr tlie 
afaaoat fainciwaWe ambtf^ntT, tboogb wa ordiiiafyviev,baibelbBo«aVii)gilaocloKlj 



mast not «Hmatf tbe impreHkm iccäred tbat hSa uat of laagoaga caniiüt be oon- 
bj tboae wbo wen faniliär witb tbe db- 



tiiictkm bctween'vitis'aiid'acbaa'bytbe aaalriiHM tolerit,' «^e pari on «bieb it 

impwion prodaeed 00 tbose wbo bare bore tbe brantoC tbe aoaäienibeaL' 

ovcrloolced it. I woold saggert tbea tbat 271.] ' Azi/ tbe aartb pole. Comp. 3. 

tbe teoae ot * nbi prana p ar e ta r arboribos 351, " Qaaiiae redit la e diaai Rbodope pflr- 



aeget' is, 'where at fint ('prima' = recta sab axem." 'Qaaetetga,' tbat aide 

«primam/ opposed to 'moz') tiie vioe-crop wbidi, as a bade, it tomed to tba cold wind 

may be got readj for its fapportera,' in of tbe noitb. 

otfaier words, maj be p r epa re d for ^fter- 272.] ' Adeo ia teneris co w an oa c ere mol- 

wardfl standiog in tbe ' arbastom/ a de- tnm eat,* * so powerAil aie habita ibrmed in 

tcription of a nnnerf for vines, in wbich tender age.' The eonnexion reqnira tiufl 

tbe poet may have been tbinking of a rather than 'aopowerfnl is babit in tbecaae 

meiden being trained for a hosband. This of things of tender age,' as tiie poet is qpeak- 

woald fortber aroid tbe neonnty of diang- ing of babits formed in tbe naraery, and ia 

ing tbe senae of ' aeget ' in tbe two danae«, their effects extending to tbe ' arboatara.' 

and referring it in tbe firat to tbe aoil of ' In teneris ' then wül have tbe foroe of 

tbe nnraery, in tbe aeoond to ita oontenta. * in teneris annis,' tboogb we need not 8iq>- 

* Digesta feratnr' = *digeratar et feratnr,' poae an dbpae. The Une is qnoted bj 
or rather ' feratnr et digeratar.' Comp. ▼. Qoinct. 1. 3 witb ' a toMris,' wlüdi woold 
318, '' Concretam ndioern adfigere terrae." mean ' babita wbicb have laated from in- 

208,] ' Tbat tbe andden change may not £ancy.' 
make tbe pUnta feel atrangely to tbetr 273—287.] * Pbmt yoor vines doaely on 

mother.' * Subito ' goea witb ' matatam.' tbe pbdn : on slopes mote widely, yet atiU 

* Semina ' here are tbe yonng vines ; aee in r^:a]ar Unes and at eqnal diafcanoea, so 
below,T.364, ''Seminibuapoaitis." Theap- aa to preaent tbe appearance of a Roman 
plication of tbe word to yonng treea is com- legion, and tbat not merdy for ay^peanuioe 
mon in tbe agricnltnral writera, and ia em- sake, but to give eadi phut aa mach grow- 
bodied in tbe word ' aeminarinm.' ' Ms- ing room aa its neigbboois.' 

trem ' ia tbe earth. Comp. A. 1 1. 71} " Non 273.] Some vines were better soited for 

iam mater alit telloa viresque miniatrat " tbe hill, some for the piain. See CoL 3. 1, $ S. 
Pliny 17' 10 ingeniooaly dbtingaisbea the 274.] * Prius z'tfaiaisanotherpreliminaiy, 

' aeminarinm ' and the vineyard aa ' nn- wbich of oonrae onght in strictneas to baw 

triz ' and * matcr.' preceded that mentioned in the last paia- 

270.] Pliny 17. 11 aays that as Cato has graph, * terram mnlto ante memento/ &e. 

made no mention of thia practice, it is pro- * Campi ' is the same as ' piano/ aiüd tiM 

bably valoeleaa; and adds that some inten- emphatic word. 'If yon measure oot, or 

tionallv changed the poaition of vinea and aet apart for a vineyard, fields in a ridi 

Uga when they were tranaplanted. If we piain.' ' Pingnis,' opp. to the light aofl of 

take the oonatmction to be ' reatituant mo- the hills. With the langnage comp, tbe 

dam qao qaae ateterit,' &c, we ahall not orade in Hdt. 1. 66, cai KaKb¥ wfim 

bave to aoppose a change of constraction at 9%'*^^^ ^^a/A^rpriiratrOai. 
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Densa sere ; in denso non segnior obere Bacchus ; 275 

Sin tumnlis addive solum collisque supinos, 

Indulge ordinibos, neo setius omnis in unguem 

Arboribus poedtis secto via limite quadret. 

Ut saepe ingenti belle cum longa coliortes 

Explicuit legioy et campe stetit agmen aperto, 280 

275.] Tt would be hanh to take ' densa ' the construction must be ' omnis via, secto 

as strictly adverbiaL It is ratber an adjec- limite (i. e. cum limes sectns fuerit), quadret 

tiye agreeing with an indefinite lubstantive. (cum eo limite) * — a ose of tbe abL abs. 

'Non segnior nbere,' 'not less prolific' in the place of some other construction, 

Comp. ' segnes terrae,' ▼. 37 ; ' segnis car- with which we may comp. Jut. l. 70, ** viro 

dttos/ 1. 151, and for 'segnis' with abL misoet sitiente rubetam/' Bnt there wonld 

A. 7« 383 (note). ' In denso ' = ' in loco be some awkwardness in this abl. abs. fol- 

de&so ooDsito :' comp. ' in sicco.' ' In denso lowing ' arboribos positis,' and the kmgnage 

ubere ' oonld scsroely mean anything bnt a would still not be qnite predse, as a qnin- 

doae or stiff soil, and sach is really the cmix would not be represented by a nomber 

sense of ' densns ' in Ov. M. 2. 676, ** den. of parallel lines with cross lines at right an- 

snmqne relinqno littos, et in molli neqni- gle«. * Via ' and ' limes ' are nsed in the 

quam lassor arena," eipressing the crow^g same context again A. 2. 697» apparently 

of the parts of the soil, not, as Wund., fol- without any intended contrast. ' In un- 

lowed by Forb., ezplains it, the crowding of guem ' goes with * quadret,' as in Col. 11. 

things npon it. * Über ' is specially nsed of 2, $ 13, *' abies atqne populus singulis 

the frnitfalness of the vine ; Col. 4. 27» operis ad unguem quadrantur." So ftf as 

''ut nbere suo gravatam vitem levet;" the precept of regularity is concemed, it 

CUud. B. 6. 604, ** palmitis über Etrusd." would be the same thing whether 'arboribus ' 

' Not less prolific ' than when planted wide, meant the vines or their supporters. But 

b eca n se in the rieh piain there is abundance the young vines could scarcely be compared 

of nutriment. to the cohorts of a legion, and the general 

276.] 'CoUis snpinos,' 'gently sloping,' so considerations urged on t. 89 seem decisive. 
as to present a broad surfiioe, which seems 279.] There is no ground for taking 

to be the general notion of the word as ap- ' saepe ' after ' cum ' with Wagn. A. 1. 

pUed not only to faiUs, but to plains and to 148 merely proves that Virgil might have 

the sea. See Bentley's note on Hör. Epod. so expressed himself. ' Ingens bellum,' 

1.29. 'mighty war' — a perpetual epithet. So 

277*] 'Indulge ordinibus,' ' give your "Bellum iogens geret Italia," A. 1. 267; 

rows room,' ' set them wide.' ' Nee setius,' " magnum populo portendere bellum," ib. 

' as mudi as if they were set dose.' The 7* 80. It matters little whether ' hello ' be 

Order of the passage is probably ' nee setius taken as dat. or as abl. The ' quincundalis 

(quam si densa seras) omnis secto limite ordo' would be accuratdy represented by 

yia arboribus poeitis in unguem quadret.' the position of the maniples Of the ' Has- 

* Yet still (asmudi as when you plant dose) tati,' ' Prindpes,' and 'Triarii,' in the old 
lefc each avenue with drawn line as you set Roman army. 

your trees ezactly tally,' = ' Yet still so set Hastati O O CD O O 
your trees that the line of each arenue that Prindpes O O O CD 
you draw may exactly tally with the rest.' Triarii CD O O O O 

* Secto Tia limite ' then will = ' via secta.' Before Yirgil's time, however, the practioe 
Comp. 1. 238, "Yia secta per ambas," had changä, the legion bdng divided into 
where Yirgil calls the ediptic ' via,' whUe ten cohorts, which could not be arranged in 
Ov. M. 2. 130, speaking more predsely, a quineundal form, though when disposed 
calls it ' limes.' Nothing more than regu- in three lines they bear a superficial resem- 
larity is prescribed in these two lines so un- blance to it. Tbis vagne similarity may be 
derstood ; the simile of the legion, which what Yirgil intends, or he may be adopting 
follows, shows that the ' quincundalis ordo ' a comparison made while the old disposition 
is intended. If with Martyn and Donaldson of the army prevailed. ' Cohortes ' too 
(Dict. A. ^d. 1, ' Agrimensores ') we press would point to the later arrangement. 

the distinction between ' via ' and ' limes,' 280.] ' Agmen ' is the column in order 

making the latter mean the tranverse path, of mardi, which deploys into ' ades,' or 

whicb is to cot fhe former at right angles, line of battle. 
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Directaeque acies, ac late fluctuat omnis 

Aere renidenti tellus, necdum horrida miscent 

Proelia, sed dubius mediis Mars errat in armis : 

Omnia sint paribus numeris dimensa yiarum ; 

Non animum modo nti pascat prospectus inanem, 285 

Sed quia non aliter viris dabit omnibus aequas 

Terra, neque in yacuum poterunt se extendere rami. 

Forsitan et scrobibus quae sint fastigia qnaeras. 
Ansim yel tenui vitem committere sulco. 

281.] ' Dirigere aciem ' is a military cnnoem propter ordines atqne intervalla 

phrase. Idvy 31. 27* " Coniectisque in mEbdica." Comp, "numeroso liorto/' CoL 

medium sarcinis adem direzisset." 10 6. " Quid enim ilio quincimoe spedomas, 

282.] ' Renidenti :' this verb means qui, in quamconqne partem spectaTeris, rec- 

properly * to smile/ and is thenoe ' to glit- tos est ? Sed protinas in id qnoque prod- 

ter/ iike yiXäv : Hom. 11. 20. 362, yiXaoar est, nt terrae sncom aequaliter trahant," 

ik vaaa wtpi x^wv XaXrov vwb orepoiriig, Quinct 8. 3, $ 9. Fliny 17* 1 1* '* In diis- 

Conpled with *flactaat/ it.may beintended ponendis arboribus arbnstisque ac vineis 

to remind us of the Aeschylean dviipiOfiov quincnndidis ordinnm ratio vnlgata et ne- 

ykXaafAa, * Aere renidenti teUos * is from oessaria, non perflatn modo ntilis, Temm et 

the "aere renidescit tellus" of Lucr. 2. aspectu grata, quoquo modo intneare in 

326, and the whole passage appears to be a ordinem se porrigente Terso.'' 

study after the splendid picture drawn in 285.] ' Animum inanem :' tlie epithet 

that and the surrounding lines rather than seems to be transferred firom ' prospectus ' 

a natural and appropriate illustration of the to 'animus.' Comp, "animum pictura 

yineyard. * Necdum/ &c. : while the regu- pasdt inani/' A. 1. 463. But of oonrae its 

larity of their order is still undisturbed. meaning is modified in the transition. 

' The grim melee of the fight has not yet * Animus inanis * means the mere objectless 

begun.' fancy, as opposed to the mind ezerting 

283.] ' Dubius ' means generally ' in itself for an object — not * the yacant mind.' 

suspense.' It is not necessary to limit it 287.] ' Because otherwise the boughs will 

either to the uncertainty which side will have no empty spaoe wherein to spread 

begin, or to the uncertainty of the issue. themseWes.' 

Mars is not yet called into action, and 288 — 297>] ' The trench for the vine may 

therefore he is said to hover between the be shallow ; that for its supporter must be 

two armies. 'Mediis in armis' = iv ftcr- deeper.' 

aixfJiiti», the Space between the two armies. 288.] ' Fastigium ' is used of the slope of a 

Possibly the Image before Virgirs mind was trench, Caesar, B. G. 7* 73, ** Ante hos ob- 

that of two Roman armies fadng each liquis ordinibus in quincnncem dispositis 

other in civil war. scrobes trium in altitodinem pedum fodie- 

284.] On the whole it seems best to make bantur, paullatim angustiore ad infimum ha- 

this the apodosis of the simile, though Virgil tigio." Comp. Id. ib. 4. 17» where ' fiistigate ' 

seems occasionally to introduce a simile is used of a slope as opposed to a perpendi- 

without one regularly expressed ; and in the cular. Virgil evidentiy intends us to think 

present passage it matters nothing, so far as of depth, which would of oourse depend on 

the sense is concemed, whetber we take one the length and indination of the slope. In 

from the preceding or foUowing lines. ' Vi. Varro 1.14,** fossa ita idonea sl . . . fiu- 

arum ' may be taken either with * omnia ' tigium habet ut [aqua ?] ezeat e fundo," 

or with * paribus numeris.' The order of it appears to mean tiie fall of a dnün : Id. 

the words points to the latter. * Paribus ib. 20, ** agricolae hoc spectandum quo ias- 

numeris viarum ' is somewhat difficult to tigio sit fundus," it seems to be for the 

ezplain, though the difficulty has not been level of the ground. It would be easy to 

noticed by the commentators. It probably classify these meanings and connect them 

= * pares et numerosae viae,' and means with those which contain the paralld no- 

* equal and regulär avenues.' If the order tion of height ; but we seem not to have 

is that of the * quincunz ' all the arenues the starting-point of a plausible etymology. 

cannot be equal, but the corresponding ones 289.] ' Sulcus ' is dearly distinguished 

may. Varro 1. 7» " Si sata sunt in quin- from ' scrobs ' in the agricultural writen ; 
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Altior aq penitns terrae defigitur arbos, 290 

Aesculus in primis^ quae, quantum yertice ad auras 

Aetherias, tantum radice in Tartara tendit. 

Ergo non hiemes illam, non flabra, neque imbres 

Gonyelliint ; inmota manet, miiltosque nepotes^ 

Mnlta virum volvens durando saectda vincit. 295 

Tum fortis late ramos et bracebia tendens 

Huc illuc, media ipsa ingentem sustinet umbram. 

Neve tibi ad solem vergant vineta cadentem ; 
Neve int^r vitis corylum sere ; neve flagella 

and from Pallad. 2. 10, Flinj 17. 35» and 3. 948» " Omnia d pergas Tivendo yiacere 

Qoh Arb. 4, it would appear that the ' sulcas ' saeda/' * Volvens/ ' rolüng/ and so * going 

is characterized by length. Virgil» however, through/ Comp, "tot volvere casus/' 

öbTioualj intends no such distinction. As A. 1. 9. A parallel use of ' condere ' 

to the ezact depth of the ' scrobes ' or has been noticed E. 9. 52. The notion im- 

' snlci ' the writers seem to vary. Pliny 13. plied in ' volvens ' would be more natnrally 

11, CoL 4. 1., 5. 6, &C. Mudi must have coupledwith'saecula/asin^volvendadies/' 

depended, as the last-mentioned writer, 7* A. 9. 6. £nt such inversions are not 

13, remarks, on the particnlar seil. It would rare. ' Many are the posterities, many the 

seem however firom a oomparison of Col. 5. generations of men that it rolls along, and 

5 and 5. 6, that the vines were planted less Uves down victoriously, while stretching out 

deeply in an ' arbnstum ' than in another its sinewy branching arms on all sides, it 

vineyard, thongh the langnage of these pas- Supports with its central bulk the vast 

sages is acaroAy oonsistent with Arb. 16. weight of their shade.' 

290.] ' Arbos ' here ii evidently distin- 296.] * Tum,' in this and other passages, 

guished from the Tine. The old view was, appears to indicate a point in a narration or 

that THrgil meant merely to contrast the description, not necessarily a point of time, 

vine with other trees generally. But Heyne and generally the last point, so as to be 

lightly r^gards it as a contrast between the nearly = * denique.' Comp. E. 2. 49, 

vine aod its snpporter. Comp, notes on A. 1. 164., 4. 250., 6. 577«» 7* 76. It 

▼Y. 2, 89, 267f 278. * Terrae defigitur:' seems hardly necessary with Heyne to 

' defigere aliqnem cmci ' is quoted from divido the poetical picture logically, and say, 

Varro ap. Non. The constmction is ' arbos that the depth of the roots is the cause, 

altior (for ' altius,' which was the reading first, of the firmness (▼. 293) and long life 

before Heins.) defigitur ac penitus terrae (w. 294, 295) of the tree ; secondly, of its 

defigitnr.' It appears frt>m the passages just power to bear the weight of its boughs (vv. 

dted from Columella and Pliny, that other 296, 297)* 

treea were nerer planted at so d^ht a depth 298.] ' A vineyard shonld not face the 

astheYinesometimeswa8,but the difference west: a hazel should not be planted to 

is not 8o great as this passage would denote. support the vine : cnttings should not be 

29J1.] ' Aesculus :' Pliny 17* 23 says taken from the top, either of the vine or of 

" Transpadana Italia . . . queren arbustat its supporter : a blunt knife should not be 

hgroB," L e. plants them in ' arbusta ' to appliä to the young plant : a wild olive 

Support the vine. Part of the following should not be used as a supporter, as it is 

description, whidi appean simply oma- apt to catch fire, and the whole plantation 

mentalt is repeated by Virgil speaking of may be bumt down.' Virgil despatches in 

the * qu^vus ' A. 4. 445 foll. a few lines a number of miscellaneous pre- 

293.] Wagn. needlesslyezplains * imbres' cepts relative to vines, ending with an oma- 

of torrents swollen by rain. mental description. The precept * Neve 

294.] *Multos nepotes,' ' many successive tibi ad solem,' &c. is noticed by Columella 

generaüons.' Comp. ▼. 58. Many MSS., (3. 12), and Pliny (17. 2), but with an in- 

induding PftL, read ' multosque per annos,' timation that it was not generally received. 

an interpolation, as Wagn. plausibly conjec- Their own view, as well as that of Palladius 

tuies, derivisd from 4. 208. (6. 6), is that the aspect of a vineyard 

295.] Imitated from Lucr. 1. 202, should vary with the dimate. 

*' Mnltaqne vivendo vitalia vincere saeda ;" 299.] Pliny (17* 24) says of the vine 

Q 
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Summa pete^ aut summa defringe ex arbore plantas ; 300 

Tantus amor terrae ; neu ferro laede retunso 

Semina ; neve oleae silyestris insere truncos : 

Nam saepe incautis pastoribus excidit ignis^ 

Qui, furtim pingui primum sub cortice tectus^ 

Bobora conprendit^ frondesque elapeus in altas 305 

Ingentem caelo sonitum dedit ; inde secutus 

Per ramoe victor perque alta cacumina regnat. 

Et totum involvit flammis nemus, et ruit atram 

Ad caelum picea crassus caligme nubem, 

Praesertim si tempestas a yertice silvis 310 

Incubuit, glomeratque ferens incendia yentus. 

» 

** odit et oorylum." * FlageUom ' is the ftbout tbe olive in the midat of |«eoept8 

tender shoot tt the end of the branches of aboat the Tine, whidi are apparentlj oon- 

the vine. yarro 1. 31, " Quam Tocant tinaed down to t. 420, wbere there is a 

minorem flagellnm, maiorem etiam nnde distinct transition to the. oÜTe; nosr does 

nvae nascontar palmam.'^ CatulL 60 (62). Columella seem to be awara of any daoger 

62, '* Titis . . . lamiam oontingit smnmum to the olive from the oleaster (5. 9). It 

radioe flagellam/' * Summa flagella ' does seems better then to ratain ' oleae ' and 

not mean the end of the shoot, but the nnderstand ' insere ' of planting in the ' ar- 

shoot at the top of the vine. For the pre- bustam,' as in CoL 6. 7» " Arboribos 

oept that cuttings are not to be made nom mmpolinis si frnmentnm non inseritor/' 

the topmost shoots, comp. CoL 3. 10. * Insere ' will thns = ' intenete,' t. 299. 

Pliny 17« 14 reoommends the oontrary. It ^pears from Flinj 17* 23, that the 

300.] ' Destringe,' Heyne ; bat all the oUto, if not too leafy, was freqne&tly iised 

best MSS. give * defringe,' a word used by as a supporter, thoughTheoph. C. P. 3. 15, 

yarro (1. 40), who opposes it to ' deplan- oondemns it as drawing too much nourish- 

tare,' the latter being the less violent mode ment from the vine. There was an indnoe- 

of Separation. The word here is not to be ment to plant the ' oleaster ' and * oorylos ' 

pressed, as it is not the manner of removing among other trees, as affording foliage for 

the branch, but the part from which the the food of cattle, CoL 5. 9. Henoe per- 

branch is removed, that forms the point of haps the present cantion. 

the preoept. * Arbore,' the tree which sup- 304.] The tree is called kvkvov Kai 

ports the vine. * Plantas/ cuttings for the \twap6v, Theoph« H. P. 5. 10, and said to 

' seminarium ' (see note on ▼. 267)* Pliny be good for buming. 

17- 14 refers to this passage, which he 306.] * Secutus,' ' mnning along the 

seems to understand of trees in general, wood.' Comp. A. 8. 432, " flammisque 

while he supposes yirgil to be speaking of sequadbus iras." The word, as Madeane 

cuttings for grafting. remarks on Pers. Prol. 6, is used where, 

301.] 'Tantus amor terrae :' 'so great strictly speaking, there is no notion of fol- 

h their love for the earth that when they lowing a lead ; but the image seems always , 

are far from it they are less vigorous.' to be that of foUowing, whether or no theie 

' Ferro retunso :' for this preoept compare is actually any thing to follow, 

CoL 4. 24. ' Semina,' the young vines or 307*] ' Dominates victoriously among the 

trees ; see note on v. 268. brandies and the summits that tower so Ugh.' 

302.] Wagn., from the Med. ' oleas,' has 308.] ' Nemus,' the * arbustom.' < Ruit' 

introduced ' olea,' giving * insere ' the techni- of an Impulse frt>m below : see on 1. 105. 

cal meaning of grafting, and understanding 311.] 'Glomerat,' thickens or masses; 

the caution to be against grafting the olive and so makes more intense, fiercer. ' Ferens 

on the ' oleaster,' a view apparently sup- ventus,' a fair wind, ^op^c or ini^opo^ av(- 

ported by Palladius (5. 2), who gives direc- /loc : '^ fieret vento mora ne qua ferenti," 

tions for safely grafting the oÜTe on the A. 3. 473 ; '^ Ezspectet fiidlemque fiigam 

oleaster without the risk of this bad result ventosque ferentis," A. 4. 430. So our 

from a fire. But this inToWes an extremely sailors speak of ' a carrying wind«' 
awkward Insertion of an isolated precept 
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Hoc ubi, non a stirpe yalent ca^eque reverti 
Possunt atque ima similes revirescere terra ; 
Infelix superat foliis oleaster amaris. 

Nee tibi tam prudens quisquam persuadeat auctor 315 
Tellurem Borea rigidam spirante movere. 
Rura gelu tunc claudit biemps ; nee semine iacto 
Concretam patitur radicem adfigere terrae. 
Optuma vinetiß satio^ cum vere rubenti 
Candida yenit avis longis inyisa colubris, 320 

312.] ** Hoc ubi : snbaiidi oontigerit," sight m to pemiade you.' 

Serv.y an expression to which no parallel 316.] A^rgil is dissuading the vine-grower 

lias been adduced. Wakefield connecta from planting in winter, when there are 

'hoc' with T. 314, taking 'ubi' with 'va- north winds and frost. Comp. 1. 299. 

lent ' and * possont,' ' thos, when the yines Hejme, with Rom. and another MS. and 

are irrepanhlj injured, you have only the Nonius s. y. * Rigidus/ reads ' moyeri.' But 

wild oÜTe left/ there bdng many passages this wonld mean * let no one persuade you 

in liocretiua where * hoc ' is used similariy, of the fact.' Wagn. restores * movere ' on 

with *nbi' fbUowing, e.g. 4. 360, ''Hoc, the authority'of all the remaining MSS. 

qM laffngit sensum aimul angulus omnis, ' Movere,' in order to make ' scrobes.' The 

Fit quasi ut ad tomum sazorum structa passages quoted by the commentiUxnrs from 

tuamur." The authority for this punctua- Cato, Pliny, Columella, &c., have reference 

tion as oompared with the other makes it rathertotheweatherthanthe8eason,though 

plausibla ; but it does not seem so well one may be taken as implying the other. 

Buited to express the sense reqnired. Yirgil 317*] * Tunc ' is the reaiding of Med. and 

would hardly say ' the wild olive survives in Rom. Others have * tum.' There seems 

the-caae where Uie vines cannot recover,' as to be no dear distinction between the mean- 

his. meaning evidenüy is that the vines ings of these words used by themselves, al- 

nerer reoover. ' Non a stirpe Talent ' is a though the one is opposed to ' nunc,' the 

oondoised expression for ' stirpe Talent et a other to ' quum.' * Semine iacto,' a phrase 

stirpe repullulant ' — ' their stock no more properly relating to the sowing of com (1. 

showB Kfe.' ' Que ' is disjunctive. 'Valent,' 104) or other seed, is used of the planting 

sc * Tites.' * Caesae,' when the bumt stock of trees. Comp. vt. 268, 302. 

has been cnt (to make it grow again). 318.] ' Concretam ' may be taken as ' con- 

313.] ' Ima terra,' ' from the earth at cretam gelu,' the epithet which would natu- 

their roots.' rally belong to ' terrae ' being joined with 

314.] ' InfeUx,' harren. ' Superat ' == ' radicem ;' but perhaps it is better to take 

' solns supereet.' Comp, the note on ' scro- it as equivalent to ' ita ut concrescat,' sc. 

bibus taperabit terra repletis,' t. 235. In ' terrae.' Comp. Claudian, 6 Cons. Hon. 77> 

translating we might say ' is left master of " Hinc tibi concreta radice tenacius haesit." 

the field.' ' Foliis amaris ' seems to be an ' Id cuius semen est,' understood from what 

implied Opposition to the ' duloes UTae ' that preoedes, is the subject of ' adfigere,' or 

höre been lost. The bittemess would not perhaps ' semen ' itself, the young shoot. 

hindertlieir bemg good ibr fodder; comp. 319.] The old reading before Heins., 

" salioes carpetis amaras," E. 1. 79. supported by Pal., inserted ' est ' after 

316 — 346.] * Do not plant Tinea in wm- * satio.' ' Rubenti,' with flowers. ** Ante 

ter, but in spring or towards the end of noTis rubeant quam prata coloribus," 4. 

automn. Spring is the season when all 306. Col. 3. 14 says that Tines should be 

natoie is procrant and prolific, and when planted in spring or autumn, according to 

the weather fiiTOurs infimt growth. It must the dimate and the diaracter of the seil, 

haTe been in spring that the world itself the time in the fbrmer case being frt)m the 

was^created. Were there no spring, young middle of Feh. to the Temal equinox, in the 

life would perish between the two extremes latter from the middle of Oct. to Dec. 1. 

of oold and heat.' 320.] ' Avis,' i. e. ' dconia,' the stork. 

316.] ' Nee,' &C. =r * nee quisquam Juv. 14. 74, *' Serpente ciconia pullos Nu- 

tam prudens habeatur ut tibi pereuadeat.' trit." Isidorus, Origines 12. 7> " Ciconiae 

' Let no adTiser haTe such credit for fore- Teris nuntiae, sodetatis comites, serpentium 

Q 2 
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Prima vel autimmi sub frigora, cum rapidus Sol 

Nondum liiemem contiiigit equis, iam praeterit aestas. 

Ver adeo firondi nemorum, ver utile sUvis, 

Ycre tument terrae et genitalia semina poficunt. 

Tum pater omnipotens feeundis imbribus Aether 325 

Coniugis in gremium laetae descendit, et omnis 

Magnus alit, magno commixtus corpore, fetus. 

Avia tum resonant avibus yirgulta canoris. 

Et Teuerem certis repetunt armenta diebus ; 

Partiirit almus ager, Zephyrique tepentibus auris 330 

Laxant arva sinus ; superat teuer omnibus humor ; 

Inque novos soles audent se gramina tuto 

hostes." The stork seems to be mentioned the fertiHziiig effect of sbowen. ' Magnus 

here only ornamentally, as the harbinger of ... magno :' VirgU ia fond of aodi oombina- 

spring. tions. Comp. 1. 190, "ICagnaque com 

321.] * Prima autamni frigora :' * the magno veniet tritnrm calore." Periiaps he 

fint oold days of antumn/ i. e. the latter leamt them from LucreCraSy e. g. 1. 741» 

part of the season. See aboye on v. 319. "Et graviter magni magno oeddere ibi 

* Rapidus ' is a perpetnal epithet of the casa." But idya^ fKyoXwvri is aa old as 

San, to be onderstood like " rapide aesta " Homer. 

(E. 2. 10), &c 328.] This rdates to the lores of the 

323.] ' Adeo ' can only be rendered in birds. Lucr. 1. lO, 

EnglUh by Uying a ftress on ' v« ' ' Ne- ,. j,^ ^^ ^ „^^ prte&ct« ert Ten» 

momm and * silvis probably both mean j« j * * 

the tnes in the ' »bustum.' ' Fh)ndi ' gj .^„^^ ^ j ienitobffi« ama Favoni. 

m^ be 8,^fied on account of >to ose as ^^^ p^mnii volles te, Diva, taamyi^ 

32^] "^Tument:' Theoph. C. P. 3. 3, SignWcant Jniton., percnlne oord. to. 

Kai rä Tov aipoc ixV ^v^/icrpa, roTi yäp 'Avia virgnlta' = * virgolta in avüs rilvis.' 

tvdiaxvroc rt Kai thßkacrfiQ Kai 6\u»q 330.] Comp. ** Zephyro putris se glaeba 

c^rpCTT^i: l(rrt. The language of the fol- resolvit/' 1. 44. Here, owing to the long 

lowing passage is metaphorical, and bor- metaphor which has preceded, * sinus,' which 

rowed from physical generation. is also metaphorical, is substituted for ' g^ae- 

325.] Comp. Eur. fr. ine. 890. 9, 10, bam.' 'Laizo'ismuch the same as *so1to.' 

kp^ d* 6 oifivbg ovpavbc v\ripovfAivoc * Superat,' abounds. Comp. Lucr. 6. 806, 

"Oußgov Tnoiiv Iq yaiav 'A^podirtiq ^iro: ** Multus enim calor atque humor superabat 

Aesch. Danaides, fr. 43. Some iden- in arris," and see on y. 235. 'Tener humor/ 

tify «Aether' and «Tellus' with Jupiter Lucr. 1.809. 

and Juno ; but the passage contains rather 332.] * Gramina ' is the reading of all the 

a poetico-physical than a theological view of MSS. but one. * Germina ' has however 

the subject, and is evidently suggested by been read by most of the later editors on 

Lucr. 1. 250, ** pereunt imbres ubi eos pater the anthority of Celsus apud PhUarg. and 

Aether In gremium matris Terrai praecipi- Fabricius. The latter reading would create 

tavit," and 2. 992, ** Omnibus ille idem a tautology with what follows ; and ' gra- 

(caelum) pater est unde alma liquentis mina ' is supported by Horaoe, 4 Od. 7- 1» 

Jilumoris guttas mater quum terra recepit." ** redeunt iam gramina campis Arboribus- 

Comp. also E. 7* 60^ que comae." But the question is very dif- 

326.] * Gremium ' is an instance of ficult, as Virgil in what he says of the frnit- 

the metaphorical language of the passage. fulness of the seil may have been thinking 

Comp. Terence, Eunuch. 3. 5. 37. * Laetae,' mainly of the vine. ' Credunt se in noFOS 

fruitÄil. soles ' is probably a condensation of * cre- 

327*] ' Alit fetus ' is a departure from dunt se solibus' and * trudunt se in soles,' 

the figure of the marriage of heaven and possibly with a further reference to the ex- 

earth to the common and natural idea of pression ' in dies.' ' Soles ' are the sans of ■ 
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Credere ; nee metuit Burgentis pampinus austros 

Aut actum caelo magnis aqidlonibus imbrem, 

Sed trudit gemmas et frondes explicat omnis. 335 

Non alios prima crescentis origine mundi 

Inlimsse dies aliumye liabuisse tenorem 

Crediderim : ver illud erat, ver magnus agebat 

Orbis, et bibemis parcebant flatibus Euri : 

Cum primae lucem pecudes hausere, virumque 340 

Ferrea progenies duris caput extidit ärvis, 

Imnissaeque ferae silvis et sidera caelo. 

Nee res bmic tenerae possent perferre laborem, 

QBch day. 'Nori/ becmue they are the 'made of earth/ aa in Yarro, R. R. 1. U, 

besg;iiiiiiiig of the warm season. Virgil pro- ** terreus agger ;'' whereas the Lncretian * ter- 

bably here had in his eye Locr. 5. 780 foll. rigenae/ which is dted by the adyocates of 

* As the new suns dawn, the herbage ven* * terrea/ seems only to mean ' children of 

tores to enoounter them with safety : and earth/ * Ferrea ' is supported by " Unde 

the yoong Tine-branch has no fear tiiat the homines nati durum genus/' 1. 63 (note), as 

BOuUi wind will get up, or that the mighty Serv. says, as well as by Lucr. 5. 925, ** Et 

north will send a hurst ofrainfrom the sky, genus humanum multo fuit illud in arvia 

but pnts out its buds, and unfolds all its Durius ut decuit tellus quod dura cre- 

leaTes.' asset " (irom which the present passa^ is 

336.] * Crescentis ' =: * nasoentis/ which imitated), and is in complete keeping with 

Bentley on Manil. 2. 428 wished to read. Virgil's dominant feeling, the glorification 

Doederiein, Lat. Syn. 6. 86, oonsiders of labour. Sery. aptly ezpresses the mean« 

' cresoo ' to be a neuter inchoative from ing, ** procreata ex lapidibus ad laborem." 

' creo.* This and the following lines mean There is no reason to suppose that Virgil 

that the world was bom in spring ; not was thinking of the iron age, so that Ute 

that the first ages of the world were per- objection drawn from that faUs to the- 

petnal spring. ground. 

338.] ' Ver illud erat :' comp. A. 3. 173, 342.] The stars are looked upon as the 

" Nee sopor ülud erat." * It was spring, liying inhabitants of heayen, as the men of 

tide that the great globe was keeping.' earth, and the beasts of the woods; Ov. 

Gerda comp. CatulL 66 (68). 16, "lucun- M. 1. 73, 

dum com aetes florida ver ageret." «• Neu regio foret ulla suis animantibus 

339.] 'Hibemis,' &c.: * there was no ^^^^ 

ogn of Winter.' « Ptecebant flatibus,' like ^^ '^^^^^^ caeleste solum formaeque 

the common phrase * paroere ahcm,' spared deorum 

^^J^f^Jj^f^^^^^V^^^^^^f^' Cesserunt' nitidis habitandae pisdbus 

340.] 'Hanno' is used for dnnkmg undae 

^ugh tiie ey«i and ears as w^ll as throu|h rperra feis cepit, volucres agitabiUs aer." 

the mouth, A. 4. 359., 10. 899. But hght ^ ^ 

and air are not unfrequently confounded, See also G. 4. 227 (note). The cosmogony 

pure ether being supposed to be liquid of the present passage seems hardly the 

flame. same as that of E. 6. 31—40, whether we 

341.] * Ferrea ' is the reading of all the suppose Virgil here to conceive of the uni- 

MSS. except two, one of which is the seoond verse as created and peopled at once, or to 

reading in Med. These two read * Terrea,' pass over the creation, oonsiderihg it to 

which is supported by Lactantius (Inst. 2. haye been completed^efore the peopling 

10), ^proved by Heyne, and adopted by began. 

Wagn. The authority of Phihirgyrius has 343.] This verse, with the two following, 

be^ alleged for this reading, but he seems to refers to the beneficence of spring generally. 

have * Ferrea' as his lemma,and his cOmment ' Res tenerae ' are the young plants, buds, 

*' quia creditum est primos homines e terra &c., not like *' ipsa teuer mundi concreverit 

natos," &Cy may yery well refer to * duris orbis" in E. 6. 34. Comp. Lucr. 1. 179, 

Caput extoUt arvis.' ' Tenea ' would mean '* et vivida tellus Tuto res teneras effert in. 
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Si non tanta quies iret frigusque caloremque 
Intcr, et exciperet caeli indulgentia terras. 345 

Quod superest, quaecumque premes yirgulta per agros, 

Sparge fimo pingui, et multa memor occule terra, 

luminis ans" The tense * possent — iret ' btutom,* like ** tahestna nrgiilta," y. 2, ii 

forbids us to sappose ihat the rofacn ce is q>ite of CoL 3. 15, who qootes tliis pauuBgi— ' 

to the time of creation, as the historical im- with reference to ymoB. There aeems to 

perfect would be here out of place. Comp, no suffident anthority fbr saying that * pre — 

Lucr. 5. 1213, ** quoad moenia mnndi Et mere' muat mean propagatiog bj layers -' 

taciti (' solliciti ' Lachm. after Bentley) though do doubt tbe ward might appro- 

motus hunc possent ferre laborem.'' ' Hanc priately be so used, as in y. 26. It cannc 

laborem/ all tbe trials to which plants are mean propagation by layers in 4. 131 , 

exposed. So the word is applied to things " lilia, yerbenasqae premens yescomqno 

inanimate 1. 79t 160, and below, y. 372. papayer." Here then, as there, we may 

' Sufferre,' the first reading of Med., is per- mterpret it * to plant,' the notion bein^ 

haps not gnprobable, as the less common that of bnrying in the earth, as in Hör. 

word ; bat it would be hazardous to sab- Epod. 1. 33, " terra premam«" ' Qoaecnm- 

stitute it for the reading of all the other que ' too is perhaps against our sappomg 

oopies, only one haying a variety, ' pro- that the yine alone is meant. 
ferre.' 347*] ' Memor occule ' = 'memeiitooc- 

344.] * Tanta quies ' is ezplained by culere.' Virgil in these preoepts has en- 

*hunc laborem' — 'so great a respite.' dently borrowed from Theophrastos L c., 

Philarg. has a curious Statement that the who lays down a number of different ruks 

original reading was ' calorque,' a form with different ofajects, and adaptsd to dif- 

whidi he Supports from Piautas (Merc. 5. 2. ferent soils. From diese Virgil has to all 

19), " Neque frigns neque calor (the editions appearanoe selected yery indSscriminately. 

g^ye ' nee calor nee frigus ') metuo neque Thus, the stones in Theophrastos auswar 

yentum neque grandinem,'' where howeyer different purposes, being used both to collect 

the later editors get rid of the difficulty by the water about the roots and to draw it off 

punctaating before •* metuo,' and making from them, according to the temperature of 

* calor ' and ' frigus ' subjects of * opsistet ' the soll. Nothing is said about Uie pcnrous- 

in the preceding line. ness of the stones, and the word wMcAk seems 

345.] * Exciperet :' this yerb in its most to answer to ' bibulum,' TroTtfwCf occnrs 

general sense seems to imply receiying asanepithetof äfi/40c»8aiid. The 'condiae' 

from or after some one or something eise, are not mentioned, unless we suppoee this 

Thus * ezdpere hospitio ' denotes that the to be a mistranslation of övrpoKov, The 

guest is received from or after a joumey, öcrpaKov in Theoph. is to be used to keep 

Hör. 1 S. 5. 1. * Excipere in&ntem ' is together the earth which is to be laid round 

Said of the nurse who receiVes a new-bom the root of the shoot. The word would he 

child from its mother, Juy. 7* 195. Here naturally translatedin Latin by * testa,' bot 

the milder skies receive the earth after the the use to which the 'testa ' is here put, t. 

severer weather. Possibly the poet may be 351, does not oorrespond ; and mention Vi 

thinking of the earth as annually bom into made by Theophrastus of apractice of borj- 

a State of infancy in spring, which is Yoss's ing a KspafjLoc füll of • water by the side of 

yiew. the root. CoL 1. c. supposes Vii^ to mean 

346 — 353.] ' Young sets should be ma- that stones were to be placed about tiie 

nured and well coyered up with earth, and root to keep off heat and oold ; though he 
haye porous stones or cÄiells buried with himself recommends the practice as pre- 
them, that water and air may get to them yenting the roots of one treefrom beooming 
better. It is well, too, to place a large entangled with those of another. 'Aut:' 
stone or piece of earthenware by them, to Keightley remarks that the altematiye is 

shield them from rain and heat' Singular. But it seems to ooniefit>m l%eo- 

346] ' Quod superest,' a Lucretian trau- phrastus 1. c, who mentions stones, not 
eition, which occurs several times in Virgil the ' lapis bibulus,' as perfiorming some- 




fore, probably not to be taken here of the the primary meaning of the word. Coflsp. 
vines alone« bot also of the trees in the * ar- Lucr. 2. 422—425, where * sqnalar ' is tbe 
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Aut lapidem bibulum^ aut squalentis infode conchas, 
Inter enim labentur aquae, tenuisque subibit 
Halitus, atque animos toUent sata ; iamque reperti, 350 
Qui saxo super atque ingentis pondere testae 
Urguerent ; hoc efiusoa munimen ad imbris. 
HoCy ubi biulca siti findit canis aestifer arva. 
Seminibus positis, superest diducere terram 
Saepius ad capita, et duros iactare bidentis, 355 

Aut preaso exercere solum sub Yomerey et ipsa 
Flectere luctantiB inter Yineta iuyencos ; 

q^posite of ^hofor/ Rcmgh Shells wonld meaning *to break' and 'loosen.' '*Di- 

leave interstioes foir tfae water. dudt scopnlos et montem rumpit. aceto/' 

349.] «Tenvii halitas:' comp, «'tennes Juv. 10. 153. For the preoept see CoL 4. 

pliime," 1. 92. 3, § 2, and Arb. 13. 

360.] * Halicas,' inrobably from the eva- 355.] ' Caput' is dearly osed for the 

poration of the water. ' Animos tollent :' root of the tree, a sense which it haa re- 

''Postqnam filkdam peperit, animos sus- peatedly in Cato, e. g. c. 33, "capita 

taut," Flaut. Tmc 2. 8. 10. In A. 9. 127 Vitium per sementim ablaqueato j • • • cir- 

it is osed of raising the spurits of another. cum capita addito stercus ; . . . drcum ca- 

* Iamque^" and before now.' 'Iam'=:^^i7. pita sarrito.'' Ck)mp. Aristot. De Long. 

'* Vidi iam hivenem premeret cum serior et Brev. Vita 6. 7f t6 yäp ävu» tov ipvrov 

aetas Maerentem stultos praeteriisse dies." Kai Kn^aXri 17 pita IutL He has before 

TibaU. 1. 4. 33. * Reperti/ Bke ** quid di- used Kc^aXoßap^ of trees with heavy 

cam/'1.104,&o., amep^yrfaetoricBldimaz. roots. In Col. 3. 10, &c., and in Cic De 

351.1 ^ Super' goes with 'urguerent.' Sen. 15, *caput' bears a totaily different 

It can hardly be meant that the stone or sense, itie upper brandies of the yine. 

potsherd is to be laid <m the plant, whidi The ' bidens' is a two-pronged hoe, with a 

would then be lik^y to be cnuiied, so that head weighing about ten pounds, and used 

we must suppose that they are intended to more like a pickaze than a hoe, whenoe 

OTcrhaiig it. Theophrastus means them to * iactare ' (Keightley). The weight is de- 

be put st the side of it. Mr. Long says, noted by ** vidido consueta bidenti Inge- 

"Tbe'testa'wiU prerent the earth from mere," Lucr. 5. 208. * Duros,' *mas- 

being washed away, a neoessary precaution sive ;' but used in this connexion the word 

when the Tinos are on a slope : and it also denotes that the work is to be severe and 

preventi the ground round the roots from the work done thoroughly, like the epithets 

being parched and made hard." «Atque' in vy. 23?. 264. Col. 3. 13 mentions 

is disimictiTe. For ' ingentis ' Med. a m. digging and ploughing as alternatives, the 

pr. and another MS. give *ingenti,' and so distance between the rows being regulated 

Nonius 8. ▼. ' Urguere.' according to the employment of one or the 

352. ] ' Hoc . • . hoc' is a repetition, not a other, from five to seven feet where there 

distinction. * Ad,' wpöc» ' with a view to,' is digging, from seven to ten where there 

and in the case of things to be avoided, is ploughing. * Iactare :' the verb seems to 

' against.' imply difficulty in wielding the implement, 

353w] ' Hiulca nti:' proleptic * When the workman being glad, as it were, to dis- 

the SQltry dog-star splits the thirsty jaws of miss it from bis band, as the frequentative 

thesoiL' CatnlL 66 (68). 62, '< Quum gravis denotes that it is to be done oonstanüy 

ezustos aestos hiulcat agros." nevertheless, so that both point to 

354 — ^361.] * When the sets are planted, thorough unremitting work. See Intro- 

dig and plough the ground thoroughly, duction, p. 140. 

and make poles and rods to assist the vines 357.] ' Flectere,' i. e. to plough across as 

in GÜimbing.' well as up and down the lines of vines ; 

854.] * Seminibus positis :' he seems ** Tranversis adversisque sulds," Col. 1. c. 

now to be speaking ezdusively of the vines. This was made possible by the regulär in- 

«Dedncere'is the reeding of most of the tersecting avenues. Comp. vr. 277 foll. 

M88., induding Med. Rom. has * didu- notes. In that case, according to CoL, ten 

oeve/ whidi seems alone suited to the sense, feet every way were left in plantmg ; but 
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Tum levis calamoe et rasae liastilia yirgae 
Fraxineasque aptare sudes, fiircasque yalentisy 
Viribus eniti quarum et contenmere yentos 360 

Adsuescant, summasque sequi tabulata per ulmos. 
Ac dum prima novis adolescit frondibus aetas, 
Parcendum teneris, et, dum se laetus ad auras 
Palmes agit laxis per purum imnissus habenis, 
Ipsa acie nondum falcis temptanda, sed uncis 365 

he adds that tbis only answera where the aetaa." * Ptooendam teneris :' the same 

soll is UDosnally productive. 'Vineta:' preoept is gi^en bj Theophr. (C. P. 3. 

the Word is used in its proper sense, tbe 9) and Cato (33), bat CoL (4. 11) coa« 

plural being natural in ä preoept, — * Up and demns it. W\ih the stmcture of the pas- 

down your yineyards.' ' Luctantis/ on sage Forb. comp. A. 7* 354 folL 
acoonnt of tbe sharp tums ; the epithet 363.] There are three periods, 1. when 

however, like ' saepins/ ' duros/ and you must leaTe the yoimg vine entirely 

' presso/ denotes the pains that are to be alone, 2. when you may plack off the 

bestowed. leaves but not ose the knife, 3. when yoa 

353.] This would almost correspond to may nse the knife. * Laetus' seoDos to 

the training of espalier vines (' pedatio/ qnalify ' agit/ as if it had been * ketnm.' 

•iugatio'), described by Col. 4. 12, &c. Comp. A. 1. 314, 439., 2. 388. «WhUethe 

But it is dear irom ▼. 361 that the ' ar- vine- brauch is pashing its way exultingly 

busta' are still referred to. The ' calami' into the sky, laonched into the TOid in foU 

seem to be the * arundines' of Varro 1. 8, career.' 

which wäre used for the *iuga,' or cross 364.] 'Agit' is here osed of growing 

pieces, the * rasae hastilia virgae,' the * has- upwards, as of growing downwards in the 

tilia de vepribus' of Columella. 'Rasae phrase ' radices agere.' Comp, the language 

hastilia virgae,' spear-like wands made of about the' aesculus,' tv. 291,292. 'Laxis/ 

peeled rods. &c. : comp. Lucr. 5. 786, '* Arboribnsque 

359.] * Valentis' is the reading of Med., datum est variisezinde per auras Crescendi 

Rom., and others. Heyne has ' bicomis' magnum inmissis certamen habenis." * P^ 

(so Pal. and Canon, f m. pr.), which, as purum ' occurs Hör. ] Od. 34. 7> for a 

Wagn. remarks, is a mistaken repetition cloudless sky, like " pura sub nocte," E. 9. 

frcm 1. 264. 44. Used in this sense here, the word 

360.] ' Quarum viribus,' ablative in. would be a rather unmeaning pieoe of 

strum., like * quarum auxilio.' ' Eniti,' picturesque, so that if we make it any thing 

' climb.' Comp. t. 427, " ad sidera raptim more than a synonyme for ' aether,' we 

Vi propria nituntur." * Inniti,' the reading must suppose the reference to be to the 

of Canon, (a m. pr.), would be less forcible. freedom of the empty sky, like ' pura terra' 

361.] 'Tabulata,' 'stories,' were the of a cleared soil, 'purus locus ' of ground 

successive branches of the elm to which not built on, * purae plateae,' of unob- 

the vines were trained, the intermediate structed streets, espedally as Virgil has 

boughs being removed ; they were to be already stated it to be an object that the 

at least three feet apart, and were not to be branches should be allowed to expatiate, 5. 

in the same perpendicular line, lest the 287, "in vacuum poterunt se eztendere 

Cluster hanging from the 'tabulatum' rami." Comp. " aera per vacuum," 3. 109 

above should be injured by that below. note. ' Inmissus,' launched fipeely into the 

Col. 5. 6. air ; though the word is evidently taken 

362 — 370.] 'When the vine is quite from ' inmissb habenis ' in Lucr., which is 

young, leave it alone; when it begins to represented by 'lazis,' acoording to Virgil's 

shoot out its branches, pluck off the super- habit of hinting at one mode of expression 

fluous leayes with the band ; when it has while actually using another. 
come to its strength, then, and not tili 365.] ' Ipsa,' sc. ' vitis,' as distanguished 

then, use the knife.' from the leaves. For the ellipse comp. 

362.] The pruning of the vine, 'pu- ' quaeque/ v. 270. ' Acie ' is the reading of 

tatio' or * pampinatio.' ' Novis frondibus' Med. a m. pr., Rom., and others, with F^ 

is probably the ablative. Comp. Lucr. bus, Gramm. 1 ; others have ' ades.' The 

3. 449, " Inde ubi robustis adolevit viribus origin of the oorrection, which is older than 
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Carpendae manibus frondes, interque legendae. 

Inde ubi iam yalidis amplexae stirpibus ulmos 

Exierint, tunc stringe comas, tunc braccbia tonde ; 

Ante reformidant fernmi ; tum denique dura 

Exerce inperia, et ramos compesce fluentis. 370 

Texendae saepes etiam et pecus omne tenendum, 
Praecipue dum £rons tenera inprudensque laborum ; 
Cui super indignas liiemes solemque potentem 
Silvestres uri adsidue capreaeque sequaces 
Inludunt, pascuntur oves avidaeque iuvencae. 375 

Frigora nee tantum cana concreta pruina, 



the tinie of Serv., ia obvious. 'Temptanda' 
may perhapsimplya dangerous ezperiment. 

366.] ' Interlegendae/ picked out. 

367.] * Stirpibos ' is the reading of the 
best.MSS. Others have * viribus/ which 
is found as a seoond reading in Med. 

368.] ' Exierint/ shot up. Comp. v. S\, 
** Ezüt ad caelum . . . arbos.^' The Med. and 
Rom. ha?e < tunc ;* othcr MSS. have ' tum.' 

369.] ' Tum denique ' here = * tum de- 
mnm :' ' douque ' answering to * ante ' 
here as to ' antea ' in Cic. ad Fam. 9. 14, 
" Tantum aocessit ad eum amorem, ut mihi 
nunc denique amare videar, antea dilexisse." 

370.] 'Then is the time to set up a 
Btrong govemment, and keep down the 
luzurianoe of the boughs.' With the meta- 
phor in 'inperia/ comp. I. 99. For 
' fluentis ' Rom. has * yalentis.' 

371—3970 'The cattle should be kept 
from the rines when young. Buffaloes and 
roes are worse enemies to them than 
soorching heat or küling cold. Henoe the 
goat has been irom time immemorial sacri- 
2ced to Bacchus, both in Attica, at the 
Dionysia, and in our Italian vintage-rejoic- 
ings.' 

371«] 'Tenendum/ here not 'shut in,' 
but ' shut out.' Comp, the double meaning 
of tlpytiv and * aroere.' Rom. and another 
HS. have ' tnendum,' which has a different 
sense : see on y. 195. Pal. adds * est.' 

372.] ' Laborum,' ■* triab.' Comp. v. 
343above, note. 

. 373.] ' Super,' * besides,' not * more 
than.' The comparison comes in v. 376. 
'Indignas:' Serv. on E. 10. 10, quotes 
* indignas turris ' from Ennius in the sense 
of ' magnas.' If this is true, which without 
the oontezt it may be unsafe to assume on 
^e authority of Serv., the idea must be 
ihat of immoderateness, already noticed in 
the case of ' inprobus.' It may here how* 
fver be very well ezplained with reference 



to the tendemess of the young vine, and 
rendered * cruel.' The plural * hiemes' may 
mean either winters or winter weather, just 
as 'soles' may mean either summers or 
sunny days. There is the same doubt in 
Hör. 3 Od. 1. 32. * Solemque potentem :' 
comp. 1. 92, "rapidive potentia solis." We 
may render * oppressive ' or * tyrannous.' 

374.] * Uri :' the * urus ' was properly 
a wild animal mentioned by Caesar (B. G. 
6. 28) and Pliny (8. 16) as a native of the 
Hercynian forest in Germany. Here and 
in 3. 532 the name is applied to the buffa- 
loes of Italy. * Caprae,' not * capreae,' is 
the reading of Rom., Med., and other MSS., 
but it seems more like the manner of Virgil, 
to keep the arch-offender, the goat, to the 
last (v. 380), and then to indicate bis crime 
rather than mention it plainly, at the same 
time that the description of bis punishment 
and the attendant drcumstances keeps htm 
prominently before the reader's mind. See 
notes on 3. 237** E. 6. 29. For the fond- 
ness of roes for vines, comp. Hör. 2 S. 4. 
43, " Vinea submittit capreas non semper 
edulis." * Sequaces ' means * persecuting,' 
at the same time that it seems to give 
a picture of the deer climbing the rock, 
as it were, after the vine, which cannot 
escape even there. With the reading 

* caprae ' Wagn. well comp. E. 2. 64, *' Flo- 
rentem cytisum sequitur lasciva capella." 

370.] ' Inludunt,'disportthemselve8with 
it. * Pascuntur,* &c. : the commentators 
repeat ' quam ' from * cui ;' but the pas- 
sage is probably parallel to w. 207, 208 
(note), the only difference being the ab- 
sence of the conjunction here which is 
found there. 

376.] Comp. Lucr. 3. 20, "nix acri 
concreta pruina." Virgil, in borrowing the 
ezpression, has rather awkwardly changed 

* nix ' into ' frigora,' which can hardiy be 
Said to b^ ooi^ealed by frost. 'No cold 
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Aut gravis incumbeiiB acopulis arentibiis aestas, 
Quantum illi nocuere greges, durique yenenuin 

Dentis et admorso signata in stirpe cicatrix. 

Non aliam ob culpam Baccho caper omnibus aris 380 
Gaeditur et yeteres ineunt proecaenia ludi, 
Praemiaque ingenüs pagos et compita oixoiiiii 
Thesidae poBoerey atqne inter pocula laeti 
Mollibus in pratis unctos saloere per utres. 

ihat hoar frost ever oongealed, no nimmer nme time we maj aay thaft in * pnemia,' as 

that ever smote heavily on the pcrdüng in ' ntres,' the goat, t]ifnig]& ndther ex- 

rodcs, has been so fotal to it as the horda, pretaed nor nndentood gnunmatically, is 

and the Tenom of their sharp tooth, and the allnded to. ' Ingenüs ' ia taken by Heyne 

wonnd impressed on the stem that they and othera as ' men of genina.' * Ingenia ' 

haye gnawed to the quick/ may mean aimply ' genioa/ 'men of genina/ 

377*] 'Scopolia:' referring totheyine- or *worka of genina;' and wbero tbiee 

yarda on the terraced rocka. So ▼.522, ahadesof meaningareao dose and aoeqnaUy 

" Mitis in aprida ooqnitnr vindemia aaxis." applicable, it seema impoaaible to aay poai- 

378.] The commentatora do not aay tively which waa nppermost in the writer'a 

whether ' illi ' ia to be taken aa nominatiTe mind. * Ingeniia ' waa fbund by Pierina '* in 

with * gregea/ or aa dative after ' nocuere.' all the oldest MSS. which he ezamined " 

The latter seema neater. ' Venenum den- (tnduding, I preanme, Rom.), and waa 

tia :' comp. y. 196, "urentia culta capellaa." rightly preferred by bim on the gromd of 

379.] It aeema doubtful whether * ad ' aenae to the old reading ' ingeatia,' wUeh, 

in ' admordeo ' intenaifiesi as in ' adamo/ whether oonatmctod wfth ' pagoa»' or (in 

or weakens, as apparenüy in ' aoddo/ in the form < ingentea ') with ' Theddae,' would 

which latter caae the piepodtion mi^t be eqnally awkward. Heins, howerer, le- 

dther denote near oompletion, or have a marks that bis MSS. teil a diflerent atory, 

local force, * bitten about/ not ' Intten and ' ingentis ' certainly appears in Med., 

through.' There is great yariety in the aa giyen by Fogginins. Both readings are 

MSS. in the reading of the word ; e. g. recognized by Philarg. ' Plagoa et oom- 

Med. a m. pr. gives * a morso/ which a later pita/ the scene of tibie ' Fbganalia ' and 

band has altered into 'a morsu/ the copyist, * Compitalia/ appear to be the Roman equi- 

as Heyne suggests, perhaps stumbling at yalent of cor' dypov^. Comp. Hör. 1 Bp. 

the gender. * Stirps,' the stock of a tree, 1. 49, '* Quis drcum pagos et circum com- 

appears to be masculine in Virgil, as in pita pugnaz Magna coronari oontemnat 

Ennius and Pacuyias.. Olympia ?" Bat it would be hazardons to 

380.] For thecustom, see Varro, R. R. 1 . 2, presume that Virgil aocnratdy distingnished 
and Ovid's translation of the well-known between the yarions Dionysiac festiyals. 
lines of Eyenus, Fast. 1. 353. The reason < Caper ' seems to point to rpayt^ia, and 
assigned is probably fictitious, as appears * pagos ' to the common deriyation of K^fu^ 
from the fact that the goat, though it lia from fcw/if|. It is possible, too, that 
gnawed the oliye, was especialljr ibrbidden the poet may confuse the two andmit ac- 
te be offered to Pallas. ' Omnibus ans,' as counts of the origin of rpayfi^la— that 
we ahould say, ' uniyersally.' from the sacrifioe of the goat, and that 

381.] 'Et' couples its clause with the from the custom of giying tiie goat as s 

yerbal only, not with the adyerbial part of prize. 

the clause preoeding. * Proscaenia,' irpo- 383.] ' Theddae :' the AthenianB are 

ainiviovt is the same as XoytXoVt or ' the called Qtiaiiiai by Sophodea, Oed. CoL 

stage;' cxrivfi bdng < the scene.' Dict. 1067, and 9i}ffcwcT'^otbyAesdiyln8,Enm. 

Ant. * Theatrum.' 462. Comp, also Enm. 1026. * Inter po- 

382.] Heyne to carry * non aliam ob cnla laeti,' * in their drunken jollity.' We 

culpam ' through the sentence and preserye need not press * inter ' so as to mean ' in 

the continuity, takes ' praemia ' to be in the intenrals of drinking.' Persins has 

apposition to * caprum ' understood. But ' inter pocula ' 1. 30, ' inter yina ' 3. 100. 

thu is too artifidal ; the words ' yeteres ' In poculis ' occurs Cic de Sen. 14. 

ineunt proscaenia ludi' interyene, and a 384.] 'Unctoe aaluere per ntrea,' tiie 

digiesdon ia ineyitable at y. 385. At the c{ffKwXiaff/töc, or game of dandng on the 
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Nee non Ausonii, Troia gens missay ooloni 385 

Ycrsibus incomptis ludunt risuque soluto, 

Oraque corticibus sumunt horrenda cayatis. 

Et te, Bacchcy yocant per oarmina laeta, tibique 

Oscilla ex alta suspendunt mollia piniu 

Hmc omnis largo pubescit vinea fetu, 390 

Conplentor yallesque cavae saltusque proAindi, 

Et quocmnque deus circum caput egit honestiun. 

Ergo rite suum Baccho dicemiis honorem 

Carfoinibus patriis lancesque et liba feremus, 

oOed ddn of the he-goat which had been more mystic natnre, which sapposes the 

sacriiioed. DicL Ant. dirKiilkta, rites of Bacchus to ffjrmbolize the purifica- 

385.] This and the ibUowing lines ap- tion of the bouI, the swingingof the < oscilla' 

pear to refer to the * Fesoennina licentia ' representing the third and highest of the 

(Hör. 2 Ep. 1. 140) aller the vintage, and three modes of physical purification, by 

not^ the liberalia at Rome on the ]3th of water, by fire, and by air. * Mollia ' is ex- 

Mardu It is not neoessary to take y. 390 plained by Heyne and others as = * mobi- 

as refer r in g to a particalar year. ' Troia lia/ * easily swayed by the wind/ * waving :' 

gens missa ' is a' foreshadowing of the but it may be donbted whether any parallel 

Aeneidy at the same time that it intimates instance can be addooed, though a similar 

here ÜuA the ItaUan festivities are not bor- sense is given by some to ** pUentis moUi- 

rowed from Greece. * bus," A. 8. 666. The word is doubtless a 

386.] * Yersibns inoomptis/ perhaps the derivative of * moveo :' but its physical 

'* bonidiu Hie Satumins numerus " of sense appears to be restricted to things the 

Horaoe, 2 Ep. l. 157f which, whatever may parts of which yield to the touch. Perhaps 

have been its predse nature, a question then we shall do better to understand the 

about which there is a very great variety of word with Mr. Yates in Dict. A., ' osdl- 

opinion, too great to be even glanced at lum ' of the beautiful, mild, and propitions 

here, appears to have been the national ezpression of the god's face, like * caput 

metre at Italy before the introduction of honestum.' Ladewig assumes that the * os- 

the metres of Greece ; though even this is dlla ' were of wax : but the one mentioned 

dispated by some, who maintain that no in Dict. A. is of white marble, though in 

one Idnd of metre was designated by the a rustic festival we may suppose that some 

qpithet, whidi they oonsider to have been a commoner material would be used. 
term of as vagne and genial application as 390.] ' Pubescit :' comp. Theoer. 5. 109, 

*inoomptu8' hera, as we should say *old Mif fuv XktßdcfivOi rag dfiwtXoQ' ivri 

worid.' yäp hßai, 

387.] ' Corticibus cavatis ' is tiie ablative 391.] ' Conplentur,' 'teem.' Lucretius 

of the materiaL Comp. 1. 262, ** cavat uses the word of the conception of women. 

arfoore untres." ' Os ' for the mask, like There seems no suffident reason to re- 

vp^ffiiMrov. strict the description in this line to vine- 

388.] ' Per carmina laeta ' may be either yards, though such a restriction would ac- 

' in tha oonrse of,' 'as they sing eiadhymns,' cord with tv. 4 foll., which are somewhat 

or ' invoke you by glad hymns.' paraUel. 

880.] ' Oscilla ' (dim. of <os' through 392.] «Honestum,' «comely.' On the 

' oscnlom ') were fitces of Bacchus which beauly attributed to the Greek Bacchus, see 

wero hnng on trees that they might tum Dict. B. * Dionysus.' The look of Bacchus 

evcry waj with the wind in order to spread fertilizes the oountry, as that of Jupiter 

fertility every way. See Dict. Ant. *Oscil- (A. 1 . 2ö5) cahns the sky. 
lum,' wberearepresentationofthe * oscilla' 393.] 'Honorem,' for a hymn, as for a 

is given from an andent gem. Serv. men- sacrifice A. 1. 53, ''ans inponet honorem." 
tions various opinions, one of them oon- 394.] ' Patriis,' to show that the Roman 

necting * osdlla ' with the Attic al&pa worship of Bacchus was time-honoured as 

(Dict. A.^, a festival which seems to have well as the Greek ; comp. v. 386, " Troia 

been ohikv wpbg AtAwvaov^ another of a gens missa." It may also imply the use- 
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Et ductus comu stabit saoer hircuB ad aram, 395 

Pinguiaque in yeribus torrebimus exta columis. 

Est etiam ille labor curandis vitibus alter, 

Chi numquam exbausti satis est : namque omne quot annis 
Terque quaterque solum scmdendam, glaebaque yersis 
Aetemum frangenda bidentibns ; omne leyandum 400 
Fronde nemus. Bedit agricolis labor actus in orbem, 

Atque in se sua per vestigia volvitor annus. 

of the national measnre: see on ▼. 386. Gieek. Wund. comp. Tlrac. 1. 3, ^9X0? H 

* Lances ' probably for the ' exta,' as in v. /loi icai rSSt . . . vpi yäp crA. 
194. Othen aappose a hendiadys, ' liba 309.] It seema doabitfal whether both 

fai landbus.' ' Liba :' Ov. F. 3. 761» these danaea are to be ondentood of tbe 

" Melle pater (Baocbos) froitor : liboque ' bidena,' the pronga of whidi are naed to 

infoaa calenti Iure repertöri Candida mella looaen the gronnd, the bade, 'irersis,' to 

damna.'' Thia however ia said of the übe- break the doda so tamed up, or wh^her 

ralia. a distinction is intended between pkmghing 

395.] 'Ductus/ implyingthattheanimal and hoeiiig» the former of whidi processes 

was led, not dragged, whidi was unlucky, is to be freqnently repeated, the latiternev« 

and ' stabit ' (comp. ' statuo/ ' constituo ') intermitted. Sapposing the diatmction to 

are words appropriate to sacrifioe, tbough be meant, Yirgil will be speaking of the two 

we need not snppose with the commentators kinds of vineyarda, calcnlatnd reapectivdy 

that their use here necessarily denotes that for plonghing and digging : see on 7« 355. 

the offering would be propitions. ' Sacer/ ' Sdndere ' is commonly naed of the plongh, 

*devoted.' 1.50., 3. 160. CoL 4. 4 says that the nun- 

396.] * Colamis:' Serv. says that hazel ber of times the seil onght to be looaened 

spits were used becanse the hazd was in- cannot be defined — ^the more tiie better. 
jnrioos to the vine. Comp. v. 299. 401.] * Nemus ' like ' sQvis,' v. 404» and 

397 — 419.] ' The dressing of the vine is perhaps * umbra,' v. 410, seems to be used 

an interminable labour : the ground has con- of the supporting trees in the * arbustum,' 

stantly to be broken up : when the leaves as in v. 308 abo?e. It may be doubted 

are shed the work of pruning begins : fast- whether * laber actus ' is to be taken with 

enings have to be provided : and when Heyne and others of past laboor, the same 

pruning and tying up are over, you haye tasks recurring yearly, or * actus' connected 

still to use the hoe, and still live in dread of with ' in orbem,' ' moving in a ring.' In 

storms.' VT. 516 foll. we haye the other aide of the 

397*] * Curandis :' this word is used by picture, the constant snccession of the firuits 

Cato, R. R. 33, for all the Operations subse- of the husbandman's toil. 
quent to planting — * dressing.' ' Alter ' 402 ] ' Atque :' this is one of those in- 

must refer to what has just gone before, stances where the copulative is employed in 

' Terendae sepes etiam,' &c. With the the place of a conjunction denoting a more 

first words of the line comp. 3. 425. special connezion. Perhaps the largest num- 

398.] ' Ezhausti :' the partidple is con- ber of these instances is where the relation 

strued Uke a Substantive. As Serv. says, 'ez- intended is that of time, <et' or 'atque' 

hausti' = 'ezhaustionis.' Comp, suchusages Standing in the place of ' cum.' Here it is 

as '* Prius quam indpias consulto ; et ubi that of accordanoe, ' atque ' having the force 

oonsulueris mature facto opus est," Sali, of ' even as.' Comp, the use of * atque ' in 

Cat 1. In prose we might have had ' cttius comparisons, and in such expreadons as 

numquam satis ezhaustum est.' But here, ' simul atque.' The usage is one which be- 

apparently for the sake of poetic Variation, longs to the ante-logical period of language, 

the partidple instead of being the predicate whenoe it is naturally adopted by the poets. 

is made the genitive, while the labour is in Here we may say that the sense is as though 

a manner personified and made the exacting the clauses had been inverted, — < The year 

power. 'Which is never satisfied by ez- rolls round and the husbandman's labours 

haustion.' * Namque ' is used here in a come round again with it.' Comp, the 

sense approaching that of ita cognate Greek Iviavröc, as ezplained by Plato (Ciat. 

'nempe.' So yag is used after a pronoun in p. 410 d), and the less questioiiable ezpla- 
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Ac iam olim seras posuit cum Tinea frondes 
Frigidus et silvis aqidlo decussit honorem^ 
Iam tmn acer curas yenientem extendit in qt^tititti 405. 
Rufiticns, et cnrvo Satumi dente relictam 
Persequitur vitem attondens fingitque putando. 
Primus humimi fodito, primus devecta cremato 
Sarmenta, et yallos primus sub tecta referto ; 
Postremns metito. Bis vitibus ingruit umbra ; 410 

Bis segetem densis obduennt sentibus berbae ; 

nstion of ' anniis * as originally meaning a tando :' Col. (4. 4) indades nnider this term 

ring. Yarias had said of the world *' sua ihe ' abiaqueatio/ which consisted in laying 

86 Tolventis in vestigia" (fab. ine. l, Rib- open the roots and cutting away all within 

beck). a foot and a half of the sorface. Gerda 

403.] ' Iam olim :' the choice seems to He however understands * attondens ' here of 

between f aking * iam olim ' togetiier as equi- ' abiaqueatio.' 

yalent to 'iamdudum' and to 'iam tnm' 408.] Dig^ngwas oonstantly to go on, 

below (comp. iraXai), and oonnecting *olim ' so that he that began first would do best : 

with * cum/ in the sense of * illo tempore carting away and boming the branches is 

cnm/as in Plaut. Trin. 2. 4. ]22/'Primum an occapation which suits no one time 

omnium, olim terra quem proscinditur In more than other, and so the sooner it is 

qninto quoqne snloo moriuntur boves/' and done the better ; the vine-poles, if allowed 

like^^olunnbi/' A. 5. 125. Eachway seems to remain out, would suffer from tiie 

open to some objection. ' Olim ' for * du- weatber. Taubm. quotes Cato 5, who 

dum ' is apparently post-Augustan ; while lays down as a general mle " Opera omnia 

' olim cum ' appears to be used for indefinite, matnre conficias face : nam res rustica sie 

not for definite occurrences. Comp, how- est : si unam rem sero feceris, opera omnia 

ever ' cum oUm/ 3. 302. ' Posuit/ * has sero feceris." On the other band, the 

shed.' Comp. 3. 437r '-'positis novus ex- more thoroughly ripe the grapes, as 

UTÜs." Keightley says, the better the wine. 

404.] This line is borrowed from Varro 409.] ' Sarmenta/ the prunings of the 

Atacinus, aeoording to Senr. Horace has yine. Festus derives the word from an 

the same phrase, perhaps from the same andent verb ' sarpo/ * to prune/ probably 

source, Epod. 11. 6, *'December silyis connected with apn-ij. In a secondary sense 

honorem decntit." it is used simply for the branches of the 

406.] For'rusticus'Rom.has'agricola.' vine. 'Devecta/ as in v. 207* 'Vallos/ 

'Curro Satumi dente :* Saturn was regularly ' the Tine-poles.* Varro, R. R. 1. 8, '* Ibi 

represented with a pruning-knife in bis dominus simul ac yidit occipitium yinde- 

fiuid. Juv. 13. 39 represents him as as- roiatoris furcillas redudt hibematum in 

sumingitafter bis ezpulsionfrx>m bis throne, tecta, ut sine sumptu earum opera altero 

* Dens ' is used of any curred implement. anno uti possit.'' It would seem at first 
See Foroellini. 'Relictam' may be either sight that 'yallos' must refer to espalier 

* stripped of its foliage ' (for which howeyer yines. But comp. vy. 358—36] , where 
it is difficnlt to find an exaet parallel), or, as ' sudes' is oonvertible with ' vallos.' 

Senr. takes it, the Tine which he has left, in 410.] ' Metito,' of vines, like * seges,' 

other words ' he retnms to the vine.' ' serere,' ' semina.' Heyne. Comp. 4. 231, 

407*] ' Persequitur ' like ' insectabere ' where ' messis' is used of oollecting honey. 

of exterminating weeds, 1. 155, 'insequitur' 'Bis:' in spring and autumn. 'Umbra' 

of following up sowing by levelling the soil, may refer to the shade of the elm or other 

ib. 105. It is coneeiyable however that supporting tree. Col. 4. 27 howeyer uses 

yirgH may have wished to Imitate the Greek ' umbras conpescere,' speaking of the fo- 

nse of duiTtXsip with a partidple. ' Fingit- liage of the vine. 

que putando:' comp. A. 6. 80, " fingitque 411.] 'Segetem,' *the vineyard,' or 

premendo/' 'moulds it to bis will.' The 'perhaps the yines. 'Obducunt' is rather 

word is si^edally used of clay moulded by for the former. ' Sentibus,' ' briars.' 

the potter. Comp. Pers. 3. 24, "Nunc, ' Herbae' must be used in a wide sense, 

nunc properandus et acri Fingendns sine as in Cic. De Div. 1. 34, " Herbae aaperae 

fine Tota," and the word ' fig^us.' ' Pn- et agrestes." The weeding (' runcatio'Jf 
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Dums uterque labor : laudato ingentia rara, 

Exiguum colito. Neo non etiam aspera msci 

Yimina per silyaiii, et ripis fluvialis arundo 

Gaeditur, incultique exercet cura salicti. 415 

lam vinctae vites, iam falcem arbusta reponiint, 

lam canit efPectos extremus Tinitor antes : 

SoUicitanda tamen telliiSy pulyisque movenduSy 

Et iam maturis metuendus luppiter uvis. 

uppetn to ha^e taken place at tiie mne cat for tying ap tbe Tine. 

times as the pmning. 416w] * Salicti :' comp. 1. 265, ** Ant 

412.] * Uterque labor:' not the double Amerina parat lentae retinacula yiti." *In- 

labour in spring and antumn, but the culti ' would seem to show that the * cura ' 

double labour of ' pampinatio' and * mn- can be only that of cutting them : but the^ 

catio.' ' Laudato . . . colito :' the form of also required prunitag, Piiny 17« 20. 

the ezpression is evidently taken from 416.] ' Reponunt ' = * reponi einunt.' 

Hesiod, Works 643, N^' dXiyriv alviiVf The language passes from prec^t to the 

/AiyäXy ^ ivi ^opria OioOat, where it is ÜTeliness of narraüve. 

not easy to see the point of the epigram. 417*] This is the reading of Rom. 

Here the point is obvious, the larger estate and Med. restored by Wagn. Heyne, 

bdng < prima fade' the best, and large with all the edd. after the Aldine, gires 

estates being the fiuhion in Italy, as we ' eztremos effoetus,' which la ^parently 

leam from Pliny 18. 6, who complains found in Pal. The MSS. exhibit great 

that in his time the ' latifundia ' had variety, ringing changes on the order of 

ruined Italy. 'Laudato' does not itself the words, on 'effoetus' and 'effectus,' 

mean ' reiidto ;' if it did there would be no and on the terminations ' os' and ' us.' 

force in the antithesis. Still the same It is not dear whether 'antes' means 

feeling is at the root of this use of the 'lines' or 'plots.' That it denotes some 

Word and that of kvaivtiv in Gr. singly regulär order appears from Cato, De Re 

for to dedine, the feeling, namdy, which Militari, quoted by Philarg., " Pedites qua- 

appears in cur use of the word ' compll- tuor agminibus equites duobus antibus 

ment.' The connezion here is that as the duces." 'Effectes,' 'completed.' So Quinct. 

work is so exacting, a small estate is better 10. 5 opposes ' materia effecta ' to ' in- 

than a large one. Col. 1. 3, §§ 8 foU., choata.' The rows are said to be oom- 

after quoting these words of Virgil, says, pleted because the vine-dresser has been 

" Quippe acutissimam gentem Poenos through all and done what is necessary for 

dixisse convenit, imbedlliorem agrum each. ' Extremus,' ' the last.' Ck>mp. v. 

quam agricolam esse debere, quoniam, 410, "Postremusmetito." The vine-dresser 

cum Sit coUuctandum cum eo, si fundus sings like the 'frondator,' £. 1. 57. 

praevaleat, allidi dominum. Nee dubium 418.] 'Tamen:' 'after all this work is 

quin minus reddat laxus ager non recte done you will still have to stir the ground,' 

cultus, quam angustus eximie." He &c. The 'pulveratio' appears tohave been a 

speaks of the old ROman feeling against distinct process founded on the belief that 

ftividing conquered lands among a few, dust was benefidal to yines. Palladiu8(Mart. 

" nee magis quia superbum videbatur 7) says that the process requires repeating 

tantum lod detinere, quam quia ilagi- at the beginning of every month from March 

tiosum, quos hostis profugiendo desolasset tili October. Pliny (17. 22) says, " Fos- 

agros, noyo more d?em Romanum supra done pulverem exdtatum contra soles ne- 

Tires patrimonii possidendo deserere ;" and bulasque prodesse." Comp, also Col. Arb. 

contrasts the modern practice, " praepo- 12. This notion may be referred to in the 

tentium, qui possident finis gentium, qüos next line, as ' metuendus' of course implies 

ne circamire equis quidem valent, sed pro- that precautions must be taken. 
culcandos pecudibus, et Tastandos ac popu-* 419.] It may be doubted whether 'me- 

landos feris derelinquunt, aut occupatos tuendus uvis ' here, like ' apibus metuenda,' 
nexu dvium et ergastulis tenent." . 4. 37, mtons ' an object of terror to the 

413.] ' Rusd,' butchers' broom. But- grapes,' or ' an object of terror [to the 

chers*' broom, reeds, and willows are to be yine- dresser] /or the grapes.' 
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Contra non ulla est oleis cultiira ; neque illae 420 

Procurvam exspectant falcem rastrosque tenacis^ 
Cum semel haefiemiit arvis aurasque tulerunt ; 
Ipsa satis tellus, cam dente recluditor unco^ 
Sufficit humorem et grayidas cum yomere fruges. 
Hoc pinguem et pladtam Faci nutritor oliyam. 425 

Foma quoque, ut primmn trmicos sensere yalentis 
Et Tiris habuere suas, ad sidera raptim 
Vi propria nitmitur opisque Iiaud indiga nostrae. 
Neo minus interea f etu nemns omne gra yescit, 
.Sangoineisque inculta rabent aviaria bacis. 430 

420—425.] * Olives on the oontfary Üaa only/ * Üaa will be enough/ espedally 

want no tenduig, when onoe fiorly started. mb * pmguem et pUtdiam Faci ' seem to ex- 

Plough the groundy and it will do all for press tbe effect of ' nutritor ' (** nutritor ut 

them/ pinguis sit,'' &c. E. 6. 4 note). * Do this, 

420.] ' Non ulla' is a rhetorical ex- and rear the olive to the fatness wbich 

aggeration. They do not need the same makes it Peaoe's dariing/ ' Nutritor :' a 

oonatant attention aa the vine. aolitary instance of the deponent * nu- 

421.] 'Tenads/'tearinguptheground/ trior,' which however Priscian 8. 798 

like the * bidoia.' dedares to have been in use among the 

422.] ' Haeaerunt arvis :' when they have older writers. 

been onoe transplanted from the * semina- 426 — 428.] ' Fruit trees too, when they 

rium/ Heyne. *Aurasque tulerunt:' so "oon- have got their strength, take care of them- 

temnere ▼entos/* y. 360. Comp, also ▼▼. selbes.' 

332 — 335. The meaning here is when they 426.] The metaphor seems to be from 

are stnmg enongh to weather the breezes. ■ an adult man feeling bis limbs strong under 

423.] ' Satis,' the dat. of ' sata,' put for bim. It is carried on through the rest of 

oliyes, as for Tinos abore, y. 350. There the sentence. 

seems no ground for making a distinction 427.] ' Raptim ' == * rapide.' See on 1. 

between 'dente unoo' and * yomere.' ' Dens' 409. With tiie sense comp. yy. 80 foll. 

may stand for ' yomer/ as we haye " yomeris 428.] ' Que ' couples the adverbial sub- 

dentem," 1. 262. Comp. ' dentale.' stantiye with the adverbial adjective. Comp. 

424.] ' Cum yomere :' ' cum ' seems here A. 6. 640, " Largior hie campos aether et 

to ezpress dose oonnezion not so much of lumine vestit Purpureo." * Que ' is how- 

time as of causation, a sense which may be ever ömitted by some MSS., induding Rom. 

illustrated by the opposite ' sine.' Wemight 429— 457<] ' The forest trees have their 

say ' as sure as the ploughshare is put in uses too, the small as well as the great, so 

the ground.' Some read ' quum yomere,' that men may well take beart and cnltivate 

sc. ' reduditur,' making an antithesis be- them — nay, they are even worthier than the 

tween Monte unco,' which they Interpret yine, which may be a curse as well as a 

* bidente ' and * yomere.' But this is very blessing.' 

flat, and no Opposition can be imagined be- 429.] * Nee minus :' equally with the 

tweon ' humorem ' and ' gravides fruges.' trees tiiat have been named. ' Interea,' 

CoL (5. 9, § 12) bowever recommends the while man is occupied with other things ; 

use both of the ploogh and of the ' bidens.' so in the next line * inculta ' is emphatic. 

In the same chapter he gives a precept (§ 15), There seems to be no referenoe to the * ar- 

"Nam yeteris proyert>ü meminisse oon- bu8tum'in'nemus,'aswemightbetempted 

venit ; eum, qui aret olivetum, rogare fruc- to suppose from w. 308, 323, 401. The 

tum ; qui sterooret, exorare ; qui cMdat (pu- word appears to be used generally of the 

tet) cog^e." trees of äie forest in their natural uncolti- 

426.] ' Hoc ' is generally taken * on tius vated state, as man is aiterwards recom- 

account,' like r^ in Homer, a usage found mended to give them the benefit of cnlture. 

in Lucretius and Horaoe ; but I greaüy pre- * Fetu . . . gravesdt ;' imitated from Lucr. l. 

fer understanding it vrith Benson and Mar- 253, " crescunt ipsae fetuque gravantmr." 

tyn, * by this/ sc * arando,' ' with this and 430.] ' Aviaria,' properly an artifidal 
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Tondentur cytisi, taedas sflya alta ministrat, 

Pascunturque ignes noctumi et lumina fundiint. 

Et dubitant homines serere atque inpendcre curam ? 

Quid maiora sequar P salices humilesque genestae> 

Aut illae pecori frondcm aut pastoribus umbras 435 

Sufficiunt, saepemque satis et pabula melli. 

Et iuvat undantem buxo spectare Cytorum 

Naryciaeque picis lucos, iuvat arva videre 

Non rastris, bominum non ulli obnoxia curae. 

Ipsae Caucasio steriles in yertice silvae, 440 

Quas animosi Euri adsidue franguntque feruntque, 

place for tarne birds, here the woods. Comp. 435.] * Ant illae :' Senr. says that many 

Lncr. 1.18," Frondiferasque domos avium " in his time read * Et tiliae.' For the pleo- 

for * Silvas.' ' Sanguineis i* such as the nastic use of the pronoun comp. amoDg other 

eider, £. 10. 27, &c. passsges A. 6. 593, Hör. 4 Od. 9. 51. 

431.] 'Tondentur,' 'form food for cat- 'Pastoribns umbras/ E. 2. 8 note. Med« 

tle.' "Tondent dumeta iuvenci," 1. 15. and others have ' umbram.' 

For the fact comp. £. 1. 79. 'Taedas,' 436.] ' Satis,' probably induding planta- 

torches of pine-wood, so that ' alta ' is ap- tions. ' Saepemque satis et pabula melli :' 

propriate. comp. E. 1. 54, 55, " Hie tibi quae semper 

432.] 'Pascunturque ignes noctumi et vidno ab limite saepes Hyblaeis apibus 

lumina fundunt ' is a poetical ampliiication florem depasta salicti." ' Pabula inelli ' 

of 'taedas ministrat.' It may be questioned not for ' pabula apibus,' but a poeüc oon- 

whether' ignes 'mean'torcblights'or'iires.' fusion of 'pabula apibus' and 'materiam 

'Noctumi' and * lumina ' may seem to point melli.' 

to the former ; but the parallel words " Urit * 437*] Virgil continues his ennmeration 
odoratam noctuma in lumina cedram," A. of the uses of the various forest trees, but 
7. 13, apparently refer to iires, as is shown is led to adopt a different mode of ezpres- 
by their original, Hom. Od. 5. 59. At the sion, as if he were not thinldng of the pro- 
same time it must be bome in mind that ducts yielded by box or pitch trees, but of 
the custom of kindling fires for the sake of the mere pleasure of looking at them as 
light by night (see Hom. II. 9. 467 foll.) they flourish in their most congenial spots, 
belongs rather to the heroic age than to and reflecting that nature does all this un- 
Yirgirs day. aided, so that art may help to do more. 

433.] This line is wanting in Med. Its Gerda quotes (rom Eustathius a saying vv" 

meaning seems to be when nature offers ^ov (ig KvTwpov rjyayfQ, one of Üie many 

so much to the planter and cultivator, equivalents of our'carrying coals to-New- 

can man hesitate to plant and cultivate ? castle.' So Catull. 4. 13, " Cytore buxifer." 

Heyne justly says " Sententia versum ab- 438.] ' Naryciae ' for Locrian, Naryda 

solvens facile excidere potait. Versus per being a town of Opuntian Locris, the motiier 

se est praedaras." With the structure of country of the Italian Locri. Comp. A. 3. 

it comp. A. 1. 48o 6. 8O7. 399, " lUic Narycii posuemnt moenia Lo- 

434.] ' Quid maiora sequar :' Wagn. con- crL" Brattian pitch is mentioned by Pliny 

tends that the conjunctive in direct interro- 14. 20 ; as also by a SchoL on this pas- 

gations cannot refer to a thing which the sage quoted by Heinsius on Ovid. Remed. 

Speaker has already begun to do ; in such 264. ' Pids/ i. e. ' piceae.' The tree is 

cases he says the indicative is used, as in A. identiiied by Keightiey with the firs from 

2. 101, " Sed quid ego haec autem ne(]ui- the description of Pliny 16. 10. 

quam ingrata revolvo ? " If this be true, we 440.] ' Steriles' opp.to * frugiferae.' Comp, 

must either understand by ' maiora ' greater v. 79. ' Caucasio in vertice ' gives the pic- 

things than have been mentioned already, tare of wildness. S<a:abo(ll, p. 497)8peaks 



or suppose that ' sequar ' denotes a more de- of Caucasus as covered with woods. 
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Dant alios aliae fetus, dant utile ligntun 

N avigiis pinos, domibus cedminque cupressosque ; 

Hinc radios trivere rötis, hinc tympana plaustris 

Agricolae, et pandas ratibus posuere carinas ; 445 

Viminibus salices fecundae, frondibus ulmi, 

At myrtus yalidis bastilibus et bona belle 

Comus ; Ituraeos taxi torquentur in arcus ; 

Nee tiliae leves aut tomo rasile buxum 

Non formam accipiimt ferroque cavantur acute ; 450 

Nee non et torrentem undam levis innatat alnus, 

Missa Pado ; nee non et apes examina condunt 

Corticibusque cayis vitiosaeque ilicis alveo. 

metaphoricaL Comp. Ovid, Amor. 1. 6. ** quo cornea summo Virgolta et densis 

51y ** inpulsa est animoso ianua yento ;" hastüibus horrida myrtus." * Frondibus :' 

Statios, Theb. 9. 459, ** animosaque surgit comp. Cato 6, " Ulmos serito— uti frondem 

Tempestas ;" 7* 87« '* pontumque iacentem ovibus et bubus habeas." Serv. speaks of 

Exanimis iam volvit hiemps." ' Frangunt- another punctaation, * Viminibas salices, 

que feruntque :' an analogous ezpression to fecundae frondibus ulmi/ which Heyne pre- 

' agere et ferre.' For ' ferre ' in the same fers ; but the present pointing is simpler, 

sense without 'agere' comp. A. 2. 374/ and not less rhythmical. Comp. 1.453/' Cae- 

" Alii rapiant incensa feruntque Pergama." ruleus pluviam denuntiat, igneus Euros/' 

442.] * Fetus/ * products.' The word is where the same doubt might be raised. 

probably antithetic to * steriles.' Connect 4470 '^^^ construction is * myrtus et 

' utile navigüs.' VitruTins reoommends the bona hello comus fecundae validis hastili- 

cedar and cypress for their durability, saying bus.' So in 1 . 58 the verb is carried on from 

that the bittemess of their sap b antiseptic, one part of a sentence to the other, though 

2. 9., 7« 3. they are separated by ' at.' * Bona hello ' 

443^] ' Cedrosque ' was the reading be- occurs at the end of a line in Lucilius (30. 

fore Hdns., while on the other hand some 37, ed. Gerlach). 

MSS. give ' cupressumque.' 448.] ' Ituraeos :' Cic. Phil. 2. 44, " Cur 

444>] * Trivere ' = * tomavere,' Serv. horaines omnium gentium maxime barbaros 

Comp. Pliny 36. 26, ** [Vitrum] aliud flatu Ituraeos cum sagittis deducis in forum ? " 

fig^uratur, aliud tomo teritur." The tense Flavius Vopiscus, quoted by Pierius, ** Habes 

gives something of a historical character to sagittarios Ituraeos trecentos " (Valerian to 

tiie passage, which consequently rises in Aurelian). The epithet here is a literary 

poetical dignity. ßo in vv. 454 foll. the one, the geographica! or historical associa- 

effects of the vine are spoken of in the past tion being simply intended to add to the 

tense, and a tale of legendary antiquity poetry. 

glanoed at. *T]rmpana:' wheels either of 449.] 'Tiliae leves:' in 1. 173 it is 

solid wood or boai^s shaped like a drum. ** Caeditur et tilia ante iugo ISvis." * Tomo 

See Dict. Ant. ' Plaustrum.' ' Hinc' in both rasile ' to be combined as one epithet, like 

places refers to * silvae ' generally, not to ' bona hello.' The epithets seem proleptic. 

different kinds of wood, * from this tree — 450.] * Ferro acute,' sc. ' tomo,' Keight- 

from that.' ley. 

446.] ' Posuere,' lOtiKov. Virgil expresses 451.] ' Innatat ' with an accus, as * natat' 

himself as if the farmer built ships, mean- 3. 259. ' Torrentem undam,' sc. * Padl.' 

ing no more than that the trees which the Pliny (3. 16) calls the Po * torrentior.' 

fermer is enoouraged to plant and cultivate ' Alnus,' 1. 136, note. 

are tomed to that use. 452.] * Missa Pado :' * sped down the 

446.] * Viminibus,' * frondibus,' the abl., Po.' The expression is appropriate to a 

not the dat. Each are actual products of swift river, such as Virgil, rightly or wrongly 

the trees, not things made from their pro- (see on 4. 373), supposed the Po to be. 

ducts. So, in the next line, * hastilibus ' are * Pado,' ablat., as in the common phrase, 

not the actual spear-shafts, but the shoots ' flumine subvehere.' 

as they grow on the tree. Comp. A. 3. 23, 453.] The * ilex ' and the < suber ' are 

R 
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Quid memorandum aeque Baccheia dona tulenmt P 

Bacchus et ad culpam caussas dedit : ille fiirentLs 455 
Centauros leto domuit, Bhoetumque Pholumque 
Et magno Hylaeum Lapithis cratere minantem. 

O fortunatos niTniinn, sua si bona narint, 
Agricolas, qnibuB ipsa, procul discordibus armiB, 

Fnndit bumo facilem yictum iustissima tellus ! 460 

• 

classed together by Pliny 16. 8, who sajs 4670 ' Cratere ' keeps np thenotion of a 

that the latter was caMed by some <ilez Baccbanalian fray. For tbe size of tbe 

femina/ and was generally used in defanlt ' crater ' comp. A. 9. 346, where another 

of tbe former. * Corticibus ' seemt to point Rboetos Inrks beUnd one. The irnd image 

more particolarly to tbe * suber/ tbe bark in tbis line may have been suggested by 

of wbicb was called * cortez ' par exeellence, scnlptore. 

as in Greek 0cXX6c, ^Xoiöc. And so CoL 458—474.] ' How happy tbe busbaod- 

9. 6 reoommends bark, after Varro, for man's life of eaae and plenty ! be bat not 

beebives, if tbe oountry is * feraz suberis.' power or Inzory, bot he bas pcaoe, sin* 

Thus in construing * oortidbus' with *ilicis/ plidty, and the cbarms of natare all abont 

we may soppose the ' ilez * to include the bim : be is one of a bardy raoe wbidi still 

'suber/ Another Idnd of beebives was keep the traditioni of andent piety and 

made from hoUow trees, Col. 1. c. ' *A1- justice.' 

veo:' 'alveus,' or *alvas/ is nsed both 468.] 'Fortunatos iiimiam,'Uke''nimiiim 

by Col. and Varro, 3. 16, for * alveare.' feliz/' A. 4. 667* ' Happy beyond hunuHi 

Here it bas probably a double referenoe both bappiness.' 

to tbe natural boUow and to tbe beebive 460.] * Discordibus armia ' csn bardlf 

wbicb is to be made of it, not to be repre- refer spedalfy to dvil war, as Keightley 

sented in Englisb. Comp. * alveus ' for tbinks, because the sufferings of the Itahaa 

' Unter.' * Vitiosae ' sbows how nature busbandmen from cxvü wars were so mneh 

suggested tbe beebive. All tbe MSS. but in VirgU's mind. He is speaking generali^, 

Rom. have * alvo.' and bis own words below, vv. 496 foll., 503 

454.] Virgil sets out to sbow tbat tbe foU., fiimisb a comment on bis meai^ing. 

wild trees have tbeir merits as well as the 460.] For 'fundit' we might have ex- 

▼ine, and at last is carried away into sbow- pected ' fiindat ;' but tbe dause is not 

ing tbat they are better tban tbe yine. intended so much to give a reason for tbe 

'Baccheia,' Bacx^ta. iarmer's bappiness, as to describe bim, 

465.] Comp. Hom. Od. 21. 295, OtvoQ * quibus— tellus * being p&rt of tbe subject 

Kai Klvravpov, äyaKXvrov Evpvricuva, of tbe sentence as well as * agrioolae.' Hsd 

'Aaa ivl ftiydpip fityaOvfiov TlHpiOooio, * agricolae ' been omitted, tbis would have 

456.] * Leto domuit :* comp, xifpi ra- been evident at onoe : comp. vv. 490, 493 

fiei£. * Lteto ' is no doubt the abl. in- below. It seems rigbt tbei^fore to indnde 

strum., tbongb in Homer the dat. after tbe relative clause in the ezdamation, by 

dafidio appears to be rather the dat. of removing the (!) to the «nd of tbis line. 

referenco tban of tbe Instrument, being, * Tellus * is personified, and ' humo ' is 

with one exception, used convertibly wiüi * from her soil.' *Fundit'and * facilem' 

virö rcvi, not with vtto rivog. The use of both seem to mark plenty without trouble, 

' domuit ' with tbe author instead of the busbandry being natural and assisted by 

immediate agent is also Homeric, II. 22. nature, as contrasted with the pursuits of 

270, a^ap ^fi fffi IlaXXdc'AO^i/^'Eyxci^/'^ artifidal life. The tone of the present 

Safia^. For tbe Centaurs and Lapithae see passage is certainly opposite to that which 

Ovid, M. 12. 210, &c., where Rhoetus and prevails generally in die Greorgics, where the 

Pholus are not killed but put to flight. laborious side of a farmer*s life is dwelt on, 

* Rhoetus * is said to be tbe usual spelling, if indeed tbe unlikeness does not amount to 

at least in tbe MSS. of Latin authors, not actual inconsistency. * lustissima,' not be- 

' Rhoecus,' if indeed Rhoecus is not the cause she repays labour, but because sbe 

name of the giant as distinguished from the gives man all he realiy needs. Comp, 

centaur. See Bentley on Hör. 2 Od. 19. Philem. 406 (Meineke), AiKat&rarov Krijfi 

23, who inclines to * Rhoetus ' as the name itrriv dvOpiüiroiQ a'ypöc, ''Qv 17 ^^ois dtirai 

of both. ydp lirifMtk&s ^Ipci. 
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Si non ingentem foribus domus alta superbis 

Mane salutantiim totis yomit aedibus undam, 

Nee yarios inhiant pulcbra testudine postis, 

Inlusasijue auro Testes, Epbyreiaque aera, 

Alba neque A&syrio fiicatur lana veneno, 465 

Nee cajsia liquidi corruinpitur usus oKvi : 

At secura quies et nescia fallere vita, 

Dives opum variarum, at latis otia fundis, 

Speluncae, vivique lacus, at Mgida Tempe, 

461.] AnimitationofLucr.2.24— 36, "Si iiatem potantia veUera fucum," and Caius, 

n aurea sunt iavenum simolacra per Dig. L. 16. 236, "qui yenenum dicit ad- 

ies/' &c. Connect^* foribus domus alta iicere debet, malum an bonum sit : nam 

jerbis/ not * vomit foribus.' et medicamenta venena sunt, quia eo nomine 

462.] * Mane :' tiiese levees were hdid omne continetur, quod adhibitum eins na- 

m six o'dock in the morning tili eight. turam, cui adhibitum est, mutat ; quum id 

mp. Martial 4. 8. 1, ** Prima salutantis quod nos venenum appellamus, Graed <^dp- 

|ue altera continet hora.'' Catiline's fjiaKov dicunt.'' But bere tbe tone of 

odates intended to go to Cioero's levee, the passage and * corrumpitur ' sbow that 

a nocte paullo post," Sat. Cat. 28. The both words are used in a contemptuous 

>r dient in Juyenal (5. 22) goes to bis sense, whidi may extend to * inlusas ' and 

aron * sideribus dubiis.' ' Totis vomit * inhianti' and perhaps even to ' yomit.' 

libns ' is probablj * pours from the whole -A few MSS. give * fuscatur.' 
ace/ not * lets in oyer the whole paliu».' 466.] ' Casia ' is here not the ItaUan 

is is more picturesque and suits the meta- shrub of y. 213, £. 2. 49, but the bark of 

ir hetter, though the word ' yomitoria,' an eastem aromatio tree which grows to 

loting tbe entrances to the seats in the tbe height of twenty-fiye feet. Kdghtley. 

phitheatre from the surrounding gallery, ' Usus olivi : ' the oil in resped; to its 

sxplained by Macrob. Sat. 6. 4, because use. Hör. 3 Od. 1. 42, ** Nee pur- 

omines glomeratim ingredientes in sedilia purarum sidere darior Delinit usus " 

fimdunt." is not ezadly parallel, as then * usus ' 

163.] * Inhiant' is nsed ofaman gloat- would most naturally mean the wearing, 

oyer bis own property by Hör. 1 S. 1. which is just t^e thing that is expected to 

and Seneca, H. F. 167, the latter of soothe, whereas it cannet' be Hlkl ptvpsc^F . . 

3m cleariy has an eye to this passage. that the use of the oliye oil is oorrupted. 

med; ' yarios pulchra testudine.' Tbere Perhaps we may render * Nor is their 

ms to be no neoessity for taking *postis' dear oil's seryice spoiled by the bark of 

foriä.' It is possible however to refer casia.' 

iiiant ' not to the owner but to others : 467>] * Nesda fallere i' it does not seem 

r do men gaze at their inlaid doors ' =: possible to separate the thought contained 

r have they inlaid doors for men to in these words from that of ' diyes opum 

9 on.' yariarum.' But more than one interpre- 

64.] ' Inlusas,' fimdfuUy wrought. tation is compatible with this connexion. 

)re are imitations of this use of * inludere' We may render dther ' free from chanoe 

Prudentius and Arienus, but no inde- and change' (comp. Hör. Epod. 16. 45, 

dent parallel. * Ludere' howeyer is ^'Germinat et nunquam iallentis termes 

i both of works of art and music. * In- oliyae "), or * that needs no knavish arts,' 

las ' is given by Rom. and perhaps Med. because it giyes eyery thing fredy, a thought 

I. pr., and adopted by Ladewig, who un- which would agree with ** Fundit humo 

it«ids it of embroidery, and comp. Lucr. facilem yictum iustissima tellus." 
126, '* grandes yiridi cum luoe zmaragdi 468.] * Latis,' opposed to the confine^ 

■o induduntur." ment of the city. Tbere is no allusion 

65.] 'Assyrio' here used loosely for to * latifundia.' * The liberty of broad do- 

»enician or Tyrian, as in E. 4. 25, for maihs.' 

aenian or Median. Ndther * fricatur ' 469.] * Viri lacus,' * natural ' or * fresh ;' 

' yeneno ' neoessarily expresses con- opposed to artifidal reseryoirs, of which there 

pt. Comp. Hör. 1 Ep. 10. 27, " Aqui- were many at Rome. * Tempe,' for any 

k2 
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Mugitusque bomn, moUesque sub arbore somni 470 

Non absunt ; illic saltus ac lustra ferarum, 
Et patiens operum exig^oque adsueta iuventus, 
Sacr|i demn, sanctique patres ; extrema per illos 
Iiißtitia excedens terris vestigia fecit. 

Me vero primmn dulees ante omnia Musae, 475 

Quarum sacra fero ingenti percussus amore, 
Aeeipiant, eaelique vias et sidera monstrent, 

Valley like Tempe. Comp. Cic. Att. 4. 15, 1. 3), and Prop. 4. 1. 3, ** Primus ego in- 

" Reatini me ad soa rifAirri duzerant." gredior puro de fönte saoerdos Itala per 

471.] ' Lustra ferarum/ * the haunts of Graios orgia ferre choros," with which 

game/ i. e. hunting. again we may comp. Yirgil's own '* sanctos 

472.] * Exiguo * is the reading of Med. ausus reclodere fontis»" y. 175. ' Ingenti 

and Rom. supported by Macrob. Sat. 6. 2. percussus amore :' imitated Arom Lucr. 1. 

Other MSS. (including Pal.), with Donatus 924, ** Et simul incossit suavem mi in 

on Ter. Andr. I. l. 48, read 'parvoque,' pectus amorem Musarum." Cerdarefen to 

which seems to have come from A. 9. the Greek fAovaowdTaKroQ. 

Cfyj, as Burm. remarks. 477*] Virgil probably had in his mind 

473.] 'There is religion and there are here not only Lucretius and the Greek didac- 

reverend eiders,' that is, ' there is reverence tic poets, such as Xenophanes, Empedodes, 

for age.' < Extrema,' &c. : comp. Arat and Aratus, but the legendary reputation 

Phaen. 1 27, **Qc ilirovo (^iki}) 6plwv of the poetic teachers of early Greece, such 

lir€fiai€To. Justice is there said to have as Orpheus and Musaeus. His own notion 

fled to the mountains in the days of the of ap. andent bard is that of a hiat>phant of 

silver race, and fled from earth altogether in nature, as shown in Topas A. 1. 740, where 

the days of the brazen race. he has partly repeated the present passage. 

475 — 489.] * While my first wish is that The conception belongs not to Augustan 

the Muses would reveal to me the whole Rome, but to primitive Greece, where sdoice 

System of nature's laws, my second, should was theologioal and imaginative, and vorse 

that be denied me, is to lead a country life : the natural vehicle of all knowledge and 

my heart leaps up at the thought already.' thought. It had, however, been partially 

475.] We may either take * ante omnia ' realized by Lucretius, whose example ezer- 
with * primum * or with * dulees/ The flrst dsed a strong influence on Yirgil's imagina- 
way most clearly bringsout the sense of the tion, and whose subject is evidently sha- 
whole passage, which is — * Above all things dowed out by the following lines, as the 
I would be the poet of philosophy — if I references will show, while he is himself as 
cannot be that, I would be the poet of the evidently pointed at w. 490 — 492. See In- 
country.' Besides, there is not such autho- troduction totheGeoi^cs, pp. 132. 136, 137* 
rity for the use of * ante omnia * intensively Propertius (4. 5. 23 foU.) sketches out a simi- 
with an adjective as to Warrant us in choos- lar employment for his old age, when be 
ing this coUocation when the passage may be can no longer be the poet of love ; but his 
construed otherwise. See Hand, Tursell. 1. iield is larger than Virgil's, including not 
388. Heyne connects * aeeipiant me pri- only the laws of the physical world, but the 
mum ante omnia,' * take me as their first mysteries of the world below, an addition 
fevourite,' which seems clearly wrong. With which may have been suggested by Lucre- 
* dulees Musae ' Heyne comp. Arat. Phaen. tius' third book, as the whole passage seems 
16, xatpocre dk Movtrai MuXixtai fidXa to have been by Yirgil's aspiration here. 
irätTivi Similar epitomes of the subjeets of sdentific 

476.] * Sacra fero :' it is hard to say study are given by other poets. Hör. 1 Ep. 

whether this phrase properly means to carry 12. 16 foU., Ov. M. 15. 69 foU. * Caelique 

the sacred Symbols in procession like a vias et sidera,' * the stars in their courses 

KavTj<i>6poc (see Hör. 1 S. 3. 11, and Orelli's through heaven' — probably to be explained 

note there), or to sacrifiee as a priest, as as a hendiadys. In these words he may 

apparently in A. 3. 19., 5. 69., 6. 810. have been thinking of Aratus, or of Orpheus 

Either sense would do equally well here, in Apoll. Rh. 205, 8c pa iroptioQ Oipaviac 

though the latter is perhaps recommended darpiov iddri kvkXovc re wXdvrira^, as in 

by Horace's '*Musarum saoerdos" (3 Od. the following enumeration of Lucr. 
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Defectus solis varios, limaeque labores ; 

TJnde tremor terris, qua vi maria alta tumescant 

Obiicibus ruptis rursusque in se ipsa residant, 480 

Quid tantum Oceano properent se tinguere soles 

Hibemi, vel quae tardis mora noctibus obstet. 

Sin^ bas ne possim naturae accedere partis, 

Frigidus obstiterit circum praecordia sanguis : 

ßura Tnihi et rigui placeant in yallibus amnes ; 485 

Flumina amem silva^que inglorius. 0, ubi campi 

Spercbeusque, et virginibus baccbata Lacaenis 

Taygeta ! o, qui me gelidis convaUibus Haemi 

478.] Copied from Lucr. 6. 76\, '* Solis 1. 9, 19. Lucr. 3. 43. A Scholiast on Hör. 

item quoque defectus lunaeque latebras A. P. 465 explains the epithet * firi^dus/ 

Pltiribus e causis fieri tibi posse putandum there given to Empedodes, by saying that 

est/' in which * ploribus e causis * ex- according to him slowness of intellect was 

plains ' Tarios.' lliat there b no difference caused by the coldness of the blood about 

between * defectus ' and ' labores ' appears the heart, which is, at anj rate, a natural 

from the parallel passage A. 1. 740, where inference from bis doctrine. Yirgil gives a 

we have"errantemlunam solisque labores.'' Philosophie reason for bis possible insp- 

Comp. Ptap. 3. 26. 52, **fratemis Luna titude for philosophy. See also note on 

laboret equis." Heyne, who quotes the lines 4. 7» " si quem Numina laeva sinunt.'' 
of Lucr., observes, after giving the first 485.] * Rura — Silvas,' * amnes — flu- 

yerse, " Vel hoc nno versn Vergiliani car- mina,' * placeant — amem ' correspond. 

minis quanta suavitas sit intelliges." His wish is, that he may be content with 

479.] 'Unde tremor terris:' explained the woods and the waters, and have no 

by Lucr. 6. 577 folL ' Qua vi maria alta thought besides. 

tumescant,' &c. : the commentators take 486.] * O, ubi campi,' &c., * O where are 

this of the tides ; but the ezpressions seem they?' or * How can I get to them?' = 

to denote something more violent and irre- ' Wonld that I were there ! ' Comp. Hör. 

gular, such as the sudden rise of the sea in 2 S. 7> 116, *'Unde mihi lapidem?" 

oonnexion with an earthquake, an instanoe * Campi ' is the " Larissaä campus opimae," 

of which occurs Thucyd. 3. 89, koI mpi Hör. 1 Od. 7« H« 

TovTovg Toi>Q XQ^^^^'C ^**^^ autTfAÜv Kar- 487.] 'Speicheos' is the spelling of 

txovTutv, TfiQ EißoiaQ sv *Opoßiaig 17 Od- Med. (0 being altered a m. sec. into «), 

Xaffoa iiriXBovaa {^kiraviXOotftra Arnold < Sperchius'of Rom. andPal. I have given 

and Gröller] dv6 Ttjc fort ovariQ yriq Kai 'Spercheus' on the analogy of ' Peneus,' 

KVfiarai0Haa iiriiXOe t^q woKtutQ fupoQ ri, ' Alpheus,' though it is not easy to say 

Kai rb fxkv KarkKXvaiy t6 d' hvivoartiai, when Virgil is Ukely to have used * us,' 

Kai QdXaaaa vvv iari Ttgori^ov ovaa yfj. when * os.' See Wagn. Q. V. 4. ' Bacchata,' 

* Qua vi,' ' through what force of nature.' probably from Lucr. 5. 824, ** Omne quod 

482.] It might be doubted whether in magnis bacchatur montibu' passim." 

' tardis noctibus ' meant slow in Coming Here however there is a special reference to 

or slow in going — in other words, whether the temple of Bacchus at the foot of the 

the epithet was equivalent to * aestivis ' or mountain, to which only women were 

to ' hibemis.' But it seems to be decided admitted. Comp. A. 3. 125, ** Bacchatam- 

in fiftvour of the latter by Lucr. 5. 699, que iugis Naxoo." In these two passages 

"Propterea noctes hibemo tempore longae it has been proposed to take ' bacchatus' 

Cessant." actively, the mountain or Island itself being 

483.] Comp. Lucr. 3. 29, ** quod sie said to revel (comp. 3. 150, " furit mu- 

natura tua vi Tam manifesta patens ex gitibus aether," and <f>v\\ofiavtiv and 

omni parte retecta est." similar words in Greek) ; but the use of a 

484.] Comp, the verse of Empedocles deponent participle passively is common 

in Stobaeus, Ecl. Phys. p. 1026, alfia enough, and ßoKxfvdrivat appears to be 

yäp ävOptarroiQ fctptKdpii6v ian vorifia, similarly used. 
See also Plato, Phaedo, p. 96 b, Cic Tusc. 488.] ' Taygeta,' plural of the Greek 
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Hvftaty et ingenti ramomm protegat nmbra ! 

Felix, qui potuit remm oognoecere caussas, 490 

Atque metu8 omnis et inexoralnle fatmn 

Subiecit pedibo« strepitmnqiie Acherontis ayari ! 

Fortunatus et ille, deos qui novit agrestis, 

Panaque Sflvanumqne senem NYmphaaque soroies ! 

nium non popnli fSasees, non purpura r^pimi 495 

Flexit et infidos agitans disoordia firatres, 

Aut coninrato descendens Dacus ab Histro, 

Non res Romanae perituraque regna ; neque ille 



Tahytrov. The oommon Latin form is 
' Targetofl.' ' ConvaUibut,' the reading of 
Mad., Canon., and one other MS., is the 
more nataral word for the glens of 
Haenmi. (It haa been ahvady reonred 
by Paldamni and ladewig.) The oommon 
reading * in Tallibof ' leema to hare arisen 
from T. 486. * O ' leemt to be an invoca- 
tion of the man who can place him where 
he woald be. 

4fN»— 540.] < If the tage is blest, so is the 
oountryman : nntempted by ambition, and 
lemoved from its crimes, its vanities, and 
Its penalties, he moves in the round of 
jearly labour and yearlj plenty, with new 
fruits conttantly pooring in, and eyer and 
anon a day of rustic merrymaking, foUow- 
ing the example of the grand old times of. 
Italian bistory and legend.' 

4»0— 402.] In these three Unes Yirgil 
doarly refers specially to Lucretios. The 
words * rerom caussae' accurately describe 
hit philoBophy, thougfa the ezpression itself 
is not bis. They are copied by Ov. M. 15. 
68, who couples them with ' primordia 
mundi.' 

4&1.] *Metut,' &o. : comp. Lncr. 3. 37» 
"Et metus ille foras praeceps Acherontis 
agendut, Funditus humanam qui vitam 
turbat ab imo." * Fatum,' death, re- 
gardod as the Aat of natura. * Inezorabile' 
mav refvr tpedally to the argumeut at the 
end of Luoretius' third book. 

409.] * Subiodt pedibus:' comp. Lucr. 
1. 70» "Quare religio pedibus subiecta 
vidstim Obteritur.'* * Strepitumque Ache- 
rontis avari:' slightly diflfering from the 
imagt» in Lucr. 3. 14 — 30, where the 
philoaopher looking down sees Adieron 
vaniah. 

403.] *F6rtunatus et ille:' the calm, 
which was the gr««t boon of philosophy, 
is giv«n also, after its kind, to the lover of 
tiu» countTY. * Felix* and *lbrtunatus' 
•e<Nn piactkally synonYmous, *Deoa qui 
wxfiX agrtatit/ throughout tha SdogMs, 



particnlarly in E. 6., 6., 10., the conntry 
gods are rc pr c s cn ted as mixing with the 
human dwelkrs in the oountry. 

495.J *FopoH&8eee:'fromLiicr.3.996. 
This passage again is somewhafc similarto 
Lucr. 3. 50 — 86, who is qieaking of the 
dvil wars of his own time. 

496.] *Fratres' is geoerally taken to 
refer to one of the domestic contests for 
Eastem thrones, such as that in the fiunily 
of the Arsadcbe betweea Pfarai^tes and 
Tiridates for the throne of Pfertfaia, glaaoed 
at in Hör. 1 Od. 26. 3 folL, whidi somewhat 
resembles this passage. Lagt, howerer, 
1. c, has ezpressions, e. g. tt. 72, TS, 83— 
86, whidi speak distinctly of the dismption 
of fiftmilies in the dvU war. ü^e may 
render 'Civil feuds that make brothers 
swerve from brother's duty.* * Non — non 
— et,' oonnecting tiiree equally distinct 
sttbjects, occurs Prop. 2. 1. 21. 

497-] 'Descendens:' alludlng to thdr 
Position on.the mountains. "Daci raon- 
tibus inhaerent,'' Florus 4. 12. 18. The 
wars with the Dad, who used to pass into 
the empire oyer the Danube when it was 
frozen, lasted from u.c. 724 — 744. Phi- 
larg, asserts, on the authority of Aufidins 
Modestus, that the Dadans used to pledge 
themselves in a draught of the Ister not 
to retum from thdr ezpeditions unless 
victorious, whidi is confirmed by Claudian, 
De Bd. Get.,Yv.81,2. Ifa special reference 
be needed, we may more naturaUy suppose 
Virgil to q>eak of the frozen Danube as 
oonspiring with the barbarians. Comp. 
Claudian, Cons. Honor. 3. 98, "Et oon- 
iurati yeniunt ad dassica yentL" This 
however would probably be post^Virgilian, 
and the Imitation in Statins, Theb. L 20, 
** Et coninrato descendens vertioe Dacus," 
looks as if he, at least, understood ' con- 
inrato Istxo' merdy as a poetical variety 
for * coniuratus Dacns.' 

498.] * Res Romanae.' the affiurs of the 
enpire, of wMch tiia TidssStadea of snb- 
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Aut doluit miserans inopem, aut invidit habenti. 

Quos rami fructus, quos ipsa volentia rura 500 

Sponte tnlere sua, carpsit ; nee ferrea iura 

Insanumque forum aut populi tabularia vidit. 

SoUicitant alii remis freta eaeca, ruimtque 

In ferrum^ penetrant aulas et limina regum ; 

Hie petit exBcidüs urbem miserosque Penatis, 505 

XJt gemma faibat et Sarrano dormiat ostro ; 

Condit opes alius, defossoque incubat auro ; 

Hie stupet attonitus Brostris ; bunc plausus hiantem 

Per cimeos geminatus enim plebisque patrumque 

t Idngdoma (' peritnraque regna') were a mina' (comp. Hör. Epod. 2. 7, ** Fommqne 

*kt important part. * Not the great Ro- vitat et superba civium Potentiorum li- 

A State, and the death-throes of subject mina/' and Pen. 1. 108» ** ne maionun 

igdoms.' tibi forte Limina frigescant '') seems to 

199.] * In the oountry, where all haye show that the poet speaks of the road to 

>ngh, distinctions of poverty and wealth, wealth and honour through the fiiYOur of 

i the emotions of pity and envy which the great. * Regum/ ' the great/ as in 

<ij cause, are alike unknown.' The se- Hör. 1 Ep. 7«37.tl7*43. The other inter- 

lity prodnced by a mral no less than by pretation, * sack the palaces of kings/ would 

philosophical Ufe is still the uppermost create a prosaic tautology with what foUows. 

>agfat. Comp. Tibull. 1. 1. 77» " ego 505.] 'Exscidiis/ abl. : comp, 'bcdlo/ 

nposito secums acerro Despiciam dites ' armis/ * saxis petere.' ' Urbem miseros- 

jpiciamque famem" Serv., seeing ap- qne Penatis/ ' one brings min to a dty, and 

rently 4bat this explanation does not wretchedness to its homes.' There is no 

ar the earlier part of the verse from the ground for taking this of Rome, with 

urge of selfish indifference, suggests that Heyne and others. 

i conntryman does not pity poverty be- 506.] * Gemma bibat :' Serv.» whom some 

ise he is philosopher enough to nnder- of the commentators foUow, says " poculo 

nd that it is not an evil bat a blessing. gemmeo, non gemmato." Bat there seems 

rmanus thinks Virgil means to represent no reason thus to restrict the sense of the 

) oountryman as free from the two emo- word. * Bibit e gemnfa ' occars Prop. 4. 5. 

ns which prevent the sense of jastice, 4, ' gemma ministrator' Sen. Provid. 3. 

ich he proves from Aristotle to know no Virgil, as Macrob. Sat. 7* 1 says, has imi- 

tinction of persons. The feeling again tated a line of Varios, ** incabet ut Tyrüs 

nnlike the genend tone of the Georgics. atque ex solido bibat auro.'' For * dor- 

9 on T. 400. miat ' Med. a m. pr. has * indormiat,' which 

500.] Imitated from Lucr. 5. 937» 938. Heins, adopted. 

501.] *The iron rigour of the law,' 507.] 'Defosso auro:' Hör. 1 S. I. 42, 

>agh not necessarily a bad qnidity, may *' Quid juvat inmensum te argenfci pondus 

r^rarded as one, and therefore the et auri Partim defossa timidum deponere 

intryman is felidtated on having nothing terra ?" Such a mode of hoarding would be 

do with it. natural in a time of proscriptions and con- 

502.] ' Tabularia,' archives. There fiscations. Comp, also A. 6. 610, ** qui 

re * tabularia' in various temples, e8)ie- divitiis adÜ. incubuere repertis." 

Hy in that of Saturn, Dict Ant. * Tabu- 508.] * Hie,' the aspirant to doquence, 

ium.' Heyne thinks there is a special who is Struck dumb with admiration of the 

'erence to the public contracts. successfiil Speaker, and the applause which 

503.] * Preta caeca,' like * ruont m fer- greets him. * Hunc,' the aspirant (* hian- 

m,' which follows, seems to denote tem ') to political greatness, who is caught 

sdlong daring. Comp. Soph. Tereus, fr. and carried away (*corripuit') by the ap- 

3, t6 S' Iq avpiov atl rvfXbv Spir», plause in the theatre {* per cuneos ') which 

le morrow is always unknown.' rewarded populär statesmen. For the prac- 

504.] ' Penetrant anlas et limina ragum.' tioe comp. Hör. 1 Od. 20. 3., 2. 17. 26. 

le choice of the words 'aulae' and *li. 500.] Pbl. has 'geminatur,' which was 
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Compuit ; gaudent perfiisi sanguine fratmm, 5io 

Exsilioque domos et dulcia limina mutant, 

Atque ^o patriam quaerunt sub sole iacentem. 

Ag^cola incurvo terram dimovit aratro : 

Hinc anni labor, hinc patriam parvosque Penatis 

Sufitinet, hinc armenta boum meritoeque iuvenooB. 515 

Nee requies, quin aut pomis exuberet annus, 

Aut fetu pecorum, aut Cerealis mergite eulmi, • 

Proventuque oneret sulcos atque horrea yincat. 

Yenit hiemps : teritur Sicyonia baca trapetis, 

Glande sues laeti redeimt, dant arbuta silvae ; - 520 



the old reading. The onlj ttrictly panlld dered otfaerwise than as 'desoendanW i 

ose of * enim' seems to be A. 8. 84, where sense imI applicable bere. Heyne comp' 

it is eqnally difficult to nndentand its foroe. 4. 155, *' Et patriam solae et oertos norere 

Of ooone it can be lued as a partide of as- penatis." It must be admitted boweter 

severation, as io ' sed enim,' * eDimvero,' tbat tbe extemal anthority for tiie readiag 

&c, bot in sach paasages it is still a oon- is weak, as in the pteoeäiag line ve have 

nective partide, whicb cannot be the case seen that the transcriber of Med. oonld 

here. See Hand, TnrselL * Enim/ Per- write carelessly, and that the abaenoe of a 

haps we may render * The plandits of com- snbseqnent oonrection is no proof of tiie 

mons and nobles as they roll, aye, again tmth of its readings, whSüe * penatb ' msy 

and again along the bendies.' have been introdnoed from ▼. 605, espedally 

510.] 'Fratmm:' another Imitation of ifthe transcriber happened to reooUect A. 

Lucr. 3. 70. Comp, note on y. 406. If pro- 8. 543, to which Wagn. refers. The words 

scriptions are alluded to, Virgil would refcr are frequently confiised in MSS. • It is not 

to the second triumvirate, as Lucretias to dear whether * patriam ' means his hamlet, 

Sulla and Marios. or his oountry in the larger sense. The 

511.] *Ez8ilin/ the place ofexile. Comp, language would rather point to the latter, 

A. 3. 4, ** Diversa exsilia et desertas qoae- the sense to the former. If the latter is 

rere terras." meant, the antithesis may be, as Wagn. 

512] Hör. 2 Od. 16. 18, ''quid terras thinks, between peaoeful patriotism and 

alio calentes Sole mntamus ? " is probably an the unscrupulous ambition just mentioned. 

Imitation of this, though Horace is speaking Yarro R. R. 2. 1 oomplains that the disuse 

of Tolontary exile. of agriculture was maldng Rome dependoit 

513.] * Dimovit,' * while war, &&, is going on foreign nations for com. Not unlike is 

on elsewhere, he has tiUed his lands and Juy. 14. 70, 71* ''patriae sit idoneus, ntilis 

ezpects the harvest.' The same line has agris,'* ezeept that there the referoice is 

oceurred, with the change of one word, more genend. Donatus ap. Servium raiders 

1. 494. Med. actually gives ' molitos ' ' patriam,' ' villam.' ' Thenoe oomes sus- 

here. tenance for hip country and his own little 

514.] The use of 'labor,' like ttovoq for homesteadalike,andforhisherdsofozenand 

realized labour, is common ; bat no instance the bullocks that have sarved him so welL' 
has been quoted of ' labor ' for the fruits of 515.] ' Meritos:' so 3. 525, of the dying 

labour as spedally distinguished from labour bullock, " Quid labor aut benefiu:ta iuvant ? 

itself, as would be the case here if we took quid vomere terras Inyertisse gravis ?" 
the sense to be that the husbandman's an- 516.] 'Nee requies,' probably ' anno' 

nual reward comes from ploughing. It rather than ' agricolae.' The ezpression is 

seems better to anderstand the words as from Lucr. 6. 1177- 

meaning that the husbandman finds his an- 510.] The narrative style is oontinued 

nual employment as well as his livelihood with increased liveliness. ' Sicyonia baca,' 

in tillage. ' Parvosque penatis :' this is the the olive for which l^cyon was fiamous. 

reading of Med., approved by Heinsius and Comp. Ov. Ibis 319, ez Pont. 4. 15. 10, 

Heyne, and adopted by Ladewig, and ap- Stat. Theb. 4. 50. 

pears in itself better than the common 520.] ' Glande beti' = ' satores et nitidi.' 

reading ' nepotes,' which can hardly be ren- Comp. " armentaqne laeta,*' y. 144. ' See 
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Et yarios ponit fetus autumnus, et alte 

Mitis in apricis coquitur vindemia saxis. 

Interea dulces pendent eircum oscula nati, 

Casta pudicitiam servat domus, ubera vaccae 

Lactea demittunt, ping^esque in gramixie laeto 525 

Inter se adversis luctantur comibus haedi. 

Ipse dies agitat festos, fususque per herbam, 

Ignis ubi in medio et socii cratera coronant, 

Te, Kbans, Lenaee, vocat, pecorisque magistris 

Velocis iacnli certamina ponit in ulmo, 530 

Corporaque agresti nudant praedura palaestrae. 

Hanc olim veteres vitam coluere Sabini, 

Eanc ßemus et frater, sie fortis Etruria crevit 

how tat the swine oome off from their meal 528.] ' Ignis ubi in medio :' this must he 

of acoms.' ' Glande ' is the important word, a turf-built altar, not the * focus * in the 

BS it is of the diffra^nt fruits of different house, on account of * fusus per herbam :' 

seasons that Yirgfl is speaking : the rest so that Tibull. 2. 1. 21 and Hör. Epod. 2. 

is ornamental, though quite in keeping 65 are not strictly parallel. The description 

with the pictore of rural felicity and abun- is quite genend. For *in medio * Med. am. 

danoe. pr. has * ingenio/ whence Burmann conjec- 

621.] * Ponit fetus:' comp. Phaedrus 2. tured *genio.' * Cratera coronant ' seemsto 

4. 3, *' Sns nemoricultriz fetum ad imam be a mistransktion or alteration of Homer's 

(arborem) posuerat/' a sense in which 'de- jcpi}r^pa{:ü^€<^rei^avro9r6roco,whichmeans 
pon^re ' is also used. ' Or, for a change, * filled the bowls high with wine,' whereas 

antomn is dropping its vaflous produce at Virgil means * wreath the bowl with flowers,' 

his feet.' The willingness of nature is dwelt as appears from A. 3. 525, ** magnum cra- 

on, as in <dant arbuta silvae.' See on y. 460. tera Corona Indult inplevitque mero.'' 

622.] Comp, note on y. 377« 529.] ' Pecoris magistris :' comp. '* ovium- 

623.] ' Interea * divides the description of que magistros," E. 2. 33. 
froitfiilness without from that of happiness 530.] ' laculi certamina ponit in ulmo :' 

witbin. ' Pendent drcum oscula nati * is from a Condensed ezpression for * makes a match 

Lucr. 3. 895, '* nee dulces occurrent oscula of darting at a mark set up in or scored on 

nati Praeripere." In both these passages, an elm.' Comp. A. 5. 66, ** Prima citae 

as in A. 1. 256., 12. 434, ' osculum * is used Teucris ponam certamina classis," where it 

in its primary sense as the diminutive of * os,' would be unnatural to make ' certamina * = 

from which the secondary meaning is easily ' praemia.' * Certamen ponere,' like äydva 

inferred. TiOkvat, 

624.] 'Domus' = ' familia,' in this case 531.] 'Nudant:' there is a change of 

the wife. ' Senrat,' * keeps,' in the sense of subject, a thing not uncommon in Virgil. 

obsernng. * His yirtuous household keeps The old reading * nudat ' is however sup- 

the traditions of purity.' ported by Pal. and Canon. * Palaestrae * is 

525.] 'Lactea ubera demittunt' = 'ubera the reading of Med. and another MS., in- 

lacte demissa gerunt.' Perhaps 524 — 526 stead of ' palaestra,' which Heyne retains. 
may have been suggested by Lucr. 1. 257 — 532.1 ' Vitam coluere :' Lucr. has ' colere 

261. * Fat kids, on grass luzuriant as they, aevum,^ 5. 1145, 1150. The ' Sabini * are 

are engaging together, hom against hom.' a type of hardiness and simplicity in Roman 

5270 ' Agitare * here, as in 4. 154, A. 10. authors. Comp. A. 9. 603 foll., Hör. Epod. 

237t is equivalent to ' agere.' The word is 2. 41. Livy 1. 18 talks of "disciplina 

used absolutely by prose writers in the sense tetrica ac tristi veterum Sabinorum.'' 
of ' degere.' Forcell. sub v. ' Dies festos :' 533.] The mention of ' Etruria ' has been 

keeping the old holy days would be a mark thought to be a compliment to Maecenas ; 

at onceof the leisure and simplicity ofcoun- but it is quite as Ukely to be an instance 

try life. Most of the festivals in the old of Virgil's feelings for antiquity. 
calendar were rund. 
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Scilicet et rerom üctSL est polcheirmia Borna, 
Septemqoe nna sibi muro circnmdedit aioes. 535 

Ante etiam sceptmm Dictaei regisy et ante 
Impia quam caesis gens est epulata iuTencisy 
Aureus hanc Yitani in terris Satumus agebat : 
Necdum etiam audierant inflari clawrica, neodmn 
Inpositos duris crepitare incudibus enses. 540 

Sed nos inmensom spatiis oonfecimus aequor. 
Et iam tempus equnm fumantia solYere coUa. 

534.] ' ScOioet :' oomp. note on 1. For oüwr IngtonPHi of the wp poae d impiety 

282. Here, as in that paange, ' adlioet ' is of alaying the ox, the feUow-kboarer of 

inserted rhetoricaUy, to give importaiioe man, see Cerda's note. 

to the worda connected with it. Some 638.] * Antcoa,' t^ kmg of tiie golden 

phux the 8U^after'creTit,'taking*8c0icet' age. Comp. Theoer. 12. 15, i$ pa tot 

with what foUows. Bat comp, the poaition ^<my XpinfeuH wäXtu aviptq. 

of * adfioet * in the paasage just t e fci f ed to. 639.] * Etiam ' connectB ' neodnm * with 

* Remm pnldierriBaa i* looking to tsch ex- ' ante,' aa the former * etiam ' connects 

proario na as * nemorum mazima,' abore, t. 'ante ' with what preoedea. ' Avdierant:' 

15, Hör. 1 S. 9. 4, ' dnldsaime remm,' and comp, the latter part of note on t. 463. 

Ond, M. 8. 49, * pnlcherrime rerum,' it may 541, 542.] *Biit I moat end thia long 

be donbted whether the genitire here ia a stage of m j work.' 

real partitive, and whether the agreement 541.] ' Spatiis :' the phml ' «paSäM,* as 

in gender of * pnlcherrima ' with * remm ' nsed bj Virgil, aeema to de&ote aometimes 

is not merelj acddentaL the drdes <mF a raoe-comrse, and aometimei 

535 ] This line seems an anticfimax here, the paasage of the raoers round thcm. 

and still more where it recors in A. 6. 783. Comp. A. 5. 584., 7* 380. We maj tiiere- 

For the importanoe which the Romans fore either talft 'spatüs' in the former 

attached to the nnmber of the hüls which sense, and oonnect with ' inmensnm,' as 

they retained, when by the expansion of Heyne does, or take it in the latter, and 

the city the hiUs themselves were dianged, connect it with ' confecimns.' Heyne refers 

see Niebahr 1. 382 (Eng. Tr.). We must for a similar met^hor to Tryphiodoras 

bear in mind how mach the Romans thonght 684, iy w S* äwip litwov iXaaorw Tkpßaroi 

of the grandeor of the dty oompared with ä$i^tikintrav liri^fa^wrav aoiiriv. In 

that of the empire. * Aroes ' of the hüls, ▼. Lncr. 6. 92 foU. the metaphor is finom a 

172. foot raoe. 

536.] ' Dictaei regis :' Cicero (N. D. 3. 542.] ' Fomantia :' ** eqnoa . . . Fomantis 

21) speaks of three Jupiters : *' tertiam sadore quatit,'' A. 12. 338. Rom. and 

Cretensem, Satomi filium, caius in illa in- some others have * spnmantia,' whidi seems 

sola sepulcbrum ostenditnr.'' less appropriate, thongh we may conoeive 

Ö37-] Comp. Arat. Phaen. 132, of the necks of the horses as wet with 

XaXictiri yiverj vporiptov dXoiSnpoi ^^^ o^«» Aying foam ; or, if the image is 

dvdpiQ, that of a race, with the foam of thotfe im- 

Ot vpdroi KaKOfpyov ix^XKtvcavro mediately behind them (3. 111). Qoinc- 

fidxoipav tilian quotes the words (8. 6), but his 

Blvoditiv, irpÜTot dk ßo&v Ivdaavr MSS. differ aa here. Chariaina however 

äporrjpwv. snpports * fumantia.' 
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Thb oare of the yarions animals that are bred by the farmer forms tfae subject of the 
Third Book. These are dWided into two main classes, which are distinguished in Latin 
88 'annenta ''^and * pecades/ the former includiog horned cattle and horses, the latter the 
tmaller cattle, sheep and goats, while a word is thrown in (vr. 404 — 413) about dogs. 
The fbrmer occnpies the hirger portion of the book, yv. 49 — 283 : the poet however 
allows himself to digress in the last paragraph of the division, w. 242 folL, speaking of 
fhe effect of sexual passion on the whole animal creation. Even in the earlier portion the 
sobject is not ¥ery regularly treated. Virgil commences by saying (tv. 49 foll.) that a 
breeder of ozen or horses ought to attend particularly to the choice of the dams. A 
description of a cow fbllows ; bat nothing is said of a mare. At last (vy. ^2 foll.) he 
changes the subject to horses, but it is that he may talk, not of the dams, but of the sires. 
Thus instead of describing the cow and the mare, the bull and the stallion, he consults 
Tariety by describing the female of one dass, the male of the other. In what folTows he 
treate of both dasses indifferently ; but true to bis preference of poetical omament to 
practical aocuracy, he does not so much generalize as confuse, using language which is 
sometimes applicable to ozen, sometimes to horses. At last (w. 146 foll.) he is led to 
speak more particularly of the former with respect to their early training ; that over, he 
bestows a similar paragraph on the latter. But this proportion is soon violated. Speak- 
ing of the effect of the sezual passion, he lavishes all bis powers of minute description on 
tiie bull, in the well-known picture of the fight between two bulls for the same heifer 
(yy. 219 folL). Horses and mares are indeed mentioned, bat not with the same promi- 
nenoe, the former being introduced cursorily.in the digression on the sezual fury of the 
whole animal creation, the latter forming the conclusion of that digression. In the 
seoond part of bis subject Virgil is perhaps more systematic ; but he digresses more. The 
mention of pastaring the flocks in summer and winter leads to the two celebrated de- 
scriptions (yy. 339 foll.) of a libyan shepherd's summer and a Scythian shepherd's 
winter, in the latter of whidi special pastoral details are soon lost in a picture of the 
general features of the scene. And the narrative of the pestilence in Southern Italy, 
with which, in Imitation of Lucretius, he has chosen to condude the book, is essentially 
digressiye, following, as it does, the fortunes of other animals besides those which are the 
subjects of the fimner's care, and in general being so conducted that the reader peruses 
it as an independent story, and does not feel the patent want of a regulär peroration 
donng this part of the treatise. 
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The cxotdiflm of the book hat s biofra|dnal intcRat, as mnta i niiiy tiie matk defriite 
ritctch of the p tcj ct t, whidi Virgil dcwlitiiM itood picdged lo PTecate, of a poem in 
boDonr of the exf4aiti of OcCatiaiMH — a fdan, not of the AcDcid, hvt of that for whidi 
the AcDod «aa aeeepCcd aa a eompenaation. It is in the oovae of it that, as was men* 
tiooed in p. 141, the onlj paasage oocim which seems aa if it nnut have been written it 
a later date than that aaiignwl to the oonpletioo of the poeai aa a «hole. See on tt. 
31, 32, 33. 

Te quoquey magna Pales, et te memorande canemns 
Pastor ab Amphirso, tos, sQyae anmesque Lycaei. 
Cetera, qnae Taciias tenuissent cannine mentes, 
Omnia iam Tolgata : qnis aut Eairstliea dumm, 
* Aut inlaudati nescit Busiridis aras ? 5 

Cui non dictus Hvlas puer et Latonia Delos, 
Hippodameque, humeroque Pelops insignis eburno, 
Acer eqois ? Temptanda yia est, qua me quoque possim 
Tollere humo vietorque virum Tolitare per ora. 
Primus ego in patriam mecum, modo vita supersit, lo 

1—48.] 'My mmg shall now embraoe 7*] ^^irsU ^oaj hare been thmlring of 

the tbemes of catüe and paatnrafe. Hie Find. OL 1, which dwdla eqnallj on the 

old hcroic legends have been wom thread- iworj Shoulder of Ftelopa and bis victoiyin 

bare by other poets : mine most be a dif- the diariot raoe. 

ferent path to &me. One day I hope to 8.] ' Aoer eqois,' ' a keen diarioteer,' as 
raise a deathless monoment to Caesar — a ' acerrimus armis ' (A. 9. 176)i8 'agaUant 
trophy of bis Tictories orer the East and warrior.' * Temptanda via est,* * I mnst ex- 
West, and of mine over the bards of Greeoe. plore a path,' taking * via ' in its strict 
Meanwhile Maecenas bids me to the woods sense. Comp. Hör. 3 Od. 2. 22, " Virtos 
again. Away to the chase.' . . . negata temptat iter via," probably an 

1.] For Pales and Apollo Nomins, see imitation of Virgil, as the foUowing words 

£. 5. 36. (see next note) seem to show. 

2.] ' Pastor ab Ampbryso :' the pastoral 9.] Comp. Ennios' epitaph on him- 

character of ApoUo appears in the common seif (Epigr. 1. 4), ** volito vivu' pto on 

legends as a mere episode : it appears how- virum." * Victor,' of intellectoal triumph, 

ever to have been a distinct aspect under perhaps fi-om Lucr. 1. 7^* The word pre- 

which he was regarded by the earlier my- pares us for the image developed in the 

thology. * Ab ' here serves for local de- following lines. 'Virum yolitare per on' 

scription. Comp. ** Turnus Herdonius ab appears to have been taken by Palladias, 

Aricia," Livy 1. 50. ' Silvae amnesque one of the later Latin poets (marked No. 10 

Lycaei:' the abode of Pan, 1. 16, who is in Dict. B.), as ' being in the mouths of 

thus indirectly indicated as a third god in. men ' — " Vivus in aeternum docta per ora 

voked. volo," Epitaph on Cicero. It is however 

3.] The MSS. vary between * carmine ' more probably * hover before the faces of 

and * carmina,' the latter being the read- men.' Comp. Sali. Jug. 31, " Inoedont 

ing of Med. But the change is very per ora vestra magnifici," and Hör. 2 S. 1. 

slight, and ' carmine ' seems less common- 64, " Nitidus qua quisque per ora Cederet." 

place. * Tenuissent,' the potential, not the Keightley appositely refers to the belief that 

conjunctive. * All other themes which poets were changed into swans. See Her. 

might have laid on idle minds the spell of 2 Od. 20. * Volitare ' is connected with 

poesy are hackneyed now.' * me tollere humo.' Comp. Hör. 3 Od. 

ö.] * lulandati :' much unnecessary in- 2. 23, " udam Spemit humum fugiente 

genuity and learning have been wasted on penna." 

this word, as may be seen from Forcellini 10—39.] The natureof the allegoryoon- 

8. v. It is a litotes like ' inamabilis,' A. 6. tained in these lines has been much dis- 

438. So in Greek o{>k iwaivü is used for puted. It seems clearly however to be 

* I condemn/ drawn from a Roman trinmph. The poet 
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Aonio rediens deducam vertice Musas ; 

Primus Idimiaeas referam tibi, Mantua, palmas '; 

Et viridi in campo templtun de marmore ponam 

Propter aquam, tardis ingens ubi flexibus errat 

Mincius et tenera praetexit arundine ripas. 15 

In medio mihi Caesar erit, templumque tenebit. 

Uli victor ego et Tyrio conspectus in ostro 

Centiun qnadriiugos agitabo ad flumina currus, 

Ctincta mihi, Alpheum linquens lucosque Molorchi, 

Cursibus et erudo decernet Graecia caestu. 20 

3 haa just spoken of himself as a con- Triumphavit Palmam Dedit/' wbich is ex- 

»ror {* Victor ') represents himself as re- plained to mean * in gremio IotIs collo- 

aing firom a campaign in Greece, and cavit.' From this it appears eith^ that the 

Qging the Muses captive from Helicon ; name ' palma ' was given to the branch 

other words, if the cid subjedüs of song of bay which was carried by the victor in a 

forestalled, he will be the first to do for triumph, or that the palm itself was some- 

me what Hesiod and others have done for times substitated for the bay, agreeably 

3ece. Then he will build a votive temple to the custom in the Grecian games, also 

his native river to bis patron god, and adopted at Roma (Livy 10. 47) where the 

Bbrate before it games and shows, like conqueror carried a palm branch. Comp, 

man conquerors after their triumph. The Pausan. 8. 48. 

iple is to be adorned with the sculptnred 13.] * Templum ponam :' the custom 

tory of Augustus, as other temples were of Towing temples to the gods in battle 

h the l^ends of their god. Having and dedicating them after victory is too 

iured his own fame as the rural poet of well known to need Illustration : see, how- 

country, he will be able to pass to the ever, Livy 1. 11, 12., 2. 20. 
\tefaL celebration of bis patron's tri- 14.] * Propter aquam,' like the temple of 

tphs. For a different interpretation see Zeus by the Alpheus ; a glance at the 

urd on Horace, Vol. ii. pp. 43 foU. Grecian games, which he intends to emu- 

10.] * Primus,' &c. : imitated from Lucr. late, though tilie main idea is that of a 

117t where Ennius is spoken of. ' In Roman triumph. ' Ingens :* the Mindo 

triam,' not Mantua, as Serv., Heyne, and spreads into a lake dose to Mantua. 
lers think, but Italy. Virgil has before 16.] ' In medio,' in the shrine, which is 

imed to be the earliest rural poet of to contain the Image of Caesar as the pre- 

dy, 2. 175, 176» siding god. Caesar shall be the prindpal 

IL] * Aonio vertice:' Helicon, as in subject of a great poem. 
icr. 1. c, but perhaps with a reference to I7.] Imitated by Horace, A. P. 228. 

3siod (Keightley). * Rediens,' as from a The reference is either to the * toga picta,' 

npaign. ' Deducam,' lead in triumph. worn in the triumph, or to the * toga prae- 

»mp. Hör. 1 Od. 37* 31, ** Privata dedud tezta,' worn by the magistrates at the cele- 

perbo Non humilis mnlier triumpho." It bration of the games. For * illi ' Rom. and 

s been plausibly suggested that this pas- some others have * illic,' not so well. 
2;e is not purdy metaphorical, but refers 18.] * Centum,' as in A. I. 417*f 4. 199., 

a literal joumey into Greece which we 6. 787- * Agitabo,' will cause to be driven 

tow Virgil ultimately to have taken. • (by instituting games). 
12.] Thd epitbet *Idumaeas' is worse 19] *Lucos Molorchi,' the forest of 

an otiose. It would be otiose if ap- Nemea, where Molorchus entertained Her- 

ied only to ' palmas :' but it is worse cules. Philarg3n^u8 seems to have read 

an otiose, as drawing a contrast be- Mudos.' 

een * palmas ' and * Mantua.' For * Idu- 20.] * Crudo,* made of raw hide. His 

»eas palmas' comp. Hör. 2 Ep. 2. 184, games will not be merely national, but will 

Herodis palmetis pinguibus," and Lucan attract even the Greeks from Olympia and 

216, Stat. Silv. 5. 2. 138. * Palmas :' in Nemea. In other words, in bis heroic 
. inscription ap. Marin. Frat. Arv. quoted poem, no less than in his Georgics, he will 
' the Germaneditorof Forcen. (* palma') it use and improve upon Greek art. Comp. 
Said ** Imp. Caes. ex Sidlia Eid. Nov. Hör. 2 Ep. 1. 32, ** Venimus ad snmmum 
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Ipse, Caput tonsae foliis omataB olivae, 

Dona feram. lam nunc sollemnis ducere pompas 

Ad delubra iuvat caesosque widere iuvencos ; 

Tel scaena ut versifi discedat frontibus, utque 

Purpurea intexti toUant aulaea BritannL 25 

In foribus pugnam ex auro solidoque deplianto 

Gangaridum faciam victorisque arma Quirini, 

Atquc hie nndantem bello magnumque fluentem 

Nilnm ac navali surgentis aere colmnnas. 

Addam urbes Asiae domitas pulsumque Niphaten 30 

fortonae, pingimiu atque Psallimus et lue- dnw it np with them. The Britamii sned 

Umor Acbivis doctius uncdB." for peaoe to Augnstos a.u.o. 7^« vbm 

21 .] ' ToDMe oUvae ' probably, as Heyne he was in Gaul preparing to inTade them. 
thinlu, meant the ttripped leavet of olive 26.] He recon to tbe temple, wfaieh ii 

woven into a wreath. The referenoe seems to be ornamentod with the ezploita of ito 

to be not to the Olympic crown, but to the god. See noto od t. 10. ' Forlbna :' tem- 

sacrificial wreath of olive. Comp. A. 6. 714., ples, with their foldiiig doon, thna adoiMd 

7. TbO, and especially 6. 809, '* Quis procul with appropriate figures in gold and itoiy 

Ule aatem ramis insignis olivae Sacra ferens ?'' are mentioned by CUoofo, Venr. 2 Act i. si, 

23.] 'luvat' may refer either to the and Prop. 3. 23. 11. Xxmg on the paanga 

poet himself or to the fanded spectators of from Cic. remarlu that aome of the gmt 

these shows. < Feram ' immediately pre- works of art, both of ancient and mäen 

oediog rather makes for the former. If times, are doors and gatea. The oombiBatkNi 

the latter be preferred, comp. A. 2. 27* ofivory and gold was common in ancientita- 

Bat Virgil may well have intended to in- toary, the iTory being employed to lepraeot 

dude both. * The time is come: what joy the llesh. See Dict. A. ' Statoaria Ars.' 
to lead the solemn procession to the temple, 27.] The Gangaridae were an Indian tribe 

aod See the bullocks slaughtered !' near the Ganges; and the referenoe pro- 

24.] There shall be stage plays as well bably is, as in 2. 173, to the defett 

as sacrifices and games. Servius says thnt of the Eastem tooops of Antony. ' Qui- 

Virgil refers to two different kinds of rini' may be referred to Augnstos, to whDm 

' scenae/ called ' versilis * and * ductilis,' the it was proposed to give the title of Roma- 

one tuming on a pivot and so exbibiting lus or Quirinus; bat, looking to the con- 

diflferent faces (* versis frontibus'), the other trast with * Gangaridam,' it is moreprobaUy 

parting (* discedat ') to disclose a new scene the representative of the Roman nation. 
within. Schlegel, Dram. Lit. Lect. 4, re- 28.] *Undautem hello,' swelling or 

conciles the two by supposing that the side surging with war, that is, with warlike feel- 

scenes were ' versiles * and the centre soene ing: the meaning is ezplained by * magnom 

was MactUis.' In the Greek scene there were fluentem.' In the same way t^e defeated 

two rotatory prisms (iripiaKToi) near the river is said "ire mollior undis," A. 8. 727» 

side entrances of the * scena,' which served and ** minores volvere vertioes," Hör. 2 Od. 

for shifting the soene. Dict. A. * Theatrum.' 9. 22. This seems more natural than to 

25.] The ancient curtain rose instead understand it of the fleets floating on the 

of falling. This line is Ulustrated by Ovid, Nile, as it was not there that the stro«^ 

M. 3. 111 — 113, who comparestherising of took phice. The oppoaite picture of tbe 

the warriors from the groand where Cadmas vanquished Nile is engraved on the shidd 

had sown the serpent's teeth to the rise of the of Aeneas, A. 8. 711* *Biagnam' is not 

figures embroidered on the stage curtain : an adverbial neuter, but agreea with ' fluen- 

«* Sic, ubi toUuntur festis aulaea theatris, *®™-' <^P- '°^*^ „'?"*'' """^ Bwitley's 

Surgere signa solent, primumque Osten- "**Xl?*,^?'^- ,.^* '' ^^\ 

dere vultum ^'J Navah surgentis aere oolumnas, 

Cetera paulUtim pkcidoque educte tenore otherwise called * oolumnae roatratae,' and 

Tota patent, imoquepedes in marginepo- fo^nd on tiie coins of Augustus. 

nunt." o r 3Qj «Niphates,' aooordmg to the geo- 

f — graphers, is a mountain in Armenia; tliou^ 

lollant, nse with it, and so appear to Juv. 6. 409» Lucan 3. 245» and SiL 13. 
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Fidentemque fiiga Parthum versisque sagittis, 

Et duo rapta manu diverso ex hoste tropaea* 

Bisque triumphatas utroque ab litore gentis. 

Stabunt et Pari! lapides, spirantia signa, 

Assaraei proles demissaeque ab love gentis 35 

Nomina, Trosque parens, et Troiae Cynthius auetor. 

Invidia infelix Fnrias amnemque sevenmi 

Cocyti metuet tortosque Ixionis anguis 

Inmanemque rotam, et non exsuperabile saxum. 

Interea Dryadum silyas saltusque sequamur 40 

Intactos, tua, Maecenas, haud mollia iussa. 

}, mention a river of that name, possibly, netan änd Selinuntian marbles. When the 

the commentators suggest, from a mis« deeds of Augostus are commemorated, the 

jerstanding of this passage. See note on m^thical glories of bis ancestors are also to 

490, and consult Macleane on Hör. 2 Od. be introduced. 

. 20, where there is the same doabt about 35.] * Assaracns ' was the son of Tros, 

phates as here. If the figure is to be from whom Aeneas and the Julian house 

issed, * pulsum * woold be more applicable were sprung. 

I river, whidi may be poetically feigned to 36.] * Nomina,' the great names. Comp, 

driven backward to its source (Ladewig SiL 17. 492, ** Jamque ardore trad lut- 

np. A. 11. 405), than to a monntain; so transfortissimaquaeque Nomina obit ferro." 

it vre must soppose Virg. to have thooght ' Troiae Cjnthins auetor :' comp. Hör. 

the mountaineers rather than of their 3 Od. 3. 65, 66, '*Ter si resurgat mums 

elling. Representations of mountains aenens Aactore Phoebo.'' Apollo is per* 

re carried in the triumphal prooession, haps introduced as the tutelar god, and 

tL A. * Triumph.' reputed father of Augustus (Keightley). 

U.] The Parthian mode of warfare is too 37.] * Invidia' probably refers to political 

[1 known to need Illustration. If these malcontents, not to the rivals of the poet. 

» do not refer to the triumphal progress * Severum :' comp. Lucr. 5. 35, ** pelagique 

Octavianus in the East after the battle of severa," where ' sonora ' seems a needless 

üum, we must either regard them, with oonjecture. 

yne, as prophetic, or suppose that they 38.] ' Metuet,' ' shall quail at,' that is, 

re added aftorthe completion of the Geor- shall be represented as quailing at the tor- 

3,B.c.20,thela6tyearofVirgU'slife,when tures of the infernal regions, as inflicted, 

gustus reoeived the Submission of the not on others, but on itself. 'Tortosque 

oaenians and recovered the Standards from Izionis anguis ' is to be taken in dose 

I Parthians, an event referred to in the connexion with the next clause. Virgil 

le strain by Hör. 2 Od. 9. 18 foU. alone speaks of Ixion as bound to the wheel 

\2, 33.] These lines refer to the double with snakes; whenoe some have preferred 

unph of Augustus in the East and the the readingof the Rom. *orbis.' 'Tortos' 

ist. It is hard to say what this Western would then refer to the whirling of the 

tory can be, unless it be that gained over wheel, in which the torture consisted. 

I Cantabri, b.c. 26, which would agree 39.] 'Non exsuperabile saxum' is pro- 

h the hypothesis of a subsequent inser- bably on the analogy of ' exsuperare labo- 

1 mentioned in the previous note. Bri- rem.' Serv. however understands ' exsu- 

1, of which Serv. speaks, never fumished perabile' actively, " quod superare non valet 

r triumph to Augustus. The language summum montis cacumen." Gell. 17* 2 

ks almost too specific for prophecy, quotes from the Annais of Q. Claudius the 

ich moreover in a case like this is less expression ** operam fortem atque exsupera- 

ilime than actual historical fact. bilem." 

i3.] 'Utroque ab litore' is to be taken 41.] 'Intactos:' this attribute seems to 

h * gentis.' 'Bis triumphatas,' once be dwdt on for two reasons: first, as de- 

r eadi. Some take it, twice apiece; but noting the untried nature of the subject 

i will not agree so well with ' duo tropaea.' (comp. Lucr. 1. 927» * integros fontis '), and, 

14.] 'Stabunt,' either on separate pe- secondly, becauseitisof pasturelandthathe 

tals, or on the pediment, like the Aegi* now oomes to speak. ' PursOewethe Dryads' 
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Te sine nil altum mens inclioat : en age, segnis 

Rumpe moras ; vocat ingenti clamore Cithaeron 

Taygetique canes domitrixque Epidaurus equonim, 

Et vox adsensu nemorum ingeminata remugit. 45 

Mox tarnen ardentis accingar dicere pugnas 

Caesaris, et nomen fama tot ferre per annos, 

Tithoni prima quot abest ab origine Caesar. 

Seu quis, Olympiacae miratus praemia palmae, 
Pascit equos, seu quis fortis ad aratra iuvencos, 60 

Corpora praecipue matrum legat. Optuma tbrvae 

woods and glades, Tirgin ad they/ * lussa' regards as inconsbtent with the previoos 

may = ' pensa,' the thing or subject com- allegory, and partly on their position as 

manded, in apposition to * saltus ;' or it may interrapting ihe main subject just resamed 

be a oognate accas. after * sequamor/ * sal- by a recarrenoe to the digression. The 

tu8 * being the ordinary accus, of the object. last objection is of some weight, as the 

The Union of the two in the same instance whole passage would be improved by thör 

does not seem usual in Latin, but is fre- absence. Virgil however may have fdt 

quent in Greek, e. g. Aesch. Ag. 1419, 1420, bound to gire bis patron a distinct and re- 

ob Tovrov Ik yrjc riitrdf XPV^ " ävSpri- peated assuranoe of his intentions. The 

Xarnv MiaafAQTuv dirotva ; Itseems un- lines, if genuine, directly negative Huni'fl 

necessary to suppose that Maecenas actu- theory, dat the subject of the previoos 

ally urged him to undertake this part of allegory is the Aeneid, which indeed the 

the subject. No more need be meant than structure of the allegory itself, if car^bUy 

that it forms a necessary part of the work considered, will' suffidently refote. The 

which Maecenas seems to have prompted. promise, which seems to häve been e?aded 

42.] ' En age,' &c. : these words are by most of the Augustan poets, was doubt- 

eyidently addressed to Maecenas, who is less fulfilled in the composition of the 

called upon to plunge with the poet into Aeneid ; but the manner of its Performance 

the subject, as in 2. 39. was very different from any thing sketcbed 

43.] * Clamore * is the clamour of the here ; indeed the method proposed ' was 

bunt. * Cithaeron' was a wild mountain, exacüy reversed in practice, the mythical 

abounding in beasts, as the stories of Oedi- ancestors of Rome and the Julian ÜEunily 

pus and Peniheus prove. being made the central figures, and Augos- 

44.] * Taygeti' is the gen. of ' Taygetus,' tu's and his exploits only accessory. 

the masc. being the form used in the sing. 49 — 59.] * Whether in breeding hones 

Spartan dogs are mentioned below, vv. 345, or oxen, the great thing is to choose the 

405. * Epidaurus' for Argolis, 'Apyof itttto- mother well.' Then follow the points of a 

ßoTovi though * domitrix equorum ' seems good breeding cow. 

to be a translation of imroSa^o^. • 49.] ' Miratus ' has in effect the sense of 

46.] 'Accingar' with the infin. is to be desiring, as in Hör. 1 Ep. 6. 18 (oomp.v. 

noted. The word is of course metaphorical, 9). Comp, also the use of * stupet,' Hör. 

but perhaps used with some sense of its 1 S. 4. 28, and note on * inhiant,' 2. 463. 

special appropriateness in connexion with 50.] It is hard to say whether * ad ara- 

* pugnas.' * I will gird my loins to sing of tra' shquld be taken with * fortis' or * pas- 

the battle, as now for the chase.' cit.' Instances of both are common, e.g. 

48.] 'Tithonus' was not one of the Prop. 2. 10. 3, '< Fortis ad praelia tnrmas," 

mythical ancestors of the Caesars in the and Ter. Andr. 1. 1. 30, "alere canes ad 

direct line, as he belonged to the .other venandum." But * fortis aratris' (▼. 62) is 

branch of the royal house of Troy ; but this decidedly in favour of the former. 

may be merely a poetical licence. Hurd 51.] 'Corpora matrum:' comp. A. 7* 

thinks these three lines are spurious. His 650, " ezcepto Laurends corpore Turnt" 

view is grounded partly on alleged difficul- The requisites for a cow are given at lengl^ 

ties in the expression, such as ' accingar by Varro 2. 5, and by Col. 6. 1, and Palläd. 

dicere, ardentis pugnas,' and the nnautho- 4. 11, who ai)pear to have imitated Varro. 

rized introduction of Tithonus, partly on * Torvae,' grim-looking. Col. 6. 20, " Huic 

their matter-of-iact character, which he (sc. * tauro') torva facies est." 
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Forma bovis, cui turpe caput, cui plurima cervix, 

Et crurum tenus a mento palearia pendent ; 

Tum longo nulliis lateri modus ; omnia magna, 

Pes etiam ; et camnris hirtae sub cornibus aures. 55 

Nee mihi displiceat maculis insignis et albo, 

Aut iuga detrectans interdumque aspera comu. 

Et faciem tauro propior, quaeque ardua tota. 

Et gradiens ima verrit vestigia cauda. 

Aetas Lucinam iustosque pati hymenaeos 60 

Desinit ante decem, post quattuor incipit annos ; 

Cetera nee fetnrae habilis, nee fortis aratris. 

Interea, superat gregibus dum laeta iuventas, 

Solve mares ; mitte in Yenerem pecuaria primus, 

52.] ' Turpe/ ugly, as in 4. 305, " turpis mon form is supported by Med., and in 

9cas/' See below on ▼. 247» and comp, the other passages referred to by the com- 

rj^poc* The Word seems to comprise mentators, such as Prop. 2. 3. 47, there 

eral characteristics given by Varro 1. c. appears good authority for both, it seems 

tis irontibas' — ' conpressis malis' — ' sub- hardly worth while to make a change. ' In- 

ii(-mae?)' — ' apertis naribus.' * Plurima terdumque aspera comu' is to be dosely 

viz ' denotes both thickness and length. connected with ' iuga detrectans ' as de • 

mp. Varro 1. c. " cervidbus crassis et noting the temper of the animal, and not, 

gis/' as in most editions, to be separated by a 

>3.] ' Palearia/ dewlaps. Col. 1. c. " pa- semicolon. * Aspera corna/ * apt to butt 

ribiis amplis et paene ad genua promis- angnly/ 

" 58.] * Fadem tauro propior/ probably 

>4.] The 'oblongae et amplae' of Varro = * latis frontibus/ Varro 2. 5. The ex- 

. The more length a cow has, the pression has been already spedfied by 

ater room she will have for her calf to ' torvae.' 'Ardua tota:' '^Vaccae quoque 

w in. probantur altissimae formae longaeque/' 

>5.] * Pes etiam / Varro 1. c. says, ** pe- Col. 6. 21. 

US non latis/' but Col. and Pallad., 59.] Comp. Varro 1. c *' Caudam pro- 
aking of ozen, have ' magnis ungulis/ — fusam usque ad calces ut habeant." ' Ves- 
aking of cows, 'ungulis brevibus' or tigia' may be dther the footsteps or the 
odids.' ' Pes etiam/ put thus emphati- feet, as in A. 5. 5G6, " Vestigia primi 
y, may be a special contradiction of the Alba pedis/' and in Catull. 62 (64). 162. 
»ositeview. ' Hirtae aures/ so Varro 1. c. 60— 71>] 'The age for breeding is be* 
ilosis auribus." ' Camuris/ curving in- tween four and ten years. It is best to be 
■ds. ** Camuri boves sunt qui conversa early : if the first days are let slip, disease 
*orsu8 comua habent ; quibus contrarii or death may intervene : such is the lot of 
uli qui oomua diversa habent; laevi, mortality. Be attentive, and supply fresh 
»mm oomua terram spectant ; his con- breeders as the others fail/ 
"ii lidni, qui cornua sursum versum re- 60.] * lustos/ regulär ; as in ' iustuin 
■A babent " (Philarg.). Servius says this praelium/ * iustus ezerdtus.' Comp. Varro 
he same word as ' camera.' PaUad. 4. 1. c. " Non minores oportet inire bimas, 
says, ** cornibus robustis ac sine curva- ut trimae pariant ; eo melins si quadrimae. 
le pravitate lunatis." Pleraeque pariunt in decem annos, quaedam 
»6.] * Maculis et albo' = * albis maculis.' etiam in plures." 
To, on the other band, (2. ö) says, *' co- 62.] * Cetera,' sc. * aetas.' 
i potissimum nigro, dein robeo, tertio 63.] * Superat' = * superest.' Wagn. 
^o (i. q. gilvo), quarto albo." Col. explains it by 'abunde est/ but v. 66 
in (6. 1), ** Colons robei vel fusd." clearly points to the former meaning. 
•7.] ' Detrectans / Wagn. and Forb. Comp, note on 2. 235. 
te * detractans,* on th© authority of the 64.] * Pecuaria' properly means the place 
n. and other MSS. But since the com- where the * pecora' are kept; but here, as 

S 
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Atqae aliam ex alia genemndo suffioe parolem. 65 

Optuma quaeque dies miseriB mortalibiis aeri 

Prima fugit ; sabeunt morbi tristiaqne senectaa, 

Et labor et darae lapit inclemeiitia mortia. 

Semper enint, quamm mutari oorpara maus : 

Semper enim refice, ac, ne poat amina requiras, 70 

Anteveni^ et sabolem armento sortire qiiot anma. 

Nee non et pecori est idem delectua equino. 
Tu modo, qaos in spem stataea sulHiiittere gentia, 
Praeeipuum iam inde a teneris inpende laborem. 
Continao pecoris generosi pallua in airia 75 

Altius ingreditnr, et mollia cmra repanit ; 
Primus et iie Tiam et fluvios temptare minacia 
Audet et ignoto sese committere ponti. 
Nee Tanos horret strepitus. Uli ardua oervix, 

in Ten, 3. 9, the uiiiDalf tfaemsdreB. The prommenoe ghcn to *im' mmf be ei- 

' Primiu :' comp. 2. 406, ** Prim« hwnvm prcased in tmislilioB, *Mmk wue, aadkl 

fodito, primin derecta cremato SarmeDta." those whom jo« Hwaa to lear m tlM prop»- 

65.] 'Suffioe:* this word meens pro- gatonof tbeirliiielwveefeofroiii tiicar M 

perij ' to prodnoe' or ' pot from .beaceth/ joath tbe adrantage of yonr spedal pafaM.' 
and so to sapplj avoid or beup «p asuooes- ^4.'] ' A tenoris,' from foab, fO» *t 

tioiL. Comp. Uie phrase ' suffidtnr oonaol, pneris,' from boja. 
oenaor/ &c. 75.] ' Contmno,' from tlie tn^ 1. 169. 

66.] Another toach of the pessimism 76.] ' Altius ingreditur ' seems to metii 

which Virgil probablj canght from Lu- ' Steps higher.' Vano (8. 7) sajs, " cnpi- 

cretins; comp. 1. 198. ' Bfiseris mor- bns rectis et aequafibns.'' CoL (6. 39)} 

talibos' is from Lncr. 5. 944. ** aequalibvs atqne altis rectisqne crnribas." 

68.] ' Labor/ suffering, as m A. 6. ' Mollia cmra reponit :' Senrius qaotes fron 

277» where ' Letomque Labosqne ' are Emiios (Aon. 545), who is speaking of 

enumerated among the phantoms at the cranes, '* Perque fiibam repimt et m^Iia 

gates of helL ' Rapit,' hurries on, as in A. cmra reponunt.'* 'MolUa' = 'mobilia:' 

4. 681, ** Idem omnes simnl ardor habet, comp. Lncr. 4. 980, '* mollia membn 

rapiuntque rauntqae." So'rapidns.' morentis." 'Reponit:' the meaning of 

69.] There will always be some that this word is very donbtliiL Trapp hints 

yon will be glad to get rid of. ' Qnarum that the ' re ' means altemation, a sense 

Corpora' is merely periphrastic, as abore, which we may perhaps parallel by owXaic 

V. 51. äfiiißoftivoi, Phid. Pyth. 4. 226. Keight- 

70.] ' Enim' seems here to be added for ley takes the ' re^ to mean frequoicy,— 

the sake of emphasis. The words are to lays fast to the gronnd. Bnt it is more 

be connected with what follows. 'Amissa' probably to be ezplained as eorrelatiTe to 

probably = ' quae amiseris,' not * amissa ' altins ingreditnr.' ' See, how high he steps 

ooroora.' in the pastnre, and with what spring he 

71.] * Snbolem,' a snpply of young ones. brings down bis legs.' 
« Sortire' = ' elige,' as in A. 12. 919. 77.] * Primns,' &c. t he leads tiie herd 

72— 94.] Directions for the choice of over the ford and bridge. The same proof 

Stallions. of a colt's ooorage is given by CoL 6. 2, 

72.] The Med. and two other M8S. and Varro 2. 7. The bridges meant were 

have * dilectns.' Bat analogy, as well as probably wooden. Comp. Pliny 8. 43 

the anthority of MSS., is in favoor of (speaking of asses) '^ nee pontes transennt 

' delectns.' See Kritz on Sali. Cat. 36. per rarifatem eoram tralncentibas flwriis." 

73.] ' Submittere,' £. 1. 46 note. The Some MSS., inclnding the first reading of 

antecedent is omitted, because * quos ' is Med., give * ponto.' 
e<j[aiyalent to ' si qnos.' See Mad?. § 321. 
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Argutumque caput, brevis alvus, obesaque terga, 80 

Luxuriatque toris animosum pectus. Honesti 

Spadices glaucique, color deterrimiis albis 

Et gilvo. Tum, si qua sonum procul arma dedere, 

Stare loco nescit, micat auribus et tremit artus, 

CoUectumque fremens volvit sub naribus igüem. 85 

Densa iuba, et dextro iactata recumbit in armo ; 

At duplex agitiir per lumbos spina ; cavatque 

Tellurem et soKdo graviter sonat ungula comu. 

Talis Amyelaei domitus Pollucis habenis 

CyllaruS; et, quorum Graii meimnere poetae, 90 

80.] ' Argatam :* this word is the parti- MSS. ' Fremens/ besides being the read- 

)le of ' arguo/ whicfa may perhaps have ing of the best MSS., derives some support 

d originally a physical meaning. It from Lucr. 5. 1076, '*Et fremitum patulis 

3ms, when applied to form, to mean sub naribus edit ad arma.'' ' Ignem/ 

learly defined,' * neat/ Comp. " arguta the hot breath. The steam seems to have 

;ea," CatuU. 66 (68). 72. 'Argutum suggested the idea of smoka Comp, the 

)at' is probabiy the opposite to * turpe fable of the horses of Diomedes, " spirantes 

}tiL' Varro and Columella recommend naribus ignem'' (Lucr. 5. 29). 'Volvere'is 

mall head ; and this smallness is implied used bf breath Lucr. 6. 1227, ** vitalis aeris 

' argutus/ as largeness is in * turpis.' auras Volvere in ore." 
Rhesus' is opposed to 'gracilis.' See 86.] 'Iactata/ after being tossed up. 

»derlein, Syn. 5. 200. Böringer, quoted by Schneider on Varro 

81.] < Animosum/ spirited, because mus- 2. 7» says that the andents got up on the 

ar. ' Honesti/ iirom the contezt, must right side of the horse, and used tiie mane 

an 'good' rath» than ' handsome.' to mount with. Comp. Prop. 5. 4. 38, 

B2.] ' Spadices/ bay ; as appears from ** Cui Tatius deztras cdiiocat ipse iubas." 
U. 2. 26, who . derii^es it from oxdSi^, 87.] 'Duplex spina' appears to be a 

> Doric for a palm, and says that the hoUow spine, opposed to 'eztans.' Varro 

our is that of a not too ripe date. 1. c, Col. 6. 29. 

synonym for the word is 'badius' or 88.] Varro and Col. 1. c mention 'dnrae 

kidiua,' ßaidwgt from ßaiQ, also a palm ungulae' as a good point. A hard and 

mch, whence the Italian 'baio' and our thick hoof would be especially requisite 

ly.' 'Glauci,' blue grey (Keightley). when horses were not shod with iron« 

Ibis :' Keightley says this remark must Comp, the Homeric Kparepuvvxtg iVirot. 

confined to stallions. The disünction 89.] ' Such was the steed that leamt to 

:en between * albus' and 'candidus,' as obey the rein of Amyclaean Polluz, Cylla- 

the pridse of white horses in the classics rus, and those of which Greek song has 

9 oonfined to the latter, is overthrown preserved the memory, the horses of Mars, 

Hör. 1 S. 7. 8, ** equis praecuireret and the pair of the mighty Achilles : aye, 

18," where see Macleane's note. such was ' the great god Saturn himself, 

)3.3 ' Gilvo,' dun * (Keightley). The when quick as Ughtning he flung bis mane 

rd is the same as the German 'gelb' over that horse's neck of his, as he heard 

1 our ' yellow.' * Si qua' for ' si forte,' his wife's step, and, as he ran, thrilled 

3 ' si quem' for * sicubi,' A. 1. 181, and through the height and depth of Pelion 

I common use of 'nuÜus' for ' non.' with his dear sharp neigh.' These mytho- 

s £. 1. 54. logical allusions are obviously intended to 

)4.] ' Micat auribus,' he pricks up his ennoble the subject ; but they tend to in- 

8. Comp, the phrase * micare digitis.' jure its genuine character. IVopertius has 

e instrum. ablat. 'auribus' denotes carried the artifice to absurdity. 'Amy- 

action, whereas the accusative 'artus' ciaei,' v. 345. 

totes an affection, though the distinction 90.] Castor is gen^ally the rider of 

s not hold universally. * Tremit artus,' Cyllarus, while PoUux is a boxer. Suidas 

n Lucr. 3. 489. however, s. ▼. KüXXapop, quotes Stesicho- 

t5.] Seneca quotes this Une with ' pre- rus as saying that Cyllarus belonged to 

08,' which is also the rea^ng of some both. 

s 2 
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Martis equi biiuges, et magni cumifl AcliillL 
Talis et ipse iubam cervice e£fudit equina 
Coniugris adventu pemix SatumuB, et altnm 
Pelion hinnitu fugiens inplevit. acute. 

Ilunc quoque, ubi aut morbo gravis aut iam segnior annis 
Deficit, abde domo, nee tiirpi ignosce seneetae : 96 

Frigidus in Yenerem senior, frustraque laborem 
Ingratum trahit ; et, si quando ad proelia Tentmn est, 
Ut quondam in stipulis magnus sine viribus ignis, 
Incassum furit. Ergo animoB aevurnque notabis ' 100 
Praecipue ; hinc alias artis, prolemque parentmn» 
Et quis euique dolor victo, quae gloria palmae. 
Nonne vides, cum praecipiti certamine campum 

91.] * Martis eqni :' eee Hom. H. 16. 1 19. ' abdaturque domo' for ' be sent away from 

The notion of Serv. that A»if(ov and ^/ioc home/ bat bis aathority is of less weigfat 

were tbe names of tbe borses rests on a tban tbe analogj oi Homoe's 'abditns 

mistranslatioo. * Carnu AcbilU :' Xantbas agro,' 1 Ep. I. 5, wbere, aa Keigbtiey 

and Balins. Hom. 11. 16. 148. ' Cnrms' remarks, tbe mention of tbe hone imme- 



for 'eqai:' comp. 1. 514. Tbe ortbo- diatelj aller looks Hke a leferenoe to 

grapbj fluctoates between * Acbiili' (not present passage. There is some donbt 

'Achillei/ whicb Wagn. on A. 1. 80 abont tbe meaning of 'nee torpi ignosoe 

rejects) and 'AchiUis.' 1 bave fc^owed seneetae.' Senr., who has been genenHy 

Wagn., as a referenoe to A. 1. 30., 2. 406, followed, proposes to take * nee torpi' ts 

seems to show that be is right in dedding ' non turpL' It seems better to take bis 

tbe qaestion in each rase by euphony. otber way, ' nee ignosoe seneetae,' ' snffer 

92.] ' Iubam efludit,' in flight, as is bim not to disgrace himself in bis old age.' 

shown by ' pemiz' and ' fügiens.' * Tarpis' seems to be .eqnivalent to a^xh' 

93.] ' Coniugis,' Rhea, or Ops, to bide ftwv. Ladewig comp. SU. 15. 651, "torpi 

from whom bis amour with tbe nymph finem donate seneetae." 

Pbilyra, Saturn changed himself into a 98.] ' Ingratum,' fruitless. Comp. !• 

borse and tbe nymph into a mare. The 83, " nee nulla interea est inarata gratis 

idea b taken from Apoll. Rhod. 2. 1234, terrae." 'Proelia' of course is to beex- 

where Saturn is described galioping off on plained from tbe contezt. 

being surprised with tbe nymph by Rhea. 99.] * Sine viribus,' because tbe straw is 

95 — 122.] * The first thing is to see its only fueL 

that they are young and vigorous, then to 100.] Theemphaticwordis'aeYum.' You 

inquire into their peculiar qualities and must first see that be is young and yigoroos. 

antecedents, their successes and defeats, 101.] ' Hinc,' afterwards, that is, not tili 

and how they have bome them ; for you you have looked to tbe age. * Artis,' qua- 

have only to look at a race to see how lities. * Prolem parentum,' tbe breed of 

tboroughly a spirited borse enters into the bis sire and dam ; comp. Col. 7. 6. 7, " Pa- 

contest. Whether for driving or riding, rit autem, si generosa est proles, duos." 

I repeat, youth and vigour are what you 102.] *Cuique,' in each case, whenever 

have mainly to look to.' you choose a borse to breed from. These 

95.] * Hunc quoque,' even this perfect lines may be taken in a different way, * pro- 

borse. lem parentum ' being rendered ' tbe otber 

96.] * Abde domo' has been taken by offspring of bis sire and dam,' and *cuiqne' 

Heyne and others to mean * remove bim as each of these offspring, into wbose radng 

from home,' «send bim off;' but it more qualities the breeder is to inquire. The 

probably means * take him up,' * leave bim words * quis dolor, quae gloria ' denote a 

no longer out with the mares.' The Latin twofold inquiry; what have been his vic- 

will bear either, * domo ' being in the tories and defeats, and what spirit has he 

forraer case the ablative, in the latter pro- sbown in each. On the latter the poet 

bably the dative, and equivalent to * in ppceeds to expatiate. 

domum.' Nemesianus, Cyneg. 141, has 103.] « Nonne vides,' see on 1. 56. The 
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Compuere ruuntque efiusi carcere curms, 

Cum spes arrectae iuvenum, exsultantiaque haurit 105 

Corda pavor pulsans P Uli instant verbere torto 

Et proni dant lora ; volat vi fervidus axis ; 

lamque humiles, iamque elati sublime videntur 

Aera per vacuum ferri, atque adsurgere in aiiras ; 

Nee mora, nee requies ; at fulvae nimbus arenae iio 

Tollitur ; humescunt spumis flatuque sequentum : 

scription is imitated from IL 23. 362 — connexion with ' nonne vides.' We have 

2. I woald offer the foUowing transla- had a similar instance in 1. 187 — 189, 

»n : ' Who has not watched the headlong " Contemplator item . . . si superant fetua,** 

eed of a race, the chariots swallowing the ' Instant * seems to include the notion of 

3und before them as they pour along in * insistunt rotis * (▼. 1 14) as well as that of 

iorrent from their flood-gates, when the keeping np the speed, and being always 

ivers' youtbful hopes are at their height, ready to put in the whip. ' Verbere torto' 

d the boonding heart is drained by each is best taken as the ablat. instrum. not 

j^er polsation ? there are they with their as dat. for ' verberi.' Comp. A. 8. 250., 

sr ready lash circling in the air, bend- 10. 6!U, the latter of which passages 

; forward to let the reins go : on flies proves the use of the abUt. as the dat. of 

i wheel, swift and bot as fire : now they the person occurs in the same sentenoe. 

e low, now they seem to tower aloft, * Verbere' = *flagello.* * Torto,* 'drcling,' 

)oting through the void air and rising not *twisted.' Comp. 1.319, '*Stuppeator- 

iinst the sky : no stint, no stay, while quentem Balearis verbera fundae.'* 

i yellow sand mounts up in a cloud, and 107-] The reins were passed round the 

:h is sprinkled with the foam and breath body of the driver, so tliat he naturally 

those behind him : that is what ambition leant forward when at füll speed. See 

1 do ; that is the measure of their zeal Dict. A. s. ▼. ' Circus.' * Azis :' this was a 

success.' very conspicuous part of the andent chariot, 

104.] ' Campum corripuere:* have started.» because the car was so small and light. * Vi' 

orripio * in this and similar expressions, is of course to be taken with ' voiat ;* not, 

g. ' corripere viam, spatia,' seems to as Wakefleld thought, with ' fervidus.' 

3ress the sudden hold kid as it were on 108, 103.] Hom. (IL 23. 368, 369) has 

it over which the progress w made, and "Ap/iara ^* uWotb iilv xBovi wiXvaro 

o the annihuation of the space, the ' vo- wovXvßoTiipy 

e viam ' of Catullus. * Effusi carcere :' *AXAor« d' dt^aeKt utrtiopa' rol ö' iXa- 

on 1.512. ^Wc '^ *^ 

105.] * Spes arrectae,' a poetical variety ^Etrraaav Iv öiöpoiai, 

* animi arrecti spe.' So A. 5. 138, which 

i partial repetition of this passage, < Uu- so that Virgil refers to the bounding of the 

mque arrecta cupido.' ' Iuvenum,' the cars, and the corresponding rising and sink- 

vers, the word being of course chosen to ing of the charioteers, not to any motion of 

ng out the enthusiasra of youthful hopes. the charioteers themselves. 
[aurit' seems righüy ezplained by 109.] The words * sublime — auras ' are a 

yne, * ezhausts the heart by stopping case of zeugma, being connected gramma- 

i breath.' Those who think this too re- tically with both ' humiles ' and * elati,' 

idite may compare with Servius, A. 10. though in sense with * elati' only. * Sub- 

1, *' Latus haurit apertum,'* the notion lime' may be taken with either * elati' or 

each case being that of rapidly devour- * ferri.' * Vacuum' has nearly the same 

;, so that here they may render, * thrills meaning, denoting a ofertain height abbve 

•ough and through.' * Pulsans,' as well the ground. Comp. Hör. 1 Od. 3. 34, 

• haurit,' may go with * corda.' Vhrgil ** Expertus vacuum Daedalus aera." Pind. 
rrowed the expression from IL 23. 370, OL 1. 10, Iphtiagoi aWipoQ, Comp, also A. 
ere however irdraaat is intrans. 5. 515.. 12. 592. 

106.] • Illi instant :' the apodosis seems HO.] *At*is continuative, not adversative, 

begin here. Strictly speaking however 111.] Comp. 11.23.330 and Soph. EL 

\ words form the commencement of a 718, which passages show that this of 

n sentence, there being no grammatical Virgil's is literal, not rhetorical. 
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Tantus amor landmn, tantae est Tictoria cnrae. 
Primus Erichthonius cumis et qnattnor qjxbub 
lungere equoe, rapidusque rotis insistere victor. 
Frena Pelethronii Lapithae gyroeque dedere 115 

Inpositi dorso, atque equitem docuere sab armis 
Insultare solo, et gressus glomerare superboA. 
Aequus uterque labor ; aeque iuYenemque magistri 

112.] This connects the preoeding de- mmiere' 1.7) thanbymidentuidiDg'dare' 

Bcription, rather inardfidallj, with ▼. 102, as * edere/ 

from which the poet digreased, fbnning as it 116.] ' Sab annis' = ' armatom/ 
were a sort of object-clrase for 'nonne vides.' 1 17.] It is düBcidt to tx the exact mean- 

' This will show jou. what ambition can do.' ing of * glomerare;' bot fSrom the epidiet 

With the language comp. 1. 147* ' saperbos ' it seeras to denote tiie gatfaering 

113.] Pliny 7- ^6 has the s^gne legend, up of the legs in prancing or hi^ action, 

'* Bigas primum innzit Phrygnm natio, not, as might otherwise be saggested, wheel- 

quacbigas Erichthonius." Cic (N. D. 3. 23) ing itrand in the ring. GdUos (17. 5) and 

says that the Arcadians attributed the in- Macrobins (Sat. 6. 9), with Philargyrias on 

Tention of the four-horse car to a Minerva, this passage, bare attcmpted to gne * eqm- 

daughter of Jupiter and Coryphe, whom tem ' the sense of ' eqnmn,' on the strength 

they worshipped ander the name of Coria. of a doabtfal passage in Ennins (Ann. 837)i 

Erichthonios was tamed into the constel- an anomaly whidi, if jnstified, woakl only 

lation Aariga. See Dict. B. ' Erichtho- prodace a platHade. Here as in Hör. Epod. 

nias.' * Corras et qaattaor längere eqaos ' = 16. 12, " Eqnes sonante ▼erberabit nngala," 

* corrai qaattaor längere eqaos :' ' he first the rider is eridentily said to do what tfae 
thoagfat of patting together the two, the car hone does. So 'sab armis ' points to tiie 
and the foar horses,' as if they had before weight on the horse. 

ezbted aeparately. 118.] In ▼. 102 it was sud tiiat, after 

1 14.] The majority of the MSS. have tfae age, the radng qaalities of the stallion 

< rapidis.' * Rapidas' however is sapported should be looked to ; and this led to a di- 

by Med. am. p., Rom. and Servius, gression on racing. We now retam to the 

and is mach more poetical. * Insistere ' original point, that yoath and vigonr are 

refers to the practice of standing apright indispensable ('iavenem calidnmqae ani- 

in the car, and is perhaps intended to be mis ' answering to * animos aevamqae '). 

oontrasted with * rapidaa ' (comp. Hom. ' Labor,' the difficolty of proyiding a good 

cited on tv. 108, 109). 'Victor' either stallion (which is thronghout the apper- 

of conqnest in battle or a raoe, or merely most notion in the poet's mind), is ' aeqous ' 

of success in bis invention. * Erichtho- in both cases, that is, whether yon wish to 

nius was the first who rose to the feat breed racers or chargers. Comp. 2. 412. 

of coupling a car and foar horses together, ** Daras nterqae labor ;" whei«, as here, 

Standing erect above the wheels that swept the meaning of * labor ' is implied rathor 

him ön in triamph.' than expressed by the immediate oon- 

115.] 'Pelethronii,' from the Pelcthro- tezt. *Aeqae' with what fbUows ezplains 

nian wood on Moant Pelion. « Gyros,' the ' aeqnas.' *Calidam animb et carsibus 

ring for breaking horses in. Comp. Psendo- acrem ' are the signs of yoath and nndi- 

Hbull. 4. ]. 91, " eqnum . . . Inqae vicem minished vigonr, and tiierefore it is in point 

modo directo contendere corsu, Seu libeat to mention them in the case of a stallioni 

curvo brevias compellere gyro." Hence whereas it wonld be a traism in the case of 

the frequent ase of ' gjrras ' metaphorically a racer. The whole passage may be para- 

for a narrow space, as in Prop. 4. 3. 21, phrased: It is eqnally difficalt to breed 

*' Cor tua praescriptos evecta est pagina chargers and racers, and in either case the 

gyros ?" The Greek name for it was rvc- breeder reqnires a yoang and fresh staUion, 

Xoc, and PoUux has rvicXorcp^c iirvaaia and mnst not take one that ui aged and 

for riding in the ring. Virgil, as Keightley wom out, even thongh in the one case he 

thinks, instead of rationalizing the fable of may have been a capital charger (▼. 120), 

the Centaurs, attributes the introduction of or in the other may be of the highest radng 

riding horses to their rivals the Lapithae. breed of Greece. Bat the brevity of Vii^'s 

* Dedere ' seems better explained by regard- langaage, and bis tendency to sabsti- 
ing the inventor as the giver (comp. ' vestro täte poetical omament for regulär logical 
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Exquirunt ealidumque animis et cursibus acrem, 
Quamvis saepe fuga versos ille egerit hoetifi^ 120 

Et patriam Epirum referat, fortisque Mycenas, 
JN^eptunique ipsa deducat origine gentem. 

TTis animadversis instant sub tempus, et omnis 
Tnpendunt euras denao distendere pingui. 
Quem legere ducem et peoori dixere maritum ; 125 

Florentisque secant lierbas, fluviosque ministrant 
Farraque, ne blande nequeat superesse labori^ 
Invalidique patnun referant ieiunia natL 
Ipsa autem maeie tenuai^t armenta Yolentes, 
Atque, ubi concubitus primoe iam nota voluptas 130 

SoUicitat, frondesque negant et fontibus areent. 
Saepe etiam eursu quatiunt et sole £Ettigant, 
Cum graviter tunsis gemit area frugibus^ et cum 

sequenoe, render the passage obscore, and tion ; mares, on the other band, aometimes 

it 18 poasible that Voss may be right in re- require to be kept thin by deoial of food 

ferring * labor ' to tbe training for drifing and severe ezercise/ 

and riding, ihe toil bowever being ibat of 123.] ' His animadversis/ L e. ** moribus 

the horse-breaker, not of the horse. In et aetate deprehensu/' Senr. Comp. 2. 259» 

that case the oonneiion will be, ' as the two 124.] * Dense/ firm, as the flesh of a horse 

objects are eqnally important and eqoally should be when in high condition. Pliny 

difficolt of attainment, it is of eqnal moment (11. 37) distingaishes ' pingue ' from * adeps.' 

to attend to breeding for eadi/ To ander- 125.] ' Pecori' is to be taken hoth with 

stand * nterque labor ' with Heyne of breed- ' ducem * and * maritum.' 

ing and driving or riding seems out of 126.] 'Floorentis' is the i«ading of all 

tbe question : nor can Wagn. be right in the best MSS. Others have ' pubentis/ 

referring *aeque' to '-que — qae/ 'aeqne which is adopted by Heyne: but, as he 

iuvenem ac calidnm et acrem.' Vv. 12<^-<- himself suggests, it may have been intro- 

122 apparently refer babk to t. 102, re- dnced from A. 4. 514, and it does not seem 

minding the reader that such oonsiderations to be exclusively or espedaliy appropriate 

are to be attended to only in the seoond here. ' Florentis' is not, as Wagn. seems 

place. There is some carelessness also in to think, an omamental epithet, but seems 

the nse of 'ille' t. 120, which is introdnoed rather to indicate the kind of herbage 

so as to leave it doubtfdl whether Yirgil spoken of, e.g. vetches (' emim,' CoL 6. 

meant to say ' tbey look to the youth of a 27) or dover. ' Secant' and ' ministrant' 

horse first, whatever may have been bis imply that the stallion or bull is kept up. 

past Services/ or 'they look for a young 'Fluvios' for ' aquas fluviales.' Comp. A. 2. 

horse, though the other oandidate for their 686, ** Sapctos restinguere fontibus iguis." 

choice may have been distinguished in past 127«] 'Nequeat sup^resse' = 'desit/ 

times.' Probably there isaconfuaion be- Comp. Ter. Phorm. 1. 3. 10, "Alüs quia 

tween tiie two. A fiiiend of Warton's, who defit quod amant a^gre est, tibi quia 

observed this, wished to place the lines after superest, dolet." The meaning in each pas- 

V. 96. sage appears to be that of abundanoe, not, 

121.] 'Epirom/ comp. 1.59. 'Myoenas' as in other passages where the worda are 

for'Apyog lirwoßi&roy, ' Neptuni origine ' oontrasted, of excess. 

refers either to the story of the birth of the 129.] ' Ipsa armenta,' the herd itself as 

horse Arion (Dict B.) or to that of the distinguished from its * duz' and ' maritos/ 

production of tiie horse in the contest of that is, the mares. 

Neptuns with Pallas. See on 1. 12. For 132.] * Gallop and sweat them.' 

'gentem' Ihe Born, has 'nornen,' perhi^ps, 133.] Comp. 1. 298. Col. 2. 21 (22) 

as Wagn. suggests, firom A. 10. 618. mentions the west wind as the best for 

123—127.] * Aller choosinga stallion, the winnowing. It seems hard to diaconnect 

nezt thing is to get him into good oondi- 'sole fatigant' from ' corsu quatiaaV and 
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Surgentem ad Zephyrum paleae iactantur inanes. 
/^Hoc faciunt, nimio ne luxu obtiinsior usus 135 

Sit genitali arvo et sulcos oblimet inertis, 
Sed rapiat sitiens Yenerem interiusque recondat. 

Rursus cura patrum cadere, et succedere matrum 
Incipit. Exactis gravidae cum mensibus errant, 
j^^on illas gravibus quisquam iuga ducere plaustiis, 140 
Non saltu superare viam sit passus et acri 
Carpere prata fuga fluviosque innare rapacis. 
Saltibus in vacuis pascunt et plena secuudum 
Fluinina^ muscus ubi et yiridissiina gramine ripa, 
Speluncaeque tegant, et saxea proeubet umbra. 1 45 

Est lucos Silari circa ilicibusque virentem 
Plurimus Alburnum volitans, cui nomen asilo 
Bomanum est, oestrum Graii vertere vocantes, 

refer it to the oows» with Trapp and Keight- 1.17; &nd Virg. seems to have had bis eye 

ley» BS if the recommendation were to exer- on tiie whole of that passage. ' Rapacis ' 

eise tbem in tbreshing. On the other hand, is not without point, becanse the mares 

mares are put to horse in spring, long would have to stmggle to avoid belog car- 

before com is cut and threshed, so that ried away by the stream. 
this description of bot weather as the time 143.] Rom., the first reading of Med., 

for cutting and tbreshing the cprn must be and others have 'pascunt;' but many, in- 

considered as inappropriate. * Gemit' seems cluding Pal., read ' pascant/ Itisdoubtfui 

to suggest the notion that the tbreshing whetber 'pascant' would be good Latin, as 

floor cries out under the ' tritura.' it can bardiy be understood ezcept of the 

138 — 156.] 'After conception the dams herds, and this use of 'pascere' for 'pasci' 

require attention rather than the sires. appears to rest only on Tibull. 2. 5. 25. 

They should be kept from work and violent The participle ' pascens' in such places as 

ezercise, and allowed to graze in the shade E. 3. 96 may be from the deponent. 

near water, and this in the morning and * Vacuis,' where they will be undisturbed. 

evening rather than at midday, for fear of ' Plena,' says Serv., tiiat they may not have 

the gadfly.' Virg. seems gradually to be to stoop; rather, to scramble down the 

sliding from the subject of horses to that steep bank of a torrent. The whole picture 

of oxeh, Y. 140 referring rather to cows, is a oontrast to that in the preceding line. 
' TV. 141, 142 to mares. The mention of the 144.] Where (there is) moss, and where 

gadfly appears to make the final transition, the bank is greenest with grass; ' viridis- 

and accordingly in the next paragraph we sima gramine' being the predicate. Med. 

hear ezclusively about calving. bas ' gramina ripae.' 

138.] No exact parallel for this use of 145.] Philargyrius says that ' saxea um- 

' cadere' is given. 'Cadere' and 'succe- bra' and 'proeubet' are 'nove.' * Procubo' 

dere' may possibly be a metaphor from the only occurs again in Claudian, Consul. Prob, 

setting and rising of Stars. et Olyb. 119, and there in the sense of 

140.] Varro (2. 7* 10) cautions bis breeder lying down. The conjunctives will depend 

against working bis mares too mucb when on ' ubi,' if ' pascunt ' is read ▼. 143. 
they are near foaling. ' Non' for * ne,' as 147.] 'Volitans,' a participle used sub- 

in 1. 458 (note). ' Piaustris' seems to be stantively, a usage more oommonly found 

the ablative, as if it had been ' iuga gravium in the plural, as in 2. 152, &c., except in 

plaustrorum,' not, as Forb. and Keightley the case of a word like ' amans,' which has 

think, the dative. come to be fairly naturalized as a noun. 

14 1.] It is hard to fix the exact sensie of Besides 'asilus,' the Romans called the 

< saltu superare viam ;' but it is probably to gadfly 'tabanus,' Pliny 11. 28, as the 

be coupled with what foUows, and taken as Greeks had another name, /ivoi^. 
Clearing, i. e. leaping out of, the road. 148.] Strictly speaking, 'vertere vocantes' 

1420 * Fluviosque rapacis ' is from Lucr. would imply that the Greeks translated the 
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Asper, acerba sonans, quo tota exterrita silvis 
Diflugiunt armenta ; furit mugitibus aetlier 150 

Concussus silvaeque et sicci ripa Tanagri. 
Hoc quondam monstro horribüis exercuit iras 
Inacbiae luno pestem meditata iuvencae. 
Hunc quoque, nam mediis fervoribus acrior instat, 
Arcebis gravide pecori, armentaque pasces 155 

Sole recens orto aut noctem ducentibus astris. 

Post partum cura in vitulos traducitur omnis ; 
Continuoque notas et nomina gentis inurunt, 
Et quos aut pecori maliDt submittere habende, 
Aut ans servare sacros, aut scindere terram 160 

Et campum borrentem fractis invertere glaebis. 
Cetera pascuntur viridis armenta per berbas. 



man name ; bot Virg. of course means 
more than that they gave the thing a 
De in their own language. 
.49.] 'Asper, acerba tuens/ Lucr. 5. 
In what foliows Vii^. had bis eye on 
. 22. 299 foU. 

50.] 'Furit mugitibus aetber con- 
SOS ' is probably an imitation of iopirl' 
croc oidt^p iirifiaiviTatf Aescb. Tbeb. 
tf wbicb Wund. comp. 'Tbe air is 
aned and maddened witb tbeir bellow- 
s, tbe air and tbe woodland and tbe 
iks of Tanager wbicb runs dry in tbe 
1.' 

51.] 'Sicci' adds a toucb to tbe pic- 
e, beigbtening as it were tbe misery of 
cattle. 

1 52.] ' Monstro/ 1. 185. ' Exercuit iras ' 
» ' vires exercet/ v. 229. In 4. 453 tbe 
»ression is varied, "Non te Nullius ezer- 
it numinis irae.'' For lo and tbe gadfly 
ap. Aescb. Prom. 567. 674, Supp. 307* 
[54.] 'Mediis fervoribus/ like 'aestibus 
düs/ V. 331, of tbe noonday beat, as 
contezt sbows. 

155.] ' Arcebis -pecori' like 'pecori de- 
dit,' E. 7. 47 (note). Tbe future is 
baally equivalent to an imperative. See 
167» wbere it is accompanied by a con- 
ional clause. 

156.] Tbe Stars are said to usber in tbe 
:bt, because tbey are seen before tbe 
bt bas closed in. 

157—176.] ' After calving, you bave to 
ak mainly of tbe calves. Separate tbem 
ording to tbe destination of eacb, and 
at tbem witb a view to it. Tbose wbicb 
•■ not meant for labour may be left to 
ize; tbose wbicb are sbould be trained 
ly and practised to bear tbe yoke and 



draw vebicles. Before tbey are broken in, 
tbey will want com as well as ordinary 
fodder. Yotmg calves sbould bave all tbeir 
motbers' milk.' 

157*] 'Traduc'tur/ from tbe motbers» 
as before from tbj fatbers. 

158.] ' Notas et nomina/ a bendiadys, 
recurring A. 3. 444. ' Nomina gentis' 
would naturally mean tbat tbe marks are 
intended to distinguisb tbe breed ; but we 
may doubt witb Keigbtley wbether sucb 
was really tbe praetice. Perbaps Virgil 
confounds tbe breed witb tbe property of 
tbe breeder, meaning no more tban tbat 
tbe cattle are branded tbat it may be 
known wbose tbey are. For branding see 
on 1. 263. 

159.] A verb must. be supplied from 
' inurunt/ witb tbe sense of distinguisbing 
or setting apart. We need not suppose 
tbat tbey were actually branded according 
to tbe purposes for wbicb tbey were de- 
signed. ' Pecori babendo/ 1 . 3. 

160.] Tbe construction is cbanged, 
* quos* being tbe object of * servare/ tbe 
subject of ' scindere.' Varro (2. 5) says of 
tbe finest cattle "ad victimas farciunt (?) 
atque ad deorum servant supplicia." 

161.] ' Horrentem' doubtless expresses 
tbe rougb appearance of tbe uptumed 
ridges, elsewbere called ' terga/ just as it 
is applied to a bog's back A. 1. 634. 

162.] Martyn appears rigbt in referring 
tbis line to wbat foliows, not to wbat pre- 
cedes. Sucb cattle as were intended for 
breeding or for killing would be left to 
graze, as tbeir only object would be to get 
fat ; but tbose wbicb were required for la- 
bour would bave to be taken in band. Heyne 
objects tbat tbe next line in tbat caso 
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Tu quos ad stuidiiim atqne umim formabis agrestem, 

lam vitulos hortare, viainque insiste domandi. 

Dum faciles animi myenum, dum mofailis aetas. 165 

Ac primum laxoB tenui de yimine cirdoB 

Cervici subnecte ; dehinc, ubi libera oolla 

Servitio adsuerint, ipsis e torquibus aptos 

lunge pares, et coge gradum oonferre iuvenooB ; 

Atque Ulis iam saepe rotae ducantur inanes 170 

Per torram, et summo yestigia pulvere Bignent ; 

Post valido nitens sub pondere £Eigmus axis 

Instrepat; et iunctoe temo trahat aereus orbit. 

Interea pubi indomitae non gramina tantom, 

Nee yescas salicum firondes ulyamque palustrem, 175 

woold have been more natarally intarodaced 170.] ' Inanes rotae/ an empty cart, as 

by 8ome adversative partide: see however the contrast in ▼. 17'2 shows. Varro and 

A. 9. 224 —226. Perhaps it may be said Col. give the same directioo, the latter n- 

that *tn* here is qnasi-adversative, standing oommending tbat they sboiild begin with a 

in a Bort of iUogical Opposition to ' cetera.' branch of a tree, to wfaich a weight shoidd 

* Pascnntur/ for which Voss reads ' pas- next be attacfaed. 

cantur' from two MSS., denotes the 171*] 'Vestigia' teemto be tiiemtsof 

custom. tiie wheels. 

163.] Here and in the two foUowing 172.] Translated from n. 5. 836, fiiya 

lines he borrows language from the educa- 9* ißpaxf ^^y<>^ ä^^nf Bpt$09^tfy. 

tion of youth. 173.] * lunctos/ to the pole, whidi was 

166.] Similar precepts are given by fbrmerly plated with copper (* aereus ')t 

Varro 1. 20, Col. 6. 2. No other instance afterwards witb iron. 

is quoted of the form ' circlus/ but it is 1 74.] ' Interea :* calves were not broken 

Buffidently supported by the analogy of in before they were three years old, so 

' vinclum/ ' saeclnm/ &c. Wakefield on Virgil probably means now to speak of 

Lucr. 6. 954 wished to read ' circos/ which thdr Ireatment previonsly, thongh Uie want 

has the anthority of tho Vat. am. pr. and of predsion in bis language leaves bis ia- 

Julius Sabinus. The gradations of training tention in some uncertainty. ' Fetae,' 

here spedfied seem to be — 1. accustoming v. 176, points to a still earli« »tage, before 

the calfs neck to a collar ; 2. teaching it to the calves are weaned. Thus the orderof 

Step together with another; 3. teaching time is ezactly reversed. It is not dear 

two to draw a light weight ; 4. a heavy one. whether ' gramina ' means hay, or whether 

167'] * Dehinc' dissyllable as in A. 5. it is to be understood as joined by a 

722, Hör. A. F. 144. zeugma to ' carpes/ the meaning being 

168.] The 'torques' are the same as that besides grazing th^ are to have com 

the ' drculi,' <ipsis' having virtually the gathered for tigern. 

force of Msdem,' as Wagn. remarks. Fer- 175.] The meaning of 'vescus' was a 

baps there may be an implied prohibition question in the time of G^ns, who speaks 

of a custom which, as Col. 1. c. teils us, of it twice (5. 12.» 16. 5), deriving it from 

was justly reprobated by most writers on ' ve,' ' esca/ and attributing to it two oppo- 

agriculture, of yoking bullocks together by site significations, eating mudi and eating 

tho homs. ' Aptus' = * aptatus/ as in little, the former supported by Lucr. 1. 

A. 4. 482, &c. 326, ** vesco sale saxa peresa," the latter 

169.] The practice of teaching calves to by Ludlius (26. 52), ** fastidiosnm ac ves- 

step together is still to be seen in the south cum [cum fastidio] vivere.'' Both woold 

of France (Keightley). * Fares' may mean be recondled by the sense * raacer/ swsigned 

not only that two were to be yoked to- to it by Fhilarg., with wbom Serv. virtually 

gether, but that they were to be of equal agrees, a sense which also snits the othtf 

strength, that being a point insisted on instances adduced of its use, Afran. (fr. 

by Varro and ColumeUa in the case of 'Sorores') v. 315, *'vesds imbedllus viri- 

Rctual draught. bus;" Pliny 7. 20, "corpore vesco sed 
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Sed £nimeiita manu carpes sata ; nee tibi fetae, 
More patrum, niyea inplebunt mulctraria vaccae, 
Sed tota in dulcis consument ubera natos. 

Sin ad bella magis studiiun turmasque ferocis, 
Aut Alphea rotis praelabi flumina Pisae, 180 

Et levis in luco cumis agitare yelantis : 
Primiis equi labor est, animos atque arma videre 
Bellantum, lituosque pati, tractuque gementem 
Ferre rotam, et stabulo firenos andire sonantis ; 
Tum magis atque magis blandis gaudere magistri 185 
Laudibus et plausae sonitum eervicis amare. 
Atque baec iam primo depulsus ab ubere matris 

miis viribus'' (speaking of a gladiator); connects * Studium ad bella.' Tbis, which 

'. F. 3. 446 (where it occurs as an seems the only natural constmction, is sup- 

tthet of com, and is explained by ported by the contezt, * praelabi' and 'agi- 

arva'), to which Serv. adds that it is tare' both referring to the breeder's aim 

plied to the webs of spiders. In Lucr. for himself. VirgU, as Wund, remarks, 

;. accordingly we may render it * lean ' or doubtlcss thought of such phrases as 

ungry ' (comp. ' tenuis argilla,' ' ieiuna * Studium conferre ad aliquid.' ' Studere 

irea/ 2. 180, 212). Neither the pre- in aliquid ' is also found : see Forcell. 
it passage nor 4. 131, 'vescumque pa- 180.] Virgil, writing from the inspira- 

ver,' is of much weight for fizing the tion of his Greek models, talks of the 

»ning, though the sense 'tenuis' will Olympic chariot races rather than of those 

ree with both. ' Ulvam/ E. 8. 27* Fee of the drcus. 

loted by Keightley) distinguishes the 181.] ' lovis in luco/ the Altis, where 

Iva palustris' from the ordinary 'ulva,' the race-course was. IXpöccirai S* äXoog 

iking the former the ' festuca fluitans/ äypuXaiuv iv (f rb ffradtov, Strabo 7y C. 

ß latter the ' scirpus lacustris ' of lin- 35H. 

eus. 182.] ' Primus equi labor,' the first 

176.] Serv. understands 'frumenta sata' part of a horse's traioing. The Med. has 

Üie * famgOf* mentioned v. 205 ; but it ' equis.' 

idently means growing com. Varro's 183.] ' Grementem' is emphatic, as it is 

ecept is (2. 5) ** Semestribus vitulis ob- the noise of the wheels that a foal is to be 

iunt furfores triticeos, et farinam hordea- taught to bear. 

im, et teneram herbam." 184.] So Varro 2. 7« ** eademqne caussa 

1770 "^^ Bame advice is given by Yarro ibi irenos suspendendum, ut equuli oon- 

2, Col. 7* 4, the former intimating that suescant et videre eoram faciem et e motu 

forent customs prevailed. See E. 3. 6. audire crepitus." The sound is not merely 

178*] ' Consument in natos/ as we talk the jin^ng of the bridles, but of the bells 

spending on a person or thing. ForcelL which were frequently attached to them. 
duces Prop. 5. 6. 55, ** pondus pharetrae 185.] ' Blandis,' caressing, as in v. 496, 

nsumit in arcus;" Auct. ad Herenn. 1. 3, £. 4. 23. 'Magistri' may refer specially 

[nventio in sex partis oradoms consumi- to the trainer (comp. Hör. 1 £p. 2. 64) as 

r." distinct from the breeder, v. 118; but 

179 — 208.] ' Foals intended for Chargen there is hardly evidence that Virgil meant 

racers should be accustomed from the to discriminate them. *Tum'- seems to 

st to the sights and sounds of their come under ' primus labor,' not to be dis- 

ture life. When their third year is past tinguished from it. 

ey may be practised in the ring, and 186.] " Manibusque laoessunt Pectora 

«rwards put to füll speed. When broken, plausa cavis," A. 12. 85. Gr. vottitv' 

ey should be fed well: before th^ are Zuv, 

t to be restiff.' 187.] Philarg., followed by Wakef., 

179.] Heyne and others understand ' for- makes * primo ' adverbial, but it is evi- 

ire' from v. 163, but Wund, justly com- dently an epithet of * ubere,' though the 

iins of the uoauthorized ellipse, and sense intended is that of ' primum.' 
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Audeat, inque vicem det mollibus ora capisrtris 
Invalidus etiamque tremens, etiam inscius aevi. 
At tribus exactis ubi quarta accesserit aestas, 190 

Carpere mox gyrum incipiat gradibusque sonare 
Conpositis, sinuetque altema yolumina crurum, 
Sitque laboranti similis ; tum cursibus auras, 
Tmn Yocet, ac per aperta Yolans, ceu über habenis, 
Aequora vix summa vestigia ponat arena ; 195 

Qualis Hyperboreis Aquilo cum densus ab oris 




188.] 'Audiat' was ihe reading befbre 
HeiDsius, who restored 'audeat' from the 
best MSS., indttding the Med. (first read- 
ing), Rom., and Vat. Ladewig has * gau- 
deat/ an ingenioos oonjecture, but inferior 
in sense to the text, which implies that 
natural timidity has to be overoome and 
oourage developed, while ' gaudeat,' besides 
being a re)>etition of 'gandere/ ▼. 185, 
woald hardly be appropriate to a oolt's 
firtt experiences. 'Inque Yioeni' implies 
that these experiments on his oourage are 
to altemate with, or to be occasionally 
exchanged for, wearing the halter (Wagn.). 
So Trapp, ' now and then/ The ' capistra' 
(Dict. A.) were made of osiers, whenoe 
' mollibus.' 

] 89.] ' Inscius aevi ' might be taken as 
= ' inscii aevi ' (which seems to be Martyn's 
view, * of tender years '), like * integer aevi * 
A. 2. 638., 9. 255, ' aevi maturus ' 5. 73 : 
but *■ venturi inscius aevi,' A. 8. 627» is in 
favour of making *■ aevi ' the objective gen. 
A question still remains whether the sense 
is ' unconscious of his powers,' as Heyne 
takes it, or ' Ignorant of life,' which would 
agree equally well with the context. Virgil 
however may well have contemplated both 
senses. 

190.] Varro 2. 7 and Col. 6. 29 pre- 
scribe that a horse should be broken in for 
racing when he has completed his third 
year ; and this is evidently what Virgil 
means. Wagn. however maintains that 
* accesserit ' would denote that the fourth 
year was finished, and accordingly reads 
' acceperit ' from the Rom. and another 
MS., as in E. 8. 39, " iam tum me accepe- 
rat annus.'' This however would only be 
the case if we connected ' tribus exactis ' 
closely with 'accesserit,* whereas it is at 
least as natural to understand the former 
words abl. abs., and supply ' equo' to 'ac- 
cesserit.' So Cic. Ep. ad Q. 1. 1 says, " an- 
num tertium accessisse desiderio nosfro et 
labori tuo," meaning that his brother has 
just been conti nued in office for a third 
year. Perhaps too Martyn may be right in 



pressing the meaning of ' aestas,' and aap- 
poting that the horse, being bom in the 
spring, would only be entering hia fourth 
year when he saw his fourth summer. 
' Aestas ' was restored by Heins, from some 
good MSS. (induding Uie Rom. and Vat) 
for ' aetas,' the use of which in the sense of 
*■ annus' is doubtful. See A. 1. 267, 756, &c. 

191.] ' Gyrum :' v. 115. < Carpere gy. 
mm,' like ' carpere cäunpiim.' The hcxne 
is to be taught his paces. * Sonare ' is not 
merely omamental, as the ring of the hoof 
was esteemed a mark of its soondneiB. 
Germ, quotes Xenophon de Re Squestri, 
c. 1, Kox r<f ypo^tp oi ^i|<n Siftwv 2i|Xovc 
tlvai ro^c ivirödaCf KaXuQ XcyitfV* ätnrtp 
yäp KVfißaXov ^o^fX vpbt rf dairiS^ 9 
jcoiAi; ofrXfi. 

193.] ' Laboranti similis ' implies that he 
is not to follow his own beut, but to be 
trained. So Hör. 2 Od. 3. 11, "obliquo 
laborat Lympha fugax trepidare rivo," the 
stream not flowing straight on, but being 
forced to bend, like the horse here in the 
ring. ' Anhelanti similis ' A. 5. 234 ; " in- 
dignanti similem similemque minanti" 8. 
649. 

194.] ' Then let him try his fuU speed.' 

* Vocet,' challenge, more usually expressed 
by ' provocare,' or by something explanatory 
in the context, such as ' vocare in certamen.' 
Comp. A. 1 1 . 442, ** Solum Aeneas vocat : 
et vocet oro." * Cursibus ' is probably the 
instrumental abl., as in A. 12. 84, '*ante- 
irent cursibus auras," though it might pos- 
sibly be the dat., as if it had been * ad cur- 
sus vocet.' ' Provocet ' was the reading 
before Heins., but Med. and Rom. have 

* tum vocet,' which is much more fordble. 

* Ceu liber habenis,' as if he were simply 
foUowing his own will, contrasted with * la- 
boranti similis.' Keightley thinks there k 
a reference to the weight of the rider. 

195.] ' Vestigia ' may either be under- 
stood strictly, or as put for * pedes.' See 
on E. 6. 58. 

196.] This is a specimen of Virgil's si- 
miles, which, like those of Homer, when 
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Incubuit, Scythiaeque Hernes atque arida differt 

Nubila ; tum segetes al^ae campique natantes 

Lenibus horrescunt flabris, summaeque sonorem 

Dant süvae longique urguent ad Ktora fluctus ; 200 

nie volat, simul arva fuga, simul aequora verrens. 

Hie vel ad Elei metas et maxuma campi 

Sudabit spatia, et spumas aget ore cruentas, 

7 eztend to any length, are generally natantes ' is from Lucr., where it seems to 

constructed witb much rhetorical or mean Ihe space overflowed with water (see 

mmatical regularity, the description pas8- 5. 488^ where the formation of ihe sea is 

irom the main point of the comparison described, and 6. 267» where he is speaking 

) collateral details, which are strung to- of a delnge), from which it comes to be a 

her as co-ordinate sentences by partides periphrasis for the sea, like ** campi li- 

:ransition. Here accordingly the verb of quentes/' A. 6. 724. Comp. Lucr. 6. 1141, 

ich * qualis * is the subject has to be sup- " Nam penitus veniens Aegypti ünibus ortus 

id from the previous context, and the (* morbus ' Lachm.), Aera permensus mul- 

cription then proceeds as if it were inde- tum camposque natantis, Incubuit tandem 

ident, even ?. 201 not being inteuded as populo Pandionis omni ** (speaking of the 

rammatical apodosis, though designed to pli^e), the first line of which and the word 

al the reader to the real object of the ' incubuit * show that the passage was in 

lile. Comp. A. 1. 148 foll., where the VirgU's mind. Here accordingly the water 

nctureisvery similar tothat of the present must be meant, as Keightley rightly con« 

isage, though the comparison there is con- tends, remarking that Virgil may have had 

:ted with the sentence that follows, not two conjoint similes of Homer in view, II. 

h that which goes before. The fabled 2. 144 foll. 

perboreans inhabited a sort of Elysium 1 99.] * Lenibus flabris * marks the begin- 

rond the northem cold (Pind. P. 10. 47» ning of the gale. ** Tarde primum cle- 

ny 4. 12), but here and eise where the menti flamine pulsae (undae) Proc^duht/' 

thet is used to signify the most northerly Catull. 62 (64). 273, referred to by 

intries that were then known. Strabo Keightley. ' Sonor ' is a Lucretian word. 
C. 62 notes the two notions attached to 200.] ** Resonantia longe Litora misceri, 

) word, treating one as poetical, the other et nemorum increbescere murmur" occur 

matter of fact. * Densus * with ' incu- among the prognostics of wind 1 . 358. 

it;' * strong, with all bis force as it were * Longi fluctus,' long waves, which denotes 

idensed and concentrated ' (Keightley). the force of the winds, not, as Heyne ren- 

197*] 'The wind scatters the ciouds and ders it, " qui longe, e longinquo, veniunt" 

ves them before it.' ** Venti vis ... . (Keightley). 

bila diflert," Lucr. 1. 272. * Arida 'be- 201.] Comp. 4. 174, "Tili inter sese 

ise it b a clear, sharp blast without rain magna vi brachia toUunt In numerum, ver- 

'^agn.). Comp. Sen. N. Q. 3. 28, '* fluere santque tenaci fordpe ferrum ;" A. 1. 153, 

iduos imbres et non esse modum pluviis, " Ille regit dictis animoset pectora mulcet," 

ipressis Aquilonibus et flatu sicciore ;" where the simile is conduded similarly by a 

can 4. 50, ** Pigro bruma gelu siccisque retum to the original subject of it. 
uilonibus haerens Aethere constricto plu- - 202.] * Hinc,' the rea^ng of the Med. a 

s in nube tenebat." m. sec., Rom., and Vat., was preferred by 

198.] Whether 'tum' is correlative to Heyne, but Wagn. seems right in cxplain- 

im,' V. 196, or merely a particle of transi- ing ' hie ' * a horse like this.' The preceding 

n, as apparently in other similes (e.g. A. simile, though its elaboration has but little 

. 724., 12. 591ji, is doubtful. The paral- to do with the horse, is supposed to have 

of A. 1. 148, 151, is in favour of the impressed the reader with bis high qualities. 

mer ; there> however the sentence intro- ' Metas et maxuma campi spatia ' seems to 

3ed by * tum ' constitutes the point of the be a kind of hendiadys, as if it had been 

nparison, which is not here the case. 'metas campi maxumis spatiis,' or, as it 

rhaps it is safest to say that here * tum ' might have been expressed, * ad metas per 

3S not mean definitely either * at that campum maxumis spatiis.' 
tment,' or ' next,' but denotes generally 203.] * Sudabit ' contains the notion of 

it the action which follows belongs to the * sudans ibit.' Forb. comp. Prop. 5. 1. 70, 

ne time as that which precedes. * Campi '* Has mens ad metas sudet oportet equus/' 
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Belgica vel molli meliiis feret emeda ooUo. 
Tum demum craasa magnum £EüTagine oorpoB ao5 

Crescere iam domitiB sinito : namqae ante domandmii 
Ingentis toUent animoB, prennque negabant 
J- Yerbera lenta pati et duris parere lapatis. 
Sed non ulla magis viriB industria firmaty 
Quam Yenerem et caeci stimuloa ayertere amorisy iio 
Sive boum sive est cui gratior usus equorum. 
Atque ideo tauros procul atque in sola relegant 
Pascua, poet montem oppositum, et trans flumina lata ; 



eridendj an imitation. < Sfwtu,' 1. ßlS. «s « M quod «z pInibatMtii (tpät, birief, 

* Spamas ageC/ Locr. 3. 488. ' Craentaa :' fctdies, pulse) pabvli caaasa datnr ia- 

from tbe Int agamtt which he pollt, sbowing mentit," so caUed becHne the apelt pre- 

his spirit (Keightley). So Aesch. Ag. 1067» dominated in the mutore. These cmjpB wen 

trpir oi/iari|pov i^afpiZiff^ai fdvo^, a sown tofether, as appears fron Vano 1. 31, 

metaphor from a horse being broken in. who gives anoCher otliiography and ety^ 

204.] Tbe «essedom' was the British mology, "quod ferro caesa, femgo dida." 

war-€hariot, mentioned repeatedl j by Caesar It is caUed * cnssa ' from its effects, ss 

(B. G. 4. 24, 33., 5. 16). This would be Pen. 3. 55 talksoT^grandipoknta.' •Tum 

natorallj transferred to the Bdgae by demnm ' is eifdained bj * iam domitMi' 

Virgil, as it is to the Gennans bj Pers. 6. 47» whidi Wagn. aeoonlingly maika off hf 

and tbe poet may have thonght it well to oommas. 

speak of the ose of horses in war by the 2070 ' Praul :* ** prenaos domitsra 

formidable enemies of Rome, instead of re- bores,*' 1. 285 noCe. 

corring to Homeric preoedents. As how- 208] ' Lenta,' aperpetoalepitliet. <Lb- 

ever it had been introduoed into Rome, and patis :' " dicta hipata a hqnnis dentibos, 

was used by the luxarious classes there in qui inaeqoales sunt," Serr. So X^roc u 

Yirgil's time (Prep. 2. 1 . 86, 3. 24. 5), it is a used in Greek, and < lopns ' by Orid snd 

qnestion whether Keightley is not right in Statins. Both * lopatnm ' and ' Inpatns ' 

supposing that be is speaking of the em- are found as snbstantives, and Hör. 1 Od. 

ployment of high-bred borses to draw the 8. 6 nses * lupatis ' as an epithet of ' frenis,' 

carriages of the rieh, äyaXfia ttiq vntp- which, thongh perhaps a solitary instaaee, 

irXovTov x^^^nCt ta Aeschylus calls them. was doubtless the original function. of the 

The previous mention of battle in con- W(ml. 

junction with racing as the two chief ob- 209 — 241.] 'The chief danger to Ihe 

jects for breeding a horse, is in favoar of strength both of bulls and bcnves is from 

the former view ; the words * molli melius the exoess of the passion of love. Tiras 

feret collo,' which seem to indicate a more bulls have to be kept at a distance from tiie 

luxurious altemative, countenance the latter. cows. Rivalries often arise amongthem; 

An imitation by Sil. 3. 337i " Aut molli they will fight for the same heifer, and tbe 

pacata celer rapit esseda collo," also sup- beaten one will retire, and afrer a long in- 

ports tbe latter, as he is speaking of the terval, during which he has been practiang 

Asturian jennet, " parvus sonipes, nee Marti and coUecting his strengtii, return and 

notus.'' The national epithet is used simi« renew the conflict.' 

larly in Prop. 2. 1. 86 (speaking of Maece- 211.] * Whether you prefer rearing buDa 

nas), *' Si te forte meo ducet via proxima or horses.' 

busto, Esseda caelatis siste Britanna iugis." 212.] The political wovi ' relegant' is in 

' Bellica,' the reading of Med. a m. p. and keeping with the language of the paragraph 

tbree others, is less likely in auy case. generaüy, where the bulUi are spoken of in 

' Feret ' seems to refer to the wearing of the terms appropriate to men, and so invested 

yoke on the neck and to drawing the car. with a kind of heroic dignity. So the 

If the war-chariot is meant, ' molli ' mnst horses, ▼. 163. There is also a special fit- 

be taken of the easy management of a well- ness in the word, as the essence of * re- 

trained horse, with Serv., who well comp, legatio ' was confinement to or exdnsion 

A. 1 1. 622, " mollia coUa reflectunt." from a particular pUoe. Dict A. < Bai^- 

205.] < Farrago ' is ezplained by Festus ment.' 
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Aut intus clausos satura ad praesepia servant. 

Carpit enim viris paulatim uritque videndo 215 

Femina, nee nemonun patitur meminisse nee herbae. 

Duleibus illa qnidem inleeebris et saepe superbos 

Cornibus inter se subigit deeemere amantis. 

Paseitur in magna Sila formosa iuvenea : 

Uli altemantes multa vi proelia miseent 220 

Volneribus crebris ; lavit ater corpora sangnis, 

Versaque in obnixos urguentur eomua yasto 

Cimi gemitu ; reboant süvaeqne et longus Olympus. 

Kee mos bellantis una stabulare ; sed alter 

Vietua abit, longeque ignotis exsulat oris, 225 

Multa gemens ignominiam plagasque superbi 

Vietoris, tum, quos amisit inultua, amores ; 

Et stabula adspeetans regnis exeessit avitis. 

213.] The interrening hill ezcludes the with-the passage in the Aeneid, represent 

w : the breadth of the stream prevents the object of the combat as here. All of 

Msing. the passages seem to be modelled, those of 

214.] ' Satura/ to keepnptheir strength the later poets espedaUy, on the fight be- 

d divert them. tween Hercules and Achelous, Soph. Trach. 

215.] " Caeoo carpitur igne/' A. 4. 2. 517 foll. 

'idendo:' see on E. 8. Ü, Hereit= 222.] ijv Sk iHTmwtnf hXoivra «-X^- 

isu/ * by the sight of her.' yf/iara Kai trrdvoQ äii^oiVf Soph. 1. c. 

2170 ' £t/ e^en. * Nay, they are often 223.] ' Longus/ though found only in 

Yen to fight with each other.' Med. and a quotation in Macrob. Sat. 6. 

219.] All the MSS. give * silva,' v how- 4, was rightly restored by Burm. for the 

3r being marked as if for Omission in common reading ' magnus/ It is of course 

9d. ' sola ' is mentioned as a various read- a translation of HQmer's fiaxpög "OXvft- 

; by Serv., comparing A. 12. 715, where iroc: Virgil however, as Heyne remarks, 

ight between two bvdls is described in a merely means * Olympus ' as a synonym 

aile as taking place " ingenti sUa sum. for heaven, so that * longus ' is to be ez- 

>ve Tabumo/' though he does not think plained by * reboant.' In A. 7* 288 * ex 

s needed. Heyne was the first to restore aethere longo ' refers to the length of the 

and there can be little doubt that he is prospect. 

;fat, as the specification is quite after 224.] ' Stabulare/ intrans. like * stabu- 

rgil's mann^, and is particularly in place lor.' ** Centauri in foribus stabulant/' A. 

re, announcing as it were by a change of 6. 286. Varro 1. 21 uses the word actively. 

Ae that a narrative description is going to The elevation of the langui^e leads Keight- 

gin. Tl^s is a suffident vindication of the ley to suggest that Virgil may have had in 

e itself against the objections of Heyne his mind the withdrawid into banishment of 

d Wagn., who wish it away ; but we may some defeated public man. Lucan 2. 601 

;o say wiüi Keightley that it points a oon- foll. and Stat. Theb. 2. 323 foll., who imi- 

kst between the heifer feeding uncon- täte the passage, use the image as a simile 

med and the bulls fighting furiously for for the retirement of their heroes, Pompey 

r love. For a similar contrast comp. £. and Polynices. 

52 foll. Perhaps Horace had this line 227.] * Amores/ of the beloved object» 

▼iew, 1 Ep. 3. 36, ** Pasdtur in vestrum as in CatuU. 43 (45). 1, <* Acmen . . . suos 

litum votiva iuvenea." amcnres." 

220.] The language in A. 12. 720 foll. 228.] The action of this line of course 

Yery similar. The conflict there is not preoedes that of v. 225, which is marked 

r a particular heifer, but for the sove- by the change oftense. Thus Keightley is 

ignty of the herd. The imitations in wrong in oonnecting * amores ' with ' ad- 

r. M. 8. 46 foll., Stat Theb. 6. 864, spectans/as the useof 'tum' shows. With 

lile in theh* general detail agreeing rather the image comp. E. 6. 80 (acoording to ona 
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Ergo omni cura viris exercet, et inter 

Dura iacct pcmox instrato saxa cubili, 230 

Frondibus hirsutis et carice pastus acuta, 

Et temptat sese, atque irasei in comua discit 

Arboris obnixus trunco, ventosque lacessit 

Ictibus, et sparsa ad pugnam proludit arena. 

Post, ubi collectum robur viresque refeetae, 235 

Signa movet, praecepsque oUitum fertur in hostem ; 

Fluctiis uti medio coepit eunr albescere ponto 

Longius, ex altoque sinum trahit ; utque volutus 

Interpretation) and with * regnis avitis ' E. lyze the exprestion, or to be oertain ibat 

1.70. < A wistful look at his stall, and the £ur. and Virgil meant ezactly the nme 

king has quitted his ancestral domain/ thing : cc'c cipac might be ezplained as 

230.] ' Pcrnox ' U the reading of a few denoting the object, ci'c fiaxv*' Ktparntv'. 

MSS. including perhaps the PaJ., and of 'In comua' may be framed on the ana- 

the Schol. on Juv. 7* 10, and is noticed logy of' in spedem/ &c. , as a sort of modal 

by Philarg. and the Dresden Serv. ' Perniz/ accusati^e, so that ' irasd in oomaa ' woold 

the other reading, can only be sapported virtually = ' irasd oomibus/ 

by an appeal to the etymology, ' pernitor/ 233.] * Obnixus/ butting, as in v. 2S& 

its usual sense being * active/ not ' perti- ' Ventos :' so * ▼entilare ' is used of a fenoer's 

nadous/ and is less suited to the context, flourishes (Lemaire). 

where * iacet ' and * cubili ' plead strongly 234.] " lam oornu petat et pedibus qü 

for ' pemux/ * Instrato ' presents great spai^t arenam/' E. 3. 87- 

difficulty. The frequent use of * Instemo ' 235.] ' Refeetae * was restore^ by Heins, 

of Bpreading a couch, and the evident pa> from Med. and oth^ MSS. The old read- 

rallel of Lucr. 5. 987> " instrata cubilia ing * receptae ' is to a slight d^;ree aap- 

fronde," are strongly in favuur of niaking ported by the imitations in Lucan and Sta* 

it a partidple here, bat we should then tius above referred to. 

have to understand it * spread on ' (the 2.36.] See on v. 212. 

rocks) not ' spread with/ which is the usual 237.] Virgil shows his jadgment by oall« 

meuning of the word. If we could connect ing off the reader's attention to a simile 

* instrato saxa/ as Forcell. does, the objec- instead of foUowing the animals through a 

tion would be obviated, and the passage second encounter. The oomparison is from 

would gain greatly in force ; bat this does II. 4. 422 foll., where the thing to be illos- 

not seem possible with 'inter dura' pre- trated is the march of the Greeks. It 

ceding. Thus there is some plausibility in recurs in a briefer form A. 7* 528 folL, 

the view of Germ., Heyne, and others, who where the quarrel with the Italian rustics is 

make ' instratus ' an adjective, as if it were swelling into a battle. Here probably tiie 

'non stratus/ Virgil must then be 8up> likeness is in the roar as well as in the 

posed to have wished to translate darpu)' rush of the water. V^ith regard to tbe 

Tog, which is applied both to the rough latter, two points are eyidently meant to be 

ground, Eur. H. F. 52, and to persons noted, — the appiearance in the distance and 

who sleep without a bed, Plato, Politicus the final collision. ' Uti medio ' Rom., ' ut 

272 A. Wakef.'s proposal to connect ' in- in medio ' Med. Wagn. prefers the former 

Strato ' with ' frondibus hirsutis ' cannot be on the ground that the preposition is 

maintained. omitted by Virgil, when he uses * medios' 

231.] His fare is hard as well as his loosely, signifying *in' rather than < in tbe 

couch. centre.' 

232.] ''Irasd in comua temptat," A. 12. 238] I have followed Martyn in con- 

104, where the two next lines are repeated. nectitig ' longius ' with the preceding lioe. 

The words are translated from Eur. Bacch. To suppose with Heyne and Wagn. tfaat 

732, ravpoi .. . tiQ Kcpac Bvfiovfiivoif ' que ' couples 'ex idto ' with 'longius' 

and are probably to be explained with Voss either involves an awkward asyndeton, or 

as if the bull were throwing his anger into obliges us to make ' trahit * the apodosiSi 

his homs. So Ov. M. 8. ti82, " viris in which can hardly be the case, as there 

cornua sumo.'' But it is not easy to ana- seems to be no apodosis in the second difi- 
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Ad terras inmane sonat per saxa^ neque ipso 

Monte minor procumbit ; at ima exaestuat tinda 24(V 

Verticibus, nigramque alte subiectat arenam. 

Omne adeo genus in terris bominumque ferarumque, 
Et genus aequoremn, pecudes, pictaeque volucres, 
In furias ignemque ruunt. Amor omnibus idem. 
Tempore non alio catulomm oblita leaena 245 

Saevior erravit campis, nee fiinera volgo 
Tam multa informes ursi stragemque dedere 
Per Silvas ; tum saevus aper, timi pessima tigris ; ' 
Heu, male tum Libyae solis erratur in agris. 
Nonne vides, ut tota tremor pertemptet equorum 250 

Corpora, si tantum notas oder attulit auras P 

n of the comparison, * utque . . . are- 242—283.] ' In fact, the maddening 

n,' On the other hand Wagn. seems effects of passion are universal throughout 

ht in asserting on 1. 142 that Virgil is animal nature, but none andergo so much 

t in the habit of joining * que * with any as mares.' 

k the first Word in a danse, ezoept where 242.] ' Adeo :' see on E. 4. 11. 

) first Word is a preposition, or in the 243.] ' Pecudes, pictaeqne volucres/ A. 

le of * iamque' and * namque.' ' Ex alto/ 4. 525. * Pictae' is supposed by Forb. to 

om the main sea/ answering to * medio be an imitation of * variae volucres/ which 

ito.' ** Omnis ab alto Frangitur inque occurs frequently in Lucr. (e. g. 2. 344, a 

ufl scindit sese unda reductos/' A. 1. passage not unUke this), but it may be 

D. ' Sinus ' here is the curve of the doubted whether the epithet there has that 

ve, as in 4. 362. * Trahit ' ezpresses not meaning. * Pecudes / added because not 

iy forward motion but the gradual in- included in * ferarum ' (see v. 480), though 

ase of the * sinus/ * Utque ' is parallel that word might easily be pressed so as to 

* nti.' include all quadrupeds, as might ' pecudes ' 

239.] ' Ipso monte:' the <mons' bdng itself (A. 6. 728). 

) whole of which the ' saxum' is a part. 246.] The perfects are explained by 

laxum, Haud partem exiguam montis,'' * non alio tempore.' See on 1. 374. ** Dare 

10. 127« Here * mons ' is probably the funera/' A. 8. 671 ; ** dare stragem,'' v. 566 

g against which the sea breaks. The below. <£dere' is also used with both, 

ae comparison occurs 4. 361, A. 1. 105. A. 9. 626, so that the meaning is probably 

341.] 'Subvectat' is found in Med., to put forth or produce. 

m., and other good MSS-, but it does 247'] 'Informes,' on account of their 

; suit the sense, being used of can^ing size, as well as their appearance, great bulk 

igfats, upheaving burdens, &c 'Sub- being itself a deformity, as involving a 

tat,' on the other hand, is supported by departure from symmetry. So probably 

er. 6. 700, " Sazaque subiectare, et ' turpe,' v. 62. 

nae tollere nimbos," wJiich Virgil plainly 248.] * Pessima,' as ' malus ' is used of 

.tated. 'Arenam' is the sand at the serpents, w. 416, 426. 

tom which the sea casts up, the KiKaiväv^ 249.] ** Heu, male tum mitis defendet 

•a Kai dvffdvffioVfheofed up ßv9969ev, pampinus uvas," 1.448. 'Male erratur' 

Spph. Ant. 690. Comp. A. l. 107, üke 'male creditur,' Hör. 2 S. 4. 21. 

irit aestus arenis," where the same ' Solls,' though grammatically belonging to 

ng is described. ' Like a billow which ' agris,' really points to the traveller. 

^ins to whiten fieur away in the mid sea, 260.] * Nonne vides,' 1. 56. ' Pertemptat,' 

l draws up from> the main its bellying which is found in three MSS., would agree 

Te ; like it too, when, rolling to the . better with ' attulit,' and is supported by 

»re, it roars terrific among the rocks, and ' mittit ' in the passage just referred to, 

rsts, in bulk as huge as their parent cliff, where see note. 'Tremor pertemptat' oc- 

ile the water below boils up in foaming curs Lucr. 6. 287* 

lies, and discharges from its depths the 261.] Heyne remarks that we might 

jrky sand.' rather have expected ' aurae odorem at- 

T 
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Ac neque eos iam frena Tirum, neque verbera saeva, 

■Non scopuli rupesque cayae atque obiecta retardant 

Flumina, correptosque unda torquentia montis. 

Ipse mit dentesque Sabellicus exacuit bus, 255 
Et pede prosubigit terram, fricat arbore costas, 
Atque hinc atque illinc humeros ad Yokiera durat. 
Quid iuyenis, magnum cui yersat in ossibus ignem 

tulere.' As the scent comes with the gale, 256.] ' Prosabigit:' a rare word, nsed 

Yirgil chooses to make it the bearer, not by Val. Fl. 4. 288, of the Cydops forging 

the bome, for the aake of ▼ariety. the thanderbolt, and by FrodentiiiSy «epc 

252.] ' lam ' implies that the fury has an^, 3. 129, in the same senae as here, 

risen beyond oontrol. ' Vimm,' because with ' pede.' ' fähigere ' is freqnently nsed 

other than human obstades are mentioned of breaking np land (1. 125., 2. 50), and 

in the nezt yerse. 'Verbera saeva' is this may be the referenoe here, with the 

questioned by Keightley, who remarks that addition of ' pro ' to denote~ the forward 

no one would beat a run-away horse to action of the feet, as in ' procnloo,' ' pro- 

stop him ; so he suggests that either the tero.* Serr. says, " fodit, et pedibua im- 

horse is beaten in the stähle to frighten pellit altemis." * Arbore' may be either 

him, or that Virgil wrote without any dear the instrumental or the local ablative. 

conception. Aristot. 1. c. speaks of boars as ir|>6c ^XXq- 

253.] Macrob., Sat. 6. 2, cites a line from Xovq ukv voiovvrtQ fiäx^Q Oav/taarA^ 

Yarius, which Virgil is snpposed to have OwpaKtZovrt^ iavroht Kai irocovyrfc rb 

imitated, " Non amnes illum medii, non dipfta a»c iravvrarov Ic wapaoKiv^e, wp^ 

ardua tardant." rä Sivdpa Ciarpißovres Kai rtf iri|Xf 

254.] I have restored * correptosque,' as fioXvvovrt^ iroXXaccc Kai ^npaivovrtg 

only one MS. omits the copulative. Its iavrovc. * 

Insertion is probably to be defended not 257.] If ' atque . . atque ' are for ' et . . 

by distingnishing between the breadth of a et,' as in E. 5. 23, we had better oonnect 

river and its violenoe as two kinds of * atque .. illinc' with what goes before, and 

obstades, with Jahn and Ladewig, bnt by read ' humerosque ' with the Rom. and 

i^pealing to other instances where Virgil many other MSS. But * hinc atque illine ' 

oouples things not strictly co-ordinate, as would be feeble if understood of the boar's 

A. 2. 86, '* comitem et consanguinitate rubbing himself backwards and forwards, or 

propinquum . . . misit;" 12. 305, '* Pas- against more trees than one ; while in oon- 

torem primaque ade per tela ruentem." nezion with ' durat ' they auswar to * ar- 

' Torquentia montis ' is a heightening of bore ' in the previous line, being intended 

tiie picture of Lucr. 1. 288, *'volvitque nö doubt to indicate bis rolling himsdf in 

sub undis Grandia saxa." * Unda ' may be the mud. On the whole then it aeems 

connected with either ' correptos ' or * tor- best to take the first ' atqüe ' as oonpUng 

quentia.' * durat' with the other Terba, and read 

255.] The wild boar has been already * humeros' with Med. and some other 

named v. 248, so Serv. and others have copies. 

Bupposed that Virgil here means the tame 258.] He glances at the story of Leander 

one, which they think ezplains the force of to show what love can make men de. 

Mpse.' Ladewig quotes Varro 2. 1, from Martyn remarks on the judgment whidi 

which it would appear that the name * sus ' leads him to avoid mentioning it expready, 

was restricted by some to the tame sort. thereby representing the action as what the 

But the dignity of the language would pass whole spedes would do. * Voraat' merely 

into burlesque if applied to the domestic ezpresses the motion within, as probably in 

swine, and the facts mentioned here agree 4. 83, '* Ingentis animos angusto in pectore 

with Aristotle's description of the wild yersant." Some such verbas 'ladt' is pro- 

boar, H. A. 6. 17* 'Ipse' is apparently bably to be understood with ' quid,' aa also 

meant to prepare the reader for something in y. 264. Comp. Hör. 1 Ep. 2. 10^ 

ezalted, and the monosyllabic ending (comp. *' Quid Paris ? ut salyus regnet vivatque 

Lucr. 5. 25, ** horrens Arcadius sus") is beatus Cogi posse negat" We should aay, 

doubtless intended to be in keeping. * Sa- * What of the youth whose marrow tlie 

bellicus ' too has a similar object, recalling fieroeness of loye has tnmed to flame ? ' 
the woods and mountaina of Samniunu 
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Durus amor P Nempe abruptis turbata procellis 

Nocte natat caeca serus fireta ; quem super ingens 260 

Porta tonat caeli, et scopulis inlisa reclamant 

Aequora ; nee miseri posaunt revocare parentes, 

Nee moritura super crudeli funere virgo. 

Quid lynces Bacebi yariae et genus aore luporum 

Atque canum P quid, quae inbelles dant proelia cervi P 265 

Scilicet ante omnis luror est insignis equanun ; 

Et mentem Venus ipsa dedit, quo tempore Glauci 

Potniades malis membra absimipsere quadrigae. 

Ulas dueit amor trans Gargara transque sonantem 

Ascanium ; superant montis et flumina tranant. 270 

269.] ' Abniptis/ as Hejrne remarks, has " genus acre leonum." 

tfae foroe of ' abnunpentibus/ like * mare 265.] ' Dant proelia :' ' edere proelia ' 

proniptiiin/ A. 1. 245. occors Lucr. 2. 118, Livy 25. 38. Com- 

861.] The gates of the sky are men- pare oor expressions * to gi^e battle ' and 

tiooed by Homer, IL 6. 749., 8. 393 foll., * to show fight/ the latter of which answers 

and by Ennius, Epigr. 10. It is even more nearly to the sense here. 

a an e rt ed by ColnmnA that a fragment of an 266.] ' Scilicet ' is apparently ezplained 

anonjrnioiis gFammarian qnotes the words by * quid ' in the two previoiis lines. He 

«Quem super ingens Porta tonat caeli," has been hurrying on, and now he gives 

as from Ennius; and Vahlen accordingly in- bis reason for doing so— the fact that it is 

serta them in the Annais (y. 595). Whether on the fury of the mares that there is most 

any diatinet Image is intended by mention- need to dwelL ' Ante omnes :' Keightley 

ing tliem here in oonnexion with thunder, understands ' forores/ bat it seems simpler 

is not dear. Perhaps he may have meant to suppose ' above all animals ' to be put 

that tfae gates are opened to let out the for * above the fury of all animals.' 

Btorm^ and that the noise of their tuming 267.] He chooses a mythological story 

on their hinges is the thunder. Comp, as typical of what mares do» not apparently 

1.371f" Enrique Zephyrique tonat domus." as supplying a mythical account of the 

' Redamant ' is commonly taken as if it origin of their fury. ' Mentem dedit ' seems 

metdiy meant ' to rebellow ;' but it b per- equivalent to ' dant animos/ A. 7* 383. 

haiM mote poetical with Martyn to ezplain Venus is said to have inspired them. If 

it by ' fevocare' in the nezt line, which is its we press the sense of ' mens,' we may ez- 

mofe naoal aense, the violence of the waters piain it by what foUows — the purpose with 

«aning him to deaist. which they feil on their master. For the 

802.] Leander is wamed by the thought story see Dict. B. 

of hia peienti, who would call him back in 268.] ' Quadrigae ' seems propeily to 

agony if they knew bis danger. This ez- mean the horses rather than the car. See 

planetioo seems eatablished by the nezt Forcell. 

line, aa Hero in reality, so hr from calling 269.] * Blas :' * equas.' He retums to the 

Um beek, was probably waiting for him. genenü description, though he still localixes. 

168.] *Cmdeli funore' with ' moritura,' ' Gargara,' 1. 102. 

as A. 4. 808 shows. ' Super ' may either 270.] * Ascanius ' is a river flowing out 

mean 'thereupon,' or literally, 'on bis of a lake of the same name in Bithynia. 

body,' aa Ladewig ezplains it: comp. Mu- Strabo 14, C. 681. The introduction of the 

Bieaa 440» Käd ^ 'HpJi rcOviycev iir ^\Xv- general after the particular, * montis et 

fUytf» arapacoiry, To understand it as = flumina' after Gargarus and Ascanius, is 

'inanpcr' seems scaroely so good, though perhaps rather weak, but the stress is pos- 

Um thooght of Hero woold be a strenger sibly to be laid on the verbs ' superant ' 

ippeal tiuin the thought of bis parents. and * tranant,' the accusatives meaning 

S64.1 Lynzea, like tigers (A. 6. 805), little more than 'illa' and *hunc' The 

diew ue car of Bacchus, Ov. M. 4. 24. picture is from Lucr. 1. 14, '* Inde ferae 

'Variae,' like ' maculosae,' the epithet of pecudes persultaat pabula laeta Et rapides 

tfae lynxy A. 1. 323. Lucr. 5. 862 has tranant amnis." 

t2 
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Continuoque avidis ubi subdita flaTnma medullis : — 
Vere magis, quia vere calor redit oflsibas — ^illae 
Ore omnes versae in Zepbyniia stant rapibus altis, 
Exceptantque levis auras, et saepe sine ullis 
Coniugiis vento gravidae — mirabile dieta — 275 

Saxa per et scopulos et depressas conyallis 
Difiugiiint, non, Eure, tuos, neque Soüb ad ortus. 
In Borean Caurumque, aut unde nigerrimus Auster 

271.] *Continao/ dofldj with «ubi/ ainilar to that notioed long ago by Johoson 

He is now speaking of a dijBTerent effect of in referenoe to imitatiTe rbythm in EngUsh 

pasrion. Keightley takes it < all at onoe, after poetry), and where the notion of npidity 

having nin themseWes out of breath/ * Sab- bas been already conveyed to the miiid, tke 

dita' gives the imaxe of a fire kindled from balanced eqoali^ of two long syllables mty 

beneaih. ' Avidia ' may either be a general perhaps be best adiqpted, aa Vom thinks, to 

epithet of pasnon or denote the greediness leave an impreaaon of oontumou smooth' 

with which they catch the flame. ness. Jodging merdy by the ear, we migbt 

272.] See 2. 323 foll. " Calor ossa reli- aay that the diange of metie heie ex- 

qmW* A. 3. 308. pressea the motion downwaida, as in the 

27s.] Med. bas ' ad Zephymm/ the fint passage from Homer, and that fiom 

preposition baying been omittcNl in trän- Catnllus. 

scription and inserted abore; and this 277*] Aristot. L e. aays of the niies 

Wagn. rightly supposes to be the cause of so impregnated, Oiown ii ofrt frp6c c«*! 

the error, which bas crept into another ovrt irpdc dvirfgaQ, dXXd> irp^ «pcrov 

MS., and one of ColumeUa (6. 27, where ^ v6tov. With this tlie words of 

this passage is qnoted). For the spedfica- Virgil cannot be made exactiy to agree, 

tion of the west wind see next note. whether we underatand bim to mean tbit 

275.] The theory of the impregnation they mn not to the east nor to the north or 

of mares by the wind {l^avifjiouaOai) was south, with Martyn and Kdghtley, or not 

general among the andents. It is sup- to the east, bat to the north or south, with 

posed to be indicated by the mythological Heyne and other editors. The latter inter- 

stories of horses generated by Zephyrns or pretation may appear preferable, as oslf 

Boreas, and inheriting their swiftness (IL differing from Aristotle by the Omission of 

16, 150., 20. 222, in the former of which the west; bat that difference is a most im- 

passages the mother, the Harpy Podarge, portant one, as it woold appear from ▼• 

is feeding by tbe ocean, the home of the 273 that Viigil certainly did not mean to 

wind). Aristot., H. A. ß, 19, fixes it to exclude the west (anless we anderstand 

Crete, Varro, 2. 1, to tbe neighboorhood of * rapibas altis ' of westerly diffs overhang- 

Lisbon, and Columella, L c, himself a ing the sea), so that on that pointatany rate 

Spaniard by birth, speaks of the pheno- they mast be oonsidered as directly at issoe. 

menon as of frequent occnrrence **in Either tben we mast sappose that Virgü 

Sacro Monte Hispaniae, qui procurrit in wished to combine AristoÜe's statemeot 

ocddentem iuxta Oceanum." The two with that of others; who make the wert 

latter add that foals so concdved do not wind that from which the oonoeption 

live beyond three years. Wind-eggs were generally takes place, or that he followed 

snpposed to be prodaced in the same an entirely different anthority, who, writingt 

manner, Varro 1. c. Comp. Aristoph. as Martyn suggests, aboat some place 

Birds 695, where the egg produced by where the nearest sea lay to the west, 

Night without a father is called virrjvkuiop, such as the parts about Lisbon (see on t. 

276.] Aspondaictermination generally ex- 276), spoke of tbe mares as only rnn- 

presses slowness and majesty : here it is evi- ning westward, while Aristotle, writing 

dently meant to indicate the contrary. Voss about Crete, as natnrally made them nin 

comp. IL 4. 74, ßn Sk Kar OifXufinoio ko- north and south, in which directions the sea 

pijvutv äi^naa : 10. 359, ^fvykfßirai' rni d* lies nearest. The langnage does not enable 

al}l/aStbtKttv CtpfiriOtjeav, and so Catull. 63 us to dedde either way. * Taos ad ortns/ 

(65). 23, ** Atqae illud prono praeceps agitar as the east is called ' Eori domus ' 1 . 371* 
decursu." The numberof syllables in aspon- 278.] 'Canrus' or *Coras* is n.w. ac- 

daic line is smaller than in a dactylic (a foct cotding to Pliny 18. 34, with whom Vugirs 
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Nascitur et pluvio contristat Mgore caelum. 
Hie demum, hippomanes vero quod nomine dicunt 280 
Pastores, lentiun destillat ab inguine virus ; 
Hippomanes, quod saepe malae legere novercae, 
Miscueruntque herbas et non innoxia verba. 

Sed ^git interea, fiigit inreparabile tempus, 
Singula dimi capti circumTeetamur amore. 285 

Hoc satis armentis : superat pars altera curae, 
Lanigeros agitare greges hirtasque capellas. 
Hie k,bor ; binc laudem fortes sperate coloni. 
Nee simi animi dubius, verbis ea yincere magnum 
Quam sit, et angustis hune addere rebus honorem ; 290 
Sed me Pamasi deserta per ardua d\ilcis 
Kaptat amor ; iuvat ire iugis, qua nulla priorum 
Castaliam molli devertitur orbita clivo. 

tcription elsewhere (v. 356, A. 5. 126) 288.] As usual, he does not eztenuate the 

«68. Gell. 2. 22 makes it s.w. * Ni- difficulty, but teils them that they can oope 

Timus Auster :' ** Turbidus imber aquis with it, and pointa to the glory. See on 

isisque nigerrimns Anstris," A. 5. 696. 1. 63., 2. 37* He goes on to say that his 

279.] '* Nasdtur, et laevo contristat In- own feeling is the same : he knows the 

36 caelum/' A. 19. 275. effbrt needed, but yeams for the ezeition 

280.] ' Hie/ ' upon tÜs/ ' under ' ' these and looks to the reward, 

sumstances.' The old reading before 289.] This and the fonr following Mnes 

ins. was ' hinc' ' Vero nomine ' is ex- are a brief Imitation of Lucr. 1. 921 foU., 

ined to mean that this is the true hip- and in part of w. 136 foll. of the same 

nanes, as distinguished from two other book (see also 5. 97 foll.). ' Animi dn- 

ags that went by the name, the supposed bius ' is from the Lucretian ' animi fftUit/ 

«»rcle on the forehead of a young foal, which doubtless he thought too hold an ez- 

ntioned A. 4. 515, and a plant used in pression, as in A. 4. 96, where he copies 

antations. Theoer. 2. 48. But it need the phrase, he changes ' animi * into ' adeo.' 

an no more than that the hippomanes *Vincere verbis' is also from Lucr. (6. 

ightly called, lirwvv/ioc. 735), who however has a different mean- 

!83.] Repeated from 2. 129. ing, *to prove/ whereas Virgil must mean 

S84 — 294.] <But I dwell too long on to triumph orer the difficolties of the 

Bes and cows ; 1 must sing of sheep and subject, with some such referenoe as in 

its, a difScult snbject to treat poetically, t. 9. 

the enthusiasm of an untouched theme 290.] ' Hunc,' for which one MS. has 

ries me on.' ' hinc,' as Burm. wished to read, means 

184.] ' Inreparabile tempus/ A. 10. 467* ' this honour which I have in my mind,' as it 

(85.] ' Circumvectamur ' may either be were ^iicrictäc» the honour I have to con- 

inoage from chariot-driving, as just be- fer as a poet. 

, Y. 291, or from sailing, as in 2. 41 foll. 291.] '< Avia Pieridum peragro loca," 

tpti amore,' E. 6. 10. Lucr. 1 . 926. 

186.] ' Armentis ' includes horses (A. 3. 292.] ** Iuvat integres accedere fontis 

'., 11. 494) as well as ozen. Varro de- . . . meo capiti petere inde coronam, Unde 

!S it from *■ aro,' Festus and Serv. from prios nulli velarunt tempora Musae," Lucr. 

ma/ animals useful in war, ** ut scutis 1. c. 

m coria (!), equi praelio." 293.] * Molli divo,' E. 9. 8, here of the 

87.] ' Agitare ' looks almost like a play slope which leads down to the Castalian 

bhe word, intended to apply both to the spring. In both passages there is a con- 

ider and to the agriculturtd poet. If it trast. more or less ^stinct, between * iugum' 

rt be confined to one, it will be to the and * mollis divus.' ' Devertitur' seemingly 

aer, as the nezt Itne shows. The word has its ordinary sense öf tuming aside. 

AI8 'to occupy one's seif with.' Virgil gets to tiie spring, not by the re- 
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Xanc, Tenemida Pales, magno nunc ore aoBmdimi. 
Incipiens stabolis edioo in moDibos heriiem 993 

Carpere OTia, dum mox firoodoea redudtnr amtatt^ 
Et multa doram adpola felicumqne manipli» 
Sternere sobter hnmam, glaciBB ne firigida laedat 
Molle pecua, scabiemqiie ferat tnrpiflqfoe podagraa. 
Post hinc digrefisns iubeo frondentia capris 300 

Arbuta snffioere et fluvios praebere lecentia, 
Et Btabula a yentis bibemo opponere 8c£ 
Ad medium oonTena diem, com frigidns oUni 
lam cadit e xtr emoqne inroiat AquaiiiiB anno. 
Haec quoque non cora nobia leviore toenda. 305 



galar road, Imt by a bye-patk of hk ovn adicit, ägna ■ e yut«, *' *]IalilMM'nnis 

makiiig. This umtinii of origiiialitj b ihm geoenSkj to dflooC» ooadbK, iadodiiig tfae 

eommoo bout of the Roman pocta, wfao imakite» ■iiitWiHl t. S97t Wfc BOt &em 

eoDitantly daim bonoim for haTing been only. So tlie foüafgt of — imer ii nen- 

the fint to imitate Gredan sabjecta. tkmed« in tlie mat Vmm, m ihm tbiag fot 

294- Sil.] 'Throogfa the Winter montht iriuch the abephcrd Mwt provide a nlMti- 

theiheepihoiildbekepiintbeda,weUlakl tnte. * Hcrfaam :' CoL (7. 3) 



with itraw and fern. The goats riioiihl elm or adi Icavea, beam, vetchet, &c 

have arbatca and freah water, and their 896.] ' M oi ' m bb m to deBote tbat ^ 

ootea sbonld free tbe aoath. Thttj reqnire will not have to raaudn looa in tb» ihedi. 

and deaenre as modi cue at tbeae times as ** Tbe oold weatber, we araat wcoUect, does 



■beep ; bab ii not ao Taloable aa wool, bot not begin in tbe aovth of Italy tili tomids 
it bM itf nse; and besides, tbej are more tbeendof Deoember" (Keigbtley). 'Aettas' 



prolific and give more milk : generally too indudes all tbe warmer montha, as 'bieai|iB' 

tbej need less tendanoe — anotber reason for tbe colder. 

not gradging it wbeo wanted.' 297-] Cato 5, Varro 2. 2, CoL 7. 3. 

294.] «AwakealQoderandaloftierstrain.' 299.] *TiiriNS podagraa,* probably tk 

Dignitj must be lent to the aabject, so be * davi,' a name given to two kindaof ditease 

imploret Palea to give it. Sudi invoca- in tbe feet of sbeep, CoL 7> 6. 

tiona are common where tbe taak ia aap- 300.] ' Digressos :' aa if be were actoally 

poaed to increaae in difficulty, e. g. A. 7« moringto anotber partof bis fiHin(Keigfat)< 

37, before the deacription of the war in 302.] CoL (7. 3) aaya tbat abeep^ota 

Italy, ib. 640, before the catalogue of the onght to look to the aootfa, and from 3). 6 

Italian foroea, after the manner of Homer, it aeema probable tbat be woold eztend the 

Here it ia perhaps open to tbe objection remark to goats. Varro (2. 2..3) prefers the 

tbat a deliberate ezaggeration ia intended, east for both. 

the exaltationofwhatia natorallymean, not 303.] Aquarins sets in Fdinary, whicli 

the treatment of thinga annanaily noble in with the Romana woold be dose on the end 

language tranaoending the poet'a ordinary of the natural year. * Frigidas ' and * csdit' 

powera. It mattera little whether the line aeem to refer to the aign, * inrorat * to the 

De made the end of the foregoing paragraph anpposed fignre in the sodiac. ' Sprinkling 

or the opening of the preaent. With the akirts of the departing year. *Cnm 

'magno ore aonandum' Forb. comp. Hör. oUm' aeema equivalent to *olim cum,' for 

1 S. 4. 43, ** OS Magna aonatmmm," one of which aee on 2. 403. 

the qnalificationa of the poet — probably an 305.] It ia difficolt to dedde between 

Imitation of Virgil. * hae . . . tuendae,' the reading of aome 

295.] * Indpiena . . . edico ' looks like an MSS. aud Philarg., and * haec . . . tnendsi' 

allosion to the edict made by the praetora the reading of moat copies, induding Med. 

on entering office, as Keigbtley obaerves, re- The former is simpler, and its defidency in 

marking also that the langnage in general external authority is to a certain eztent 

Mema to be that of a proprietor going round aupplied by Rom. and Vat., which hsve 

bis eatate (Cato 2). The Une may alao re- ' haec . . . tuendae,' the former word baTiog 

mind ns of A. 10. 268, ** Frindpio sodis perhaps been changed in tranacription 1^ 
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Nee minor usus erit^ quamyis Milesia magno 

Vellera mutentur Tyrios ineoeta ruberes : 

Densior hinc subeles, hinc largi eopia lactis ; 

Quam magis exliausto spimiaverit ubere muletra, 

Laeta magis pressis manabunt flumuia mammis. 310 

Nee minus interea barbas incanaque menta 

Ginypbii tondent hirei saetasque eomantis 

TJsimi in castrorum et miseris vdLamina nautis. 

Pascimtur vero silvas et summa Lycaei, 

Horrentisque rubos et amantis ardua dumos ; 315 

Atque ipsae memores redeunt in tecta, suosque 

Ducunt, et gravido superant vix ubere limen. 

Ergo omni studio glaciem ventosque nivalis^ 

proximityof the simikr sonnd of^. Bat 310.] For 'flumina' many M3S. give 

latter can be explained without diffi- 'ul>era/ which is acknowledged by Phil- 

iy, ' haec ' being undentood not of the arg., and preferred by some of the earlier 

tts, as Senr. tbinks, bat of the * stabula/ editors. 

ich are mentioned, eitber as induding 311.] * Incanaque menta,' A. 6. 809. 

ir inmates, or with reference to the pro- 312.] * Tondent/ *men dip,' like 'in- 

Lons for their comfort ah*eady enjoined nrunt/ ▼. 158. This seems better than to 

the case of the sheep. Adopting this, separate * Cinyphii ' from ' hird,' makmg it 

lave followed Wund, in connecting the the nominative plural, or to suppose that 

» with what goes before (comp. Hör. 2 S. the goats are. said to clip their own beards 

18), " unctam Convivis praebebit aquam; because they surrender them to the shears. 

um hoc quoque magnum "), though it The latter view, though slightly supported 

> also a reference to what follows. by * barbas,' is rather discountenanoed by 

M)6.] * High as is the price that wool the use of * pascuntur,' t. 314, of the goats 

^es when dyed.' The introduction of generally. The river Cinyps, in Idbya, is 

lamvis'with an ezoeption expressed in mentioned by Hdt. 4. 175, 198; its goats 

dal, not in general language, is like 1. are alluded to by Martial 8. 51. 11., 14. 

39, ** Qnamvis Elysios miretur Graeda 140; the use to which their hair was put 

3pos, Nee repetita sequi curet Prosw- by Sil. 3. 278. 

a matrem." * Milesia yellera,' 4. 334, 313.] For these haur-doths, called * d. 

Dtioned among the best by Col. 7*2, lida,' see Dict. A. 8.y. 'Nautis:' ** capra 

ked third after the Apulian and Graeco- pilos ministrat ad usum nauticum," Varro 

lian, by Pliny 8. 48. 2.11. 

M)8.] The recommendations of the goat 314.] 'Pascuntur' is oonstructed with 

imerated in this and the foUowing Unes an accusatiTe, as bdng equivalent to a 

summed up Geop. 18. 9, didvfAoroKti transitive verb. So * depasdtnr,' v. 458. 

i»Q iiri troXvf Kai rpk^ii rä ytvvwfuva, * Lycaei ' (E. 10. 15), another instance of 

irpotroöovQ Siduaiv oitK 6\lya^, räQ spedfication for the sake of dignity. 

b ydXaKTos Kai rvpov Kai icp€ii>c» trpÖQ 315.] *' Amantis litora myrtos," 4. 124. 

rovToiQ rag ävb r^c Tpixoc» Goats 316.] ** Ipsae lacte domum referent dis- 

asionally bear three, Col. 7- 6. ' Copia tenta capellaeUbera,"E. 4.21, which how- 

as,' E. 1. 82. ever seems 'mentioned there as a wonder, 

M)9.] Some MSS. have ' quo :' * quam ' not as a part of the ordinary course of 

rever is the reading of the best MSS., nature. * Suos,' their young. 

l suffidently supported by A. 7« 787» 317.] The pause after the first foot ex- 

I, where ' tarn magis . . . quam magis ' presset the slowness of their approach with 

urs, and by Lucr. 6. 460, " quam magis their bürden of milk. 

. tanto magis." The meaning is, as ' ex- 318.] ' Omni studio ' oontains the notion 

Lsto ' shows, the fuller the pails after one of ' eo jnagis^' the natural correlatiye of 

king, the more will be yidded by the ' quo minor.' 
t. 
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Quo minor est Alis carae martfllift egesUs, 

Averte«, Tictmnqiie feres et Tirgea laetas 390 

Pabula, nee tota elaudes faenilia broma. 

At Tero Zephyris cum laeta yocantibiis aestas 

In saltus utromqne gregem atqne in paacua mittet, 

Luciferi primo cmn ädere fiigida mia 

Caii»mus, dimi mane novum, dran gramina cancmt, 325 

Et roe in tenera peoori giatiaBimns herba. 

Inde, ubi qnarta sitim caeli cdlegerit bora 

Et cantu qnerolae rampent arbosta cicadae. 

Ad pateo6 ant alta greges ad stagna iubeto 

Cuirentem iligniB potare canalibos raidam ; 330 

Aestibus at mediis ranbrosam exqnirere Tallem, 

Sicubi magna lovis antiqno robore qaercns 

Ingenti» tendat nunoa. ant sicnbi nignna 

nicibns crebris sacra nemns accubet ranimi ; 

Tran tenras dare rorsos aqnas, et paacere mrsos 335 

Solifl ad occasran, cran frigidns aera vesper 

319.] «Cone mortdis' = «cone mar. 327.] «CmK' widi 'hon,' Bke <cm£ 

tiüiiin/llke'mortoluicordA,' 1.123;* mar. menses ' 1 . 335, * aidi tnopon ' 4. 100. 

tales Tisas/ A. 2. 605 ; < morUU sermooe,' ' SiCim cciQegeaX' m «sed of beoonuiig 

Lacr. 5. 121. Same MSS. have ' mimis,' Uüntj, Ot. M. 5. 446, Kke *tngm oM- 

which WM tbe old readiDg. gere,' of r»tching oold, so that the sense 

320.] ' Virgea pabula/ tbe arbates men- of thirst is here attribiited to tlie time 

üoDed ▼. 301. 'Laetns' eeems rightly ez- ofday. 

plained by Wagn. as = ' largus/ tbe epitbet 328.] Comp. E. 2. 13. WHfa ' rampent 

beloDging ratber to tbe gut tban to tbe arbusta' Serr. comp. *' assidoo niptae kc- 

giTer. tore ootamnae," Jvt. 1. 12. For tbe 

321.] ' Let them bave good störe of bay diange from * oollegerit' to 'rampent* see 

tbe Winter tbrongb.' on 4. 282. 

322—338.] * In sammer let tfaem graze 330.] * Cnrrentem ilignis canalibos,' 

early in tbe moming; as tbe beat comes made to ran in troogbs, into wbidi the 

on, take tbem to water; at madday let water was poured. * Ilignis:' 'ibgnds,' 

tbem rest in tbe sbade, and in tbe oool of tbe more ordinary form. Hör. 2 S. 4. 40, 

tbe eyening graze again.' '* iligna nntritus ^ande.'' 

323.] ' Utramque gregem/ sbeep and 331.] * Ezquirere/ as if tbe sbeep wäre 

goats. 'Mittet' is tbe reading of Med. to searcb for it tbemsdves, tbe preoept 

a m. pr., and of some copies mentioned by being really addressed to tbe abepberd. 
Ursinus, and is clearly rigbt. Tbe rest 332.] " Annoso . . . robore quercum," 

bave ' mittes' or ' mittas.' A. 4. 441. 

324.] *^Aestate . . . cum prima lace 334.] * Ilidbus crebris' witb *nignim/ 

ezeunt pastum« propterea quod tunc berba 'sacra umbra' witb 'nemus.' 'Aocnbet' 

roscida meridianam, quae aridior est, iu- ratber tban 'adstet,' as applying to tbe 

cunditate praestat," Varro 2. 2. The pre- resting of tbe sbadow on the ground, like 

sent passage is partially repeated from E. ' procnbet umbra,' &c., y. 145 (Taabmsnn, 

8. 14, where Dämon invokes Lncifer. referring to Turnebus 5. 4). * Wbere the 

325.1 It is a question wbetber' * car- grove, Uack witb conntless ilezes, repoees 

pamus ' means ' let us baste along,' like nigb in ballowed sbadow.' 
'earpere prata,' ▼. 142; 'carpere gyram ' 335.] 'Tenuis' seems bere a perpetual 

V. 101, or *let US graze,' tbe sbiepberd epitbet of water, as of air, ezpressing its 

being identified witb bis flock. penetrating power. See on 1. 92, and 

326.] '* Battening our flocks witb tbe comp. 4. 410. Otbers understand it of 

fivsb dcws of morn," Milton, Lyddas. water from a little stream« 
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Temperat, et saltus reficit iam roscida liina, 
Litoraque alcyonen resonant, acalanthida dumi. 

Quid tibi pastores Libyae, quid paseua versu 

Prosequar/et raris Habitata mapalia tectis P 340 
Saepe diem noctemque et totum ex ordine mensem 
Pascitur itque pecus longa in deserta sine ullis 
Hospitiis : tantum campi iaeet. Onmia secum 
Armentarius Afer agit^ tectumque Laremque 

336.] 'Temperst aera' Uke 'temperat ticae/ in which the live-stock» &c., were 

arra ' 1. 110, where the sense of the word is kept (Dict. A. * Villa'). These * cohortes' 

fiirther defined by 'arentia,' denoting the were made up 'ex pluribus tectis' (Vairo 

thing to be relie^ed, as it is here by * firi- L. L. 4. 16), having varioas sheds or other 

gidus/ denoting the rdief tobe given. buildings round them. Thus the ' mapalia' 

337.] ' Iam roscida,' beginning to drop would seem to have becn a camp or settle* 

dew. The moon was odled *rorifliia' ment, oonsisting of varioas tents or huts, 

and ' roris mater.' For the general sense here called ' tecta,' which would naturally 

comp. 2. 202. be scattered, ' rara ' (Keightley well comp. 

338.] * Resonant alcyonen, acalanthida :' A. 8. 98), owing to the thinness of the 

a bolder variety for 'resonant cantum population and tiie eztent of the country, 

alcyones, acalanthidos.' For the 'alcyones' and easily moveable. Shaw (Travels, pp. 

on the ooast comp. 1. 398. ' Acalanthis' 220 foU. ed. 1757) gives a füll account of 

or 'acanthis' is the Greek name for the these encampments or ' dou-wars,' which he 

goldfinch or thistle-finch, in Latin ' car- says consist of a greater or less number 

duelis,' becaose it Uves among thoms and of tents (he had seen from 3 to 300), 

eats the seeds of thistles. The form aica- usually placed in a drde. This agrees 

XavOc'c would seem to point to aKaXavOoQ with A. 1. 421., 4. 2ö9. ' Mapalia ' seems 

or aKoXavOa as a oognate of aKavQoc or also to have been used for the tents them- 

äKavBQf the latter being deiived from acii, selves (Sali. Jug. 18, and perhaps Pliny 

with Passow, the former from some con- 5. 3, Val. Fl. 2. 460, where 'mapale' is 

nected word, AkoKoq or ardXi|. The old used in sing.), which according to Sali, 

reading here was 'et acanthida,' but though were oblong, and shaped like the keels of 

' acalanthida* is more or less oorrupted in boats, as they appear to be in the present 

some of the MSS., none of them support day (Shaw, 1. c, Hay's Western Barbary, 

' et' p. 25, quoted by Keightley). 

339 — 383.] 'As an instanoe where sum- 341.] The eider Scaliger, a great Yir- 

mer-grazing is carried to the utmost, I gilian enthusiast, declares (Poet. 5. 16) that 

might teil of shepherd life in Africa. There Apollo himself could produoe nothing supe- 

in tbose vast plains the cattle feed day and rior to these verses. 

night from month to month, and the herds- 343.] ' Hospitiis' seems to denote fiied 

man canies all bis chatteis with him, like a dwellings, where they could be received at 

Roman soldier on march. The opposite their joumey's end, as distinct from what 

extreme is in Scythia, where there is no the herdsmen carry with them. ' Tantum 

grazing, and the cattle are always shut up. campi iacet ' accounts for the absence of 

Ice and snow is there all the year round ; ' hospitia,' and for the continuous joumey- 

day and night are alike; all liquids freeze; ing. ' Omnia secum agit :' the same prac- 

sodden snow.storms kill the cattle; deer tioe seems to have prevailed on a smaller 

are not hunted, but butchered in the ice ; scale in Italy. '* Contra iUi in saltibus qui 

the natives live under-ground by the fire, pascuntnr (pascuot?) et a tectis absunt 

playing and drinking.' longe, portant secum crates aut retia, qui- 

339.] By the ' pastores Libyae' are pro- bus cohortes in solitudiue fadant, ceteraque 

bably meant the Numidians, with whom utensilia," Varro 2. 2. Possibly Virgil 

the notioa of nomadic life was peculiarly may intend bis Illustration to convey an 

identified. indirect precept to the Italian shepherd. 

340.] The ' mapalia' or ' magalia,' which 344.] ' His roof and his home.' Sil. 2. 

i^pear to differ only in quantity, are de- 441 foll., imitating this passage, enumerates 

fined by Cato, as quoted by Fest, and by among the baggage of the Nomad^ "tec- 

Serv. pn A. 1. 421, " quasi cohortes ro- tumque focique In silicis venis." 
tundae/' referring to the ' cohortes villa- 
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Armaque Amyclaeumque canem Creesamque pharetram ; 
Non secus ac patriis acer Romanus in armis 346 

Initusto sub fasce yiam cum carpit, et hosti 
Ante exspeetatum positis stat in agmine castris. 

At non, qua Scythiae gentes Maeotiaque unda, 
Turbidus et torquens flaventis Hister arenas, 350 

Quaque redit medium Bliodope porrecta sub axem. 
Illic clausa tenent stabulis armenta, neo ullae 
Aut herbae campo adparent aut arbore frondes ; 
Sed iacet aggeribus niveis informis et alto 
Terra gelu late, septemque adsurgit in ulnas. 355 

Semper hiemps, semper spirantes frigora cauri. 
Timi sol pallentis haud umquam discutit umbras^ 
Nee cum invectus equis altum petit aethera^ nee cum 
Praecipitem Oceani rubre lavit aequore currum. 
Concrescimt subitae currenti in flumine crustae, 360 

Undaque iam tergo ferratos sustinet orbis, 
Puppibus illa prius, patulis nimc hospita plaustris ; 

345.] ' The Spartan dog and the Cretan the ordinary beat. ' BCaeotia telliis ' is men- 

quiver' are rather unseasonable reminis- tioned A. 6. 799 as an extreme pennt. Tbe 

cenoes, like those in E. 10. 59, as the old reading was * Maeotica.' 

Numidian was not likely to be equipped 350.] 'Turbidas' dosely connected with 

with any thing foreign. * torquens/ which it qualifies (Wagn. and 

346.] < Patriis' seems to refer to the Wund.). < Hister/ 2. 497. 

manner of campaigning rather than to the 351.] * Redit' ezpresses the form of the 

actnal armonr. mountain, stretching first to the east and 

3470 ' Iniusto ' of ezcess, like ' iniquo then to the north (Senr.). For the ez- 

pondere/ 1. 164. The Roman soldier, be- aggeration which plaoes Thraoe in the ez- 

sides his armonr, had to carry provisions, treme north see 4. 517« 

palisades for the camp, &c. (Cic. Tusc. 2. 354.] ' Informis,' shapeless, like Chaos ; 

16), altogether amounting to 601b., accord- comp. E. 6. 36 note. 

ing to Vegetius 1. 19. ' Carpit' implies 355.] The earth is seid to rise, becanse 

haste, as the next line shows. its height is increased by the ice and snow. 

348.] * Ante exspeetatum' occurs again 357.] 'Tum' seems here merely to mark 

Ov. M. 4. 79IK, 8. 5, Sen. Ep. 114, &c. the transition, 'Nay, the sun,' &c. This 

(Forb.) So we find * exspectato maturius.' and the two following lines are imitated 

Unacquaintance with the phrase seems to from Hom. Od. 11. 15 folL, where the 

have led to the various reading *■ hostem,' atmosphere of the Cimmerians ia similarly 

which is found in Med. am. pr. and some described. Similar imitations occnr Or. 

others. Keightley seems right in saying M. II. 592, Pseudo-TibulL 4. I. 65. *FkI- 

that 'in agmine' ought strictly to have lentis umbras,' A. 4. 26, opposed here to the 

been < in acie.' Tbere may be some rbe- rosy brightness of the sun, * mbro,' y. 359. 

torical point in the catachresis, to show 360.] Thomson's lines (Winter, 7^ 

the rapidity with which the line of march foll.) form a good comment on "^rgil, 

is exchanged for line of battle. <' An icy gale, oft shifting, o'er the pool 

349.] ' At non :' ' but things are not so,' Breathes a blue film, and in its mid career 

or, < but this comparison does not hold Arrests the bickering stream." The lan- 

good, where ' &c. The ellipse occurs 4. guage is from Lucr. 6. 626, " mollisque loti 

530, A. 4. 529 : in the latter place however concrescere crustas." 

it can be supplied at once from the words 361.] < Ferratos orbis :' again iiom Lucr. 

of the context. The geography is vague, 6. 551, where 'rotarum' is expressed. 

as usnal when he speaks of countries out of 362.] ' lila,' as in A. 1. 3. Its forae is 
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Aeraque dissiliunt volgo, yestesque rigescunt 

Indutae, caedimtque securibus hiimida vina, 

Et totae solidam in glaciem vertere lacunae 365 

Stiriaque inpexis indumit horrida barbis. 

Interea toto non setius aere ninguit : 

Intereimt pecudes, stant circumfusa pniinis 

Corpora magna boiun, confertoque agmine cervi 

Torpent mole nova et summis yix comibus exstant. 370 

Hos non imniflfnfi canibus, non cassibns ullis 

Puniceaeye agitant pavidos f ormidine pennae ; 

Sed frustra oppositmn trudentis pectore montem 

very difficult to express, bat it seems to be 251» of Atlas. 

equivalent to a repetitioii of the noun. 367*] * Non setius :' 'tbe snowis as bad 

' Patolifl ' naed to be joined with * pappi- as the frost,' as it is rightly explained by an 

bus,* whkh wonld answer to ** pandas cari- anonymous critic refeired to by Wagn. 
naa/' 2. 445 ; bat Heyne seeros right in 308.] Looldng back to t. 352, we most 

saying tbat the rhythm reqnires os to oon- apparently either oonvict Virgil of an over- 

nect it with ' plaufftris ;' see E. 2. 20. The sight, or suppose with Heyne that he means 

breadth and flatness of the waggons will to allow some ezceptions when the cattle 

then giye a notion of weight, as Ladewig are turued out to graze, and that during 

rightly anderstands it. * Hospita aequora/ one of theae a snow-storm oomes on. Bat 

A. 3. 377- this last yiew can hardly be said to be bome 

363.] The Splitting of oopper vessels is a out by the langoage. Ladewig may be right 

common thing. * Volgo/ as in Lucr. l. in saying that the ozen would be those which 

238, generally or universally ; or ' volgo ' would be required to draw the ' plaustra,' 

may mean that common oopper Utensils v. 362. There is a simile from a snow- 

split. Strabo (2, C. 74) has an account storm II. 12. 278 folL, but it bears no great 

from Eratosthenes of the Splitting of a cop- resemblance to Virgil. 
per yessel by the cold, oommemorated by 369.] Comp. Thomson» Winter, 240, 

an inscription in the temple of Aesculapius. '* Drooping, the labouring ox Stands coyered 

Mr. Long suggests that the vessel {vipia) o'er with snow, and then demands The fruit 

contained water, the ezpansion of which, of all bis toiL" Virgil here simply gives 

when it became ice, borst the oopper. the physical image ; in v. 525 he brings out 

364.] ' Clothes are oongealed on the back.' the pathos involved in the relation of beasts 

365.J The connezion of this line with to man. 
the preoeding b not very evident ; Wund. 370.] * Mole nova 'is explained by Wagn. 

accordingly proposes to understand * la- of the new-fallen snow. The meaning seems 

cunae ' in the sense of its oognate ' lagena ' rather to be that they are oppressed with 

(see ForceU. s. ▼., who refers to Gruter, p. • the weight of a bulk not their own, which 

678, n. 4, for an instance of this), or to read is probftbly what Heyne intended by bis 

' lagenae.' Jahn however seems right in brief note, ** insolenti, nempe nivis." So 

rqdying that ' totae ' would be against this. Trapp and Martyn talk of * unusual weight.' 

A connezion will be seen if we suppose ' Torpent ' of oourse ezpresses numbness as 

*lacnnae ' to be the pools from which they well as mere oppression. 
drank or drew water, and this may be car- 372.] " Puniceae septum formidine pen- 

ried on into the nezt verse, the moisture of nae," A. 12. 750. * Formido ' was actually 

ibe beard, which immediately becomes an the name of the cord with red feathers which 

idcle, bdng caused by drops of the liquid the hunters stretched along the openings of 

drunk. In any case there is no anticlimaz, the woods to drive the game into the net 

as Wund, thinks, the freezing of a lake or (Sen. de Ira 2. 12), its Greek appellation 

pool to the bottom being worth mentioning being ftripit^oQ, Here Virgil probably so 

after the formation of ice on a stream ; nor far reverts to the commoner meaning of the 

need we suppose the line to be out of place word as to make * formidine ' the terror in- 

with Keigfatley, even if we admit its want of spired by the feathers. 
connezion witii the preceding. 373.] They are immersed in the snow, 

366.] ** Glade riget horri£i barba," A. 4. and in vain try to push it before them. 
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Conmunus obtruncant ferro, graviterque radentis 
Caedunt, et magno laeti clamore reportaat. 375 

Ipsi in defossis specubus secura sub alta 
Otia agunt terra, congestaque robora totaaque 
Advolvere foeis ulmos ignique dedere. 
Hie noctem ludo ducnnt, et pocnla laeti 
Fermente atque aeidis imitantor vitea sorbis. 380 

Talis Hyperboreo Septem subiecta trioni 
Gens efi&ena yirnm Rbipaeo tanditar Euro, 
Et pecudmn folYis yelatiir corpora saetis. 
Si tibi lanitimn curae, primnm aspera sÜTa, 

374.] ' Rudere/ properiy vaed of asaes, ported by one MS., ' firomentoque.' — * Sor- 

is tnnsferred to other animals, m to lions bis:' aldnd ofdderseenistohaYebeeniiuMle 

A. 7- 16» to the monster Cacos, A. 8. 24B, from senrioe-berries, Pliny 14. 16; Pklls- 

and eren to the prow of a vessel, A. 3. 561. dius howerer (2. 15) speaks aa if he only 

So * bray ' is sometimes used of a deer in knew it by hearaay. It is poBsible, thongh 

Euglish, though acoording to Scott (liar- scarody likely, that ' fermento atque aorfais' 

mion 4. 16, note) ' bell ' is the more appro- may be for ' sorbis fennentatis,' aooordiiig 

priate, and Spenser makes a tiger * bray.' to a Suggestion of Martyn's adopted bj 

376.] Thb Troglodytic life is reported of Wagn. 
the Sarmatians by Mela 2. 1, of the Ger- 381.] * Septem triones' (' trionea,' 'teri- 

mans by Tac. G&rm. 16, of the Armenians ones,' oxen nsed fw plooghiog, Yanro L. L 

by Xenophon, an eye-witness, Anab. 4. 5. 7- 74) was the Roman name for the oon- 

In Aesch. Prom. 452 it is part of the bar- stellation Ursa Mi^, the aeren atars of 

barism from which Prometheus raised the which they figured to themsdves aa seren 

human race : Karupvxtq ^ ivaiov. Her' ozen. The plural is more common tiuta 

äiievpoi MvpfiijKtQi dvrpwv iv /ivxoig the singular, the latter of course ignoring 

avfiXioig, The homes of the Esquimauz the etymology of the word. The tmeäs 

are bullt out of the snow, and rise but a is used by Cic. N. D. 2. 41 in the plural, 

small height above its level. ' Ipsi ' distin- by Ov. M. 1 . 64 in the singular. 
guishes their own life from the State of 382.] * Effrena :' denoting the freedom 

things about tbem. of savage hfe. * Rhipaeo,' 1. 240. Drj' 

377*] * Totasque :' many MSS. leave out den's rendering of tlüs and the preoeding 

the final ' que,' which is marked in Med. line is amusing, when we oonsider the yari' 

as if for Omission. ous relations between Holland and Bngland 

379.] ' Noctem ' refers to the whole time in his day : " Such are the odd Ryphean 

during which storms prevail and the sun race, and such The savage Scythian, and 

does not shine. *' Noctem sermone trahe- unwarlike Dutch." 

bat,''A. 1.748; "nosflendoducimushoras,'' 383.] ^Velatur,' the reading of three 

A. 6. 539. The notion is that of speeding MSS., induding Rom., was restored by 

along rather than of drawing out, though Heins, for ' vehmtur.' The plural might be 

Hör. 1 Ep. 5. 11 has '* Aestivam sermone defended as a change of number, *genB' 

benigne tendere noctem." * Pocula ' bere being still the subject ; but it seems more 

seems to have the transferred sense of a likely that it was introduced by those who 

draught (1. 9, E. 8. 28). In the sense of wished to bring the yerb into agreement 

a cup it could hardly stand with <vitea,' with 'corpora.' The line is clo^y con- 

which would bave to be understood of the nected with the preoeding ; they are assailed 

wood, like ' pocula fagina,' E. 3. 36. by the wintry wind, and they arm them* 

380.] By ' fermento ' Virgil evidently selves against it. 
means beer, the national drink of Germany, 384 — 393.] ' If you breed sheep for wooli 

Gaul, and other countries (Tac. Germ. 23, let them avoid prickly shrubs and luxuriant 

Pliny 14. 22., 22. 25) ; but wbetber he uses food, ahd be carefnl in the choice of yoor 

' fermento ' of fermented grains, or mis- rams, rejecting even those whose fleeces are 

takes the process, supposing that leaven is unimpeachably white, if thdr tongues be 

used, is not dear. Martyn very plausibly dark. Wool is a great object : it tempted 

proposes to read ' frumento,' which is sup- even the moon-goddess.' 
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Lappaeque tribolique^ absmt ; ^ge pabula laeta ; 385 

Contmuoque greges yillis lege moUibus albos. 

TIliiTTi autem, quamvis aries sit candidus ipse, 

Nigra subest udo tantum cui lingua palato, 

Beiice, ne maculis infuscet vellera pullis 

Kascentum, plenoque aHum circumspice campo. 390 

Munere sie niyeo lanae, si eredere dignum est, 

Pan deus Arcadiae eaptam te, Luna, fefellit, 

In nemora alta Yoeans ; nee tu aspemata yoeantem. 

At cui lactis amor, cytisum lotosque frequentis 
Ipse manu salsasque ferat praesepibus berbas. 395 

Eine et amant fluvios magis, et magis ubera tendunt, 
Et salis occultum referunt in lacte saporem. 
Multi iam excretos probibent a matribus baedos, 

384.] *L8nitiiim' seems rightly ezplained out of bis flock, and that she chose a white 

Forcell., * lanae proventos.' 'Lanitia' ram, which had a dark tongue, and so 

Clin in Laberius (fr. * Paupertas ') ▼. 67* spoiled the flock. In either case * munere ' 

inities ' in TertuUian. " Aspera siiva Lap- will mean an inducement. 

equetribulique/' 1. 152. Th^se are to be 392.] * Pan deus Arcadiae/ f. 10. 26. 

oided as tearing the wool and wounding 394—403.] * If your object is milk, feed 

e flesh, see y. 444. your cattle well with salt herbage. Some 

385.] * Pabula laeta,' a common expres- pre^ent kids from sucking at all. The milk 

m in Lucretius. Here however the epi- when made into cheese is either sold at 

et is emphatic, as it is luzuriant pastarage once or kept for the winter.' 

lieh is injurious to the wool, Col. 7* 2. 394.] ' Cytiso,' E. 1. 79., 9. 31. ' Lotos,' 

386.] ' Continuo,' 1. 169. ' MoUibas ' is not the tree, as in 2. 84, but the land-plant, 

ually emphatic with ' albos.' Gerda refers of which there are two kinds, ^/icpoc (* Me- 

Geop. 18, Varro 2. 2, Col. 7. 2, Pall. 8. 4. lilotus ofBcinalis,' Linn.) and aypioc or 

388.] * Tantum ' admits the apparent Aißvov (* MelUotas caerulea'). Keightley, 

ghtness of the defect, as compared with referring to F^. 

e general ezcellence of the ram, * ipse.' 395.] * Ipse ' is ezplained by Jahn to 

lie precept is found in all the rustic mean that they are not to be left to look 

riters, some of whom (Aristot. H. A. for salt herbage for themselves. It might 

19, Col. 7* 3, Pliny 8. 47) lay down more also mean that the former is to do it him- 

> less distinctly the general rule that tbe seif, the injunction Being added merely to 

lour of the fleece depends on that of the ezpress the importance of the thing to bo 

m's tongue. The writer in the Geopon. done; see on 4. 112. 'Salsas' seems to 

8. 6) so for differs from the rest as to say mean salted, as Aristot. H. A. 8. 10, 

At it is the ewe's tongue which should be Col. 7* 3, and Pall. 12. 13, all speak of 

[amined. Virgil howerer seems not quite giving salt to sheep (Voss). ** We oursel^es 

• ha^e understood bis authorities, as they salt hay for our cattle. It is remarkable 

y that a black tongue will produce black that the graminivorous 'animals in general 

mbs, a speckled tongue, speckled, while are fond of salt, while the camiyorous dis- 

i makes a bhick tongue the indication of a like it " (Keightley). 

»eckled offspring. 396, 397.] Two reasons are given — the salt 

390.] ' Pleno . . . campo,' as Heyne re- makes them drink more, and so give morc 

arks, lends dignity to the subject. milk, and it imparts ä salt flavour to the 

391.] A legend borrowed from Nicander milk. Of the latter Keightley says, '*Tht8 

lee introduction to the Georgics), as we are effect is doublfiil." 

»Id by Macrob. Sat. 5. 22. One yersion 398.] * Multi' introduced as in I. 225. 

that Pan changed himself into a splendid * Excretos ' from * ezoemo,' not, as Serv., 

hite ram, and thus induced the Moon from 'ezcresco.' The meaning evidently 

» follow him — seemingly a less refined is not that the kids are weaned when they 

soiety of the story of Endymion. An- are grown, but that they are not allowed to 

ther is that Pbn gaye the Moon a choioe suck at all — a practice opposite to that re- 
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Primaque ferratis praefigant ora capistris. 
Quod surgente die mulsere horisque diumis, 400 

Nocte premunt ; quod iom tenebris et sole cadente, 
Sub lucem exportant calathis (adit oppida pastor), 
Aut parco sale contingimt hiemique reponunt. 

Nee tibi cura canuin fuerit postrema, sed una 
Yelocis Spartae catulos acremque Molossiun 405 

Pasce sero pingui. Numquam custodibus illis 

oommended above, ▼. 178, in the ctse of and pnt away. Thus we riiaU not need 

calves, as the object to be attained U dif- with Fea and Keiglitley.to punctoate after 

ferent. ' Excretus ' then will have a senae ' sab luoem/ ▼. 402, whidi beside intro- 

analogoos to that which it bean in physio- dndng an abniptness not very nsnal in 

logicai writflra, denoting the Separation Virgil, involves tiie admiasion of Scaliger's 

which takes place in birth. To nnderatapd oonjectare ' ezportans/ oontrary to all the 

it with Heyne as equivalent to * ezcernunt MSS. ' Surgente die horisque dinmis ' refer 

et prohibent/ or with Wagn. in his smaller to the same thing, the moming milkiiif, 

edition, of removal to a distance, as distin- as ' tenebris et sole cadente ' show. Tbe 

goished from putting on the ' capistmm/ ' calathi,' which here are to carry llie 

■eems not so good. cheese or cfcuti to market, wete also naed in 

309.] ' Prima,' from the firsi, like ' iam the actoal making of cheeae (CoL L e.)* 

ezcretos/ These 'capistra,' onlike those 'Adit oppida pastor' is parenthetical, not 

in V. 188, ^^em to have been made with nnlike 'foror arma ministrat»' A. 1. 160, 

iron points, which would prick the mother which is similarly thrown in to aoooimt tat 

and make her drive the lad away. * Prae- what has been jnst said. Possibly tfane 

figunt ora capistris ' is a variety for ' prae- may be some playMness in the juzti^XMi- 

figunt capistra oribus.' tion of ' oppida ' and * pastor.* With the 

400—403.] The difficulty of this passage thing itself comp. E. 1. 21 folL, 34, 5. 6. 

appears to arise from tbe brevity and want 1. 273 foU. The ' pastor * is probably the 

of precision with which Virgil is apt to iarm-slave, not the owner, though it is not 

deliver his practical precepts. Milk was always easy to see for what dass of men 

used for various porposes, for making curds Virgil is writing. ' Parco/ becanse it might 

as well as for making cheese ; cheeses were be done too liberally, as Heyne explains it 

of different kinds, and made in different ' Contingunt ' probably from ' tango,' not 

ways, some for immediate use, and others from ' tingo * or ' tdnguo,' as Keighf 1^ re- 

forkeeping; and, lastly, part of the pro- marks,comparingCelsusdeMed.2.24,*'qn8e 

duce would be for home consumption, part contacta sale modioo sunt." See ForodL 
for sale. These details might have been 404—413.] 'It is worth while too to 

embarrassing in poetry, so Virgil dispatches rear dogs of tbe best breed, to protect you 

the whole subject in four lines, giving a against robbers and wolves, and to hont 

glance at eacb. The words ' quod surgente wild beasts and game.' 
. . . nocte premunt * refer to the practice of 405.] ' Spartae catulos,' vv. 44. 346. 

making curds or cheese in tbe evening from They are joined with Molossians by Hör. 

the milk drawn in the moming ; but it is Epod. 6. 6, ** Molossus aut fulvus Laoon, 

not said which of the two products is meant, Amica vis pastoribus." For the latter comp. 

* premere ' being applicable to both ; nor is also Lucr. 6. 1063. The Spartan dogs 

it sa'd for what purpose either is made. In (called KwiSia by Aristot. H. A. 5. 2, whiä 

the nezt part of the sentence ' quod iam may perhaps answer to ' catulos ' here) 

. . . calathis,' speaking of the evening milk, seem to have been preferred for hunting, 

he teils US what becomes of it ultimately — the Molossian as watch-dogs. Aristot 

it is sent to the towii — but not of the pro- H. A. 9. 1 says that t^e Molossian 

cess it has passed through ; only we are leflt hounds were much like others, but that 

to infer that it has been dealt with rapidly, their sheep-dogs were remarkable finr sise 

as it is ready to be carried away at day- and courage (Cerda). The general precept 

break. In v. 403 we hear merely of the is after Hesiod (Works 604), Kai Kvva 

process, the cheese being evidently one of ffapx«po^oi/ra Ko/itiv fiif ^iBio oirotf 

those described by Col. 7« 8, which nndergo M^ irorc «r* i^/icpöcoiroc dvi)p Awb xp^ 

a nine days' course of pressing, sprinkling /laO' üXrirai. 
with salt, &c., and are then washed, dried, 406.] ' Pingui' seems tomean 'fiittemng.' 
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Noctumuin stabtilis ^em incursusque luporum^ 

Aut inpacatos a tergo horrebis Hiberos. 

Saepe etiam cursu timidos agitabis onagros, 

Et canibus leporem, canibus yenabere dammas ; 410 

Saepe yolutabris pulsos silvestribus apros 

Latratu turbabis agens, montisque per altos 

Ingentem clamore premes ad retia eervum. 

Disee et odoratam stabulis accendere cedrom, 
Galbaneoque agitare gravis nidore chelydros. 415 

Saepe sub inmotis praesepibus aut mala tactu 
Vipera delituit caelumque exterrita fagit ; 

bey as a food for dogs is recommended not, m Heyne thinks, a merely ornamental 

Dioscorides 2. 80, and by Col. 7* 12, tbe one. * Premes ad retia:' *' pressisqoe in 

ter prescribing tbe addition of barley- retia cervis/' Ot. Her. 4. 41 ; '* Qoattuor 

»1. sunt venatomm officia, vestigatores, Inda- 

407*] ' Stabulis fiurem . . . borrebis :' gatores, alatores et pressores," Isid. Qrig. 

np. E. 6. 50, ** qnamvis coUo timuisset 10 ad finem (Emm.). 
itmm/' 414 — 439.*] * Snakes shoold be got rid of 

408.] True to bis babit of localizing, by fiimigating tbe sbeds, wbich they are 

rgil wams bis iarmer against Spanish apt to infest. Attack tbem with sticks and 

gands, sapposing bim for tbe moment to stones, and tbey will take to fligbt. Tbere 

settled in tbeir neigbbourbood. Varro is one particnlar snake in Calabna of special 

16), ennmerating points to be considered danger, witb scaly back and speckled belly, 

tbe cboice of a farm with regard to neigb- wbo lives on tbe banks of poäs, feeding on 

nrbood, mentions as tbe first qaestion fish and frogs, but in bot weatber is driven 

ifesta Sit regio necne,' adding tbat tbere into Üie fields, a formidable enemy to tbe 

i many excellent tracts of land whicb casnal sleeper.' 

•nid be nndesirable for farming by reason 414] Tbere are similar wamings in 

tbe neighboorhood, some for instance in Geop. 18. 2, Col. 7* 4. Pliny (24. 5) says 

rdinia, and those in Spain bordering on tbat tbe smell of cedar sbavings puts ser- 

rtngal. Tbe tecbnical name ibr catÜe- pents to fligbt. '* Urit odoratam nocturna 

lalers was * abigei.' ' A tergo' seems in- in lumina ceidmm," A. 7* 13. 
ided to give tbe notion of sarprise. 415.] * Galbanam,' a gum from a plant 

409.] Tbe ' onagri,' or wild asses, agaln growing in Syria, is mentioned by Pliny 12. 

not belong to Italy or to any part of 25 as having tbe power of smoking away 

irope, being cbiefly fonnd in Asia Minor serpents. So Diosc. 3. 38. The root of 

arro 2. 6), as now in Syria, and in Africa tbe plant was also tbongbt a specific against 

liny 8. 44). Tbe flesh of tbeir foals was tbeir bite, Sammonicns 846. Virgil imitated 

osidered adelicacy, tbongb Pliny (8.. 43) Nicander, Ther. öl foU., wbo reoommends 

Is ns tbat Maepenas set tbe iasbion of ßapvoüfioQ iiri ^Xoyi ^wypiydciira XaX- 

sferring tbat of tbe tame ones, a taste ßavri . . . koI >) vpioviinn To/iaifi Kkdpoc, 

dch died with bim. ' Chelydros,' 2. 214. * Gravis ' may eitber 

410.] 1. 308. signify tbe intolerable smell of tbese rep- 

411.] 'Yolutabris,' a rare word, qnoted tiles (comp. v. 451, and for tbe fact, Ni- 

Forb. Arom Amob. 7* 224. cand. Ther. 421 foU.) or simply = x°^'' 

412.] ' Agens ' here and in A. 1. 191., 4. wog. 
, seems to mean merely ' chasing :' comp. 416.] 'Inmotis' gives tbe reason wby 

7*481. For * turbabis ' Rom. has 'ter- tbe Tipers may have been long secreted 

>i8,' for ' agens ' Med. ' agros,' tbe former tbere. Tbe sheds wonld be movecl in Order 

improvement, tbe latter evidently an to be deaned. * Mala tactu ' ends a line, 

Brsight. Lucr. 2. 408, where it means rougb or dis- 

413.] ^Ingenti clamore' is read by one agreeable to tbe touch. Here it ezpresses 

S., as in v. 43, and approved by Bnrm., tbe Greek aavrog, 

t the size of tbe stag (comp. A. 1. 192) 417«] * Caelumque exterrita fugit' gives 

}ws the suocess of the sport, and confers tbe reason for ' delituit,' * Exterrita' seems 

NÜt on the dogs, so that the epithet is to refer to the timid nature of the animaL 
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Aut tecto adsuetus coluber succedere et umbrae, 

Pestis acerba boum, pecorique adspergere virus, 

Fovit humum. Cape saxa manu, cape robora, pastor, 420 

ToUentemque minas et sibila coUa tumentem 

Deiice. lamque fuga timidum caput abdidit alte, 

Cum medii nexus extremaeque agmina caudae 

Solvuntur, tardosque trahit sinus ultimus orbis. 

Est etiam ille malus Calabris in saltibus angxiis, 425 

Squamea convolvens sublato pectore terga 

Atque notis longam maculosus grandibus alyum, 

Qui, dimi amnes idli rumpuntur fontibus et dum 

Yere madent udo terrae ac pluvialibus austris, 

Stagna colit, ripisque habitans, hie piseibus atram 430 

Inprobus ingluyiem ranisque loquacibus explet ; 

Postquam exusta palus, terraeque ardore dehiseunt, 

ExsiUt in siceum, et flammantia lumina torquens 

Saeyit agris, asperque siti atque exterritus aestu. 

418.] What this 'colaber' is seems un- 425.] The serpent meant is the'cher- 

oertain. Voss ttnderatands it of the ' oo- sydros/ a spedes of water-snake, whieh 

laber natriz/ lino., which, thoogh really abounded io Calabria (Solinos, c 8), the 

harmleaSy was aocused of sacking tbe oows. passage being imitated again from Nicuid. 

420.] ' FoTit humum/ like * foyere Ther. 359 folL 

larem/ 4. 43, ' Castro fovere,' A. 9. 57, 426 ] A. 2. 474. 

of constant occupation. ' Cape saxa :' 427.] Cerda remarks that two charac- 

oomp. A. 5. 274, 275, and the scene in the teristics are here mentioned, the length of 

Culex, w. 155 folL the belly and the spots. 

421.] A. 2. 381. 428.] 'Rumpuntur fontibus' = <eram- 

422.] * Deiicere' is not an uncommon punt fontibus.' 

term in hunting (Emm.). Here it is ren- 430.] * Hie/ on the banks and in the 

dered appropriate by * tollentemque minas.' water. * Atram :* see on 1. 129. 

* lamque :' the precept is ezchanged for 431.] 'Inprobus:' see on 1.119. 'In- 

narrative, the meaning being merely 'this gluvies' is properly a bird's crop (Col. 

will put him to flight.' 8. 5) ; here it means the stomacfa, whence 

423.] ' Cum ' seems virtually equivalent it comes to be used as a synonym for 

to 'dum.' The head is in the ground ; gluttony (Hör. 1 S. 2. 7» &c.). 'Ranis:' 

the Tolume of the body uncoils as the comp. ty. 82 foll. of the Batrachomyo- 

middle approaches the hole; the end still machia, where the frog dives tö avoid a 

has a curve. The ' medii nexus' and the water-snake. 

' extremae agmina caudae' before formed a 432.] ' Exusta ' was restored by Hdnsius 

complication, which is now unloosed (' sol- from the oldest MSS. (Pal. is perhaps an 

vuntur'), but the tail still continues to un- exception) for ' exhausta.' 

dulate. 'Agmina/ of a serpent, A. 5. 90, 433.] Med. has ' extulit,' perhaps from a 

as of a river, A. 2. 782. corruption ' exulit,' which appears in an- 

424.] If 'sinus ultimus' is to be taken other MS.; Ladewig however adopts it, 

strictly, ' tardos orbis' = 'tardum orbem.' supposing it to be used intransitively. 

Possibly Virgil may mean, as Forb. thinks, Some MSS. read ' exiit.' ' Flammantia 

that though the head is gone, there is still lumina :' " Ardentisque oculos suffecti 

time to strike the tail of the serpent, but it sanguine et igni," A. 2. 210. 

seems more likely that these details are 434.] 'Exterritus' is altered in Med. 

merely meant for a picture. Serv. sup- into ' exercitus,' which is also found in one 

poses the direction to be ' Caede ser- or two other copies. It is plausible, as 

pentem, donec et caudae volubilitas con- ' exterrita' has occurred not long before, 

quiescat.' and the word might seem scarcely suited 
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Nee mihi tum mollis sub divo earpere somnos, 435 

Neu dorso nemoris Kbeat iacuisse per herbas, 
Cum positis novus exuvüs nitidusque iuventa 
Volvitur, aut eatulos tectis aut ova relinquens, 
Arduus ad solem, et unguis mieat ore trisulcis. 

Morborum quoque te eaussas et signa docebo. 440 

Turpis Ovis temptat Scabies, ubi frigidus imber 
Altius ad vivum persedit et horrida cano 
Brimia gelu, vel cum tonsis inlotus adhaesit 
Sudor, et hirsuti secuerunt corpora vepres. 

the aggressive ftiry of the serpent. Bat ablative, like * micat auribus/ v. 84, and 

e stronger the word expressing the effect supposing that * micat ore ' is regarded as a 

heat on the serpent, the more fearfol single notion, Minguis' being constructed 

>uld be the conception conyeyed of its as above, so as to answer the purpose of a 

ison. Comp, the description of the yet further specification. See on 1. 360. 

byan serpents in Lucan, book 9. Serv. The line is repeated A. 2. 475. ' Ora/ a 

'ers to Sali. Jug. 89, " natnra serpentium, reading introduced by Heyne probably 

i& perniciosa, siti magis quam alia re from an oversight, would untie the knot, 

:enditar." but it has no MS. authority. * Trisulcis :' 

435.] ' Nee' is the reading of Med. and the tongue of the serpent is only two- 

lers for ' ne.' The combination * nee . . . forked ; other poets however have followed 

u,' which some have thought inadmis- Virgil, and so Pliny 11. 37. 

>le, is defended by Ov. Trist. 1. 1. U, 440-463.] 'As to the diseases ofsheep, 

lere * nee . . . neve ' occur. See Forb.'s they are liable to scabs from the effect of 

te. 'Divum' or Mium' seems to/be the weather, or from nndeanliness or 

ly nsed in the expressions * sub divo,V* sub Scratches when new shom. To remedy 

mm,' the latter of which occury Hör. this, they are well washed, or rubbed with 

Od. 18. 12. ' Dio' was the old reading, ointment atter shearing. Lancing the place 

t Med., Rom., and others have * divo.' is good, and in case of violent inflammation 

436.] * May I never take a fancy.' and fever, bleeding in the feet.' 

)orso nemoris' is ezplained by Hör. 2 S. 440.] The diseases of sheep and other 

91, '* praerupti nemoris . . . dorso," the cattle are touched upon by Cato 96, and 

ck or ridge of a mountain on which a by Varro 2. 1, the former talking only of 

»od grows. * Iacuisse :* Madv. (§ 407» the scab, the latter, though very briefly, 

s. 2) remarks that this use of the perf. of other complaints. Col. (7. 5) goes more 

f. instead of the present by the poets is fuUy into the subject, referring as usual to 

pedally found after ^* verba voluntatis et Virgil. 

testatis." 441.] ** Oves frequentius quam ullum 

437.] A. 2. 473. aliud animal infestantur scabie," Col. 1. c. 

438.] The reference is probably to the * Temptat,' E. 1. 49. * Frigidus imber,' 

rpent's casting bis skin twice in the year, 1. 259. 

the spring and autumn, * eatulos relin- 442.] ' Persedit :' ** clades nova pesti- 

ens' marking the former, * ova' the latter litasque . . . fruges persidit in ipsas," Lucr. 

riod. So Heyne and Keightley, referring 6.1125. 

Aristot. Hist. A. 8. I7. At any rate 444.] * Hirsutis,' the reading of Med. 

rgil is wrong in mentioning the young, and Rom., is rightly regarded by Wagn. 

the serpent drops its eggs, and does not as a mere corruption arising from the first 

;end to them afterwards. The drought letter of the next word, as Virgil is not 

sntioned in the preceding verses points likely tx) have specified the unshorn sheep 

ther to the later time than to the earlier. as those likely to suffer from brambles. 

439.] The two ablatives, ♦ linguis,' * ore,' Columella too says "si lonsum gregem 

3 not easy to explain, though * micat' patiaris silvestribus rubis aut spinis sau- 

)uld be suflSciently intelligible with either dari" (1. c). He adds two other causes of 

parately. The choice seems to lie be- * Scabies ' — lodging in a shed ' used for 

een making 'ore' local, which would horses, mules, or asses, and especially 

ive ' Unguis ' for an instrumental or modal defidency of food. 

U 
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Dulcibus idcirco fluviis pecus onme magistri 445 

Perfundunt, udisque aries in gurgite villis 

Mersatur, missusque secundo defluit amni ; 

Aut tonsum tristi contingunt corpus amurga. 

Et spumas miscent argenti vivaque sulfura 

Idaeasque pices et pinguis imguine ceras 450 

Scillamque elleborosque gravis nigrumque bitmnen. 

Non tarnen ulla magis praesens fortuna labonun est, 

Quam si quis ferro potuit rescindere sununum 

Ulceris os : alitur vitium vivitque tegendo, 

Dum medicas adhibere manus ad vobiera pastor 455 

445.] Comp. 1. 272 note. Marias Victorinus, and Macrob. Sat. 5. 14. 

446.] " Ipse aries etiam nunc vellera Many other ooples, indading Med. and 

siccat,'* E. 3. 95, where accidental immer. Rom., have * et snlfura viva,' which looks 

sion is spoken of. like a correction to avoid the hypermetric 

447.] * Missas ' like * missa Pado/ 2. 452 dactyl, such as has been introduced dse- 

note. For tbis sense of * defluit ' Forcell. where in similar cases. See further on 

instances Curt. 9. 8. ** sumtis ducibus 2. 69. * Viva/ ärrvoGV, native sulphnr, as 

amnis peritis, defluxit ad insulam;'' Suet. opposed to ' factitium' or ' mortuum/ ttc- 

Nero 27, *' quoties Ostiam Tiberi deflueret." TrvpwfAivov. The ose of sulphur is men- 

Keightley suggests that the detail may be tioned Geop. 18. 16. 
meant to convey a precept of washing the 450.] ' Idaeas/ because of the pines on 

sheep in running water rather than in pools. Ida, A. 6. 4^., 10. 230. The nse of 

448.] * Amurga/ 1. 194. Cato (96) says pitch for the scab is recommended by Pliny 

the ointment should be a Compound of 24 7> &nd by Didymus in Greop. 18. 8, and 

' amurga/ water in which lupines have been Col., for cuts received in shearing. ** ' Pin- 

boiled, and lees of wine, to which Col. (1. c.) guis unguine/ soft and yielding. Wax 

adds white hellebore, if the ointment is can only be made so by the addition of eil " 

used as a eure, not as a preventive. (Keightley). 

They add that the sheep are to be left in 451.] ' Gravis:' seeonv. 415. Bothblack 

this condition two or three days, and then and white hellebore are recommended by 

washed in the sea or in salt water. Varro the various writers. * Bitumen i* Pliny re- 

(2. 11) prescribes wine and oll, mixed, com mends a mizture of bitumen and pitch, 

according to some, with white wax and viff(rn(r<fta\roc. 

hogs' lard. VirgiFs list of ingredients is 452.] The sense seems to be, ' a favour- 

much more formidable than eitber. Many able crisis in the disease is never so nigh at 

of them, Keightley remarks, are needless, band,' the language being worded so as to 

as in nearly all the receipts to be met with combine the notion of a remedy with that of 

in ancient writers, and in those among a tum in the complaint. ' Fortuna laboram' 

Ignorant people with ourselves. Comp, occurs again A. 7* 559 in a similar sense, 

Dict. A. 8. V. • Theriaca.' Virgil does not * any crisis in the work before os.' Genn. 

say whether he means the ointment as a pre- quotes Prep. 1. 17« 7» " Nullane placatae 

ventive or as a eure ; the mention of helle- veniet fortuna procellae?" where however 

bore and the Omission of the subsequent the addition of ' placatae' makes it an 

direction about washing would lead us to attributive genitive. 

infer the latter, if any reliance could be 453.] * Potuit * seems merely a poetical 

placed on bis precision of expression. amplification, though the context speaks of 

'Contingunt:' see on v. 403. unwillingness to perform the Operation. 

449.] * Spumas . . . argenti,' litharge of * Rescindere :' " Ense secent lato volnus, 

silver, i. e. as Keightley explains it, the oxide telique latebram Resdndant penitus," A. 

or scum that forms on the surface of silver, 12. 389. 

or of lead containing silver, when in fusion. 454.] * Tegendo :* see on E. 8. 71« 

See Pliny 33. 6. 'Vivaque sulfura' is the Germ. comp. Lucr. 4. 1068, *' Ulcus eniffl 

reading of various MSS., apparently in- vivescit et inveterascit alendo." 
cluding Pal., and is acknowledged by Serv., 455.] * Adhibere manus/ x^^P^^PJ^'^^f 
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Abnegat, aut meliora deos sedet omina poscens. 

Quin etiam, ima dolor balantum lapsus ad ossa 

Cxim ftuit atque artus depascitur arida febris, 

Profait incensos aestus avertere et inter 

Ima ferire pedis saKentem sanguine venam ; 460 

Bisaltae quo more solent acerque Gelonüs, 

Cum fiigit in Hhodopen atque in deserta Getarum 

Et lac concretum cum sanguine potat equino. 

Quam procul aut moUi succedere saepius umbrae 

Videris, aut summas carpentem ignavius herbas, 465 

Extremamque sequi, aut medio procumbere campo 

Pascentem, et serae solam decedere nocti : 

ich, accordiDg to Diog. L. 3. 85, con- ferred exclusively to the < Gelonus/ who 

ed of Hfivuv and Kaitiv, however has really only to do with the 

156.] Heins, restored * aut ' for * et * from * deserta Getarum,* Rhodope belonging 

best MSS. For * omina' Med., Rom., to the Thracian Bisaltae. * Fugit * seems 

l others have * omnia,' which may pos- merely to express the raigratory habits of 

ly be defensible on the analogy of such the people, who, as Keightley reminds us, 

)ressions as " omuia fausta precari," and were horsemen. 

race's ** Siccis omnia nam dura Deus 463.] * They drink (mares') milk coagu- 

•posuit " (1 Od. 18. 3) ; but no instance lated with horses' blood.' This custom is 

quoted for the combination ' meliora recorded of the Massagetae by Stat. Ach. 

nia,* and in any case * omina' is less 1.307. Horace (3 Od. 4. 24) attributes the 

loquial and more poetical. The con- practice of drinking horses' blood to the 

ion is a frequent one; see on A. 2. 182. Spanish Concani. Pliny (18. 10) says that 

th the general sense comp. Soph. Aj. the Sarmatians mixed millet with the milk 

l, ov vpoQ iarpov (ro<p6v Qpijviiv kvfftdäQ or the blood of mares. The milk of mares 

bc TOfi&vTi nfifjtari, is a common beverage of savage tribes, from 

407.] * Dolor ' apparently of the * sca- Homer's Hippemolgi downwards. Virgil 

s,' which has become aggravated and is likely enough to have mistaken the peo- 

lently inflamed, so as to produce fever, ple, even if he be right about the custom. 
»ugh it is possible that Virgil may have 464 — 477-] * If you observe a sheep fond 

\8&3i without notice to another complaint. of shade, languid in feeding, loitering, given 

l. (1. c), referring to this passage, merely to lying down, kill it before it infect the 

s " febricitantibus ovibus." * Balantum,' rest. The spread of disease is fearfully 

272 note ; " venit . . . pigris balanti- rapid, sweeping off not individuals but 

i aegror," Lucr. 6. 1132. whole flocks. Witness what took place 

158.] * Artus depascitur,' A. 2. 215. in the Alpine district of Noricum and Ti- 

159.] ' Incensos aestus:' comp, the Greek mavus, where the pastures are still deso- 

Jcrof, irvptTOQ, late.' 

160.] * Inter ima... pedis,' from the ankle 464.] The epithet 'molli' marks the 

between the hoofs, according to Col. 1. c, reason why the shade is sought, and so re- 

o adds that blood is also taken from flects back, as Voss remarks, on the seeker. 
ier the eyes or from the ear (' maxime 465.] * Summas ' may be meant to mark 

capite,' Varro). It is not clear, nor the daintiness of the feeder, though it would 

3S it much signify, whether * inter ima be sufficiently appropriate in any case to the 

iis ' is to be connected with * ferire ' or grazing of cattle. 

;h * salientem.' ' Salientem' is trans- 466.] He uses nearly the same words to 

red from the blood to the veins, as the express the effect of disease which he had 

ns are said * currere,' Pers. 3. 91. employed E. 8. 87, 88 to denote that of 

461.] The first syllable of * Bisaltae' is love. 

igtheued also by Ov. M. 6. 117, Claudian 467«] * Solam ' may mean that it retires 

ud. Stil. 1. 134, shortened by Gratius alone, or it may really refer to * nocti,' as 

3. the only thing that 1ms the power to make 

462.] The line is expressed as if it re- it retire. 

U 2 
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Continuo culpam ferro compesce, prius quam 

Dira per incautuin serpant contagia volgus. 

Non tarn creber agens hiemem mit aequore turbo, 470 

Quam multae pecudum pestes. Nee singula morbi 

Corpora corripiunt, sed tota aestiva repente, 

Spemque gregemque simul, cunctamque ab origine gentem. 

Tum sciat, aerias Alpes et Norica si quis 

Castella in tumulis et lapydis arva Timavi 475 

Nimc quoque post tanto videat desertaque regna 

Pastorum et longo saltus lateque vacantis. 

Hie quondam morbo caeli miseranda coorta est 
Tempestas totoque autumni ineanduit aestu, 

468.] Instead of introducing the ante- occurs A. 1 . 642 of the foundation of a 

oedent to ' quam ' he changes the sentence. people. Here it seems to mean that the 

Serv. and some of the old editora under- destruction is root and branch, sweeping off 

stood ' colpam * of the fault of neglect all generations alike. 

against which the shepherd was to guard, 474.] * Sciat/ 'let him know/ i. e. let 

remarking " habere morbum culpa non est.'' him beeur witness from bis knowledge to 

Virgil however evidently expects bis shep- the fact I speak of, like i<rr<a in Greek, 

herd to feel with Henry Taylor's huntsman, Aesch. Choeph. 602. 

** The dog that's lame is much to blame ; It 475.] ' CastelU ' are the fortified dwell- 

is not fit to live." The meaning of course ings of the Alpine tribes, Livy 21. 33, Hör. 

is that the sheep is to be killed, not, as the 4 Od. 14. 11, referred to by Forb. The 

Delphin editor thinks, that the disease is to Timavus (E. 8. 6, A. 1. 244) is called 

be exterminated by cutting. * lapys * from the neighbouring coontry 

469.] So * volgus * of the common herd lapydia. 

of deer, A. 1. 190. * Incautum' is doubt- 476.] * Regna pastorum/ E. 1. 70. 

less meant to suggest the notion of a reck- 478—497»] 'This district was once 

less mob, at the same time that it expresses visited by a pestilence which destroyed 

the danger of the sheep. Lucr. (2. 920) talks beasts of every kind, wild and tarne. The 

of '* volgum turbamque animantum." Forb. Symptoms were various ; at one time the 

470.] The comparison seems to be not animals were parched up, at another they 

between the frequency of storms at sea and melted away. The victim died at the 

the number of the diseases of cattle, but altar, or when slaughtered its body was 

between the quick rush of a storm-wind found uscless for augurial purposes. Calves 

and the rapid spread of each of the vari- died grazing or in their staUs : dogs went 

ous diseases. * Creber ' then will be taken mad and swine were choked.' 

closely with • agens hiemem,' like " creber- 478.] We know nothing of the epidemic 

que procellis Africus," A. 1. 85. ' Aequora,' described, or the time at which it happened, 

the reading of one MS., approved by Heins, but it seems to have left a suffidently terrible 

and Heyne, is rightly condemned by Wagn. recollection behind it to induce Virgil to 

as disturbing the comparison. * Aequore * select it as a subject for a companion pic- 

may mean either along the ocean, or from ture to that of the great plague of Athens 

it, like " ruit oceano nox," A. 2. 250. at the end of the sixth book of Lucr. Serv. 

472.] * Aestiva,' military summer-quar- supposed the pestilence to be the same as 

ters, is transferred to sheep, because they that of Athens, which he declares spread 

were frequently pastured in different places into Italy, evidently an entirely gratuitous 

in Summer and in winter. "Mihi greges supposition. Other poets attempted simi« 

in Apulia hibernabant, qui in Reatinis lar descriptions, e. g. Ov. M. 7* 523 foll., 

montibus aestivabant," Varro 2. 2. So who treads in the steps of Lucr. and Virgil, 

Pliny (24. 6) speaks of ** montium aestiva." Lucan 6. 80 foll. * Morbo caeli,' like * vitio 

Here the quarters are further put for their aeris,' E. 7. 57. * Miseranda ' occurs as an 

occupants. epithet of * lues ' A. 3. 137, which more or 

473.] * Spemque gregemque :' ** agnos less resembles this passage. 

cum matribus," Serv. * Ab origine gentis ' 479.] * Tempestas ' is ezplained by 
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Et genus omne neci pecudum dedit, omne ferarum, 480 
Corrupitque lacus, infecit pabula tabo. 
j Nee via mortis erat simplex ; sed ubi ignea venis 
Omnibus acta sitis miseros adduxerat artus, 
ßursiis abundabat fluidus liquor omniaque in se 
Ossa minutatim morbo conlapsa trahebat. 485 

Saepe in honore deimi medio stans hostia ad aram, 

' morbo caeli/ the complaint being ascribed partly doubtless as assocnated with ' tabes/ 
to the season. Comp. * letifer annus/ A. partly, as Keightley remarks, to express 
3. 138, and the preliminary passage to the the analogy between the corruption of the 
description in Lucr. (6. 1090 — 1137).where Juices of the herbage and that of human 
diseases are referred to the State of the air. blood in death or disease. 
'Toto . . . aestu:' the füll force of an un- 482] In the following lines Virgil appa- 
usually hot autumn, a time proverbial for rently means to describe the disease as 
sickness, was brought to bear on the atmo- going through two opposite stages, parch- 
sphere, causing or aggravatingthedistemper. ing fever being succeeded by a sort of lique- 
480.] Perhaps Ladewig is right in sup- faction. ' Nee via mortis erat simplex * 
posing * Neci * to be personilied in such then will mean generally that the course of 
passages as the present, 4. 90, A. 2. 85, &c. the disease was not uniform, as Keightley 
(a remark extending to ' Morti,' A. 5. 691., takes it, rather than that there was more 

10, 662, ' Leto,' A. 6. 806, ficc), as if than one way, as a comparison of 2. 73 

' Orco ' or ' Plutoni ' had been used ; but would seem to suggest. There is still how- 

the use of ' dare exitio * in Lucr. 5. 95, ever room for difference about ' via mortis,' 

1000, shows that the supposition is not which might either mean the path by which 

necessary (comp, also id. 6. 1144, "morbo death approaches, or that which leads to 

mortique dabantur,'' which Virgil doubtless death. Other passages where similar ez- 

had before him here). Where the personi- pressions occur (e. g. Ov. M. 1 1, 792, Tibull. 

fication is little more than a metaphor, not 1. 3. 50., 10. 4, Prop. 4. 7> 2) are in favour 

much is gwied by attempting to discrimi- of the latter sense. 

nate it from a metaphor of the ordinary 483.] The fever is called ' sitis * from its 

sort. It is possible tiiat it may have been effect. ' Venis umnibus acta, ' ' coursing 

more vividly present to a writer's mind at through every vein.' ' Adduxerat artus :' 

one time than at another, even where the from the shrinking of the skin in fever, 

expression employed is precisely the same; Heyne quotes *'adducta cutis'' from Ov. 

but criticism in such cases is apt to lose M. 3. 398, Forb. " macies adduxerat artus " 

itself in over refinement, especially when from Ov. Heroid. 1 1. 27, and " ossaque non- 

exercised on a poet like Virgil, who is dum Adduxere cutem " from Lucan 4. 288. 

always in search of some artistic variety, "Inmanibus nervi trahere," Lucr. 6. 1190. 
and has no definite muster-roU of mytholo- 484.] ' Kursus ' of a change, as in v. 138. 

gical personages or philosophical abstrac- For a similar description comp. Lucr. 6. 

tions as part of bis general belief. 1203, '' Corruptus sanguis expletis naribus 

481.] So Lucr. 6. 1126, speaking gene- ibat : Huc hominis totae vires corpusque 

rally of diseases, '' Aut in aquas cadit, aut fluebat," and the rhetorical account of death 

fruges persidit in ipsas, Aut alios hominum from the bite of a ' seps,' Lucan 9. 767 

pastus pecudumqne dbatus." The absence foU. 

of the copulative after Mnfecit,' of which 485.] 'Minutatim' occurs Lucr. 2. 1131., 

Wagn. complains, is doubtless meant to 5. 1384., 6. 1191. Here it means literally 

mark the close connexion of the two parts of ' piecemeal.' 

the verse, the falling of the pestilence on 486.] * In honore deum medio,* in the 

the drink and food of the animals being middle of a sacrifice. *' Inter sanctos ignis, 

coupled as a Single event with that which in honore deorum," A. 3. 406. This techni- 

it aggravated and partly caused, the death cal sense of * bonos ' is frequent in Virgil, 

of the animals themselves. Virgil has imi- A. 1. 49, 630, &c. Whether the 'hostia' 

tated the structure of a line which is simi- was a bull, as Heyne thinks, or a sheep, 

larly placed at the opening of the description according to Voss, there seems nothing to 

in Lucr. (6. 1140), ** Vastavitque vias, ex- determine. * Stans ad aram/ 2. 395 note. 
hausit civibus urbem." * Tabo ' is used 
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Lanea dum nivea circumdatur infula vitta, 
Inter cunctantis cecidit moribunda ministros. 
Aut si quam ferro mactaverat ante sacerdos, 
Inde neque inpositis ardent altaria fibris, 
Nee responsa potest consultus reddere vates, 
Ac vix suppositi tinguuntur sanguine cultri 
Summaque ieiuna sanie inftiscatur arena. 
Hinc laetis vituK volgo moriuntur in herbis, 
Et dulcis animas plena ad praesepia reddunt ; 
Hinc canibus blandis rabies venit, et quatit aegros 
Tussis anbela sues ac faucibus angit obesis. 
Labitur infelix studiorum atque inmemor herbae 
Victor equus fontisque avertitur et pede terram 



490 



495 



4870 * Circumdatur ' is probably to be 
taken strictly, ' is beiug put round the head/ 
For the difference between ' infula ' and 

* vitta,* see Dict. A. s. tv. * Vitta ' may 
be either abl. of quality with * infula/ or of 
the instrument with ' circumdatur/ though 
the latter would be awkward, as suggesting 
another construction. 

488.] * Ministros/ the attendants who 
had the charge of the victim, as in Lucr. 1. 
90, called in Greek doZoi (Aesch. Ag. 231). 

* Cunctantis ' is explained by ' ante ' in the 
next line. The same picture is given by 
Ov. M. 7. 593 foU. 

490.] * Inde,' from that victim, con- 
nected with * inpositis fibris.' * Fibris/ 1. 
484 note. The refusal of the flame to 
kindle, here arising from the state of the 
animal, was a bad omen.- Comp. Soph. 
Ant. 1006. 

401.] This seems to introduce a new 
thought, the deficiency or corruption of 
some part of the interior of the animal, 
what was called * exta muta ' (Heyne). 
Cerda comp. Ov. 1. c. (v. 600), *• Fibra 
quoque aegra notas veri &onitusque deo- 
rum Prodiderat." 

492.] ' Suppositi/ because the throat was 
cut from beneath. '' Supponunt alii cul- 
tros," A. 6. 248. The present line is 
almost repeated by Ov. (v. 599). 

493.] The thin göre (' ieiuna,' opp. * pin- 
guis ') just dyes the surface of the sand. 

494.] The herbage was tainted, as Wagn. 
remarks, so that 'laetis' merely denotes 
luxuriance, answering to 'plena ad prae- 
sepia.' The misery of the scene is indefi- 
nitely heightened by their dying in the 
midst of plenty. 

405.] " Linquebant dulcis animas," A. 
3. 140, the fjieXtridea or fAiXitppova ÖvfxSv 
of Homer and Hcsiod. " Reddebant vitam," 



Lucr. 6. 1198. 

496.] "Catuloram blanda propago,"Lncr. 
4. 997* The epithet here is in contrast to 
* rabies.' 

497.] The * angina,' vayxti or ßp&yx^ii 
is a disease of swine, Aristot. H. A. 8. 21. 
' Obesis ' seems to express the swelling of 
the throat, as Serv. takes it, though appli- 
cable enough to the natund State of the 
animal. 

498—514.1 'Racers feU sick, lost fheir 
appetite, and became restless, their ears 
drooping, and breaking out into cold sweat, 
their skin parched ; afterwards as the dis- 
ease advanced, their eyes glared, they 
breathed with difficulty, göre f]owed firom 
their nostrils, and their throats swelled. 
The only remedy was a draught of wine ; 
but in time this maddened them, and they 
tore their own flesh in death.' 

408.] ' Infelix studiorum ' seems to be 
an expression of the same Idnd as those 
mentioned on 1. 277» but it is not easy to 
fix its exact meaning. A horse might be 
called ' felix studiorum ' either as feeling 
pride in bis occupation, or as having at- 
tained success in it, and the negative of 
either would suit the sense here, as though 
already a victor, he might stül be unhappy, 
as having been cut off from further tri- 
umphs. Anyhow there seems more force 
in taking the words together than in ac- 
cepting the punctuation of Heyne, who 
connects * studiorum ' with * inmemor.' 
Comp. " seri studiorum " Hör. 1 S. 10. 
21. ' Inmemor hefbae,' E. 8. 2. Ov. M. 
7* 543, imitating this passage, has " De- 
generat palmas, veterumque oblitus bono- 
rum Ad praesepe gemit, fato moriturus 
inerti." 

499.] * Fontisque avertitur :' a rare con- 
struction, perhaps modelled on the Greek 
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Crebra ferit ; demissae aures, incertus ibidem 500 

Sudor, et ille quidem morituris frigidus, aret 

Pellis et ad tactum traetanti dura resistit. 

Haec ante exitium primis dant signa diebus ; 

Sin in processu coepit crudescere morbus, 

Tum vero ardentes oculi atque attraetus ab alte 505 

Spiritus, interdimi gemitu gravis, imaque longo 

Hia singultu tendunt, it naribus ater 

Sanguis, et obsessas fauces premit aspera lingua. 

Profuit inserto latices infundere comu 

Lenaeos ; ea visa salus morientibus una ; 510 

otTTpkipofAai Viva, 'Aversari' asedtrangi- meaning which sometimes ränge under a 

ely is common enoogh. Forcell. refen Single construction. ' Gravis aere' (E. I. 

Stat. Theb. 6. 192, '* oppositas inpasta 35), ' gemitu gravis * here, < pietate gravis ' 

»rtitnr herba».' (A. 1. löl), *Marte gravis' (A. 1. 270), 

^0.] * Crebra ferit * like ' acerba sonans * and * gravis ictu ' ( A. 6. 274), if analyzed, 

149. 'Demissae aures:' Col. (6. 30) men- are all redncible to the same type, ' heavy 

ns ' aares flaccidae * among the symp- in respect of oopper,' ' of groaning,' ' of 

ns of disease in horses. ' Incertus ' seems piety,' * of Mars,' * of a blow ;' but each has 

mean ' irregulär,' appearing suddenly in its peculiar associations, which lead the 

)fusion. ' Ibidem ' refers to ' aures.' writer to choose and the reader to acquiesce 

icr. (6. 1187)has"8udorisque madens per in it. The first is the commonest, ' aere 

Inm splendidus humos," though the de- gravis' = 'aere gravata.' The second, 

iption there is of human sickness. now before us, seems to mean * groaningly 

501.] * nie,' V. 362 note. The meaning heavy' = 'gravis gemibundusque,' ' ge- 

parently is that the sweat continued to mitu ' being frequently used as a modal abl. 

3ak out in the last hours, when it became (A. 2. 323, 413, &c.), while ' gravis ' stand- 

d, ' morituris ' being used because he is ing alone would be a natural epithet for 

saking of horses, not of a particular horse. heavy breathing. The third is like the 

the plurals in the following lines. Gerda first, only that moral weight is substituted 

np. Hippocr. 4. 37, ol }f/vxpoi iSpCJrtc, ^or physical. In the fourth we think of 

V fikv 6^H Trvp€Tiy yiyvofiivotf Qavarov * gravis ' as a synonyme of ' gravidus,* while 

fiaivovffif and Nicand. Ther. 255, ^v- * Marte ' seems to hover between the father 

oTtpoi; vi(f>tToio ßoX^g irtpi\imrai ibpwq, regarded as the agent, and bis issue re- 

f orituris,' as Wagn. remarks, signifies garded as the instrument. In the fifth we 

,her ' doomed to death ' than ' about to feel that the epithet really belongs to 'ictu' 

;,' so that the sense here is * when death (as in Pers. 1. 13 ' pede liber ' = ' pede 

a oertain.' libero,' 6. 1 16 * fronte politus ' = ' fronte 

502.] Again from Lucr. (6. 1 194) " fn- polita '), the traveller being only heavy as 

la pellis Duraque." ' Ad tactum,' as we having just dealt a heavy blow. ' Ima ' 

j ' to the touch,' like ' ad aspectum,' con- and ' longo ' ezplain each other. Comp, 

ucted generally with the words which fol- with Cerda ' ilia ducere ' (Hör. 1 £p. 1. 9), 

V, ' traetanti ' being connected with ' re- of a broken-winded horse. . 

tit/ which 'dura' qualities. 507.] The ' singultus ' is also mentioned 

503.] The meaning seems to be 'These by Lucr. (6. 1160), whera it seems to mean 

3 the signs of a deadly attack in its first a hiccup, the Xdy( ccv^ of Thuc. 2. 49. 

iges,' so that ' sin,' as Keightley remarks, ' Tendunt,' 'equi,' like 'dant' v. 503. ' It. .. 

* but when.' sanguis :' again from Lucr. ; see on v. 484. 

504.] * Crudescere,' as in A. 7. 788., 11. " Fauces .... atrae Sanguine," Lucr. 6. 

3, opp. to ' mitescere,' as Forb. says. 1147« 

505.] 'Ardentes oculi,' Lucr. 6. 1146, 508.] 'Obsessas r.. lingua :?oncemore from 

80. ' Attraetus ab alto Spiritus,' ib. 1186. Lucr. (6. 1148 foll.), "ulceribus vocis via 

rda comp. Hör. Epod. 11. 10, " latere saepta coibat; . . .lingua . . . aspera tactu." 

titus imo Spiritus." 509.] Oil or fat mixed with wine is pre- 

506.] The use of ' gravis ' with an abl. scribed by Col. 6. 30, as a remedy for ' lassi- 

ly aflford an ezample of the shades of tudo ' in horses. Germ. comp. II. 8. 190, 
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Mox erat hoc ipsum exitio, fiiriisque refecti 
Ardebant, ipsique suos iam morte sub aegra — 
Di meliora piis erroremque hostibus illum ! — 
Discissos nudis laniabant dentibus artus. 
Ecce autem duro fumans sub vomere taunis 
Concidit et mixtum spumis Yomit ore cruorem 
Extremosque ciet gemitus. It tristis arator, 
Maerentem abiungens fratema morte iuvencum, 
Atque opere in medio defixa relinquit aratra. 



515 



where Hector reminds his horses of the 
wine Andromache used to give them. ' In- 
serto/ in the niouth. Aristot. (H. A.8. 21) 
speaks of pouring wine into the nostrils of 
sick pigs. 

511.] Here again, as Macrob. (Sat. 6. 2) 
remarks, he copies Lucr. (6. 1229), " Hoc 
aliis erat exitio letumque parabat ** (speak- 
ing of the uncertainty of treatment, that 
which cured one patient killing another). 
The meaning apparently is that wine at 
iirst gave relief, but afterwards made the 
animal worse, not that some were cured 
by it at first, but that afterwards others died 
of it. * Furiis refecti * may be a kind of 
Oxymoron, ' strength returned, but it was 
the strength of madness/ though it need 
mean no more than that the fever was 
increased. 

512.] ' Iam morte sub aegra/ even in 
the weakness and decay of death. Their 
remains of strength were exhausted in this 
suicidal violence. 

513.] From Nicand. Ther. 186, kx9piov 
"TTOV Tipa Ktlva Kaprianiv ifxntXatreii, The 
very mention of such horrors calls forth a 
deprecation, * ominis caussa/ as in A. 2. 
484. The feeling seems to be that as such 
things are and must be, the gods should 
avert them from the Speaker, who believes 
himself to be well deserving, and turn them 
on those whom he hates. The enemies 
here are probably those of Rome, not the 
poet's own, though such expressions of 
personal malignity, in jest or in earnest, 
are common elsewhere, e. g. Hör. 3 Od. 27- 
2 1 . With the first part of the line comp. 
A. 3. 266. * Errorem ' of madness, as in E. 
8. 41. Though the expression is vague, 
Virgil is doubtless to be understood as de- 
precating or imprecating suicidal madness 
not in the case of men, but in that of 
horses, which in battle would be the 
strength alike of Rome and of the enemies 
of Rome. 

514.] * Nudis,' from the ulceration of 
the gums (Martyn), or simply from the 
opening of the mouth (" Mollia ricta fre- 



munt duros nudantia dentes," Lucr. 5. 
1064, qnoted by Heyne), so as to give the 
picture, or because of the looseness of their 
jaws (**dente8 crepuere retecti,'' Pen. 3. 
101), which would agree with * morte sub 
aegra,' as explained above, their feebleness 
making their madness more deplorable. In 
any case we may agree with Philarg., /* ut 
foeditatem exprimeret, adjeeit nudis,** 

515—536.] *The oxen feil in the acfcof 
ploughing, bloody foam gashing from thdr 
mouths, and the ploughman had to sepa- 
rate the dead from the living, and auspend 
his labour. Past caring for shade, or her- 
bage, or sparkling streams, they sank an- 
nerved, with closed eyes and drooping neck, 
despite of all their Services, and of the 
natural and healthful simplicity of their 
life. Oxen could not be got to draw the 
car to Juno's temple, so they -had to take 
buffaloes, without caring to pair them. The 
harrow had to be substituted for the plough; 
nay, men dug with their nails, and drew the 
wains themselves.' 

515.] Imitated by Ov. M. 7- 538, 539. 
Comp, also Plaut. Trin. 2. 4. 122, dted 
on G. 2. 403. * Ecce autem ' calls attention 
to a new object, something like xai iiriv 
in Greek. See A. 2. 318, 526, &c. ' Fu- 
mans,' 2. 542. He falls in the middle of 
his exertion. ' Sub vomere' as he has to 
pull under the weight of the thing he drags. 

516.] A third Imitation of Lucr. 3. 489, 
already glanced at w. 84, 283. 

5170 * ^^^^ gemitus/ like * debat fletus,' 
A. 3. 344. 

518.] * Abiungo ' used in the sense of 
unyoking, dnoHltvyvvfiit as * iungo ' in that 
of yoking. Emm. comp. Prop. 3. 9. 10, 
' * Quam prius abiunctos sedula lavit equos," 
where however the MSS. give * adiunctos.' 
The present part. seems to be used with 
some latitude, as Keightley remarks, to sup- 
ply the want of a past part. Comp. A. 1. 
305. For the contrary variety see on 1. 
293. 

519.] *Reliquit' was read by Heyne 
from a few MSS., unnecessarily. 
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Non xunbrae altorum nemorum, non mollia possunt 520 
Prata movere animum, non, qui per saxa volutus 
Pnrior electro campmn petit amnis ; at ima 
Solvuntur latera, atque ocnlos Stupor urguet inertis, 
Ad terramque fluit devexo pondere cervix. 
Quid labor aut benefacta iuvant ? quid vomere terrae 625 
Invertisse gravis P atqui non Massica Bacchi 
Munera, non Ulis epulae nocuere repostae : 

620.] An imitation, m Macrob. Sat. 6. he has snrmounted. He hap perfonned bis 

5 bas seeo, of Lucr. 2. 361 foll., a passage part in the grand System of labour wbich 

already glanced at E. 8. 85 foU., "Nee the gods have ordained (1. 63 note, 121 

tenerae salices, atque herbae rore vigentes, foll.), yet he reaps no fruit from it. ' Mas- 

Fluminaque illa queunt summis le^ntia sica/ 2. 143. 

ripis Oblectare animum, subitamque aver* 527«] * Reponere ' is used in three other 

tere curam.'' Virgil is of course refening places in Virgil (4. 378, A. 7* 134., 8. 175, 

to the oz wbich bas just fallen dying. adduced by Wagn.) in connezion witb a 

622.] In deviating from the Umguage of banqaet ; yet tbough the tenor of the lan- 

Lucr. L c Virgil has perbaps thonght guage is the same, tbe meaning seems to 

rather of what would charm a spectator than vary. In A. 7« 134 tbe reference seems to 

of what would attract cattle ; at any rate it be to the wine that was brougbt on after 

may be said that tbe words ' qui . . . amnis ' the banquet, or at least the first course, was 

show a genuine feding for tbe picturesque over (IL 1. 470, A. 1. 724), so that 're- 

as distinct from a mere utilitarian appre- pono ' will point to the drinking that bas 

ciation of nature, such as has been sup- gone on before. In 4. 378 the descrip- 

posed, and doubtless witb some truth, to tion resembles that of tbe early part of the 

characterize the classical writers when com- banquet, A. 1. 701, wbich would lead us to 

pared witb the modems. It is a ques- understand * plena reponunt pocula * either 

tion whetber ' electrum ' bere, as in Callim. of setting anew on the table the cups wbich 

in Cer. 29, wbich Virgil seems to have fol- had been used at their last repast, so that 

lowed, TO S" ktg aXccrpivov vSutp '£( ä/xa- the word would be rbetorically, thougb not 

päv aviOvif is amber or tbe metal of that etymologically, equivalent to ' ponere,' or, 

name (A. 8. 402, 624). Either oomparison as * plena * might suggest, of refilling tbe 

woul4, be suffidently natural and ckssical. cups as they were emptied. At tbe same 

The Homeric use of the word is involved in time it is possible tbere from tbe brevity of 

similar uncertainty : see lidd. and Scott, v. tbe description tbat tbe spreading of the 

fjXtKTpov. * Ima latera,' apparently like table and tbe setting on of tbe bowl after 

' ima ilia,' v. 606, tbe eztremity of the long tbe banquet may be ezpressed in a Single 

flank, implying that the whole length is hne. In A. 8. 175 the meaning evidently 

relazed and unnerved. is tbat tbe feast, which had been interrupted 

523.] ** Dura quies oculos et ferreus by tbe arrival of Aeneas, is set on again in 

urguet Somnus,'' A. 10. 746. bis honour. Wagn. also comp. Stat. Theb. 

624.] * Fluit' ezpresses gradual sinking to 2. 88, " Instaurare diem festasque reponere 

tbe ground. " Ad terram non sponte fluens/ mensas,'' where the meaning is to renew tbe 

A. 11. 828, of Camilla falling from her feast after tbe interlude of a drunken brawl, 

horse in death. Forcell. quotes Curt. 8. as '' arisque reponimus ignem/' A. 3. 231, 

14, " Rez fluentibus membris, omissisque of the renewal of the banquet and sacrifices 

armis, viz sui compos ;'' Martial 11. 41. 3, wbich the Harpies had interrupted. It 

" Cedentis on^ ramos silvamque fluentem seems worth while to consider these pas- 

Vidt." sages togetber, tbough the result be to 

525.] Scaliger (Poet. 6. 1 1) says of tbis sbow tbat the same sense cannot be as- 

and the five following lines " malim a me sumed for the same word even where the 

ezcogitata atque confecta quam vel Croesum general contezt is similar. Here it is evi- 

vel Cyrum ipsum dicto habere audientem.'^ dent that the only meanings which will suit 

Their spirit is tbat of a gentle accusation of the word as an epitbet of * epulae * are that 

destiny, not unlike the tone of A. 2. 426 of pladng a second course on the table, and 

foll. ' Benefacta,' bis Services to men. that of serving up a meal where a former 

526.] ' Gravis ' ezpresses the difficulty one has been served up. Tbe latter migbt 
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Frondibus et victu paecuntor simplicis herbae, 

Pocula sunt fontes Üquidi atque exercita cursu 

Flumina, nee somnos abrumpit cura salubris. 530 

Tempore non alio dicunt regionibns illis 

Quaesitas ad sacra boves lunonis, et uns 

Inparibus duetos alta ad donaria curros. 

Ergo aegre rastris terram rimantur, et ipaifl 

Unguibus infodiunt fhiges, montisque per altoB 535 

Contenta cervice trahunt stridentia planstra. 

Non lüpus insidias explorat ovilia circimii 

stand, whether supposed to indicate simply mos invidi " (3 Od. 84. 32). On other 

a succession of banquets day after day, oocasions they offered themaelTea wHhont 

which would gradually teil on the health, difficulty. ' Ad sacra lunonis :' it is not 

m, as Gesner suggests in his Thesaums, easy to determine whetiier Virgil has simply 

8. y., tbe taking of two füll meals on transferred to these Alpine regions die 

the same day (comp. Cic. Tose. 5. 36) ; bnt Argive procession where the priestess was 

tbe former seems more natural and fordble. drawn by white oxen to the temple of Jono, 

This will give a slight tinge of contemporary for which Serr. and Philarg. refer to Üie 

Satire to the passage, like those in the con- story of Cleobis and Biton, Hdt. 1. 31, or 

trast between tbe husbandman's life and whether there was any thing analogous to 

the life of other men at the end of 6. 2. it in those parts. Keightley refers to Strabo 

The attempt of Wagn. to understand * re- 5, p. 215, for the ezistenoe of a grove of the 

ponere' in connexion with 'instaurare' with Ai^ve Hera in the Venetian territory, and 

a special reference to libations, so that to Tac Germ. 40 for the coatom among 

* epulae repostae ' might here mean a sacri- tbe Germans of ha^ing the car of their 
ficial or pontifical feast, seems to break goddess Hertha drawn by cows. ' Uris,' 2. 
down, and Voss and Wakefield's interpre- 374 note. 

tation of cherished stores is disposed of by 533.] * Inparibus,' aggravates the mis- 

Heyne's remark, " epulae in cella carnaria fortune : not only were they buffaloes, but 

ita servatae vereor ne nauseam moturae they were ill-matched. The word, as 

sint gulosis,'' fortified as that is by a pas- Heyne remarks, may indude dissimilarity 

sage cited by Forcell. from Quinct. 2. 4, of colour as well as inequality ia size. 

*' necesse est his, cum eadem iudicibus plu- The objection of Ameis, ** multo difficilins 

ribus dicunt, fastidium moveant, velut fri- est uros magnitudine et maxime oolore in- 

gidi et repositi cibi/' pares in eadem regione invenire quam eos qui 

628.] * Simplicis ' opposed to the arts of colore pares sunt," seems rather literal, even 

cookery di«played in an elaborate banquet, if his view of the fact is right, while his own 

* epulae repostae.' Interpretation, " qui hinc negotio inpares 

620.] ' Pocula ' refers to the ciips at sunt," would 3neld a less forcible and na- 

human feasts, with which their draughts are tural scnse. ' Donaria,' properly gift«, is 

contrasted. See on E. 8. 28. ' Exercita used occasionally, especially in poetry (Ov. 

cursu' (comp, 'exercita motu,' Lucr. 2. 97» F. 3. 336, Lucan 9. 616), for places where 

and the use of yvfivaZetrOat, Aesch. Prom. gifts are offered, temples (as here), shrines, 

686, 692) seems merely to mean ' rapid.' It altars, &c. 

has certainly the appearance of being more 635.] * Infodiunt,' 2. 348 : here of bury- 

than a mere omamental epithet ; yet it is ing seed in the ground. 

difficult to discover its exact relevancy to 637 — 547»] * Man has no longer to fear 

the case of the cattle. A contrast may be beast, nor beast man, in the presence of a 

intended, as Wagn. thinks, between flowing greater terror : the sea throws up its fish; 

and stagnant water ; but that is indicated scrpents die on land and in the water, and 

by the noun as much as by the epithet. birds in the air.' 

631.] 'Tempore non alio:' this was 637.] The spectacle of a State of nature, 

the first timc. " lllaque haudque alia . . . from which the terror feit by beast for 

luce," Catull. 62 (f>4). 16. beast or man is removed, has been already 

632.] 'Quaesitas,' soughtand not found, presented to us by Virgil in two different 

like Horac^'s •* Sublatam ex oculis quaeri- Ughts ; in E. 6. 60, as part of a restored 
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Nee gregibus noetumus obambulat ; acrior iUtmi 

Cura domat ; timidi dammae eervique fugaces 

Nune interque canes et circiun tecta vagantur. 540 

lam maris inmensi prolem et genus omne natantum 

Litore in extremo, ceu naufiraga corpora, fluctus 

Proluit ; insoKtae fugiunt in flumina phocae. 

Interit et curvis fmstra defensa latebris 

Vipera, et attoniti squamis adstantibus hydri. 646 

Ipsis est aer avibns non aequus, et illae 

Praeeipites alta vitam sub nube relinqunnt. 

Praeterea iam nee mutari pabnla refert, 

golden age, in E. 8. 28, 52, as resulting dead or dying before they are thrown upon 

from a monstrous reversal of the Order of the shore. Aristot. (H. A. 8. 19) denies 

the World, such as is conceived by a heart- that fish safier from epidemics, bat later 

broken lover. We see it now in a third natnralists do not agree with bim. 

aspect, as the actual consequence of a level- 543.] Wagn. demurs to ' proluit,' bat it 

ing pestilence. 'Insidias ezplorat' seems has the same sense as in 1. 481, * washes 

to be a mixture of two expressions, such as before it/ ' Insolitae' would be a more na- 

Mnsidias struit ' and Moca explorat,' thoagh tural epithet of 'flumina,' bat the river 

it might also mean * tries bis stratagems,' roay be calied unaccustomed to the seal, as 

' ezploro ' having the sense of ' experior ' well as the seal to the river, and Virgil pre- 

in several passages quoted by Forcell., e. g. fers the former mode of expression, both 

Lacan 2. 603, '* Taurus in adversis explorat for novelty's sake, and as giving the river a 

comua trunds;'' Sil. 11. 358, ** Hoc iugulo quasi -personality. See E. G. 40. The seals 

dextram explora.'' ' Insidians,' the reading are cast on shore, not being able in their 

of Rom. and another MS., would remove all sickness to contend with the waves, bat 

difficulty, but it does not look so Virgilian. they take to the rivers as the nearest ap- 

With the picture of the wolf comp, the proach to their natural home. Comp, 

simile A. 9. 59 foU. The general sense of Horace's well-known picture 1 Od. 2. 7> 8. 

the passage is poorly imitated by Ov. M. 7* 544.] ' Curvis latebris,' 2. 216. The 

545, 546. liucr. 6. 1219, after sayingthat epithet is- significant, as the shape of their 

the beasts and birds did not touch the lurking place would prevent most animals 

bodies of those who died by the plague, or from following them. 

if they did, were poisoned, goes on " Nee 545.] * Attoniti,' as the serpent v. 434 is 

tarnen omnino temere illis solibus ulla Com- ' exterritus.' ' Adstantibus :' the force of the 

parebat avis, nee tristia saecla ferarum Compound raay perhaps be given here by 

Exibant silvis : languebant pleraque morbo our * standing up.' Comp. * assurgo.' For- 

Et moriebantur." cell, cites Pliny 34. 8, " Pbidias . . . fecit . . . 

538.] ** Nee vespertinus circumgemit umus Minervam Athenis, quae est in Parthenone 

ovile," Hör. Epod. 16. 51. * Obambulare adstans." They erect their scales in terror 

muris ' occurs Livy 36. 34. * Acrior cura :' or in fruitless self-defence. 

disease is strenger than banger or thirst of 546.] * Ipsis,' which habitually live in it. 

blood. * Non aequus,' 2. 225. 

639.] ' Timidi dammae,' E. 8. 28 note. 547.] Comp. A. 5. 516, 517. 

541.] * lam ' serves for a transition as in 548 — 566.] * Remedies are in vain : hor- 

2. 57, though here it may have a more dis- ror and disease reign every where : the 

tinctiy temporal force, signifying that the bleatings and lowings of dying cattle are 

event has begun before that previously men- hcard all about ; the stalls are heaped with 

tioned is ended. * Maris inmensi,' 1. 29. dcad, which have to be buried, as their flesh 

* Natantum ' like * volantes,' * balantes,' &c. cannot be roasted or boiled, nor their hides 

Comp. Soph. fr. 856 (Nauck), ixBvtov or Wool used for clothing under penalty of 

•jrXutrtfi yivit. contagion.' 

542.] Comp. E. 1. 60, where the thing 548.] ' Mutari pabula,' seemingly of 

here mentioned is used to symbolize an changing their food, not of driving them to 

imjiossibility. Here however the fish are pastore in another district. * lam nee ' was 
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Quaesitaeque nocent artes ; cessere magistri, 

Phillyrides Chiron Amythaoniusque Melampus. 650 

Saevit et in lucem Stygiis emissa tenebris 

Pallida Tisiphone Morbos agit ante Metumque, 

Inque dies ayiduni surgens caput altius eiBTert. 

Balatu pecorum et crebris mugitibns amnes 

Arentesque sonant ripae coUesque supini. 555 

lamque cateryatim dat stragem atque aggerat ipsis 

In stabulis turpi dilapsa cadavera tabo, 

Donec humo tegere ac foveis abscondere discunt. 

Nam neque erat coriis usus, nee yiscera quisquam 

Aut undis abolere potest, aut vincere flamma ; 66o 

restored by Heins, from Med. for * nee iam/ tion of Relligio Lacr. 1. 64» 5, *' Qoae 

which Rom. and others give. caput a caeli regionibos ostendebat, Horri- 

649.] * Qaaesitae/ invoked or applied to, biU saper aspectu mortalibas instans/' 

if * artes * be taken in the sense of healing thongh nothing is said there about growth. 

powers ; invented, if it merely mean ezpe- 555.] * Arentes ' points to the intense 

dients of eure. ' Cessere magistri ' occurs heat, t. 479. Rom. gives * horrentes.' 

again A. 12. 717i where the herdsmen re- 556.] * Dat/ Tisiphone. The language 

tire from a combat between two bulls, as is again imitated from Lncr. (6. 1 144), 

here the healers leave the lield to the dis- " Inde catervatim morbo mortique da- 

ease. ' Magistri ' here seem to bc, not as bantur." Later in the description, y. 

Voss thinks, the * magistri pecudum/ bat 1263, there is anotber line which Vii^ 

* magistri artis medendi ' (comp. Cic. de may have had in view, " Confertos ita acer- 

Inv. 1.25, "artium liberalium magistri/' vatim mors accumulabat." * Ipsis ' seems 

Pers. Prol. 10, " Magister artis ingenique to imply that the sheds, being the places 

largitor,'' and " arte magistra " of lapis the of rest for the untainted and those ander 

physician A. 12. 427), the specification treatment, were the last spots where the 

being supplied from the previous clause. dead should have been allowed to lie in 

550.] The choice of the mythic heroes of heaps. 

medicine to convey the notion that the ut- 557.] ' Dilapsa :' < diffluentia,' Taubm. 

most medical skill was baffled by the dis- See vv. 484, 485. 

case is eminently characteristic of VirgiPs 558.] ' Discant,' the reading of some 

literary spirit, and contrasts significantly MS8., is to be rejected, because, as Wagn. 

with the way in which Lucretius enforces observes, it would signify that the object of 

the same thought, in one of his ünest lines, Tisiphone in piling up the dead was to 

" mussabat tacito Medicina timore " (6. teach men to bury them. 

1179), the healing art, generally so clear 559.] * Viscera,* according to Serv. on 

and articulate, now mattering in voiceless A. 6. 253, signifies the whole carcass ander 

terror. The patronymic of Chiron comes the skin, so that it is the natural correlative 

from his mother, Philjrra (see on v. 9.3), of 'coria.' 

from whom he is also called Philyreius 560.] The context, as Wagn. arges, 

(Ov. M. 2. 676), that of Melampus from seems to sbow that Sery. is right in sup- 

his father. posing Virgil to speak of the impossibility 

551.] * Tisiphone,' who seems mentioned of cleansing or cooking the flesh for men's 

merely as one of the Furies (A. 6. 57), the use, as against Heyne and Voss, who sup- 

impersonation of Vengeance. comes up from pose him to mean that the carcases were 

the Shades with Disease and Terror üying too numerous to be destroyed by fire or 

before her as her harbingers. water. The latter view is favoured by the 

552.] Comp. A. 12. 335, "circumque words ' viscera undis abolere ' (comp. A. 4. 

atrae Formidinis ora, Iraeque, Insidiaeque, 497, " abolere viri monumenta,'' where de- 

dei comitatus, aguntur." struction by fire is spoken of, and Tac. A. 

553.] The Fury increases in size, like 16. 6, "corpus igni abolitum"); but wemay 

Fame A. 4. 175. The hint of the line reconcile them to Serv.'s interpretation by 

seems to be taken from the famous descrip- supposing a coufusion between such phrases 
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Ne tondere qtddem morbo inluvieque peresa 
Vellera nee telas possunt attingere putris ; 
Verum etiam, invisos si quis temptarat amictus, 
Ardentes papulae atque inmundus olentia sudor 
Membra sequebatur, nee longo deinde moranti 565 

Tempore contactos artns sacer ignis edebat. 

as * viscera purgare (or * coquere ') undis * better supported. 

and *Titium undis abolere/ aided perhaps 563.] 'Etiam' mightgowith' temptarat/ 

by an association with ' oleo,' as if * ab- ' if any one had gone so far as to make the 

olere' could mean to get rid of the smell. experiment;' but it seems better to take it 

The reference then will be, as hinted with ' papulae atque sudor sequebatur/ as 

above, either to deansing or to boiling. if 'non modo/ or something equivalent, 

' Vincere flamma/ in the sense of cooking, had been expressed in the preceding part 

is supported by Forb. from Sammonicus, of the sentence. ' Not only was the wool 

V. 319, ** cochleas undis calefactas et prope too rotten for weaving or wearing, but it 

victas/' and by Tac. H. 4. 53, " metallorum even produced inflammation.' 

primitiae nullis fornadbus yictae." 565.] * Sequebatur' seems to express the 

561.] 'Ne . . . quidem' is the readingof trickling of the sweat all OTer the limbs. 

Med. and one or two other good MSS., and foUowing as it were their course, as Heyne 

is restored by Wagn. for * nee . . . quidem.' explains it, with a further reference to these 

See on 1. 146. ' Inluvie :' comp. v. 443. Symptoms as the consequence of putting on 

The dischai^e from the sores is what is the garment — a mixture of 'sudor seque- 

here meant. batur ' and ' sudor per membra ibat.' * Mo- 

662.] Wagn. seems right in supposing ranti' of the patient, who, as we should 

that in * telas attingere' Virgil puts the say, had not to wait long before he was 

case of the wool having been woTen, and seized. 

says that it would be useless, as the webs 566.] ' Contactos ' is expUuned by the 

would break at the touch. There is in Substantive * contagium.' * Sacer ignis/ a 

fact a rhetorical climax— 'The wool was disease akin to the erysipelas, but, accord- 

too rotten to be sbom, or, if shom, to be ing to Celsus (5. 28), not identical with it. 

woven, or if woven, to be put on, or if put Lucr. (6. 1167) compares the ulcers in the 

on, to be wom without contracting dis- plague to the effect of the ' sacer ignis/ 

ease.' ' Attingere' appears as if it might and in v. 660 speaks of the disease itself, 

refer either to the weaver, or to the person " Existit sacer ignis, et urit corpore serpens 

who takes up the texture for use. ' Ad- Quamcumque arripuit partem, repitque per 

lungere,' the reading of one MS., would artus," where the last clause will illustrate 

yield a good sense (Voss comp. Ov. M. * membra sequebatur.' 
6. 65, ^'Tela iugo vincta est"), were it 
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The posaible relation of this pari of Virgirs work to the McXto'trovpytca of Arstns, and 
the Position which it may be said to oocupy with referenoe to the presiding oonoeption of 
the Georgics as the poetical glorification of laboor, haTe each of them been toached Qpon 
in the general Introduction. As a didactic treatise, the Fourth Book is perhaps more 
regulär than the rest ; that is, If we consider it to indude not only the ** ezperienoe " 
of the bee-keeper, bat, according to Dryden*8 somewhat bold rendering of " ezpe- 
rientia,'' the ** birth and genins ** of the bee. There are however two memorable digres- 
gions, the one apologizing for the absenoe of a disquiaition on gardening as a constitaent 
part of the Georgics and containing a notice of a visit once paid by the poet to an old 
gardener at Tarentum (vv. 116 — 148), the other tradng the Eastem method of breeding 
bees out of the carcases of cattle to a sup^osed legendary origin in the Gredan story 
of Aristaeus (vv. 315—558). On the ürst I have offered some remarks in a note on the 
lines concluding it : on the second something remains to be said. 

Tradition teils us that the story of Aristaeus did not originally form part of thia bock, 
which, as ürst written, had a very diffeient conclusion. The Pseudo-Donatus says in his 
Memoir, after speaking of C. Cornelius Gallus, the hero of the Tenth Edogue, " Usque 
adeo hunc Gallum Vergilius amarat, ut quartus Georgicorum, a medio usque ad finem, 
ejus laudem contineret : quem postea, iubente Augusto, in Aristaei fabulam oommutavit." 
Servius on Ecl. 10. 1, and again on Georg. 4. 1, mentions or refers to this story. Heyne 
discredits it, seeing nothing in the subject of the book which could have suggested so 
elaborate a commemoration of Gallus : but if we accept Keightley's ingenious Suggestion 
that the mention of Egypt as the country where the art of restoring bees was in vogue 
(vv. 287, foll.) may have led to an eulogy on the friend who had followed up the victory 
of Actium, assisted Octavianus in securing Cleopatra, and was in consequence made the 
first prefect of the new province, we shall see that the element of internal probability is 
not wanting, at the same time that we shall be able, as Keightley remarks, to account for 
a certain appearance of topographical overloading in the lines where Egypt is designated. 
So again the circumstances of Gallus' fall, which was owing to the alleged extravagant 
assumption of his Egyptian administration, may show us that, without wishing to war 
with the dead, Caesar may have naturally desired the suppression of so elaborate an 
encomium on a career which ended so disastrously. Keightley apparently thinks that the 
passage eztended only to a few lines, which were easily removed, though not without 
leaving a rent : I see no difficulty in taking the tale on its intrinsic likelihood as it Stands, 
and supposing that the episode of Grallus may have been as oohsiderable in its ränge and 
pretension as the episode of Aristaeus. We have seen in the Sixth Eclogue how Virgil 
could introduce his friend among the personages of the old mythology, and he may 
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doubtless have made some contrivance here by which his bees sbould bam tbe praises of 
Gallus througb half tbe book, yet not weary tbe reader. However, if we do not know 
-what we h&\e lost tbrough Augastus' interposition, we know tbat we bave gained a 
splendid specimen of Virgil's narrative power, an antidpation of tbat greater work to 
wbicb Rome and Greece alike were bidden to give way. 

Protintjs aerii mellis caelestia dona 

Exsequar. Hanc etiam, Maecenas, aspice partem. 

Admiranda tibi levium spectacula rerum 

Magnanimosque duces totiusque ordine gentis 

Mores et studia et populos et proeKa dicam. 5 

1 — 70 ' I now oome to tbe making of seems better to understand ' admiranda * 

honey, still boping for Maecenas' patronage. merely as an epitbet of * spectacula/ as a 

It opens a new world, tbe life of a common- contrast is apparently intended between 

wealtb in miniatnre ; a bumble subject, but * admiranda spectacula ' and 'levium rerum,' 

one wbicb may bring glory to tbe poet, if and to make tbe two foUowing lines epcze- 

Apollo inspire bim.' getical of tbe one before us. ' A marvellous 

1.] Tbis exordium is even briefer tban ezbibition of things slight in themselves — 

tbat of Book 2. One reason wby it is not bigb-souled leaders, and tbe life of a wbole 

protracted furtber may be, tbat there was no nation, its cbaracter, its genius, its races, 

deity to be invoked as tbe special patron of its battles, sball all be unfolded to you.' 

tbis part of tbe subject, like Baicchus or 'Spectacula' seems to be suggested by 

Pales. Again, tbe episode of Aristaeus ' aspice.' ' Levium rerum ' is to be under- 

fumisbes a balting place of such length, tbat stood quite generally. 
Virgil may well bave feit tbat bis readers 4.] The force of ' magnanimos ' is ex- 

ougbt to be delayed as little as possible on pressed by a wliole line lower down, v. 83, 

tbe border of bis new province. ' Protinus ' ** Ingentis animos angusto in pectore ver- 

expresses tbat in speaking of bees be is sant." ' Ex ordine,' which is of course un- 

foUowing tbe oourse of bis subject. ' Aerii metrical, is found in the majority of MSS., 

mellis caelestia dona,' referring to the but the preposition is omitted by Med. and 

supposed origin of boney from dew (E. 4. Rom. It was probably, as Wagn. says, 

30 note), /liXi di rb vivrov U rov äkpoCt introduced by some one wbo remembered 

Kai iiäXiora twv aargtav ^varoXaZcf Kai 3. 341, " totumque ex ordine mensem," or 

orav caracTJCi^i^y 17 IfDcci Aristot. H.A. 5. 22. knew that 'ex ordine' was a common 

Pliny 11. 12, acoepting tbis hypothesis, phrase. 'Ordine' is constructed with 

speculates furtber wbetber it is tbe sweat ' dicam,' but its position after ' totius ' is 

of the beaven, or tbe saliva of tbe stars, or signiücant, implying tbat the whole is to be 

the bumour got rid of by tbe atmosphere. regularly divided into its parts. 
" Quibusdam placet non fedendi mellis 5.] ' Mores,' thougb a very signiücant 

apibus sdentiam esse, sed colligendi. Hinc word in the mouth of a Roman, involving 

mel aerium Virgilio, quod ex rore aeris in fact that which, as they feit, made their 

factum : Protinus — dona." Ben. Ep. 85. nation what it was, is difficult to render by 

' Caelestia ' is to be understood partly in a Single Engbsh equivalent. It includes 

tbe sense of ' aerii,' partly as an acknow- tbe particular as well as the general, Wtj as 

ledgment that ihe gift is firom.tbe gods. well as ijBog ; and thougb distinguished from 

2.] ' Exsequi' isfrequentlyusedof going 'leges,' vmtten ordinances imposed firom 

througb a subject, as in Livy 27* 27« ** si without, it is equally applicable to actual 

quae variant auctores omnia exsequi velim ;" institutions and floating u^ages or feelings. 

Tac. A. 3. 65, "exsequi sententias band ' National cbaracter,' 'the spirit of the age,' 

institui, nisi insignes," quoted by Forcell. ' dvilization," social traditions,' wbrdsoccu- 

Otberwtse it might be understood as in A. P3ring different places in our modern voca- 

4. 396, 421., 6. 236, of the Performance of bulary, all seem to suit it by tums. Of thesc 

tbe task set by Maecenas (comp. 3. 41). tbe second, which might serve as a transla- 

' Aspice ' in the sense of r^;arding witi^i tion of the word in several passages of the 

favour. " Aspice et haec,'* Ten. l. 125. satirists (e. g. Fers. 2. 62, Juv. 14 323), is 

3.] 'Admiranda' might be taken with perhaps the only one which would not express 

' tibi,' and referred to all tbe accusatives tbe meaning here ; but on the whole the ürst 

wbicb follow, Yirgil promising to teil of seems preferable. ' Studia ' are tastes, as 

them for Maecenas' admlration; but it in 3. 498, where we bave seen it applied 
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In tcnui labor ; at tenuls non gloria, si quem 
Numiiia laeva sinunt auditque yocatus Apollo. 

Principio sedes apibus statioque petenda, 
Quo neque sit ventis aditus, — ^nam pabiila venti 
Ferrc domum prohibent — neque oves haedique petulci lo 
Floribus insultent, aut errans buciila campo 
Decutiat rorem, et surgentis atterat berbas. 
Absint et picti squalentia terga lacerti 

to the horse, differing from * mores ' as the parently following Enniiu, Ann. 5l7f while 

genial and impulsive element differs from it is applied in a bad sense £. 1. 16, A. 2. 

the more regulEur and systematic. In * po- 54, to human foliy, and in A. 10. 275 to 

pulos * we are reminded of the various the balefal light of the dog-star ; to whidi 

constituents of a nation, its historical raoes most be added that when he uses ' sinister' 

or its clans. Comp. A. 10. 202, where differ- metaphorically itisalways for evil, as * dexter* 

cnt * populi ' ränge under one ' gens.' In is always for good. Thos the balanoe seems 

applying it to the bees Virgil may have deddedly to indine towards GeUins' new, 

referred to the diiferent races, which, as he which is also favoored by the word ' sinont,' 

says, VT. 92 foU., may exist in the same implying that a gradons permission is not a 

hiTe, or he may have used the word as it is matter of oourse. Thos explained, the 

used by Col. 9. 13, where 'duo populi' words will oontain a slight toudi of modesty, 

appear to mean ' duo examina,' of the in- perhaps of pessimism, as if Virgil feared 

habitants of different hives. In the former that he had to strog^le with an unpropitioiu 

Tiew ' proelia * will havo been soggested by destiny, mach as he expresaes himself 2. 

' populos :' see vv. 67 foU. 483, 484. Possibly the word may have a 

6.] ' In tenui,' of the thing on which the shade of meaning Uke that which it has in 

labour is spent, as ' laborare in re ' is used. E. 1. 16, as if it denoted the gods that blnnt 

Tac. A. 4. 32 (comp, by Wund.) says *' nobis the intellect. * Sino ' with an aoc is not 

in arto et inglorius labor," contrasting bis uncommon in Virgil, v. 47« A. 4. 540., 6. 

subject with that of the historians of ante- 96., 9. 620., 10. 598., 12. 316, like hav in 

imperial Rome, where however the image is Greek, so that it need not be r^arded as 

takcn from exercising in a confined space. elliptical. *' Aderitque vocatus Apollo,*' A. 

' Tenuis non gloria :' he does not advert, 3. 3!I5. For ' audit vocatus ' Wand. comp, 

as in 3. 289 foll., to the slightness of the Hör. 2 Od. 18. 40, 3 Od. 22. 3. 
subject as constituting the triumph of the 8 — 17.] 'First about a Situation for a 

man who could adorn it, but simply says hive. It should be out of the way of the 

that the glory of a true poet whom the gods wind, of cattle, which spoU flowers and 

inspire to sing is not to be measured by the grass, of lizards, bee-eaters, swallows, and 

littleness of his theme. other birds, which not only injure the 

7.] * Laeva ' is interpreted by Gell. 5. 12 garden but devour the insects.' 
to mean 'adverse:' Serv. on the contrary 9.] This and the next three lines are 

explains it to mean ' propitious.' The com- quoted and adopted by Col. 9. 4. 
mentators are divided, Jahn, Keightley, 10.] ' Petulci :' an epithet of lambs in 

and Ladewig, among the more recent, Lucr. 2. 368. Macrob. ( Sat. 6. 5) notes the 

taking the former view, Heyne the latter. imitation. Pliny (11. 18) givesanother rea- 

Pliny 2. 54 and Varro ap. Fest. * sinistrae ' son why sheep do barm to bees, because the 

are cited to show that in Roman augury insects get entangled in the wool. 
the left was thought the favourable, the 11.] We may either understand 'nhi' 

right the-nnfavourable quart«r, the received from ' quo,' or regard * floribus insultent' as 

opinion among the Greeks being precisely implying motion, as we should say * where 

the reverse, a contrariety accounted for by they do not come trampling on the flowers.' 

the Statement that the augurs of the one ' Campo ' with ' errans,' wluch conveys a no- 

nation looked to the north, those of the tion of space, rather than with ^ decutiat.' 
other to the south. Looking to Virgil's 13.] * Squalentia,' 2. 348. Here it 

usage, we find the only places where seems = ' squamosa,' with which it is 

' laevus ' occurs in a good sense are A. 2. perhaps connected. Col. (9. 7) speaks of the 

693., 9. G31, both of which mention thun- lizard, "qui velut custos vestibulo pro- 

der on the left as a propitious omen, ap- deuntibus apibus affert exitium," recom- 
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Plnguibus a stabulis, meropesque, aliaeque volucres, 

Et manibus Procne pectus signata cruentis ; 15 

Omnia nam late vastant, ipsasque volantis 

Ore ferunt dulcem nidis inmitibus escam. 

At liquidi fontes et stagna virentia musco 

Adsint, et tenuis :^giei]LS per gramina rivus, 

Palmaque vestibulum aut ingens oleaster inumbret, 20 

TJt, cum prima novi ducent examina reges 

Vere suo, ludetque favis emissa iuventus, 

oding as a safeguard that the hive shotdd lament for Itys. The hostility of the 

re two or three entrances. The * stellio,* swallow to bees as well as of the bee-eater 

ariety of the lizard, is mentioDed below, is mentioned by Aristot. H. A. 9. 40, 

243. Greopon. 15. 2, and Aelian 5. 11. 

14.] 'Stabula' here and in v. 191 may 16.] * Ipsas ' opposed to' omnia.' *Vo- 

transferred by Virgil from the cattle, the lantis ' is oommonly takea as a sub- 

>ject of the preceding book; Col. (9. 6.4) stantive, but it seems rather to mean that 

vever uses it of bees, as elsewhere of bees are caaght on the wing. 

iltry, peacocks, and even fish. * Pin- 1 7.] The epithet is transferred from the 

bus ' seems to giire the reason why care nestlings to the nest, as in A. 12. 475, 

luld be taken. Med. has * ab stabulis/ '' hirundo Pabula parva legens, nidisque 

ich Forb. and Ladewig adopt. 'Meropes:' loquacibus escas," and perhaps A. 5. 214, 

ie 'meropsapiasterL.,'or bee-eater, is a "Cni domus et dulces latebroso in pnmice 

1 of passage in the south of Europe. It nidi " (see however G. 1. 414). *Col. (7. 9) 

ike the swallow, of the fissirostrsd tribe, actually uses ' nidus * of a litter of pigs — '' in 

[, like it also, hunts insects on the wing. cubili suam quisque matrem nidus ezspec- 

bill is long and slender, slightly curved ; tat,'' but this is probably poetical Imitation 

wings long and pointed. The ' meropes ' rather than idiomatic prose. 

Ally Yisit Greece and Italy in flocks of 18 — 32.] ' Let it be placed near water, 

n twenty to thirty ; they very rarely Standing or running, and overshadowed by 

ty so far north as England" (Keightley). a tree, under which they can take refuge 

liaeque volucres,' which Heyne thinks from the heat of a spring noon. Stones or 

i)le, is connected by Wagn. closely with branches should be thrown into the water 

nezt line, as being equivalent to the as bridges where they can dry themselves if 

amon Greek idiom, aWa re irrtivä Kai they get wet. There should be cassia, wild 

6irvf|. He does not however produce thyme, savory, and violets growing near.' 

' similar instance in Latin; the parall^ 18.] This is recommended by Aristotle 

seems to fail from the previous speci- (H. A. 9. 40), the writer in the Geopon. 

.tion of * meropes,' which shovrs that (15. 2), Varro (3. 16), and ColumeUa (9. 5). 

iae ' means * other than what precedes,' 19.] ' Tenuis :' Varro (1. c.) says that the 

; * other than what follows.' If we are water should not be more than two or three 

account for what is probably a mere inches deep. 

ce of inartificial writing, we might say 20.] * Inumbret ' was restored by Heins, 

t the swallow is mentioned after the from Med., Rom., and others for ' obum- 

iae volucres ' because Virgil chooses to bret.' 

iceive of her with reference to her original 21.] The swarm is headed by new Chiefs, 

nan form. who lead out the colony, ' iuventus.' 

lö.] * Procne :' see on E. 6. 78» * Ma- 22.] < Vere suo,' their own spring, the 

US cruentis :' the blood which stained time when they are in vigour, after their 

hands was supposed to' have dropped on winter seclusion. This seems more poetical 

breast. Such at least is the interpreta- than to understand the words with Ameis, 

I suggested by Ov. M. 6. 669, " neque *• ver quod proprium sit apum, seu quod 

uc de pectore caedis Excessere notae, verum habeant ver, incipiens a vemo equi- 

lataque sanguine pluma est." Otherwise noctio et pertinens usque ad solstitium aes- 

ronld seem more natural to understand tivum." ' Ludet,' according to Keightley, 

ler beating and rending her breast in her refers to the incessant flying backward and 

ny for the child she murdered, as the forward of the bees previous to the rising of 

e of the nightingale is interpreted as a the swarm. - 

X 
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Viclna Invltet decedere rijMi calori, 

Obviaque hospitiis teneat frondentibiiß arbos. 

In mediiim, seu stabil iners, seu profluet humor, 25 

Transversas salices et grandia coniiee saxa, 

Pontibus ut crebris possint consistere et alas 

Pandere ad aestivimi solem, si forte morantis 

Sparserit aut praeeeps Neptimo inmerserit Eurus. 

Haec circiim casiae virides et olentia late 30 

Serpylla et graviter spirantis copia thymbrae 

Floreat, inriguiimque bibant violaria fontem. 

Ipsa autem, seu corticibus tibi suta cavatis, 

Seu lento fiierint alyearia vimine texta, 

Angustos habeant aditus : nam frigore mella 3i 

23.] ' There may be a bank near to in- viter grayi " 25. 9. 

Tite them/ So * obvia ' in the next line. 32.] ' Inriguum ' active, aa in TlbiilL 2. 

** Decedere nocti/' E. 8. 88, G. 3. 4G7. 1. 44, '* Tunc bibit inrigoas fertilis bortu 

24.] The Image is from a man who meets aquas.*' So ** rigui amnes " 2. 485. 

hia friend and deUins bim (* teneat') hos- 33—50.] 'The entrances to the hiTei 

pitably. Forb. comp. Hör. 2 Od. 3. 10, shonld be narrow, to exdude beat and cokL 

** nmbram bospitalem/' of the shade of the These indeed the bees endeavour to proteet 

pine and popUr. themgelves against by stopping np every 

25.] * Stabil of the *8tagna' v. 18, crevice with wax and the pollen of flowen : 

' profluet ' of the ' rivns ' v. 19. nay, tbey sometimes hive ander gronnd, in 

27.] ' That there may be many bridges hollowrocks and in decayed trees. Aooord- 

for them to stand upon/ Florentinus in ingly plaster the crevices yonrself vith 

the Geopon. 15. 2, and Varro, 1. c, assign a mud and leaves. There should be no ye?rs 

different reasonfortherecommendation,Tiz. in the neighbourhood, no buming of cnbs 

that the bees may be able to sit and drink. near, nor should the hive be in a marshy 

28.] ' Pandere ad aestivum solem :' comp, spot, or where there is an echo.' 

1. 398. * Morantis' seems to mean linger- 33.] Comp, noteon 2. 453. * Corticibus 

ing near the water, or pausing in their flight, cavatis,' 2. 387* 

but it is not easy to see the reason for it. 34.] Rom. and others read * alvaria,' 

29.] ' Sparserit,' sprinkled, Wund., being misled by the pronundation. Other 

rightly, as the context shows. ' Praeeeps,' ifinds of hiyes are mentioned by the agricul- 

the headlong sweep of the wind suggests türal writers (Varro 3. 16, Col. 9. 6, &c.), 

the headlong fall of the bees, as if it had those made of the ferula, which CoL and 

been ' praecipites.' ' Neptuno ' is intended Pliny put next to cork, of hoUowed wood 

** angustis rebus addere honorem." or boards, of earthenware, of düng, and of 

30.] ' Haec circum :' around this watered bricks. 

spot where the apiary is to be. * Casiae,' 2. 35.] The bees make their own entrances 

213, E. 2. 49 note. narrow, as Aristot. (H. A. 9. 40} remarks. 

31.] * Serpylla,' E. 2. 11, where it is The reasons which make this desirable, as 

similarly characterized. ' Thymbrae :' " the given by Col. 9. 7i orCt first, the exciusion 

'thymbra,' though a kind of 'satureia,' of the oold, secondly, the exciusion of 

was different from it, for Columella has lizards and the larg» insects. As s 

(10. 233) * Et satureia thymi referens protection against the extremes of the 

thymbraeque saporem.' It may be that weather he also lays stress on what Yiigil 

the ' thymbra ' is the wild, the * satureia ' notices afterwards, the plastering of the 

the cultivated plant. The savory, though hives, and on their being made of a proper 

cultivated in our gardens, is not one of our material, cork being the best fitted for that 

indigenous plants " (Keightley). ' Graviter object, earthenware the worst. Keigbtley 

spirantis ' is here used in a good sense, con- thinks that Virgil misunderstood bis autho- 

trary to its usual acceptation. Pliny talks rities, and that Col. would not have men- 

of *'odore iucnnde gravi" 21. 10, '* sua- tioned the weather at all as a reason for 
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Cogit hiemps, eademque calor liquefacta remittit. 

Utraque yis apibus pariter metuenda ; neque illae 

Nequiquam in tectis certatim tenuia cera 

Spiramenta linunt, fiicoque et floribus oras 

Explent^ collectumque haec ipsa ad miinera gluten 40 

Et visco et Phrygiae servant pice lentius Idae. 

Saepe etiam effossis, si vera est fama, latebris 

Sub terra fovere l&em, penitusque repertae 

Pumicibusque cavis exesaeque arboris antro. 

Tu tarnen et levi rimosa cubilia limo 45 

.rrow entrances, bat for bis deferenoe to stabilimentum/' * Oras ' is ezplained by 

e poet. Keightley of the entrances, to wbich, ac- 

36.] * Remittit * gives the opposite image cording to Yarro and the Greopon., the * pro- 

' oogit.' Ameis remarks that * liquefacta polis,' or some similar substance, was ap. 

nittit ' has the force of * reliquefocit,' a plied. * Explent ' however points rather to 

>rd wbich is not found. crevices, as Taubm. understands it, though 

37'] ' Utraque yIs * in prose would pro- no instance is given of ' orae ' in this sense. 

bly have been * utriusque vis.' Comp. * Ora ' might be suggested, and paraUeled 

ch ezpressions as * ea signa' A. 2. 171* from A. 2. 482, ** Uto dedit ore fenestram.'' 

kpibus metuenda:' see on 2. 419. ' Ne- 40.] * Haec ipsa ad munera:' '*adlinenda 

.e illae/ &c. : ** nee te Nequiquam luds spiramenta et ezplendas oras." 

Beate praefedt ATernis/' A. 6. 118. < Ne- 41.] * Visoo/ 1. 139. ' Pioe Idae/ 3. 460. 

iquam ' does not mean ' without an ob- ' Phrygiae Idae/ A. 3. 6. 

;t ' (Heyne), but * without result/ as y. 42.] ' Effossis ' is commonly explained of 

showa. * The bees take good care of holes formed by nature or by man. I have 

Bmselves ; bat you should care for them been told however that there is reason to 

vertheless.' think that bees make holes for themselves, 

39.] ' Spiramenta/ 1. 90, here of the wbich is Serv/s interpretation. 

»vioes (* rimosa cubilia,' v. 45) with the 43.] ' Fovere larem,' 3. 420. * Fodere,' 

rlier commentators, not with Heyne of the old reading before Heins., supported by 

B entrances. The * fucus ' seems to be Med., Rom , and many others, if not con- 

9 pollen of flowers, as Keightley ezplains trary to the sense, would at any rate create 

distinguished firom the ' gluten,' a sab- a tautology with * effossis.' 

mce coUected from trees. Comp. v. 160, 44.] * Pumidbus :' comp, the stmile A. 

^farcissi lacrimam et lentum de cortice 12. 587 foU., and that in IL 2. 87 foll., 

iten." Aristotle seems to dass them where the bees issue irkrpriQ U yXa^vp^c« 

{ether (H. A. 9. 40), oUoSofiovffi rd The line is an echo of 2. 453, *' Cortidbns- 

pia ^cpovtrai tüv rc äXXaiv av9kuv que cavis vitiosaeque ilids alveo," where see 

i dirö Tüv SMpiav rä daKpva irsag note. Some MSS. ^ve *alvo' here, but 

i irrtXkat xal ä\\<av coXXü>df (rrdroiv. * antro ' is acknowledged by Macrob. Sat. 6. 

urtp dk Kai rö ida^oc Siaxpiovtri riuv 7f A^d was doubtless preferred by Virgil 

Xftiv Oripiiav svtKiv, Varro (1. c.) distin- for variety's sake. * Alveo ' would remind 

ishes between the ' propolis,' with which us of the hive ; ' antro ' suggests the parallel 

9 entrance is rubbed, and the ipi^dci}, between the hoUow trunk and the rocky 

th which the combs are glued together. cavity just mentioned. 

odiam English writers appear to include 45.] For ' et levi ' many MSS. give ' e 

Ük und&c the name of bee-bread, though levi,' a reading acknowledged by Serv., who 

are is some difference of opinion about separates it from * limo ' and sapposes it to 

B ose made of this substance. But it is mean ' lightly ' (like ' e &dli,' * e tuto,' 

t easy to say what Virgil really means, as &c.), the bee-keeper bdng reminded that a 

other instance is quoted of * fucus ' used slight effort on bis part will accomplish 

this or a similar sense. ' Floribus ' occura what costs the bees a great one. Barm., 

IIB V. 250, seemingly for this same pollen, who points out the metrical fiiult of this in- 

d so apparently Pliny 11. 7» speaks of the genious explanation, himself reads * e levi,' 

ropolis ' as *' crassioris iam matoriae addi- dting similar instances from medical writers, 

floribus, nondum tarnen cera, sed favorum e» g. Cels. 5. 28, " Prius ungi ex cerussa 

x2 
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TJngue fovens circum, et raras »upermiice frondes. 

Neu propios tectis taxum sine, neve rubentis 

Ure foco cancroe, altae neu crede paludi, 

Aut ubi odor caeni grayis, aut ubi concaTa pulsu 

Saxa sonant yocisque offensa resultat imago. 50 

Quod superest, ubi pulsam hiemem Sol aureus egit 
Sub terraa caelumque aestiva luce reclusit, 

pustalae debent/' He also suggests tbat ' e of Liier. 4. 570, " Fun (Yocmn) adidis ad- 

leni ' might be read in the sense proposed liaa loda reiedm so n orem Reddit, et inter. 

by Serv.y who himself mentions * et leni' dam frustntur imagine TerbL" (Comp, bis 

as another reading. As howerer ' et leri ' whole langnage aboat Tisnal Images in äie 

has the authority of Med. and other MSS., early part of the same book.) Varro (3. 

we may safely prefer it, as the more ob- 16) recommends placing bee-hiTes " potis- 

▼ious reading, to either of these refine- simnm nbi non resonant imagines," which 

ments. The same precept is giTen by Col. with Cic Tose. S. 2, " ea Tirtati resonst, 

9. 14, Varro 3. 16, 5cc. tanqnam imago," wonld seem to show 

46.] ' Fovens,' becaose one object is to that * imago ' was a reoeived wotd fat an 

keep oat the oold air. Wagn. says he should echo, not a mere poetical ezpression. Co- 

have ezpected 'densas' not * raras/ bat lamella adopts a periphrasia: "pec mi- 

Keightley replies that the poet knew leaTes nas vitentur cavae rapis aat vallis aigatise 

do not lie dose when spread on any thing. (Forcell. qaotes an appKcatioii of the word 

470 Heyne rightly vindicates the posi- firom Piiny 10. 29 to the Tarieties in the 

tion of this and the three foUowing lines note of the nightingale), qoas Gtaed i|x^ 

against any who may think that they woald yocant." There is some impropriety intiie 

have come in more natarally aroong the ose of the word here, as thoogfa it soits 

cautions of w. 9 foU. The qnestion there * resnltat,' it cannot in strictoesa be cailed 

was abont choosing a neighboarhood for ' offensa.' That which strikea tiie lock 

the bees where they might ezpatiate with- (*offenditar')istheactaalsoand; thereflec- 

ont injury : Virgil is now speaking of the tion or echo is that which is retomed. 

hive, and after directing that it should be Modem writers speak less dedsively of the 

made weather-tight, he naturally passes on effect of sound on bees, some doabting 

to speak about »mells and sounds which whether they have a sense of hearing. 
might penetrate it and inj ure the inmates. 51 — 66.] * When warm weather b^ins, 

The rhythm of the line resembles that of the bees issae forth and spread thenisdves 

2. 299, " Neve inter vites corulum sere ; over the country near, calUng from flowors 

neve flagella.'' 'Taxum,' £. 9. 30 (note). and streams what will support tfaeir yonng 

* Tectis,' the hives, as above v. 38. and make wax and honey. Aooordingly 
48.] With * crede ' we might supply when you see them swarming in the air, be 

* tecta,' but as the hive would not in any sure that they will make for water and 



case be actually planted in a deep marsh, trees. Ruh with savory and bahn the place 




get 

as not likely to do härm,' *do not enter 51.] ' Quod snperest,' 2. 346. 'Pulsam 

into relations with it.' So probably A. 7« • • • sub terras:' the image seems to be 

97. ** thalamis neu crede paratis." In the parüy mythological, winter being van- 

nezt line * lods ' may easily be supplied quished by the sun like the Titanic powers 

from * ubi.' by Jupiter, and driven down to Tartarus ; 

49.] The dislike of bees for streng smells partly derived from the succession of day 

is abundantly vouched for by various au- and night, which appear to asoend from 

thorities whom Gerda quotes. Pliny (11. under the earth and go down to it again. 

18) says that they attack persons who are The physical exphination suggested by Serv. 

strongly perfumed ; Col. (9. 14) that they seems scarcely bome out by the passage to 

are angry at those who smell of wine. which he refers, Lucr. 6. 840 foll. 

* Pulsu,' with the stroke or impact of a 52.] In the winter the sky is closed up 

sound. The two clauses, as usual, State with clouds and bound with fr^st, so that 

the same thing. it is here said to be opened and rdazed by 

50.] Virgil seems to have been thinking light and warmth. " Aperit annum," 1. 
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lUae continuo saltus silvasque peragrant 
Purpureosque metimt flores et flumina libant 
Simmia leves. TTinc nescio qua dulcedine laetae 55 

Progeniem nidosque fovent, hinc arte recentis 
Exeudunt ceras et mella tenacia fingunt. 
Hine ubi iam emissum cayeis ad sidera caeli 
Nare per aestatem Kquidam suspexeris agmen 
Obscuramque trahi vento mirabere nubem, 60 

Contemplator : aquas dulcis et frondea semper 
Tecta petiint. ' Huc tu iussos adsperge sapores, 
Trita melisphylla et cerintliae ignobüe gramen, 
Tiimitusque eie et Matris quate cymbala eircum : 

217* 'Aestiva' points to the twofold 'afiterwards' (comp. E. 4. 37» where it is 

division of tbe year, 3. 296. With * luoe similarly followed by ' ubi iam *), Pro- 

redusit' comp. A. 9. 461, ** iam rebus luce bably however Keightley is rigbt in ez- 

retectis/' and perhaps A. 4. 119, ''radiis- plaining it ' on tbis account/ sc. tbeir love 

quo retexerit orbem.'' of trees and water, as there appears to be a 

63.] ** Silvas saltusque peragrat,'' A. 4. sort of parallel between tv. 54, 55, and 

72. T. 61. Ameis, recognizing the parallel, 

54.] " Floriferis ut apes in saltibus thinks tbat * hinc ' indicates tbe several 

omnia limant," Lucr. 3. 11. 'Metunt stages in the bees' occupations. — There 

flores' is doubüess to be ezplained of col- seems no reason for supposing a referenoe 

lecting the pollen, y. 38, though the verb in * caveis * to the seats in the theatre, as 

and the epithet ' purpureos ' make the ex- the word is used of cages, hen-coops, &c 

pression a bold one. Col. (9. 14) however If any thing, there may be an allusion to 

follows Virgil, as Keightley observes. Some- beasts let loose from their cages. 

thing perhaps is attributable to the colour 59.] * Aestatem liquidam,' of the clear 

of the language, which is heightened so as to summer sky, what is commonly regarded as 

idoitify tbe bees with larger animals, esped- time being spoken of as space. Comp. 

aUj with men. * Purpureos,' E. 5. 38 note. E. 9. 44, ** pura sab nocte." * Liquidam ^ 

65.] ' Leres' points partly to their being also suggests the notion of water, to agree 

on ^le wing, partly, like * libant ' and with * nare.' 

'summa,' to the smaUness of their dranght. 60.] * Trahi' seems to signify not only 

' Hinc' gives the reason for ' metunt flores' length, as in v. 557, but agitation by the 

and * libant flumina.' ' Nescio . . . laetae,' wind : see v. 9. 

1. 412. Here the words are rather dif- 61.] 'Contemplator,' 1. 187* 

ficult, as they may refer either to the 62.] * Huc,' on some tree towards which 

pleasure of oollecting the pollen (perhaps they may be tending, and to which you 

to the actual sense of physical swöetness), wish to Iure them. * Iussos,' ' those which 

or to the delight of rearing their young. you will have been told,' i. e. which I am 

56.] ' Progeniem nidosque ' are doubt- going to teil you. Heyne comp. v. 549, 

les8 meant to be taken together (see note ^^monstratasezcitataras." * Sapores ' refers 

on Y. 17» and comp. 1. 414). ' Fovent ' rather to the smell than to the taste, as the 

is probably to be teken in a wide sense, branches were to be rubbed with the plants 

ezpressing warmth as well as support (see mentioned in the nezt line. 

yy. 42, 46), bee-bread being supposed to 63.] *Melisphyllum' or'melissophyllum,' 

oontribute to both. in Lat. * apiastrum ' (though the two are 

67.] * Figunt' is read by a few MSS. apparently distlnguished by Col. 9. 8), 

and Serv., and adopted by Cerda, as a sort * balm.' ' Cerintha' is usually supposed to 

of antidpation of the comparison in w. 170 be the * cerintha major, L. ;' but Tenore 

foU., which is indeed suggested by * ex- asserts that this does not grow in the south 

cudunt.' '* Flngendorum favorum" how- of Italy, so that he inclines to identify 

ever occursCic Off. 1.44, ''ceram fingunt," VirgiFs plant with the 'satureia thymbra' 

fliny 11.6. (v. 31 note) or * s. capitata.' 

■. 68.] ' Hinc' is taken by Heyne to mean 64.] Another instance of Yirgil's magni- 
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Ipsae consident medicatis sedibus, ipsae 63 

Intima more buo sese in cunabula condent. 

Sin autem ad pugnam exierint — ^nam saepe duobus 
Kegibus incaasit magno disoordia motu ; 
Continuoque animos volgi et trepidantia bello 
Corda licet longe praesciscere ; namque morantis 70 

Martins ille aeris rauci canor increpat, et vox 
Auditur fractos sonitus imitata tubarum ; 
Timi trepidae inter se coeunt, pennisque coruscant. 



loquenoe, cariously contrastiDg with onr 
use of the key and warming pan. The 
reference is to the mythological story which 
is indicated more fully v. 150 foll. The 
ancients were divided on the question 
whether the bees were frightened or pleased 
by the sound, Varro (3. 16), Col. (9. 8. 12) 
holding the former opinion, which is ac- 
cepted by Lucan (9. 288, 289), Pliny (11. 
20) and the writer in Greopon. (15. 3) 
the latter. Aristot. (H. A. 9. 40) says 
that they appear to be pleased, bat adds, 
?<rrt fiivToi ädriXov öXaif ci dicovovtriv, Kai 
jchrtpov Si i^dov^i/ TOVTO iroiovacv (aS' 
semble after swarming) ^ Siä ^oßov. 

65, 66.] ' Medicatis sedibus/ on the 
branches so rubbed. ' Conabula ' probably 
refers to the hive to which the bees are to 
.be transferred, as ' intima' seems to show. 
If the reference to the branches were con- 
tinued, 'more suo' might point to their 
method of taking rest by clustering to- 
gether, "pedibus per mutua nexis" (A. 7* 
66), which would account for ' cunabula.' 

67 — 87-] * When tbere are two kings in 
the hive there is a battle. First tbere are 
hoarse murmurs, alarms as if of a trumpet : 
then the bees form round their king, issue 
forth into the air, and the action begins, 
and lasts until one or the other party is 
routed. You may stop it however by 
sprinkling a little dust among the com- 
batants.' 

67-] Virgil evidently intended to give 
directions as to what should be done by 
the bee-keeper in the case of a battle, as 
he lias just now laid down a rule to meet 
the case of swarming; but he strikes at 
once into a parenthesis which swells into a 
regulär description, forming a paragraph of 
itself, and we can only collect what the apo« 
dosis would have been from vv. 86, 87> and 
the following paragraph, where he retums 
from the bees to their owner. This ir- 
regularity of structure, as Forb. remarks, 
has doubtless a design of its own, the poet 
throwing himself into the enthusiasm of 



the subject, and sympathizing with bis 
heroes. 'Exierint' refers to what has 
been said preTionsly (t. 68, &c.) aboot 
their leaving the hire, so that ' ad pugnam' 
is emphatic, as is also shown by its poa- 
tion. ' If it be for battle that they hafe 
left the hiye ;' ' if their going out be for 
battle.' 

68.] ' Regibus' is doubtless to be ood- 
nected with ' incessit,' as in SalL Cat 31, 
" mulieres, quibos . . . timor insolitns in- 
cesserat," and other paamges qnoted in 
Kritz's note there. Other reasons for 
these conflicts are assigned by andoit and 
modern authorities beaide the daims of 
rival monarchs, sudi as rirafary in getting 
honey (Pliny 11. 17) and actnal want, 
when the inhabitants of one hiTe wiU 
attack another (Aristot. H. A. 9. 40), and 
if one nation loses its qneen, the van- 
quished will combine with the Victors 
(London Encyclopaedia, 'Apu'). The 
error of the ancients in snpposing the 
queen bee to be a king is weil known. 

69.] ' Trepidantia hello :' '* alacritate pug- 
nandi; non timore," Serv., räther a hold 
expression, so that in defaalt of a parallel 
it seems better to regard ' hello ' as dative 
with Voss. Comp. A. 7* 482, "belloque 
animos accendit agrestis." 

71<] ' Canor' occurs Lucr. 4. 181, where 
it is applied to the note of the swan. 
* Martins aeris canor ' is explained by the 
next line to mean a soond o« of a trumpet 
' nie' seems to mean ' wdl known to war- 
riors,'not ' well known to bee-keepers.' This 
noise is made by the bees not only when 
preparing for a battle but before swarming 
out, &c. Varro (3. 16) says, *' Hique duces 
conficiunt quaedam ad vooem ut imitatione 
tubae, tum id faciunt, cum inter se signa 
belli et pacis habeant." 

72.] * Fractos' expresses the suocessive 
Short blasts of a trumpet. 

73.] * Corusco ' is used with an ablative, 
like <mico,' 3. 84, 439, to which it is 
equivalent in sens^. So Ov. M. 4. 494, 
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Spiculaque exacuunt rostris, aptantque lacertoB, 

Et circa regem ß.tqu.e ipsa ad praetoria densae 75 

Miscentiir, magnisque vocant clamoribus hostem. 

Ergo ubi ver nactae sudmn camposque patentis, 

Erumpunt portis : concurritor aethere in alto ; 

Fit sonitus ; magninu mixtae glomerantiir in orbem^ 

Praecipitesque cadunt ; non densior aere grando^ 80 

Nee de concussa tantum pluit ilice glandis. 

Ipsi per medias acies insignibus alis 

Ingentis animos angosto in pectore yersant, 

Usque adeo obnixi non cedere, dum gravis aut hos 

** lingnaque oomscant" (of serpents), where ^9^'\ * Orbis ' is not infrequently used of 

ano^er reading is * lingaas.' a mass of men (Forcell. s. v.) : here it 

74.] ' Rostris/ probably L q. * rostronim/ signifies the ' mel^e' of the two armies. 

Virgil expressing himself with intentional 80.] It matters little whether a verb 

or nnintentioiial aocuracy, as if the bees Substantive be supplied for * densior' or 

wounded by their bite (comp. ' morsibos/ 'pluit' from the next line. Serv. oppor- 

V. 237). The words might also mean tunely reminds us that in the encounters of 

' they alMrpen their stings against their bees slayers perish as well as slain. 

beaks/ which- again would be a mistaken 81.] This line is apparently referred to 

Statement, as Keightley says. ' Aptant,' by Valerius Probus in Cathol. (p. 1444 and 

'get in Order for action/ a word rather 1464 Putsch), when he says that Yirgil 

cx>mmon in Virgil for putting on arms, uses ' haec glandis ' as a nominative; Pris- 

A. 2. 672., 11. 8, &c. cian however (6. 96, Keil) rightly connects 

75.] * Praetoria/ properly the generalis * tantum glandiis/roaovrov/3a\dvov,though 

tent in the Roman army, seems here to he admits there is a doubt. 

mean the royal cell, whidi would naturally 82.] Wagn. makes a diflSculty here, 

be more sacred than even the person of the because nothing has been spedfied to which 

monardi, as being the abode of bis privacy. * ipsi' can be referred, unless it be ' regem,' 

77-] ' Sndnm/ more commonly an epithet v. 75. But the whole paragraph tums 

of tiie sky, is here i^iplied to the season, on the two rival Chiefs (v. 68), who are 

which it distingnishes from ''imbriferum further pointed out by the words *insig- 

▼er," 1. 313. Comp. *' aestatem liquidam" nibus alis ' = * insignes alis' (comp. A. 5. 

above, ▼. 6ü. The bees avoid rain in- 130 foll., where the Commanders are men- 

stinctiTely, very few stragglers being caught tioned as distinguished from, the rest by 

in showers. ' Camposque patentis,' A. 5. their accoutrements). Nor is there any 

552, of the gronnd deared for tilting, here thing harsh in * per medias ades,' as the 

of the air, the battle-field of the bees, notion of movement is easily supplied. 

' patentis' apparently meaning deared from The real distinction between the wings of 

storms, like ''caelo aperto" A. 1. 155, the queens and those of the rest is that the 

and the expression in ▼. 52 above, '* caelum former are shorter ; but Virgil can scarcdy 

rednsit." ' Nactae 'is used as afinite verb, have meant this. CoL however (9. 10) 

not as a partidple, as Heyne would have says that the 'reges' have wings '*pulcri 

it. Wagn. comp. 3. 23d, "ubi collectum ooloris." 

robur viresque refectae." 83.] Virgil may have thought, as Serv. 

78.] It is di£Scult to dedde whether supposes, of Homer's description of Tydeus 

'aethere in alto' belongs to 'concurritur' (II. 5. 801), /itKpoc fikv iriv difia^f dWä 

or to ' fit sonitus,' dther of which clauses fioxV^VS' * Versaut ' need be no more 

might stand well alone, the former as in than a poetical equivalent for *habent;' 

Hör. 1 S. 1. 7» the latter as in v. 188 but it may also refer to the plans which 

below. Perhaps the former punctuation is the generals are supposed to form, like 

to be preferred, as more dearly differendng ** animum per omnia versat," A. 4. 286 ; 

this fit>m ordinary oicounters, as Virgil may *'partis animum versabat in omnis," ib. 

have wished to do even while describing it 630. 

in regulär military langnage. 84.] * Adeo ' with * dum,' as in Plaut. 
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Aut hos versa fiiga victor dare terga subegit. 
Hi motus animorum atque haec certamii^ tanta 
Pulveris exigui iactu compressa quiescunt. 

Verum ubi duetores aeie revocaveris ambo, 
Deterior qui yisus, eum, ne prodigus obsit, 
Dede neci ; melior vacua sine regnet in aula. 
Alter erit maculis auro squalentibus ardens ; 
Nam duo sunt genera ; hie melior, insignis et ore. 
Et rutilis elarus squamis ; ille horridus alter 
Desidia latamque trahens inglorius alvurn. 



85 



90 



Merc. 3. 4. 71 > ib. prol. ^5, cited by For- 
cell., who refen to other passages where 
' adeo donicum,' and ' adeo usqae ut/ are 
similarly used. * Aut hos/ ' ant bos ' are 
plaoed in the same way A. 10. 9, 10. The 
meaning seema to be neither lang will give 
way tili bis army is fairly roated by main 
foroe. We might have ezpected ' sub- 
egerit.' 

86.] 'Foga dare terga/ A. 12. 463. 
'Sab^t' restored by Heins, from most 
M88. for * coegit' 

86.] In this and the following line 
VirgU's humour breaks oot, relieving what 
woiüd otherwise be feit to be mere exaggera- 
tion. The rhythm of the present Une is 
evidently intended to be ultra-heroic as well 
as the expression. 

87.] So Varro 1. c, Pliny 11. 17- Serv. 
says that the dust frightens them as ap- 
parently prognosticatiug a storm, and a 
modern writer (Lond. Encyd.) thinks that 
they probably mistake the dost for rain. 
'Quiescunt/ Med. and others, preferred 
by Heyne to the old reading * quiescent.' 

88—102.] *When they are dispersed, 
kill the worse of the two rivals. The dis- 
tinction is easy : one is bright, with gold 
spots on his body, the other cumbrous and 
dingy. This differeDce of race extends to 
the common bees, so that in filling your 
hive you should look out for the better 
sort, which will give you superior honey.' 

88.] * Revocaveris :' whether by sprink- 
ling dust, or allowing the contest to have 
its natural end. 

89.] * Deterior ' is explained by w. 
02 foll., so that it has no reference to 
inferiority in the contest ' Prodigus ' is 
generally explained as opposed to * parcus/ 
consuming honey without making any re- 
turn, as he is not wanted as a king : per- 
haps however it may mean * superfluous/ as 
* prodigus * is used of things lavished prodi- 
gally. 

90.] * Dede neci :' see on 3. 480. In the 



next clause * vacna ' is emphatic, implying 
the removal of die rivaL * Aula ' is not to 
be pressed, as it evidently does not signiff 
either the hive, which would not be * vacua,' 
or the royal oells, of which euch, monardi 
would have one. 

91.] He is beginning to dintingniah the 
two as ' alter . . . alter,' whoi he breaks off 
that he may do it more formally. * Maca- 
lis auro squalentibus,' spots rough with 
gold, apparently meaning that the npolti 
seem to be laid on Hke scales of gold: 
**tunicam squalentem auro," A. 10. 312. 

* Erit ' implies that tiiese tvro varieties will 
be found to exist when there has been a 
battle, and this agrees snbstantially with 
Varro 3. 16, *' Praeterea ut animadvertat, 
ne reguli plures existant: inutiles enim 
fiunt propter seditiones, et, ut quidun 
dicunt, tria genera cum sint ducum in 
apibus, niger, ruber, varius, ut Menecrates 
scribit duo, niger et varius ; qui ita, melior ; 
ut expediat mellario, cum duo sint eadem 
alvo, interficere nigrum, quem seit cum 
altero rege esse seditiosum et corrumpere 
alvum, quod fuget aut cum multitudine 
fiigetur." 

02.] ' Insignis et ore ' seems to refer to 
form, as distinguished Jli!Y>m colour. 

93.] ' RutiUs squamis' = * maculis auro 
squalentibus.' * Ille . . . alter,' 2. 397» whoe 
however * hie ' has not preceded. In 
introducing the pleonasm here, Virgil may 
have meant to point not only to the previous 
line, but to the unfinished contrast t. 91. 

* Horridus desidia ' seems to express the 
squalor arising from inaction, its hair rough 
&c. Col. (9. 10) distinguishes the better 
sort as ' leves ac sine pilo,' from the worse, 
which are * hirsuti.' 

94.] 'Latam ... alvum :' with an unwieldy 
paunch, and slow in its moyements; oon- 
sequently less adapted to lead the swarm to 
victory or successful labour (' inglorius '). 
So Aristot. (H. A. 9. 4) makes the darker 
mooarch twice the size of the other. 
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Ut binae regum facies, ita corpora plebis. 95 

N amque aUae turpes liorrent, ceu pulvere ab alto 

Cum venit et sicco terram spuit ore viator 

Aridus ; elucent aliae et fulgore coruscant, 

Ardentes auro et paribus Uta corpora guttis. 

Haec potior suboles ; hinc caeli tempore certo loo 

Dulcia mella premes, nee tantimi dulcia, quantimi 

Et liquida et durum Bacchi domitura saporem. 

At cum incerta volant caeloque examina ludunt, 
Gontemnuntque favos et Mgida tecta relinquunt, 
Instalnlis animos ludo prohibebis iuani. 105 

"Neo magnus prohibere labor : tu regibus alas 

95.] ' Plebis :' Heins, from Med. and snpposing bim to bover between two modes 

manj otbers, as well as tbe better MSS. of ezpression, ' nee tantum dulcia, sed 

in Col. 9. 10, for tbe old reading * gentis.' liquida,' and * non tarn dulcia quam liquida.' 

It shoold be remembered, tbougb Virgil Tbis use of ' tan tum ' for * tam ' witb 

was not aware of tb^ foct, that tbe queens adjectives is not very common, 
are not only tbe monarcbs, but tbe parents 102.] Tbe reference is to * mulsum/ for 

of tbeir subjects. ' Binae ' seems to be tbe wbicb see note on 1. 344, and Dict. A. 

predicate. ' vinum.' 

96.] 'Horrent' is explained by 'bor- 103 — 115.] *If your bees are given to 

ridns/ v. 93. From tbe words of Col. 1. c. flying ftu* ratber tlütn working in tbe bive, 

" Nam deterior sordido sputo similis, tam tbe remedy is to clip tbeir cbief 's wings. 

faedus quam pulvere . . . viator" it would Tbere sbould be a garden to attract tbem, 

seemasif bedoubtedwbetbertbecomparison and you sbould not grudge planting near 

was to tbe dusty traveller or to bis spittle. tbe luve tbe berbs and trees tbey like, nor 

Tbe oommentators seem to take tbe former yet tending and watering tbem.' 
view, but tbe latter is not impossible, in 103.] * Incerta/ Waguely/ 'witbout an 

spite of tbe barsbness witb wbicb tbe simile object/ as opposed to tbeir issuing fortb to 

would tben be worded, as tbere would tben collect boney. So * ludunt/ of expatiating 

be some point in * terram spuit/ wbicb idly in tbe air, as explained by v. 105. 
otherwise is a needlessly offensive detail. 104.] * Frigida :' opp. to tbe warmtb 

'Alto:' tbe dust rising as it were in a imparted to tbe bive by tbeir presence 

column ; *' pulvere caelum Stare vident/' A. (' fovere ' v. 43) and tbeir labour (* fervet 

12. 407. opus' V. 169). 

97'] * Terram ' = * pulverem/ only witb 105.] * Instabilis animos/ like Kovipov6<av 

a further notion of solidity. dpviOuiVf Sopb. Ant. 343, wbere tbere seems 

99.] * Auro et guttis :' drops of gold. a mixture of moral and pbysical ligbtness. 

* Paribus/ like " paribus nodis/' E. 5. 90, Comp, also Aristopb. Birds 169, dvQputjroQ 
symmetaicaL opvtQ dardQfxTiroQ irtrofiivoct 'ATSKfiopTo^^ 

100.] ' Caeli tempore,' like " caeli men- oidkv ovökiror iv ravrtf fxkviüv, 

ses " 1. 335, " caeli tempore " 3. 327. Tbe 106.] ' Tu ' gives force to the precept, 

seasond meant are spring and autumn, v. as in 2. 241., 3. 163. In tbe former pas- 

231. sage, as bere, tbere may be a contrast 

- 101.] 'Premes:' tbe boney beingstrained between buman labour and tbe natural 

tbrough wicker work, before being put into result, * do you act tbus : nature will do 

jars, CoL 9. 15, Hör. Epod. 2. 15. So tbe rest.' *Alas eripe :' tbis is to be 

perbaps v. 140 below. 'Nee tantum done, according to Col. 9. 10, by iirst 

dulcia:' Virgil apparently means not to rubbing tbe band witb balm, wbicb will 

disparage tbe sweetness of tbe boney, prevent tbe bees from flying off. Didymus 

otberwise be would bardly bave called it (in Geop. 15. 4) and Pliny (11. 17) speak 

* dulda ' in tbe first instance, but to extol merely of clipping tbe wings, wbicb is all 
its cleamess and adaptability for mixing witb tbat Virgil need bave meant, tbougb Col. 
winOy 80 tbat we sball perbaps be right in (U. 10) says " spoliandus est alis." 
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Eripc ; non Ulis quisquam ounctantibiui altum 
Ire iter aut castris audebit yellere signa. 
Invitent croceis halantes floribus horti. 
Et custos furum atque avium cum Mce saligna ' lio 

Hellespontiaci servet tutela Priapi. 
Ipse thymum pinoeque ferena de montibus altis 
Tecta serat late circum, cui talia curae ; 
Ipse labore manum duro terat, ipse feracis 
Figat humo plantas et amioos inriget imbris. 1 15 

Atque equidem, extremo ni iam sub fine laborum 

107.] 'Altum/ like *caelo ladunt/ m keep np the general tone of the Georgics, 

opp. to flying near the ilowen. The enfordng the neoesnty of personal laboor, 

rhythm and language of this and the nezt and tiie digiiity ariring firom it. So ' de 

line are an echo of 1. 466, 457 > *' Non illa montibos altU/ a picture perhaps intended 

quisquam me nocte per altum Ire, neque a to remind ui of the arrival of Peneus the 

terra moneat convellere funem/' thougfa river god at the wedding of Peleus and 

there U no similarity in the subject. Thetis (CatuU. 62 (64). 285 folL) with 

108.] ' Yellere signa ' may refer to a trees plucked up by the roots, wHA he 

battle like ihat described aboee, which the pUnts round the bndal dwelling. Comp. 

bee>keeper might wish to prevent ; but it also I. 20. For the pine oa the moun- 

eeems simpler to suppose that he is merely tains see A. 6. 440, fbr the ptoe in the 

speaking of an ordinary flight in military garden E. 7* 66, and below, v. 141. 
terms. 114.] Forfo. comp. Lucr. 6. 1360 M., 

100.] Another way of keeping bees near ** Atque ipsi pariter ouiim Mifferre laborem, 

the hive is to provide a garden for them. Atque opere in duro durarent menhra 

'Croceis:' ''cdoured [and perfumed] manusqoe.'' < Feracis plantas/ 2. 79. 
flowers, thedef. for the indef/' (Keightley.) 115.] 'langet imbris :' like '* quietem 

110.] ' Let there be a garden, placed inrigat," A. 1.691. Keightley, eomparing 

under the guardianship of Ptiapus,' seems Col. 10. 147» " Primitiis plantee modioos 

to mean, ' Let there be a r^ular garden, tum praebeat imbris Sedulas iitmans oh- 

oomplete in its appointments,' the follow- tor," argues that the watering-pots of die 

ing Verses also directing that no labour is ancients had ]Nrobably roses iike onrs. 
to be spared. At the same time the bees 1H> — 148.] ' Were my spaoe lese oon- 

are of course meant to sbare in the protec fined, I wovdd g^ly treat gardens as a 

tion extended to the garden, whatever that aepaimte branch of my subject, teUing of the 

may have been worth. The thieves might coitivation of roses, of endive and parsley, 

have an eye to the honey as well as to the of gourds, of nardssus and acanthus, of 

fruit, aod the birds might carry off the bees, ivy aud myrtle. I remember seeing an old 

▼.16. ' Custos ' here with a gen. of the man in southem Italy, who had tnrned an 

thing guarded against, like ^i/Xaci) KacoD, otherwise impracticable spot into a garden» 

perhaps to be explained on the analogy of rearing his herbs and flowers, as happy as a 

<ipy4tf and cipyoi, ' keeping in * and ' keeping prince, and living on his prodoce. Bvory 

out ' being correlative notions. The * falx thing was in season with htm, m^, he would 

saligna * was carried in the band of the anticipate the season : his honey was ready 

figure. the first : the blossoms on his trees all came 

111.] * Hellespontiaci:' comp. CatuU. 18, to frtut : his largest trees were transplanted. 

"Huiu! tacum tibi dedioo consecroque, 7**8000688. Bot I niart k.^ tlie tbeme 

Priane. other pens.' A graoetul mterpositiony 

Qua do^ tu. Lampsad est, quaque AetcbiDg Ae jJ«. fcr what mie^t b.y9 

süra Priape "*^ " *" Georgie, and connecting tb» 

Kam te praedpüe in BuU urbibus coUt «»bjert wi^ hi8 own perwnal ob«Trt.W 
'^ '^ 116.] He recurs to the metuihor of 2. 

HeUespontia, eeteris ostreosior oris." *^ /°'V ' Bquidem ' refen to*« I««Pt 

'^ just given. * As I recommead the bee- 

112.] * Ipse ' is meant to empbasize the keeper to cultivate flowers^ I ahonld my- 

importance of the direction given« and to seif write on the subject.' 
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Yela traham et terris festinem advertere proram, 

Forsitan et, pinguis hortoe quae ciira colendi 

Omaret, canerem, biferique rosaria Paesti, 

Quoque modo potis gauderent intiba rivis 120 

Et yirides apio ripae, tortusque per herbam 

Cresceret in ventrem cucumis ; nee sera comantem 

Narcissum aut flexi tacuissem yimen acanthi 

Pallentisque hederas et amantis litora myrtos. 

Namque sub Oebaliae memini me turribus altis, 1 25 

Qua niger bumectat flaventia culta Galaesus, 

Corycium vidisise senem, cui pauca relicti 

117.] 'Trahere/ of fturling the sails, dimate the narcissus flowera about the 

like ' oontrahere/ For the confosion of autumnal equinox : fierä äpKTovpov . . . 

tenses, ' traham . . . canerem/ Forb. Kai ttipc iotititpiavt Theophr. H. P. 6. 6. 

comp. HbalL 1.8.22, " et faceret, si non 123.] Comp. £. 3. 46 (note), ''molli 

aora r^alia lonent." Tlie force of the acantho." 

preaent seems to be to bring out more 124.] 'PalleDtisque hederas/ £. 3. 39 

▼ividlj the clause containing the conditiou, note. 'Amantis litora myrtos/ 2. 112, 113. 

bj representing the conditioned action as 125.] * Oebaliae/ a name of Laconia, 

\aamg anticipated that on which it depends, nsnally derived irom a mythical king Oeba- 

and so being prev^ited when it has abready las, is given here, as in Cland. Prob, et Ol. 

begms. Cons. 260, to Tarentom, which was fonnded 

1 18.] ' Colendi ' is almost pleonastic. by a Laconian colony. Heyne, supposing 

Virgil probably intended to combine the thatitcould not be so used, changed 'altis' 

phnses ' quae cura hortos omaret,' and into * arcis ' firom a quotation of the line by 

' quae esset cura hortorum oolendorum,' or Arusianus Messias. 

' hortis colendis.' 126.] 'Niger:' *' Though the course of 

119.] The rosaries of Paestam are a the GaÜstesus is short, it is of some depth, 

oommonplaoe among the Latin poets. Ov. and its waters are clear : hence he calls it 

M. 15. 708, Prop. 5. 5. 61. Tenore, quoted 'dark,' in Opposition probably to the * fla. 

by Keightlf^, says that as he has never met tus ' Tibris, and otber rivers of Italy 

^idth any twioe-blowing rosee in the country which wereusually turbid'' (Keightley). A 

round Paestam, it is probably of cultivated contrast is of course intended between 

roees that Virgil speaks. ' Rosaria ' may ' niger ' and ' flayentia.' Some of the old 

depend either on * omaret' or on ' canerem/ editions read * piger,' firom a correction of 

120.] * Intiba ' here is not succory, Scopa. Propertius apparently refers to this 

ükpiQ äypia, as in 1. 120, but endive, trspt^ passage, 3. 26. 67» where he describes 

nyirciiri}, as being a garden plant Virgil lumself as producing bis Eclogues 

131.] *Apio,' £. 6. 68. The endive re- "umbrosi subter pineta Galaesi," an epi- 

joioes in the water it drinks, the banks of thet which may partially account for 'niger' 

the Btream rejoice in the parsley. Wund, here, though Forb. thinks otherwise. 

comp. 2. 1 12, ** litora myrtetis laetissima." 127-] ' Corycium ' from Corycus in Ci- 

'Tortns per herbam/ winding along the licia, which was famous for saffron (Hör. 

grass. FVom this and from 'cresceret in 2 S. 4. 68), as Cilicia was for the art 

▼entrem' Tenore (in Keightley) supposes of gardening ('Cilicum pomaria,' Mart. 8. 

that Virgil refen not to the common cucum- 14. 1). This old man may have been a 

her, but to the 'oocomero Serpentino,' which freedman, or one of the CUician pirates 

is twice its length, has a crooked neck and whom Pompey transplanted into Calabria 

swollen belly, and tastes like the melon. (Suet. ap. Serv.). ' Relicti,' not inherited 

122.] With * cresceret in ventrem ' Forb. (Burm.), which would not agree with the 

comp. Or. M. 2.479, ** cresoerein ungues," old man's being from Cilicia, but land un- 

of CalUsto's hands in her transformation appropriated, not marked out in the assign- 

intoabear; ib. 5. 547, 'Mnque caputcres- ments, either from its undesirableness, as 

dt," of Asealaphus when changed into an here, or for some other reason. Forb. re- 

owL ' Sera oaiiiantem :' in a fitvourable fers to Frontin. de Limit, p. 42, Goes., and 
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lugera nuiB erant, nee fertüiB illa iuTenciBy 

Nee pecori opportuna seges, nee eommoda Baeeho. 

Ilic ramm tarnen in dumis olus albaque cireum 130 

Lilia verbenasque premens yescumque papaver, 

negum aequabat opes animisy seraque revertens 

Noete dommn dapibus mensas onerabat inemptis. 

I^rimns vere rosam atque autumno earpere poma. 

Et cum tristis hiempe etiamnmn frigore saxa 135 

Rumperet et glacie cursus firenaret aqnanmiy 



quote« Cic. Agr. 1. 1, ** Utram tendem 
hanc sÜTam in relictis posMsnonibai, an in 
censoram paicuis invenistU?" where see 
Long's noto. 

128.] Contnat 2. 221 foUL, wbich VirgU 
may have had in mind, and for the general 
chararteristics of the oountry about Taren- 
tum, ib. lf>7. * Fertilis iavends ' is perhaps 
to be expUined Uke Hör. 2 Od. 15. 8, 
''olivetis . . . Fertilibua domino priori/' 
yielding produce to or ander ; bat * iavencis' 
may be virtually equtvalent to ' arando ' (as 
Heyne taket it, thoagh apparently r^ard- 
ing it as an ablalive, ezplaining it * iaven- 
oorum labore, aratione '), ' fruitfal for por- 
poses of ploughing.' 

129.] 'Comnioda/ if not * opportana/ 
may be transferred from human qualitiea : 
Bee on 2. 223, " fartlcm pecori et patientem 
vomeris unei." * äeges ' is equally ap- 
plicable to land sown aud land intended for 
•owing. Her« it will mean the latter, being 
applied properly to * iuvencis ' and ' Baccho * 
as corn-land and vineyard, improperly to 
' pecori,' as pasture-land. For the aptitude 
of the neighbourhood of Tarentum in gene- 
ral for |)asturage and vines see Hör. 2 Od. 
(i. 10. 18. 

130.] * Hie ' seems to be the pronoun 
rather than the adverb. * Rarum :' * pane- 
tile' Tirnngo), Serv. ; 'planted in rows or 
drills, Keightley. * In dumis ' is probably 
an exaggerated expression, showing the 
tendency of the suil against whieh he had 
to struggle. *01ua' is the garden-plants 
that were used for food, * garden-stuff ' in 
the language of our peasantry (Keightley). 
* Cireum/ round the beds of garden-stuff 
(Heyne). 

131.] ' Verbenas,' £. 8. 65, perhaps used 
here s}>e(Mally of vervain, as in Pliny 25. 9. 
It would then be planted for the sake of 
the bees (Heyne), and also f[>r medidnal 
purpoien (Martyn). • Premens,' 2. 346 
uole. ♦ Vescum :' see on 3. 175. The re- 
fereuee here is urobably to the smallness of 
the poppy's seeds. 

132.J ' Auiwis/ the reading of the graat 



majoritj of MSS., inchiding tiie best, 
thonld, I think, be reteined, as against 

* animo/ the aenae being, not, as Wagn. 
aoppoees, ' he matd&ed in his own ünagi* 
nation the wealth of kings ' = he thoogfat 
himaelf as rieh as a king, bat ' lie niatc£ed 
the wealth of kings by his q>irit' (for 
'aeqoare' with abL see A. 3 671, kdA 
probably A. 2. 362), L e. he was as proud 
of his riches as a kii^, or his spirit was as 
high as if he had a king's wealth (Hör. 
2 Od. 10. 20, " rebus angostis animosoa 
atque Fortis appare"). Ladewig keepa 

* animis,' bat oonnects it, Tery umatorally, 
with * regum,' ' he thonght his wealth as 
great as Üie pride of kings,' i. e. as that 
whieh kings are prond of. 

133.] * Dapibus inemptis' is imitated 
by or ^m Hör. Epod. 2. 48, *' dapes in- 
emptas apparet." * Onerabat ' is to be noted, 
as expressing the abundance of the produce. 

134.] The infin. is not historical, as 
Heyne and Forb. take it, bat depends on 
' primus,' as in Sil. 1. 160 (quoted by 
Forcell.), " Primus iniie mann, postremus 
ponere Martern." 

135.] * Etiamnum ' is restored bj Wagn. 
firom Med. and the Gudian MS. for ' etiam 
nunc' Various accounts are given of the 
distinction between them : Wagn. thinks 
' etiam nunc ' refers to present, * etiam 
num ' to past time : Forb., following Kritz. 
on Sali. Cat. 2. 1, says that in * etiam num ' 
the stress is laid on * etiam,' ' num ' being 
enditic, while in ' etiam nunc ' both words 
have their proper foroe; an explanation 
whieh, though advanced against Wagn.'s, 
seems virtually coinddent with it; while 
Hand, Tursell. 2. 580 folL, oonsiders them 
to be used indiscriminately. 

136.] * Rumperet:' Voss. comp. Afran. 
(fr. Epistula) T. 106, ''silices com findit 
gelus." Virgil is thinking rather of the 
effect of the cold in other places than at 
Tarentum, who« the winter was unnsnally 
mild (Hör. 2 Od. 6. 17)» as Keightley ob. 
senres. ' Glade . . . aqnanun :' Genn. comp. 
Lucr. 6. 530, *'Et ns waagok geli, mag- 
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nie comam mollis iam tondebat liyacintlii, 
Aestatem increpitans seram zephyrosque morantis. 
Ergo apibus fetis idem atque examine multo 
Primus abundare et spumantia cogere pressis uo 

Mella favis ; illi tüiae atque ubenima pinus ; 
Quotque in flore novo pomis se fertilis arbos 
Induerat, totidem autumno matura tenebat. 
nie etiam seras in versum distulit ulmos 

nnm dnraroen aquamm. Et mora, quae flu- which appears in one MS., meant the old 

vios passim refrenat enntiä/' man to be the subject of the verb, nnder- 

137*] The old reading was *iam tum standing * matura' as an acc. The tree is 

tondebat acanthi/ which would hardiy suit said * induere se pomis/ the fruit being 

the sense, the * acanthus ' being ' semper regarded as there potentially, that the 

frondens' (2. 119), whereas the point here reader may understand that the promise 

b that the old man got bis plant to flower was fully given and fully redeemed. At the 

before the season. This was pointed out same time ' in flore novo ' serves to ezplain 

by Heyne, who restored ' iam tondebat in what sense * poma ' is used, while it also 

hyacintiii ' from Med. and some others, is virtually equivalent to ' vere novo,' and 

a reading previously maintained by Achilles so answers to ' autumno * as well as to 

Tatius. The commentators explain ' co- * matura/ 

mam' of the flower and 'tondebat' of 144.] 'Differo' as applied to trees, 

gathoing (** nunc violas tondere manu *' plants, &c. means to plant out, implying a 

Ftop. 4. 13. 29). removal from a confined space, such as a 

138.] * Taunting the spring for its lazi- nursery garden, to a more open one where 

ness,' as a master might a dilatory servant, there is room for growing. Thus it is vir* 

whose work hehad been obligedto do himself. tually synonymous with * transfero,' though 

139.] * Fetis ' may be either pregnant or in strictness it has a different sense. See 

just deliyered (see on E. 1. 50). Either Col. 11. 3, where the word fre^uently re- 

way the sense is the same, the old man curs, and comp, the use of ' digero ' G. 

having a swarm of young bees before bis 2. 54, 267* Herice it appears that Senr. 

neighbours, and either way Virgil is incon- and Philarg. a^e right with Martyn and 

sistent with what he says afterwards of the others against Wagn. and Forb. in under- 

generation of bees. * Examine multo ' is standing Virgil to be speaking of transplan- 

ezplained by * fetis.' tation here, a sense which accords admirably 

140.] ' Freasia ' may refer to the strain- with the epithets attached to the several 

ing of the honey (v. 101 note), as well as trees, 'seras," eduram," iam prunaferentis,' 

to collecting it by squeezing the oombs (t. * iam ministrantem,' &c. The peculiarity 

231 note). was that he could remove trees and plant 

141.] The lime-tree is known to be a them out when they had arrived at ma- 

favourite with bees: Col. ( 9. 4) recommends turity, from which we may infer that in 

it among other trees, as also tlie pine. For such cases they had been transplanted once 

* tiliae ' Med. gives * tilia,' which hardly already. Wagn.'s objection that we want 

seems worth adopting on its Single authority. to know not what the old man did but 

' Ubenrima ' might refer either to the luxu- what he had is frivolous, as the former im- 

rianoe of the individual trees, or to the num- plies the latter and something more, and 

hen in which they grew ; but the use of the bis doings have been already spoken of vv. 

sing, seems to point rather to the latter. 133, 137» while the counter interpretation, 

Philarg. says that Virgil left a choice of two which takes ' distulit ' = ' dilatas habuit,' and 

readings, ' pinus ' and * tinus,' the latter supposes the meaning to be that the gardener 

being a kind of wild bay-tree. had trees in bis garden arrived at maturity 

142,143.] It seems more idiomatic to take which he had planted in bis youth, by no 

' in flore novo ' of the tree than of its fruit, means comes up to the studied force of the 

'Matura' accordingly will belongto 'arbos,' poet's expressions. 'In versum' = 'in 

not to' poma.' ' Tenebat ' means ' retained,' ordinem,' like 'versu' A. 5. 119, quoted 

'kept possession of,' not a single blossom by Serv. 'Versus' is said to be properly 

being lost, but all tuming to fruit in due a furrow, ' a vertendo aratro,' whence it 

time. The suthor of the reading ' legebat,' comes to be used of a written line. In two 
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Eduramque pirmn et spinös iam pruna ferentis 145 
lamque ministrantem platanum potantibus umbras. 
Verum baec ipse equidem spatiis exclusus iniquis 
Praetereo atque aliis post me memoranda relinquo. 

Nunc age, natnras apibus quas luppiter ipse 

Addidit expediam, pro qua mercede, canoros 150 

of its senses at any rate it answers to far as can be judged from a quotation 

ortxoC' in Martyn's note, with greater sucoess, 

145.] ' Edurus/ a strengthening of ' da- though Heyne, after mentioning Colamella 

ms/ as *egelidu8,' A. 8. 610, of * gelidus.' with apparent respect, says, '' Nam Rapini 

* Spinös :' whether the * spinös' is the hac de re insipidum opos in hnnc censum 

thom, or, as Martyn takes it, the plum-tree, non venit." (Mr. Hallam, Literatare of 

and if the former, whether the ' prana' are Europe, voL 3, pp. 481, 482, jadges very 

sloes, or plums engrafted on it, seem to be favourably of Rapin's work.) Plmy (14, 

doabtfdl points. prooem.) intimates that the real reason why 

146.] So Ot. (M. 10. 95) calls the plane- Virgil did not write on flowers was the ham- 

tree * genialis.' bleness of the subject ; bat this seems a 

147*1 ' Ezcludi tempore (temporibus)* mere arbitrary guess. It is at least as 

is quoted by Forcell. irom Cic. 2 Verr. likely that he thought a rural poem ooold 

3. 56, Caes. B. G. 7* H? in the sense of not be extended beyond fear books withoat 

being prevented by time (or, as we should weariness to himself and his readers, that 

say, by shortness of time) from doing this he reooUed from the difficolty of minate 

or that. In the same way Virgil here com- botanical description. A model he might 

plains of being cut off by the narrowness apparently have foand in Nicander : eee 

of his limits from dilating or expatiating. Introdactory Essay. 

' Spatio iniquo' occars A. 5. 203 of sailing, 149—169.] ' The natare and habits of 

so that we need not suppose the metaphor bees are aniqae — a priTÜege which they 

of the chariot race to be resumed, unless owe to their andent Services to Jupiter, 

the plaral be thought to make a difference. With them, and with them alone, the com- 

' Iniquus * here of injustice by defect, as in munity is every thing. Hence their division 

1. 164 of injustice by excess. of labour, Bome seeking food abroad, some 

148.] The reading here is not quite cer- at home making combs, some training the 

tain, some MSS. giving * post me memo- young, some storing honey, some keeping 

randa,' others ' post haec memoranda,' watch, some taking in burdens, some ez- 

others * post commemoranda,' which was pelling drones — all working to one end.' 

adopted by the older editors; others again, 149.] ' Nunc age :' a Lucretian formola 

among them Med., * post memoranda/ It of transition (e. g. 1. 265, 921). ' Natura :' 

seems probable that the first is right, as of the natural Constitution, as in Cic. ad 

'me' might easily slip out before * memo- Q. F. 2. 16, *'quos situs, quas naturas re- 

randa,' and those who had the imperfect rum et locorum," so that it is virtually 

text before them, such as that of Med., equivalent to 'indoles,' 'mores,' or ' in- 

would supply the missing word ' ex in- genium.' The plural is probably used be- 

genio.' The reference in Col. 10 praef. cause the word is meant to be taken dis- 

proves nothing, except that he read 'me- tributively, as in the passage just dted, 

moranda,' not ' com memoranda.' Serv. though from Cic. N. D. 2. .ö7f ** qaod his 

says that in ' aliis ' Virgil pointed to Gar- naturis relatus amplificatur sonos," it would 

gilius Martialis, who howeyer is quoted by seem that it might express natural quali- 

no earlier writer than Palladius, so that, as ties, as predicated of any one bee. ' Ipse :' 

Martyn remarks, he can hardly have been see on 1. 121. 

intended unless Virgil were prophet as well 150.] * Addidit' need mean no more 

as poet. The task was undertaken by Colu- than ' indidit ;' it seems however from the 

mella, who accordingly wrote the tenth book oontext to be used in our sense of ' add,' as 

of his De Re Rustica in verse, at the in- if the bees had not had their natare ori- 

stance, as he teils us, of his friend Silvinus ; ginally, but received it afterwards as wages. 

but though bis prose often runs into poetical So ''virus serpentibus addidit" (1. 129). 

phraseology, bis poetry is apt to be prosaic. ' Naturas ' is the object of ' expediam/ 

A later writer, the Jesuit Rapin, made a 'quas' being simply relative, not quad- 

dmilar attempt at greater length, and so interrogative, which accounts for the indica« 
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Cnretiun sonitns crepitantiaque aera secutaey 

Dictaeo caeli Begem pavere sub antro. 

Solae commimis natos, consortia tecta 

TJrbis habent, magnisque agitant sub legibus aeyum, 

Et patriam solae et certos novere penatis ; 155 

Yenturaeque biemis memores aestate laborem 

Experiuntur et in medium quaesita reponunt. 

Kamque aliae victu invigilant et foedere pacto 

Exercentur agris ; pars intra saepta domorum 

tive ' addidit/ On ' pro qua mercede/ for thinks they were so called when they did 

which in more simple writing we should have not diride the ^ho^itas' bat kept it in 

had * meroedem, propter qnod paverant,' or common. Keightley obsenres that Virgil 

something of the kind, Keightley well re- in bis anxiety to exalt the bees must have 

marks, " he makes the bees, like men, with forgotten the ants, which the ancients, 

whom all through he assimilates them, to though erroneously, thought no less ezam- 

labonr with a view to the reward, instead of ples of social prudence. See on 1. 186. 
the reward being a thing of which they had 154.] * Magnis/ omamental, like rüv 

no previons oonception, and which was givm fityaXwv Otan&v Soph. Ant. 797» ** mag- 

in oonsequence of their labonrs/' num fas nefasqne " Hör. Epod. 5. 87« 

151.] The story is told by Callimachus, 'They live ander the majesty of law.' 

Hymn to Zeos, y. 50, and is referred to " Agitare aevxmi,'' A. 10. 235. See on 2. 

by CoL 9. 2, who, in discassing the origin 527 above. 

of bees, says *'An, ut Eaemeros poeta 155.] 'Patriam' and 'penatis' are 

didt, crabronibos et sole genitas apes, ooapled 2. 514, acoording to the reading 

quas nymphae Phryzonides edacaverant, I have there adopted. ** Certi penates," 

moz Dictaeo speca Jovis ezstitisse natrices, A. 8. 39, like ** certa domos " A. 6. 672. 

easque pabala monere det sortitas, quibas Thas 'novere' is more than a mere syno- 

ipsae parvam edacaverant alamnam." As nym of ' haboere,' apparently induding 

in the nezt sentenoe he talks of YirgU's both the reoognition of the prindple of 

allasion to tiie story, it seems possible that patriotism and domestic life, and familiarity 

the words 'pabala manore dei sortitas' with the things themselves. 
may be foanded on a misanderstanding of 156.] ' Hiemis memores,' A. 4. 403. 
the present passage ; bat the loss of Eue- 157.] ' In mediam :' apparently with 

meros' work will not allow as to speak ' quaesita,' as 1. 127 woald seem to show, 

with certainty. For the ' Curetam sonitas' though it might also be constracted with 

see Lacr. 2. 629 folL, who gives a di£ferent, ' reponunt.' 

bat not inconsistent account of the sound, 158.] So Aristot. H. A. 9. 40, digprivTa% 

as intended to drown the cries of the Infant dk rä ipya . . . rat a\ fiiv ri;pca kpyäiovrai, 

Jupiter. So Hygin. Fab. 132. For the ai Sk rl fikXit a\ ^ sptdaKtiv Kai ai fikv 

effect on the bees, see v. 64 above. The TcXärrovat mripia, at dk ^Sutp ^kpovtriv 

Office of feeding Jupiter was by others de roig KVTTdpov^ Kai fiiyvvovtri r^ 

attribated to doves, which carried him am- /icXcn, ai d' iv ipyov ipxovrai, The 

Inrosia, and were as a reward tumed into division of labour is of oourse a clear proof 

Stars, the Pleiades. See Od. 12. 63, and of a common purpose, oonsdously or un- 

the commentators there. oonsdously realized. So ' foedere pacto.' 

153.] The referenoe is to a Community " Yenatu invigilant," A. 9. 602. 
of chlldren, like that desired by Plato in 159.] ' Exercentur agris,' like " exer- 

hiB Repablio, to which Serv. appositely centur equis," A. 7* 163, except that the 

lefers. This is acoounted for by the hct ablative here seems to be local. ' Saepta 

that the ordinary bees are not parents, as domorum,' like "tuta domorum," A. 11. 

will be Seen below. Wagn. restores the 882. So perhaps " tecta domorum," A. 8. 

form ' natos' for ' gnatos' from Med. a m. 98., 12. 132. See Madv. § 284, obs. 5, who 

secandVat. 'Consortia tecta urbis' seems rightly observes that the neuter in such 

to mean dwellings united into a dty, the expressions is sometimes used partitively, 

latter being the emphatic word. Techni- sometimes denotes the quality, if indeed it 

cally ' conaors' means a oo-heir (Festus s. is not better to say generally that the 

TT. ' disertJoneB,' ' aors '), though Mr. Long shades of meaning are nearly as various as 
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Narcissi lacrimam et lentum de cortice glaten 160 

Prima favis ponunt fundamina, deinde tenacis 

Suspendunt ceras ; aliae spem gentis adultos 

Educunt fetiifl ; aliae purissima mella 

Stipant et liquido distendunt nectare cellas. 

Sunt, quibiifl ad portas cecidit custodia sorti, 165 

Inque vicem speculantur aquas et nubila caeli, 

Aut onera accipiunt yenientani, aut agmine &cto 

Ignavum fticoB pecus a praes^ibus arcent. 

Fcr^'et ofUB, redolentque thymo fragrantia mella. 



in the other uset of the genitive after a observed. If Vtrgfl has anj dUtiiict meaa- 

•abstantive. ing, he maj* probably intend that the sentrj- 

160.] See on t. 39. ' Lacrimam' is work fiills by lot to the daas, hat is taken 

med like iaxpvov in Aristot., there qooted, in turn by the individuala (in Tioem). 

of that wbich exudes from ilowen, as in There may however be a distinction in- 

Pliny II. 6., 21. 5., 23 prooem., of the tended between the ' cnstodes,' who watch 

ezudations of trees, lilies, and vines. Pliny against enemies (sodi as thoee mentimied 

L c. and Theophr. Caos. PI. 1. 4 (referred tv. 13 folL), and the ' specidatores/ who 

to by Keightley) asaert that lilies are pro- look out for showen, perfaaps flying abroad 

pagated by these tears. There may be for the purpoee. 

also a reference, as Senr. and Gerda think, 166.] See t. 191. The bees always oon- 

to the fate of the mjrthological Narcissos. trive to avoid rain, scarody any of them 

Martyn compares Milton's ** daffodillies being OTer caoght in a shower, imless from 

fill their cups wlth tears/' where however aome arddental disablement (Lond. Eac). 

the tears, if not a mere development of the 'Aquas' with *caeli/ like ''aqnae cae- 

image of the cup, may refer to rain or dew. lestis," Hör. 3 Od. 10. 19, 2 £p. l. 135. 

161.] * Fundamen' is a variety for Aristot. L c says irpoytvwTKown 9k Kai 

' fundamentum,' like 'augmen' for 'aug- x^i/ib>i/a rat i;^»^ al /liXirrai. 
mentum,' &c. It is twice used by Ovid. 167] Virgil may mean, as Keightley 

162.] ' Suspendunt :' " This term is pro- thinks, that the sentinels have also the 

perly used ; for bees commence their work in charge of receiving the burdens and driving 

the top of the hive" (Sheridan). The latter away the drones; but this looks too Uke 

part of this line, the two which follow, and refining. 'Aut . . . aut' doubtless belongs 

vv. 167 — 169, are repeated with two or grammatically to 'sunt qui,' inferred from 

three slight clianges A. 1. 431 foll. ' sunt quibus;' but the most natural sense 

163.] 'Educunt,' lead out, teach to fly, is, that whiie some are keeping watch, 

to gather honey, &c. It can hardly be, others are receivingi others again ez- 

as Heyne understands it, to lead out pelHng. 

swarms (Keightley). Servius ezplains it 168.] ' Ignavum pecus,' like " mutnm 
" educendo adultos faciunt," which would et turpe pecus " Hör. 1 S. 3. 100, " Ser- 
be quite possible in itself; but the context vum pecus" 1 Ep. 19. 19, possibly sug- 
seems to point to some Single act rather gested here, like ' praesepibus,' by the 
than to a long continued process. subject of the preceding book. The drones 

1(;4.] The honey is callcd ' nectar,' like are not expelled, but massacred after the 

the sweet wine E. 5. 71* swarms have left the hive. Varro however 

165.] 'Sorti' is probably the archaic (3. 16) and Col. (9. 15) agree with Virgil; 

form of the ablative, like ' parti,' 'ruri,' and Aelian (1. 10) says that the drone is 

&c., as "sorti evenisset" is quoted from first chastised gently for stealing honey, 

Livy 29. 20, "sorti victus" from Plaut, and afterwards, on repetition of the offence. 

Gas. 2. 7* 6. Otherwise, as Heyne re- put to death. With the order of the words 

marks, it might very well be the dative, in the line comp. v. 246 below, and £. 

* as their charge.' Cerda finds fault with 3. 3. 

the Word, which of course cannot strictly be 169.] This sums up the description, 

applied to the bees, alleging that the directing the attention frt>m the various 

Roman sentinels were not appointed by parts to the whole effect. So at the condu- 

lot, but succeeded by rotation ; but Emm. sion of the similar description of the ants, A^ 

8^W8 in reply that both principles were 4. 407/'opereomnis8emitafervet." With 
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Ac veluti lentis Cyclopes fulmina massis 170 

Cum properant, alii taurinis foUibus auras 

Accipiimt redduntque, alii stridentia tinguunt 

Aera lacu ; gemit inpositis incudibus Aetna ; 

Uli inter sese magna vi bracchia tollunt 

In numerum, versantque tenaci foreipe ferrum : 175 

N on aliter, si parva licet conponere magnis, 

Cecropias innatus apes amor nrguet habendi, 

' redolent . . . mella/ we may compare the cluding both metal and slag. " Stringere 

conduding dause of other descriptions, e. g. venas Ferventis massae crudo de pulvere 

the similes A. 7. 4C6, 590, 701, where a iussit/' Pers. 2. 68. The thunderbolts here 

&ct of sight or hearing, as here of smell, is seem to be formed of iron or some other 

singled out and briefly spedfied as indicative metal, not, as in A. 8. 426 foll., which 

of the general result. For * ferret/ Philarg. should be compared, of less ponderable 

read ' fervit.' materials. 

170 — 1 96.] * like the Cydopes in Aetna, 171«] * Properant : ' becanse nnremitting 

some blowing the bellows, some tempering industry is part of the point of the com- 

the metal, eadi bee is zealous in bis own parison. We may suppose the Cydopes to 

work ; the old stay at home, bnilding np be labouring to meet a sndden demand from 

the combs, the younger fly abroad, gather Jupiter. Tim rest of the line and the four 

honey all day, and retum laden at night : that foUow are repeated almost verbally A. 

all rise together to work : all retum toge- 8. 449 foll., where the Cydopes set them- 

ther, and sleep simultaneoualy. In stormy selves to making armour for Aeneas with 

weather they do not fly as usual,but remain unusual speed, dividing the labour. ** Con- 

aboot the hive or try short flights, ballasting dusas hirdnis follibus auras,''Hor. 1 S. 4. 19. 

themsdves with little pebbles.' 172.] Perhaps from Od. 9. 391, (üq d' '6t' 

)70.] This simile is defended against the dvi^p \aXK€vs irkXtKvv ftiyav i^k (TKsirapvov 

(Aiarge of exaggeration by Pope (Postscript EiV ^daTi \l^vxp*f ßätcry fitydXa iaxovra. 

to Odyssey) on the ground that the sense Forb. refers to Lucr. 6. 148, where the 

of disproportion is moral as well as intellec- phenomenon is described. 

toal, and so is applicable only to the in- 173.] It seems better to understand 

flated yanity of rational beings, not to ^lacus' of a trough standing by for the 

irrational animals, which cannot be made purpose than to suppose it with Heyne to be 

objects of oensure ; by Heyne, with the used poetically for * aqua,' like ' fons.' See 

remark that the point of the simile lies in Forcell., who shows that it was used not only 

the work done, and that the bees are in the vineyard but in the oliveyard. But 

intended to gain by the juxta-position. Nei- Ameis may be right in giving it its ordinary 

ther criticism appears satisfactory : the first sense, as if nothing smaller than a lake or 

seems to assame, what is certainly not the pool would suit such gigantio Operations, 

case, that in order to condemn the poet we * Inpositis ' is explained by Voss, placed on 

must feel a personal resentment against the the block, aKfiSÖtroVf but it is far better 

objects whidi be exaggerates, as being and simpler to suppose VirgU merely to mean 

' partidpes criminis :' the latter ignores the that the mountain groans beneath the 

fuBt that it is the comparison of bees to weight of the anvils. For ' Aetna ' Vat. and 

Cydopes imder any drcamstances that is several MSS. give ' antrum,' seemingly 

objected to, because the sense of what they from A. 8. 451. 

have in common is bome down and over- 174.] The description seems to be from 

whdmed by the aenae of their utter difFer- Callim., Hymn to Artemis, w. 5.9 — 61, 

enoe. It is tme that the similarity of bees where the Cyclopes are represented aiStipov 

and men is a thought which, judidously or 'AfißoXadic reTvirovree. ' The appropriate- 

injudidoiisly, is msäe to run throughout the ness of the rhythm need hardly be adverted 

poem ; but the step from human labour to to. 

the gigantic exertions of demigods is a con- 176*] Comp. E. 1. 23. 

liderBble wie, and is only to be excused by 177-] * Non aliter urguet,' acts similarly 

sapposiDg, as has been already intimated as a Stimulus, i. e. makes them work as 

on ▼. 869 that VirgU here and elsewhere hard. * Cecropias ' is a literary epithet, 

is more or less oonsdously mock-heroic. but it is applied intentionally, to invest the 

' M9ßBik '• sec^ms to be the lump of ore, in- bees with the dignity of the old mythical 

Y 
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Miincre quamque suo. Grandaevis oppida curae. 

Et raimirc favos, et daedala fingere tecta. 

At fcssac multa refenmt se nocte minores, 180 

Crura thjTno plenae ; pasctmtnr et arbuta passim 

Et glaucas salices casiamque crocumque rubentem 

Et pinguem tiliam et ferrugineos hyacinthoB. 

Omnibus ima quies opermn, labor omnibns imns : 

Mane rumit portis ; nusqnam mora ; rursus easdean 185 

Vesper ubi e pastu tandem decedere campis 

Admonuit, tmn tecta petimt, tmn corpora ciirant ; 

Fit sonitus, mussantque oras et limina circum. 

Post, ubi iam thalamis se conposuere, siletur 

and historical associations of one of the 182.] * Salices,' E. 1. 55. ' Casiain/ 2. 

Chief honey-making countries, the reference 213. * Crocum/ called 'mb^item' here, 

being to Hymettus, and so to show that the ypv<ravy^c by Soph. Oed. C. 686, refenred 

oomparison, for which an apology bas just to by Gerda. The three divisioos of the 

been made, is not altogetber extravagant, style, Martyn remarks, are of tbe ookHir of 

'Amor habendi' again exalts the bees by fire. Col. (9.4) directs it tobeplantednear 

attributing to them a human passion, the hive to colour and soent the hon^. 

though one which is more generally blamed ]83.] * Tiliam,' v. 141, here called * pin- 

than praised (A. 8. 327)' guem ' firom the glutoti on ita leaves. 

178.] * Munere suo * seems to be a * Ferrugineos,' note on 1. 467. 

modal abl, belonging not so much to any 184.] Some MSS. oonnect * opermn' 

thing expressed in the sentence as to the with ' labor,' but 2. 155, A. 1. 455, wbore 

notiou of working implied in ' non aliter the combination occnrs, are, as Forb.'re- 

urguet.' ' Grandaevis :' the same division is marks, not in point. '* Mors ktbomm ac 

DOticed by Aristot. 1. c. rCitv dk /itXtrrtJv miseriarum quies est," Cic. 4 Cat. 4. 

a\ fi^v 'irptaßvTfpai Ta stow kpydl^ovTai, 185.] ' Ruunt portis ' again recalls mili- 

Kai Saoilai liai diä rb iiata fiiviiv, a'i ik tary associations. Jacobs comp. Livy 27* 41, 

viai i^tüOtv <pkpovaif Kai tial Xeiortpai. " cquites peditesque certatim portis ruere." 

There is also a reference, as Serv. remarks, 186.] ' £ pastu decedere,' 1. 381. 

to the custom of setting the cid men to man 1 87*] ' Corpora curant,' r^ferring to the 

the walls while the young go out and fight. evening refreshment, A. 3. 511, Hör. 2 S. 

179.] * Munire ' for ' fabricari,' to keep 2. 80 ; *• curare corpora dbo somnoque," 

up the image of a town. This seems simpler Livy 3. 2. Serv. observes that as applied 

than to suppose the reference to be to the to men it includes bathing as well as eating ; 

fendng of the hive, or to the closing of as applied to bees, only the latter. 

the cells with wax so as to preserve the 188.] ' Musso,' tbe frequentative of 

winter-stores. For * fingere ' one MS. has ' mutio,' a verb formed (rom the sound, like 

'figere:' see on v. 57. The epithet ' dae« the Greek fiv^oi, is here applied to the 

dala ' is well known to the readers of Lucr. humming of bees, as in A. ll. 454 to tbe 

180.] 'Multa nocte' must mean when murmuring of the old men of Latium. In 

the night is far advanced, an inappropriate A. 11. 345., 12.657, 718, it has the 

expression here, as the bees, like all other notion of hesitation, the implied contrast 

animals, hasten home before it is dark. being with articulate utteranoe, and as such 

Keightley. Stat. Ach. 1 . 555, quoted by it takes in the former passage an Infinitive, 

Gerda, expresses himself more accurately, in the two latter a subjoined clause. * Oras ' 

** quales iam nocte propinqua E pastu re- of the entrances : see on v. 38. — Aristot. 1. 

feruntur apes ;"and soYirgil himself v. 186. c. adds a circumstance to Virgü's descrip- 

181.] ' Plenus ' has here rather the force tion : i\9ov<Tai TraXiv ßopvßovtri rb irpü' 

of repletus,' as Keightley remarks, com par- ToVf xarä fitKpbv d* ^ttov, %üf^ av fiia 

ingHor. 1 Ep.20.8.,2. 1. 100. 'Pascuntur,' irtpiTctrofiivri ßofxßitay, tSawip ariitai- 

3. 314. ' Pascuntur ' in order of time would vovca KaOfvddV eZr' i^aTrivrit otvTrüaiv. 

precede 'referunt.' The sense is merely 189.] 'Thalamis:' Jacobs comp. Anti- 

that the old bees stay j^t home, the young phil. Ep.29,/i(A«r(r(tff avroiraycccOaXa/tai: 

gather honey abroad, Nidas Ep, 7, riypon-ayi^c ödXa/ioff. 
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In noctem, fessosque sopor suus ocoupat artos. 190 

Nee vero a stabulis pluvia inpendente recedunt 

Longius, aut credunt caelo adventantibus Euris ; 

Sed circiun tutae sub moenibus urbis aquantur, 

ExcursTisque brevis temptant, et saepe lapülos, 

Ut cymbae instabiles fluctu iactante sabnrram, 195 

Tollunt, bis sese per inania nubila Kbrant. 

ninm adeo placuisse apibns mirabere morem, 

Quod neqne concubitu indulgent, nee eorpora segnes 

In Venerem solvnnt, aut fetus nixibns edunt ; 

Verum ipsae e foliis natos et suavibus herbis 200 

Ore legunt, ipsae regem parvosque Quirites 

Suffieiunt, aulasque et eerea regna refingunt. 

190.] * Sopor saus * is probably to be 197 — 209.] * Bees do not generale like 

ezplained like * vere suo/ v. 22, ' the sleep other animals, but find tbeir young among 

they love/ ' kindly sleep/ the chord being the flowers. Tbeir ardottr in their honey- 

88 it were strack by the epithet ' fessos/ getting work is such, that they often expose 

thongh it is conceivable that ' suus ' may Üiemselyes to accidental death while engaged 

have a distributive force, as if it had been in it. In any case they are short-lived, 

* cnique saus.' With the former interpreta- seven years being thdr limit, yet the race 
tion Forb. well comp. Ov. M. 6. 489, ever goes on.' 

" pladdo dantnr sua oorpora somno/' where 197>] This or a similar opinion on a very 

ihe relstion is reversed. vezed question was held by others of the 

191.] 'Nee Tero' seems to mark a ancients : see Aristot. H. A. 5. 21, Pliny 

transition, as in 2. 109, there being no 11. 16. 'Adeo' apparently emphasizes 

particular oonnezion of this and the follow- ' illam :' see on E. 4. 11. 

ing notioes of the habits of bees with the 198.] 'Quod neque' is restored by 

preeeding description, or with each other. Wagn. firom Rom. and other MSS. for 

* StabaUs,' t. 14. Aratus (Diosem. 296) ' Quod nee,' as more in accordance with 
mentkms the hidisposition of bees to fiy Virgil's usual practice in the latter part of 
&r among the signs of rain. the first foot of a hezameter, the only un- 

192.] 'Credere' is understood by Serv. doubted instance on the other side being 

and Keightley, as if it were * se credere ' A. 5. 783, " Quam nee longa dies, pietas nee 

like " ausus se credere caelo," A. 6. 15 ; mitigat ulla," where, as he thinks, the slow- 

'' dubio se credere caelo," Quinct. Ded. 13. ness of Üie measure suits the feeling of the 

17 ; bot it is simpler to understand it in the passage. 

or^nary way, of trusting to the aspect of 199.] For ' nizibus ' Med., Rom., and 

the sky, Hke'' caelo et pelagooonfisesereno," others give 'nexibus,' but Wagn. rightly 

A. 6. 870. observes that Virgil is speaking in this 

193.] ' Circum,' round the hive, explained clause of the female alone. We shall find 

by * sab moenibus urbis.' Some MSS. of a similar variety in A. 1. 448. 
Brisciftn 8. 79 read ' pro moenibus,' but *sub' 200.] ' Ipsae,' without the male. ' Sua- 

18 giren from others by Keil, and is supported vibus,' the plants firom which they gather 

by Non. s. t. ' aquari,' an older authority. honey. Aristot. (1. c.) says that of those 

194.] The fact of bees ballasting them- who held this opinion some said the young 

sdves with stones is mentioned by Aristot. bees were found in the cerintha, some on 

H. A. 9. 40, and other andent writers. reeds, some on olive-blossoms. 

196.1 The spondee «tollunt,' followed 201.] 'Quirites' is a step further than 

by s pause, ezpresses the diffioulty of rising the poet has yet taken, investing the com- 

into the air so ballasted, as Wagn. remarks. monwealth of bees not merely with the 

* loania ' is an ordinary epithet, used here dignity of men, but with the glories of the 
to aoeoant for the need of ballast. Voss Roman people. Seneca (Thyest. 396) makes 
well oompa!res<'nubes et inania captet," Hör. bis chorus of Argives speak of a country 
A. P. 230, though he erroneously under- life as " nullis nota Quiritibus." 

slHids ihe epithet here to mean raiia^ss ^02.] ' Suffidunt,' 3. 65. ' Refigunt ' is 
doods. thereaiding of Med. i^id other MSS., bat 

¥ 2 
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Saepc etiam duris errando in cotibos alas 
AttriverCy ultroqiie animam sub £aaoe dedeie : 
Tantus amor florum et generandi gloria mellis. 
Ergo ipsas quamvia angusti tenninus aeyi 
Excipiat ; ncque enim plus septuma dncitur aestas 
At genuB inmortale manet, multofique per annos 



205 



'refinipint' has considenble support, and 
ieems intriiuicaily the better word, tbongh 
Forfo. gives only one otber inatanoe of iU 
ose, from Apulcius. The preparation of 
new cells or renewal of the oU ones aeems to 
be mentioned as a natural pendant to the 
renoTation of the raoe, so that the prooess 
whidi brings about the latter is aaaocia t ed 
with the frirmer also. 

20:i— 205.] Sir Daniel Molynenx sug- 
gested U) Martyn that these three lines onght 
to follow V. 196, and Schrader, Heyne, 
Forb., and Keighttey inctine to agree with 
him. Wagn. thinks they did not belong to 
the original dranght, bat were written after- 
wards — a theory which he applies to other 
passages in the Georgica; There is certainly 
great apparent awkwardness in the pre- 
lent pasaage as it atanda ; but either of the 
two hypotheaea would be very hazardous. 
Wagn/a other inatanoea appear to break 
down, the only casea made out as probable 
being such as 2. 171 foU., 3. 32, where the 
insertion, if it be an insertion, is not an ex- 
crescence on the poem, but carefiilly ren- 
dered homogencous with it : while it may 
be doubted whether there is any other in- 
atance in Virgil, the general integrity of 
whoso text is quite beyond suspicion, where 
it can be ahown to be really likely that 
lines have been transposed. Perhaps we 
are wrong in aeeking for any close con- 
ncxion in a context like this, where, as has 
been remarked on v. 191 , the various notices 
of the habits of bces seem to be rather 
isolated from each other. If it is necessary 
to discover a link, it may be suggested that 
the mention of the constant succession 
reminded Virgil of the accidents which carry 
off becs before their time, in themselves a 
proof of the energy of the race, and that 
thence he was led to observe that in apite 
of the frequency of such accidents and the 
scanty lives enjoyed by individuals in any 
casc, the line was inextinguishable. Bryce 
supposes the connexion to be, that though 
they have not the ordinary inducement to 
provide for their young, they still work in- 
defatigably, risking and even sacrificing 
their livos, a thing only to be explained by 
their love of their occupation. But Virgil 
cvidently supposes them to rear their young, 
whether they geaerate them or uo; and 



moreoTer the interpreCation is con fca a cd ly 
open to the objecCkm tliafc it Miiipoaea n. 
206 folL to be anoonnected with what pra- 
oedes. * Errando:' so Chapman's Hoomt, 
II. 2.401 : "thidcasswarmsof flies TfaroBg 
theo to aheep<430te8, when emeh wmwrm Ik 
erring wing applies To milk dew'd on tfae 
mflkmaid'a puls." 

204.] * UUro' 18 explained by WagiLti 
= * inanper ' or ' adeo/ s senae eaaily re- 
concilabÜe with its etymologj, and ap- 
plicable to its ose d a ew be r e - Bot it may 
be doubted whether it is not rather to be 
understood here, as in E. 8. 52, and musj 
other passagea in Virgil, ' grataitonsly,' *of 
their mwn accord/ which is as readilj oon- 
nected with the derivation from ' vlter/ tiie 
action betng beyond what was expeded. 
The death of the bees may be oonsidaed 
aa gratnitona, or what is the same tiung, 
generona, bdng enconntered in the piib& 
senrice. (So alao Ameis.) The death is 
doubtless meant to be the resnlt of the in- 
jury to the wings, so that ' sab fasee ' may 
express not only the effect of the load in 
helping to destroy life, but the ctmatancy 
of the sufferer in refasing to part with hä 
bürden. *Fasce,' 3. 347> 'Animam de- 
dere :' * vitam dare ' occura A. 9. 704, ' edere 
animam' Cic. Pro Sest. 38. 

205.] Comp. 2. 301., 3. 112. 

206.] * Ergo ' seemingly calls back tiie 
mind to the main thonght of the preoeding 
context, the propagation of the race ä 
bees. See instances of a similar use of tiie 
Word in Hand, Turs. 2. 462, 463. ' Ipeaa' 
distinguished from ' genas.' A former read- 
ing ' angustus ' has httle or no aathority. 

207>] ' Excipiat * is explained by Heyne^ 
probably enough, after the analogy of Ac- 
ßiiv and Xax^iv used of fortune as be&ll- 
ing a person, the force of the pr^positiMi 
being that the fortune in questaon auooeeds 
to some supposed previous state; bot it 
may have a distinct reference to the^term of 
their life aa receiving them at their birth, a 
sense illustrated in note on 2. 345. In A. 
3. 31 7> 318, to which Heyne refers, the 
succession is not implied, bat expressed 
in the words " deiectam coniuge tanto." 
Aristot. (H. A. 5. 22) gives siz or seven 
years as the ordinary limit of their life, 
Djqe or ten as the ^i^treme, 'Pias 00p- 
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Stat Fortuna domus^ et avi. numerantur avorum. 

Praeterea regem non sie Aegjrptos et ingens 210 

Lydia, nee popuK Parthorum aut Medus Hydaspes 

Observant. Rege incolumi mens omnibus \ma est ; 

Amisso rupere fidem, constructaque mella 

Diripuere ipsae et cratis solvere favonun. 

nie operum eusfos, illum admirantur, et omnes 215 

tuma :' it seems doubtful whether the omis- Georgics. * Ingens Lydia ' is doubtless 

sion of the comparative particle, which is as meant to recall the fuyäKri dpx^ of Croe- 

oommon in Greek as in Latin, is an abbre- sus, as the epithet, inapplicable to a later 

viation arising from oonstant coUoquial ose, period, might be sufficient to show. 

or a relic of a time when comparison may 212.] The Parthians kissed the ground 

have been expressed by simple juztaposi- when approaching their king. Gerda refers 

tion. This latter view may seem to have to Martial 10. 72. 5, ** Ad Parthos procul 

Bome probability, if we consider what is the ite pileatos, Et turpes humilesque sup- 

meaning of the various forms by which plicesque Pictorum sola basiate regum/' 

comparison is expressed in some of the best where the whole epigram illustrates the 

knowQ langnages. ' Qaam ' means in such antipathy to despotism as oriental and un- 

a way as — * minor est quam tu/ he is less Roman. ' Medus Hydaspes * is another 

▼iewed in referenoe to yoo, judged by your geographica! inaccuracy, voluntary or in- 

fltandard. So 'als/ 'wie/ in German, oi^ volantary, on Virgil's part (see on E. 1. 

in such phrases as fj&aaov üq ifioi yXvKv. 63, 66., 2. 24), as it is evidenüy the word 

Oor * than,' as Latham says, is * then ' — ' Medus ' which gives the point, suggest- 

' he is less, then you/ With ^ the Solution ing the assodations of Persian royalty, 

would seem to be ' he is less, viewed as an so that even if it could be shown, as has 

alternative to you.' The genitive and ab- been attempted, that the river rises within 

lative are cases of reference. the limits of Persia, it would not make the 

209.] * Fortuna domus * was a favourite expression a proper one. With the substi- 

expression in the imperial period for the tution of the river for the nation Gerda 

destiny or star of the reigning family — a comp. Lucan 1.19, '*SubiugaiamSeres,iam 

notion wftich, as Heyne remärks, may Ulus- barbarus isset Araxes,'' where * Hydaspes ' 

träte Virgil's use of the words, though to is actually read by Bentley. Gomp. also 

sappose any connexion between the two 2. 225, 226, " Talern arat . . . Glanius.'' 

would be an anachronism. The word * For- 213.] Germanus sees in this line a direct 

tuna' was already in use to express the allusion to a Persian custom of allowing 

destiny of the Roman people ; and to this an Interregnum of eight days between the 

at any rate Vii^ may very well be sup- death of a king and the accession of bis 

posed to allude, as in A. 1. 464, *' quae For- successor, that the nation might taste the 

tana sit urbi;" 11. 345, "quid Fortuna evils of anarchy. Whatever may be thought 

feiat populL'' ' Stat Fortuna' may be für- of this, the language of Virgil may be illus- 

iher ülustrated by A. 3. 16, '' dum Fortuna trated by Aeschylus' description of the dis- 

loit;" 7-413, *'sed Fortuna fiiit," where the Solution of order impending on Xerxes' 

destinies of the dties Troy and Ardea are overthrow, Pers. 591 , Ovo' eri yXCiatra ßpo- 

respe&ävelj spoken of. * Avi numerantur rdiaiv *Ev ^vXoKaiQ' XkXvrai yäp Aaög 

avorum ' expresses retrospectively what is kXevOepa ßdteiVf *Qq iXvOri Zvyöv dXcac« 

expressed prospectively by * genus inmor- * Gonstructa ' seems to refer rather to the 

tale manet.' honey-combs than to the honey, the same 

210 — ^218.] 'Their Submission to their thing which is expressed immedüntely after- 

monarch is more than oriental. Social order wards by ' cratis favorum.* 

with them is bound up with his life : they 214.] * Gratis * from the resemblance of 

goard him, carry him, and die for him.' the holes in the comb to wicker-work, as 

21 1.] 'nie older Romans, like the Greeks Find. Pyth. 6. 54, quoted by Gerda, talks of 

(e. g. Aeschylus), draw their notions of fisXiüaäv rpi^rbv novov. There may per- 

absolnte monarchy from the eastem na* haps be a reference to Eastern armies, on 

tknia. The selection of ' Aegyptos * will the death of their leader, plundering their 

need no oomment to one who recoUects own camp, as Keightley suggests, dting 

tiiat the battle of Actium was fought about however no instance of the fact. 

the time that Virg^ was finishing the 215.] * Operum c^stos :* other writera 
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Circumstant fremita denao, stipantque fireqnentes. 
Et saepe attollunt humeiis» et corpora bello 
Obiectant pulchramque petunt per Yolnera mortem. 

His quidam signis atque haee exempla secuti 
Esse apibus partem divinae mentis et haustus 290 

Aetherios dixere ; deum namque ire per onmis 
Terrasque tractusque maris caelumque profimdnm. ; 
ninc pecudes, armenta, vires, genus omne ferarum, 
Quemque sibi tenuis nascentem arcessere yitas ; 
Seilicet huc reddi deinde ac resoluta referri 925 

Oixmia, nee morti esse loeum, sed viva yolare 
Sideris in nmnerum atque alto suceedere caelo. 

■peak of the qoeen bee •■ regulatmg the roolu after a storm, at leart if we maj 

work of tbe othen. CenU cites Xen. [ffess the wofd * mak>r ' there, wlikii aeems 

Oec. 7. §§. 33 ft>ll., Aelian 5. II, and Pliny to discriminate it from tlie 'anima mnn^' 

11. 17. Comp, the description of Dido A. view, thongh he maj Tery well have con- 

1. 507, *' operumqxie laborem Partibus foonded the two there aa here. The htter 

aequabat iostis, aat sorte trahebat.'' The doctrine, which, aa Heyne aays, was ori- 

occupationa of the Carthagiuiana had been ginally Pythagorean, and was acoepted with 

compared to those of beea in a prerious pas- oUfferent modifications by the Platoniata 

sage, so tbat if Virgil had been aware of the and Stoics, is the same which Andiises is 

sex of the monarch, he would perhaps have . made to expoond A. 6. 724 fblL Here 

made it a point in the comparison. Virgil merely mentkms it, neither adqpting 

217.] Aiyirai li Kai (^ipiaBai ainhv nor disapproving. The nnion of the in- 

vnb Tov icfiovt orav irsTtaOai fi^ ivvrjrai, strumentäl or modal ablative 'bis signis' 

Aristot. U. A. 9. 40. This takes place, with the partidple * haec exempla secati * is 

aocording to other mstic writers, when the illustrated by Wund, from the union of tiie 

monarch is sick, aged, or tired. Gerda, abL abs. with the partidple, in anch sen- 

who refers to them, compares the custom tences as " Hannibid . • . obsidibns acoeptis, 

of the Roman soldiers taking up their et oommeatu usus . . . sequitur^" Livy 21. 

Commander on their shields and pro- 34, a usage, as he remarks, found in Greek 

Claim ing him emperor. * Bello ' with * ob- no less than in Latin, 

iectant.' 220.] ' Partem divinae mentis,' as Hör. 

218.] * Pulchram . . . mortem ' repeated 2 S. 2. 79, comp, by Gerda, calls the human 

A. 11. 6*47* ' Per' apparently signifies not soul *' divinae particulam aurae.'' This 

' by means of/ but, as we should say, Virgil goes on to express farther by saying 

through a shower of wonnds. that they breathe not merely common air, 

219 — 227.] 'These human qualities have but pure ether, which was supposed to be 

led some to think that bees are inspired by liquid flame, the essence of the hnman 

the " anima mundi," which runs through all soul, — ** purum . . Aetherium sensnm atque 

creation, animal life, when apparently ex- aurai' simplids ignem," A. 6. 746. 

tinguished, being really transferred to the 221.] Gerda comp. Arat. Phoen. 2, 

Stars.' fiiffrai ^k At6c väffat fihv äyviai, lläaat 

219.] Virgil seems to confuse, rather 6' ävOpiüirutv äyopai, finTTtj dk 9äXa<T<ra 

cbaracteristiodly, two classes of thinkers, Kai Xi^evcc, where however the divine 

those who from the special qualities of the spirit is said to permeate not so mnch all 

bees consider them to be spedally gifted parts of nature as all parts of the inhabited 

with divine wisdom, like Aristot. de Gener. globe. 

Anim. 3. 10 (quoted by Gerda), who says 222.] Repeated from E. 4. 51. 

of wasps and hornets oif yäp txovaiv ovSlu 223.] " Inde hominum pecudumque 

Oii»v, üanip t6 yh'OQ rwv fitXiTTiSv, and genus vitaeque volantum," A. 6. 728. 

those who belicve them in common with all 224.] * Tenuia vitas :' ** animos, quippe 

the rest of creation, animate and inanimate, aetberiae naturae " (Heyne), 

to be inspired by the ' anima mundi.' The 225.] * Sdlicet' seems to continue the 

former doctrine seems to be that which he explanation. 

rejects 1. 416, as applied to tbe rejoidn|^ of 227.] Tl^e commeQt^tors om scarcely be 
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Si quando sedem angustam servataque mella 
Thesaxiris relines, prius haustu sparsus aquaruin 
Ora foTe, fumosque manu praetende sequacis. 230 

Bis gravidos cogunt fetus, duo tempora messis, 

right in taking * sidos ' as a kind of noun of plicity of a practical precept, and is not 

multitade, so as to interpret ' sideris in irrelevant to the process of rifling the hive. 
numenim,' *joining the number of the 229.] ' RelinoMs the technical word for 

Stars/ * Numerus/ like dpiOfioCf seems to opening casks by undoing the pitch with 

be i^plicable to a single individual, de- which they were fastened. " Relevi dolia 

signating as it were his place as a unit, omnia, omnes serias/' Ter. Heaut. 3. 1. 

which is perhi^s its sense in A. 7* 211| 61. The removal of the honey from the 

** numerum divorum altaribus addit/' Thus oells is supposed to be an analogous pro- 

the meaning would be, ' each flies up into cess, on account of the sticky nature of the 

the place of a star/ the reference being wax and gluten (vv. 39 foll.). * Thesauris ' 

partly to the Pythagorean doctrine that with * servata/ 

each planet was animated by an individual 230.] Col. (9. 14) says that the person 

soul (Plato, Timaeus 38, E), partly to the who is to take the honey ought to have 

mythological belief that human beings and bathed, and to have abstained from any 

other animals were changed into constel- thing that would taint the breath. It is 

lations. But it would be simpler if we natural then with Wund, to take ' ora fove' 

coold accept one of the glosses of Philarg. of rinsing the mouth, the process being the 

"in numerum: id est,inmodum'' (another same as would take place in fomentation, 

gyrea ** sideris : pro siderum"), taking 'nu- though the object is diiferent. We have 

mems' to signify part or fiinction, a sense already had ' ora fovent' (2. 135) of cleans- 

whidi might be illustrated, if not esta- ing the breath, without any reference to 

blisbed, by the ezpression ' omnes numeri/ ablution, the force of the word there, as is 

so as to make Virgil mean no more than remarked in the note, being that of medical 

that the departed life ilew to heaven like a application ; while both are combined in 

Star or mefeeor. For * succedere ' the Rom. A. 12. 420, ** Fovit ea volnus lympha.'' 

has ' se condere,' of which Heyne thought Virgil, we may remember, has other uses 

the common reading might possibly be an of * foveo,' which may be characterized as 

Interpretation ; but the Variation is easily rather strained or indefinite (e. g. 3. 420, 

acooonted for as a transcriber's error. and v. 43 above), and a certain circumlocu- 

228 — 260.] * When you want to take tion is natural in a poet speaking of a 

the honey, disarm the bees, which will somewhat undignified action. * Sparsus,' 

otherwise be violent and dangerous, by which has occasioned some difficulty, has 

personal deanliness and the application of doubtless a quasi-middle force, while its 

smoke to the hive. There are two times application is limited by * ora ' and ' haustu.' 

for thisy in spring and in autumn. If you The mouth of course would be sprinkled in 

wish to spare them, at all events fiimigate squirting out the water or in taking the 

the hive that you may remove the useless mouthful. The old reading before Heins. 

oombsy and so preserve them from vermin, was ' haustus . . . ore.' * Haustu . . . ora ' 

Taking the honey will stimulate them to is supported by a sufficient number of good 

repair the loss.' MSS., though they do not invariably concur 

228.] It is difficult to decide between in both words. Med. a m. p. has * astu . . . 

'■angustam/ the reading of Rom. and ore fave,' which last words are recognized 

others, and * angustam,' which is supported as a variant by Serv., and have been 

by Serv. and Med. The latter is to a oer- adopted by Brunck, as if the poet had 

tain extent confirmed by ' thesauris,' though meant to luvest his precept with a ritual 

scaroely, as has been thought, by the latter air. Other interpretations and readings 

part of the sentenoe, where there would be have been suggested ; but as the view given 

DO relevancy between the grandeur of the above appears satisfactory, they need not 

abode of the bees and the means reoom« be mentioned. * Fumos :' the smoke seems 

mended for storming it. If it be adopted, to have been intended not to stupify the 

a mock-herolc contrast must be supposed bees, but to drive them away, as appears 

between the assumed importance of the from Col. 9. 15 and other writers on the 

bees and the easiness of their capture, like subject, as well as from Vu^l's own simile 

that in vv. 86, 87. But on the whole A. 12. 587. This gives force to *se- 

Wagn. and Forb. seem right in preferring quacis.' 
'angnstim,' whi«^ swts best with thQ sun- 231.] This and the four following lines 
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Tavgete sinml os terris ostendit honestum 

Pilus et Oceani sEpretos pede reppulit amnisy 

Aut eadem sidus fugiens ubi Piscis aquosi 

Tristior hibemaa caelo descendit in undas. 235 

Illis im modum supra est, laesaeque venenum 

Morsibiis inspirant, et spicula caeca relinquunt 

Adfixac venis, animasque in Yolnere ponunt. 

are thrown in •■ it were parentheticallj, comp, by Barm., " pedibos trihne lepoha 

but that u DO reason for changing tbe Ardaus m nubes abiit." With * spratoB,' 

arrangemcnt of the pasnge with Scluader which seems here to haTe a half physiol 

and Keightley, tbe fornier of whom wonld sense, like oar * sptim,' comp. Hör. 3 Od. 

place them after v. 23K, white the latter, 2. 24, ** Spemit humam fbgiente penoa." 

accepting this, wonld ako transpose ▼▼. 234.] Tbe reference ia to the moming 

239—247 andyr. 248—250. * Bis gravidos eetting of tbe Pleiadea, afaready mentiooed 

cognnt fetus' is rightly explained by Serv. 1. 221, where see note. The ' aiduB PSsds 

" gemina est fecunditas mellis," ' fetus ' aquosi' seems rightly explained by Wund, 

beiug used generally for produce of all and Voss, after Gerda and Catrou, not of 

sorts, and * gravidos' coupled with it as the star called the Southern FSah, a notion 

with 'fhigcs' (2. 143, 424), while * cogere ' which bas led sereral writers on the pas- 

is used of gathering and collecting, like sage into error and perplezity, nor, as 

* cogere oleam,' Cato 65, 66, of gatber. others have thought, of the Dolpbin, Scor- 

ing olives, with a further sense of squeezing pioo, or Hydra, but of the sodiacal sign 

the combs, as in v. 140. Virgil calls tbe «Pisoes' (comp. Ot.M. 10. 166, ''Pisdque 

gathering of the honey, the tecbnical term Aries sucoedit aquoao"), 'sidas Pisas' 

for which, * vindemiatio,' itself contains a bdng put generally for the winter, which 

metaphor, * messis :' as in 2. 410 he uses is just Coming on wben the neiades set, 

' metere ' of gathering the grapes. Aristot. thongh actually the sun does not entor 

(H. A. 9. 40) and other rustie writers agree Pisces tili the latter part of the winter. 

with Virgil in fixing two seasons for collect- With the expression * sidus Piscis' comp, 

ing tbe honey ; but Varro (3. IG) makes ** sub sidere Cancri," E. 10. 68. Tbis 

three, one at the rising of the Pleiades, rainy season the I^eiades are said to avoid 

a second just before the rising of Arcturus, by disappearing under the sea, ' tristior,' 

a third after the setting of the Pleiades, an epithet applied to bad weather (e. g. 

and so Didymus in Geop. lö. 5. v. I3d above), being meant also to incUcate 

232.] The heliacal rising of the Pleiades that they depart as it were disconcerted. 

is the one intended, supposed to be about 236.] He speaks of the danger in taking 

the beginning of May : see Geop. 1. c the honey from the anger of the bees. 

Wund, says it is now generally understood which is to be avoided by the precautions 

that the Pleiades are invisible from the end mentioned above. So in the simile above 

of April to the middle of June, a fact referred to from A. 12. 589, " Illae intus 

which he Supports by Hesiod, W. and D. trepidae rerum per cerea castra Discurmnt, 

385, where however Göttling, after Ideler, magnisque acuunt stridoribus iras." ' Mo- 

makes the forty days spoken of extend dum supra :' * praeter ' and ' extra modum ' 

from the second week in April, when they are also used. 

are said to set heliacaUy, to the third week 2370 ' Morsibus ' used improperly for 

in May, when they rise again. Tavgete, the stings. * Inspirant v^ienum' like "in- 

ohe of the Pleiades, Stands for the rest, and spires ignem," A. l. 692. 

is described as a nymph, as tbe Bull and 238.] * Adfixae venis ' is a poetical variety 

Dog are described as animals 1. 217* for * adfixa venis' (itself read by some 

' Os honestum,' like ** caput honestum," MSS.). Strictly spealdng, it is of oourse 

2. 392. * Os ostendit honestum,' like ** ex- not reconcilable with ' relinquunt,' unless 

tulit OS sacnun caelo," A. 8. 591, of the we understand the words to mean * having 

moming star. fastened themselves on the veins, they (se- 

233.] ' Plias' is the correct orthography, parate and) leave their stings there.' The 

supported by Med. and others, * Pleias ' expression is doubtless borrowed, as Heyne 

being a trisyllable. ' Oceani amnis :' Ho- remarks, from Lucr. 5. 1322, '* Morsibus 

mer's 'ÜKiavolo pSai, * Pede reppulit ' is adfixae validis atque unguibus uncis," 

the action of a person springing into the though the construction is different. ' In 

Air frt>m tbe ground, as ^n Ov. M. 4. 711; vulnera' is read by Rom. and othe# MSjS., 
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Sin duram metues hiemem parcesque futuro 

Contunsosque animos et res miserabere fractas : 240 
At siiflire thymo cerasque recidere inanis 
Qxiis dubitet P nam saepe favos ignotus adedit 
Stellio et lucifagis congesta cubilia blattis 
Immunisque sedens aliena ad pabiila facus ; 

id by Non. s. v. 'anima;' bat 'in vol- also have ' safferre.' * Thymo :' ftimigation 

3re * seems better, whether it be nnder- is prescribed by Varro 1. c. and Col. 9. 14, 

ood ' in the act of wounding/ or literally in conneidon witb precepts about cleansing 

n the wonnd/ a view confirmed by Sil. the hive. The latter recommends cow-dung, 

2. 386 (quoted by Gerda), ** Altemique whence Schrader very plausibly conjec- 

limas aaevo in inucrone relinquunt,'' tured ' fimo ' here : ' thymo * however 

here it is donbtless meant that the life, may stand, as Florentinus in Geop. 15. 

ke the blood, is left on the blade. 3 speaks of fumigation with thyme and 

239.] * Metuens * was restored by Heyne Kvkwpov as a means of attracting them back 

om Rom. and others ; bnt ' metues' is to the hhe. From the two former writers 

3tter, as there is no colonr for joining it wonld appear that fumigation is recom- 

parces ' and ' miserabere ' by * que . . . mended partly as a means of purification, 

le/ Prisdan, who Supports ' metues,' partly as grateful to the bees, not, as some 

rongly makes ' parces . . . miserabere ' the have thought, with a view to expelling or 

)odosis. Virgil means, * if your considera- destroying the vermin. 

on for them keeps you from taking the 242.] ' Dubitet :' with reference to the 

}ney, you need not hesitate about cutting besitation implied in vy. 239, 240, which, 

vaj the combs.' Virgil may aknost seem Virgil says, need not extend further. 

• have versified a passage in Varro 3. 16, 'Ignotus adedit,' iXaOt rp^yatv, Heyne, 

lough the apparently corrupt State of the With the foUowing enumeration comp. 1. 

zt makes it hard to speak with any con- 181 foU. 

lence, ** si fecunda sit alvus, ut ne plus 243.] * Stellio et,' the reading of most, if 

rtia pars ezimatur mellis, reliquum hie- not all MSS., was regarded by the early 

ationi relinquatur : si vero alvus non sit editors as a cretic foot, and restored as such 

rtilis, ubi quid ezimatur, ezemtio cum even by Heins., for the old tezt * stellio,' 

t maior (?), neque universam, neque which Heyne retained. The synizesis is of 

ilam (?) faoere oportet, ne defidant ani- course easily paralleled from such instances 

um. Favi qui eximuntur (non ezi- as 1. 482, ▼. 297 below. It is doubtfiil 

untur ?), si qua pars nihil habet, aut habet whether ' cubilia ' is to be taken with Wagn. 

quinatum, cultello praesecatur (*praese- as one of the subjects of 'adedit,' the 

tur ' or ' praesecator ' .')." This passage, lurking places of the moths being put for 

»mpared with similar precepts in the the moths themselves, as Forb. thinks, a 

her rustic writers, may show that Virgil bold ezpression, scarcely covered by Keight- 

»es not think of absolutely sparing the ley's reference to the use of 'nidus,' v. 17y 

)ney, but only of leaving a greater or less or ' congesta ' constructed as a verb, the 

>rtion. In that case, the pity ezpressed grammatical connexion being temporarily 

the next line may be for the injury intarupted and immediately retumed to in 

ready done by depriving them of a part the next line. ' Lucifuga ' or ' ludfugus ' 

' their störe ; in the other, and perhaps is an old word used as a term of reproach 

any view, it will be' for mischief not done by Lucil. 14. 3, " fuit ludfugus, nebulo." 

it only contemplated, this prospective pity ' Solifuga ' is mentioned by Solinus, c. 4, 

ting as a restraining power. ' Metues :' the as the name of an insect ; but the word is 

«-keeper fearing not for himself, but for probably an error of bis for ' solpuga ' or 

e bees: comp, note on 2.419. 'Parces 'salpuga.' Keightley thinks it dear from 

turo : ' * deal gently with their future.' Pliny 11. 28 that the ' bhitta' was the 

240.] With 'contunsos animos,' comp, black-beetle. 

iefidant animum,' Varro 1. c, and the 244.] ' Immunis ' is used similarly as a 

)rds of Didymus, Geop. lö. 5, ovTut yäp term of reproach, Plaut. Trin. 2. 2. 69, 

re äOvfifiaovffi, xai Tpo^ä iiovai : with " dvi immuni sdn quidcantari solet ?" of a 

es fractas,' 'trepidae rerum,' cited on dtizen who has no public spirit. The word 

236. is a Compound of the old adjective * munis ' 

241.] 'At' as in v. 208. *Aut' is (i. q. ' oflSdosus '), used by Plautus, Merc 

roneously read by Med. and Rom., which prol. 104, and Lucilius, and recognized by 
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Aut aspcr crabro inparibos se inmiBcait annis, 345 

Aut dirum, tiniady genus, aut invisa Minervae 

Laxos in foribus auspendit aranea casseB. 

Quo magis exhaustae fuerint, hoc acriua omnea 

Incumbent generis lapsi aarcire ruinaSy 

Gonplcbuntque foros et floribua horrea texeut. aso 

Si vero, quoniam casus apibus quoque nostros 
Vita tulit, tristi languebunt corpora morbo — 
Quod iam non dubiis poteris cognoecere signis : 
Gontinuo est aegris alius color ; horrida voltum 

Feftus aod Nonim. Henoe Pbnt. Trio. 1. 260.] * Fori ' pvobsblj ngnifiet & row ar 

1. 2 baa ' immane * or ' immoene fadnns ' rows of oells, this bebig tbe (HÜy pboB 

in the aense of * ingntum.' Tbe drones wbere it baa thia traaafenmd aenae, jiiit as 

hsTO not performed their ' munna ' of U- it is naed of a row or lowa of aeata in a 



boor, and so, aa Heaiod eipresaes it (W. tbeatre. In CoL 10. 92 it aeema to 

and D. 304), fiiXiaadmv KOftarov rpvxov» a narrow trendi or path in a gaiden, 

<rcy äipyoi 'EaOovric (comp. id. Tbeog. apparently from tbe reaemblaiioe to tiie 

608). Tbe langoage may be fiom Od. 1. *fori' of a sbip. * Floribna,* tbe poOfln: 

160, aXXorpcov ßiorov viiiroivov llovatv see on ▼. 38. *Texent' perfaapa is naed to 

(spoken of tbe soitora), aa Germ, remarks. recall tbe image of weaving aotul flowoi, 

* Sedens ad pabala,' like * sedere ad focnm,' tbongb of ooorae the meaning ia that tbcy 

* ad gubemacnla,' &c. So Enr. UeL 296, constmct theur ceUa with poUen. 

irpoc ifXova'tav TpairiZav XZova. 261 — 280.] * Tbe symptoma of aidm^ 

246.] * Armis ' ia not, aa seems to be among beea are cbioige of ooloiir aad 

generally thoogbt, the abl., bnt the dative, appearanoe, laeaitnde, imd a pecnliar bns- 

as appears from A. 10. 796., 11. 81ö, ring. Ita remedies are fiimigation with 

wbere tbe words * se inmiscuit armis ' galbanum, boney mixed with poonded galls 

occor again. * Inparibus * then refers to or dried rose leaves, wine boiled down, 

the arroy of the bees, which cannot cope raisins, thyme, oentaory, and the flower 

with a hörnet. ' Paribus armis ' is used A. called *' amellos *' boiled in wine.' 

6. 425 of eqoal weapons. 261.] The apodosis would naturally 

246.] See on ▼. 168. ' Tiniae ' are have begnn after y. 262, bat tbe daose 

coupled with * blattae ' again Hör. 2 S. 3. speaking of the easineas of prognosticatioii 

119. For * dirum * the early editors gave leads to an ennmeration of the Symptoms, 

' durum ' after some MSS. * Invisa Mi- which swells into an independent sentenoe, 

nenrae * refers to the legend of Arachne, so that Virgil has to give tbe real apodosis 

given Ov. M. 6. 1 foU. in a separate form, ▼. 264. ' Apibos 

247.] The early edirors read ' in foribus quoque :' there is perbaps a touch of 

laxos,' without authority. Virgil had pessimism here, as if diseases might be 

doubtless some metrical reason for the ezpected to be peculiar to humanity, ' mor- 

Order he has adopted ; but any attempt to taUbus aegris ;' perbaps also a oompliment 

discover it would probably be fanciful. to the bees, whose good fortune inother 

Senr. says that 'aranea' is properly the respects might have been aupposed to 

web, * araneus * the insect, and Nonius exempt them from casualties. 

notes VirgU's use of the word. 252.] * Vita :' regarded aa induding 

248.] These words, as Forb. remarks, men and bees alike. * Corpora' may be 

contain a precept, which the rustic writers nom. or acc. ; but the former is more like 

sanction, not to leave too much honey, lest Virgil's general usage, e. g. A. 4. 623. 

the bees ebould become idle. Gerda comp. 2ö3.] * Iam ' seems to point to the time 

a similar precept (Aristot. H. A. 9. 40), when the disease has made some progress, 

not to kill all the drones. and the Symptoms are consequently explidt 

249.] * incumbo ' used here with inf., 264.] ' Gontinuo,' as in 1. 366, where it 

as elsewhere with an object clause : see introduces the signs of wind. * Alius ' is 

Forcell. * Lapsi generis ' recails the notion ezplained by what follows. ' Horrida ' is 

of a human family, as in y. 208. ' Sardre ' illustrated by Varro 3. 16, " minus valentium 

seems to be a metaphor from building, as signa si sunt pilosae et horridae, ut pulTeru- 

in tho phrase ' sarta tecta.' lentae, nisi opifici eas urget tempus ; tum 
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Defonnat macies ; tarn corpora luce carentum 255 

Exportaat tectis et tristia fimera ducimt ; 

Aut illae pedibus connexae ad liniina pendent, 

Aut intus clausis cunctantur in aedibus, omnes 

Ignavaeque fiäme et contracto Mgore pigrae. 

Tum sonus auditur grayior, tractimque susurrant^ 260 

Frigidus ut quondam süvis inmurmurat Auster ; 

Ut mare soUicitum stridit refluentibus nndis ; 

Aestuat ut clausis rapidus fomacibus ignis. 

Hie iam galbaneos suadebo incendere odores, 

Mellaque arundineis inferre canalibus, ultro 265 

enim popter laborem asperantur et maces- reading had been ' contractae/ so tbat we 

cunt/ may compare with Emm. Phaedr. 4. 23. 19, 

255.1 The canying out of the dead can ** Mori oontractam taue te cogunt frigora/' 

hardly be called a symptom of disease, but speaking of a fly. 

it finds its place as a part of the descrip- 260.] ' Tractim ' occors Lucr. 3. 530 

tion, and as one of the things which wonld of death creeping gradually through the 

sinke an obsenrer looking at the hive. frame. Here it evidently signifies a pro- 

' Luce carentum :* from Lucr. 4. 36. So longed and continuous sound. 

' cassum lumine,' A. 2. 85, light being 261.] These three similes are supposed to 

yirtually synonymous with life, as in A. 4. be from 11. 14. 394 foll., where the shout 

31., 6. 721. of the contending armies is compared to 

256.] ' Exporto,' for carrying out to waves breaking on the shore, to iire in a 

burial, Ske ' effero/ used also Soet. Dom. mountain glen, and to wind among the 

17* So Aristot., speaking of the same trees, each comparison occupying the same 

thing, uses l^dyttv and Icco/ii^ctv. ' Fu- space of two lines. * Quondam,' indefinite, 

nusduoere'is a phrase, e. g. Juv. 1. 146, * at some time or other.' It appears to stand 

like ' pompam ducere.' in much the same relation to * quidam * as 

257>] 'Pedibus connexae pendenf would * olim ' to * ille.' Comp, our use of ' some 

oertainly seem to refer most naturally to time * in the sense of * fbrmerly,' of ' one 

bees hanging in a cinster, " pedibus per day ' in a definite or indefinite sense, &c. 

mutua nezis," A. 7-, 66. So it appears to 262.] * Stridit,' the archaic form, is the 

hsve been understood by Sil. 2. 221, reading of Med., ' stridet ' of Rom. ' Re- 

" densoque volatu Raucum connexae glome- fluentibus,' retiring after having broken on 

rant ad limina murmur ** (of bees retom- the coast. 

ing to the hive). This however is said not 263.] * Clausis ' accounts for fLe sound. 

to be a Symptom of disease in bees, so that ' Rapidus :' see on E. 2. 10. 

Wagn. understands * connexae ' of the indi- 264.] * Hie ' of time is frequent in Virgil. 

vidual insect drawing up its legs in death, Instances are collected by Wagn. in his 

while Heyne suggests * connixae.' But the Quaest. Virg. 23. 2. 6, all of them, 

common Interpretation is supported by with the exceptiou of the present, from the 

Aristot. H. A. 9. 40, ^rav di Kpifiiavrai l^ Aeneid. ' Gralbaneos odores,' like * croceos 

dXX^Xwv iv Ttß fffifivti, fftjfinov yivtrai odores,' l. 56. For * galbanum * see on 

TovTO 5r& &7ro\fiytt rö afirjvoe, äWä 3.415. ' Suadebo :' the first person, as in 3. 

Kara^va&fft rö (Xft^voc otvtfi yXvKti oi 295, 300, the fdt. ind. asin 3. 100, 409 foll. 

fitXirrovpyoif 5rav rovr ainQiavrau 265.] There seems to be an allusion to 

258.] ' Clausis * is merely an ordinary the troughs from which cattle drank, called 

epithet, carrying out the sense of * intus ' ' canales' 3. 330. *■ Arundinei canales ' 

and opp. to ' ad limina.' then ^11 be reeds used as troughs. It may 

259.] Aristot., quoted by Cerda, says be a question whether ^ inferre canalibus * 

oKKo ck voff^fia olov dpyia rif yiyvirai means'to introduce into troughs,' or 'to 

T&v fxfXirrwv. Virgil intimates appa- convey(to the hives)by troughs,' * canalibus' 

jrently two causes of this lassitude, want of being in the one case the dative, in the 

food in Winter, and cold. ' Contracto,' other the ablative. Here again * ultro ' has 

oongealed : applying howerer also to the its sense of ' gratuitously,' or ' going far- 

effect of tiie cold on the bees, as if the ther ' (see on v. 204), the bees being not 
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Hortantem et fessas ad pabula nota yocantem. 
Proderit et tunsum gallae admiscere saporem 
Arentisque rosas, aut igpoi pingpoia multo 
Defruta, vel Psithia passos de yite racemos 
Cecropiumqua thymum et grave olentia centaurea. 270 
Est etiam flos in pratis, cui nomen amello 
Fecere agricolae, fa<5ilis quaerentibus herba ; 
Namque uno ingentem toUit de caespite sflyaniy 
Aiircus ipse, sed in foliis, quae plurima circum 
Funduntur, violae sublucet purpura nigrae ; 275 

Saepe deum nexis omatae torquibus arae ; 
Asper in ore sapor ; tonsis in yallibus illum 

merely allowed to drink, bat inTited, with- branches, ib. 131 of a plant from its leaves. 

out any overture made on their part. Voss comp, a similar descriptioii of the 

260.] * Fessas :' of sickness, as in Hör. narcissns, Ov. M. 3. 609, " croceam pro 

Carm. 8aec. G3. Forb. comp, the nse of corpore florem Inyeniunt, foliia medium 

' laboro ' (ca/ivo;) and ' langneo.' ciogentibus albis." 

267.] Galls are given as astringents, as 275.] 'Violae sublucet purpnra nigrae' 

bees suffer from looseness in oonsequence of seems rightly explained by ForoelL8.y., "ap> 

their diet (Col. 9. 13). 'Tunsum ' of course paret nitor purpurae sub nigrore violae." 

properly refers to ' gallae/ Germ. comp, similar uses of viroiro^vpoc 

268.] Dried roses, like galls, are mized and vTToXaßwfiQ. 
with honey: wine not mixä, bat given as 276.] Weichert, with whom Forb. and 

an alternative, as appears from Col. 1. c. Keightley agree, brands tbis line as spnri- 

269] For ' defruta/ sqb on 1. 295: for ous. The condusion is a most hazardous 

' Psithia * on 2. 93. ' Racemos ' is pro- one, as all the MSS. contain the verse, and 

bably to be understood of the wine, not of there appears to be no instance in which a 

the grapes themselves, as Col. 1. c. prescribes line resting on the unvarying testimony of 

" passe et defruto vetere fessas sustinere.'' the MSS. of Yirgil has been condemned by 

270.] Centaury, so called from its le- the consent of the best critics : while, on 

gendary use by Chiron to heal the wound the other band, the reasons alleged against 

received from Hercules' arrow, is mentioned its genuineness are precisely such as might 

by Lucr. 4. 125 with the epithet 'tristia,' appear to other judges evidences of the 

among the things " quaecunque suo de cor- Virgilian manner. The reference to sacri- 

pore odorem Exspirant acrem.^' fices, irrelevant as it may seem, is just one 

27 1 .] The ' amellus ' is generally agreed of those artifices by which Yirgil is apt to 

to be the Attic aster, which is found in the exalt or relieve a trivial subject (comp. e. g. 

north of Italy, and also in the neighbour- 2. 192 foll.) ; the structure of the line, an- 

hood of Athens (Keightley). It is men- connected with the context by any relative 

tioned as the best specific of all by Col. 1. or other particle, is what we constantly find 

c, who indeed follows Yirgil closely through- elsewhere in bis descriptions, e. g. A. 1. 12, 

out this part of the subject. where the inserted clause actually Interrupts 

272.] ' Facilis quaerentibus ' is the same a sentence which is resumed immediately 

construction with " facilem pecori *' 2. 223, afterwards ; the Omission of the verb sub- 

' compliant to those who seek it,' i. e. easily stantive is also a common feature in such 

found. descriptions, as in the very next line : ' tor- 

273. ] ' Uno de caespite ' seems rightly quis ' has already been used with some 

taken by Philarg. as a poetieal equivalent want of strictness 3. 168, of twisted osiers 

to ' una de radice,' as the stalks of the plant put round a beast's neck, while here any 

all spring from one root. ' Silvam' of a association foreign to the nature of a fillet 

growth of leaves, 2. 17* For ' uno ' several is at once corrected by ' nexis ;' nor can it 

MSS. and early editions give ' imo,' a con- be fairly urged that the number of the 

Btant Variation, found e.g. Hör. A. F. 32. peculiarities itself is sufficient to bring the 

274.] ' Ipse,' the centre or disc of the line into suspicion. 
flower as distinguished from its petals, as 277*] With the structure of this and the 

in 2. 297 of a tree distinguished from its following line comp. 2. 134, 135. 
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Pastores et curva legxint prope flumina Mellae. 

Huius odorato radices incoque Baccho^ 

Pabulaque in foribus plenis adpone canistris. 280 

Sed si quem proles subito defecerit omnis, 
Nee, genufl unde novae stirpis revocetur, habebit, 
Tempus et Arcadii memoranda inventa magistri 
Pandere, quoque modo caesis iam saepe iuvencis 
Insincerus apes tulerit cruor. Altius omnem 285 

Expediam prima repetens ab origine famam. 

278.] 'Tonsis' is explained by 'pas- or as a teacher (E. 5. 48, A. 5. 391), the 

tores/ There seems no need to give with word in the latter sense being explained by 

Wagn. a present sense to the past parti- ' inventa.' This plan is (»lled his * in- 

dple, which here seems to have that aoristic ventum ' apparently because he was the 

sense so common in the perf. indic. as nsed first who made it known to the world, 

in the Georgics, * which cattle have been though it was communicated to him by 

known to graze/ or * are in the habit of Proteus, as we shall see in the seqael. His 

grazing.' The ' valles * are donbtless meant honours as an inventor are greatly increased 

to be in the Mantuan region. by other writers (e. g. Apoll. Rhod., and a 

278.] The introduction of ' Mella ' is a scholiast on the Argonautics referred to by 

domestic tonch. For * prope * Rom. has Gerda), who make him the first that got 

'per.' honey from bees, caused milk to cnrdle, 

279.] 'Odoratus' merely expresses the produced oil from the olive, bred cattle, 

soent or ' bouqüet ' of generous wine, like and hunted with dogs, the introducer in 

olvoi dvBoofiiaQ, which Germ, compares. short of most of the arts commemorated in 

So iv*aSi§e Theocr. 14. 16, referred to by these last two books of the Greorgics. 

Heyne. Golumella's precept is (1. c), " ea 284.] * Pandere,' as Forb. reminds us, 

(amelli radix) cum vetere Amineo vino is a &vourite word with Lucr., e. g. 1. 55. 

decocta exprimitur, et ita liquatus eins ' Iam saepe' with 'tulerit.' 'Gaesis'is said 

succus datur." generally, the particular mode of slaughter 

281 — 294.] ' If the stock of bees should being explained below, v. 301. 

die out altogether, there is a mode of re- 285.] 'Insincerus' isa rare word, the only 

pairing the loss which involves a long twpinstancesgivenbyForcell. being from late 

Story. I will teil it, for the remedy is one writers, Gellius and Prudentius. * Sincerus' 

in which the eastem nations repose un- is used of things in a normal or healthy State, 

bounded faith.' as in Ov. M. 1. 190, ** immedicabile volnus 

282.] ' Genus novae .stirpis ' is appa- Ense recidendum, ne pars sincera trahatur." 

rraitly pleonastic, as either ' novum genus ' This notion of the generation of bees from 

or ' nova stirps ' might have expressed the putrid oxen was common among the an- 

meaning with 'revocetur ;' comp. A. 1. 235, cients, having doubtless arisen, as Heyne 

*' revocato a sanguine Teucri." Strictiy remarks, from bees having chosen the hol- 

speaking it is inconsistent with ' novae.' low of the body (as in other cases the hol- 

The seoond stock might be either called low trunks of trees, 2/ 453) as a convenient 

new or a restoration of the old ; Yirgil place for hiying. Yarro (2. 5) mentions it 

mixes the two conceptions. ' Habebit :' among the glories of oxen, " denique ex hoc 

the fut. ind. is joined with the so-called putrefocto nasci dulcissimas apes, mellis 

fut. exactum to indicate a difference in the matres, ex quo illas Graed ßovyovag {ßov- 

time of the two actions, as in speaking of yevtTg, Scaliger) appellant," and in his 

present time we might have ' proles eum chapter on bees (3. 16) cites a line from 

defedt, nee habet,' &c. Comp. 3. 327, 328. Archelaus calling them ßoÖQ ^Oi^kvrig 

283.] It seems doubtful whether 'et' TrtnorrifAkva riicva, and another, which in 

here means ' both,' referring to ' que ' fol- a slightly different form really belongs to 

lowing, or 'also,' i.e. in addition to the Nicander (Ther. 741), iTTTroii/ fikv aipfJKfe 

previous precepts and descriptions. ' Tem- yiviä, fioax*^^ ^^ fiB\t(raat. With ' altius ' 

pus pandere:' sed on 1. 213. 'Arcadii Forb. comp. Cic. Legg. 1.6, "Alte et a 

magistri :' Aristaeus (l. 14) is said by capite repetere," where ' alte ' is explained 

JuBtin (13. 7) to have been king of Ar- by 'a capite,' as 'altius' here by 'prima 

.cadia. He is called ' magister ' either as a repetens ab origine.' 

shepherd (E. 2. 33., 3. 101) or bee-keeper, 286.] ' Prima repetens ab origine ' re- 
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Nam qua Pellaei gens fortunata Canopi 

Accolit efiPiiso stagnantem flumine Nilum 

Et circum pictis yeliitxir sna nira phaselis, 

Quaque pharetratae yicima Pereidüs urguet^ 290 

Et diversa ruens Septem disourrit in ora, 

peated A. 1. 372. 'Fama' here = 'fiet- that experienoed this foitime extemal oon. 

bola/ a sensc nearly eqahralent to that fideratioiia giye na no meaiia of deter- 

which it bears in such expressions as * ÜEtma mining ; nor is there an j thing m the 

est/ * fama volat/ &c. ' Expediam ' will passage intrinsically to soggest an answer, 

have its strict sense, * unfold ' or * diaen- though * Et viridem ' has been oondemned 

tangle/ by some of the earlier critics, Gerda, Bryant, 

287'] This and the five following lines and Heyne. Such is the hypothesis wfaidi 

are a periphrasis for Egypt. * Pellaeus * is seems most natorally to ariae firom the £ictB 

an epithet given to Canopns in consequence presented by the MSS^ s l^podiesis 

of the oonquest of Egypt by Alexander and which would be consistent with the omis- 

the foundation of a Macedonian dynasty. sion, on critical gronnds, of any one of the 

Lucan is rather fond of the epithet, apply. three lines, bat not with the exdosioB of 

ing it to Ptolemy and bis fkmily, to the all three (Wagn.), or even foor, indvding 

crown of Eg]rpt, and to Alexandria (5. 60., t. 290 (Keightley). The context itaelf 

8. 475, 607m 10. 511, referred toby Forb.). does not seem to reqnire that any thing 

' Fortunata,' blest in the fertility of their shoold be lefb out, though as s geographica! 

oountry, and perhaps in the oonsequent description of Egypt ti^e paaaage ia per« 

diminution of labour ; by no means a 00m- haps rather overloaded. Perhi^ we may 

monplace epithet as Coming from the poet adopt a Suggestion of Keighüey's, though 

of the Georgics. made with a different object, and conieo- 

288.] * Stagnantem,' covering the land ture that the redundancy is to be aoooanted 

like a üke or pool, the consequence of its for by the alteration which has been men- 

overflow. Heyne comp. Lucan 2. 417» tion^ in the introduction as having taken 

** Si non per plana iacentes Aegypti Li- place in this part of the poem. The men- 

bycas Nilus stagnaret arenas." Forb. re- tion of Persia as bordering on Egypt seems 

fers to Lucan 4. 134, *' Sic Venetus stag- to be only one of the many instances of 

nante Pado, fusoque Britannus Navigat Yirgirs vague notion of geography, * Persis ' 

Oceano." being here usM loosely to include Arabia, 

289.] These boats, according to Li^can as in ▼. 212 the Hydaspes has been called 

4. 136, were of papyrus ; according to Median. The alternative is to suppose that 

Juv. 15. 127 of earthenware. The words 'the neighbourhood of Persia' is an ex- 

of the latter, ** Parvula fictilibus solitum pression for the various countries to the 

dare vela phaselis, Et brevibus pictae remis east of Egypt, Persia being selected as the 

incumbere testae," are evidently founded most poetic name and most renowned na- 

on Virgil, and will illustrate * pictis.' * Pha- tion. With regard to the true Order of 

selis' is the spelling of Med. here as in 1. the lines, it is not easy to speak definite- 

227* There is force in * sua,' which calls ly, as the sense is the same either way, 

attention to the singularity of the circum- though if we follow the arrangement of 

stance. Pal. and the majority there is perhaps some 

290.] The difficulty of this and the three awkardness in referring * fecundat ' to 

following lines is well-known. The great ' amnis ' rather than to * vicinia,' an awk- 

majority of MSS. (including Pal.) give wardness avoided by the early editors, who, 

TV. 291 — 293 in the following order, ' Et following Julius Sabinus, erroneously sup- 

yiridem' ... Et diversa . . . Usque :' Rom. posed ' vicinia ' to be the plural of a non- 

and one other read * Et diversa . . . Usque existent * vicinium.' As between the other 

. . . £t viridem :' Med. and four others, arrangements, the balance of authority 

one of them an important copy known as seems to be in favour of that of Med., 

the Gudian, 'Et diversa ... Et viridem which accordingly I have adopted. With 

. . . Usque.' This Variation would seem to * pharetratae Persidis * comp. Hör. 2 Od. 

have arisen from the Omission of one or 16. 6, ** Medi pharetra decori ;" with * vi- 

other of these lines and its Insertion in the cinia urguet,' where the absence of an ob- 

margin, from which subsequent copyists ject is to be noted, Aesch. Ag. 1004, yii- 

introduced it again into the text, each fol- rwi' ofidrotxoi; ipHSn, and perhaps Hör. 

lowing his own notion of the place which it 2 S. 2. 64, " hac urguet lupus, hac ctaaSf 

ought to occupy. Which of the three it was aiunt." 
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Et yiridem Aegyptum nigra fecmidat arena 
Usque coloratis anmis devexus ab Indis^ 
Omnis in hac certam regio iacit arte salutem. 

Exiguus primum, atqne ipsos contractus ad usus, 295 
Eligitur locus ; hiinc angustique imbrice tecti 

Parietibnsque premiint artis, et quattuor addunt^ 
Quattuor a ventis, obliqua luce fenestras. 
Tum yitulufi bima curvans iam comua fronte 

291.] ' ^^nridem ' and ' nigra ' are doubt- rently says that a spot is to be chosen 

lese inteoded to be antithedod ; but thongh natorally adapted for the objecto narrow and 

the Opposition i» perfaaps not much to be confined — an injonction which Florentinus 

admiredy espedally as * Tiridem ' appears does not seem to have thought necessary, 

to be a 8ort of predicate, taken closely and wbich appears snperfluous if not suici- 

with ' fecondat,' and expressing tbe effect dal, as if tbe chambier was of the proper 

of tfae fecnndation, that is no reason for sus- size it could not signify whether it was 

pecting the line. See E. 6. 64 for a similar built in an open space or in a hole, while a 

instanoe. * Arena/ of the soil of a river, 3. place naturally adapted for the object wonld 

350. 'Niger/ of sea-sand, A. 9. 714. hardly need walls, and would hwdly leave 

293.] * IncUs/ apparently the Ethiopians, room for the admission of air or light 

nnkn we are to extend Virgil's geogra- through Windows. Thos he can scarcely 

phical nntrnstworthiness forther. ' Colo- mean more than that a Chamber is to be 

zatia/ aa we talk of men of colour, as built of sufficient smallness for the purpose, 

Keightley remarks, the word itself meaning though bis words would certainly snggest 

no more than ooloored. Ov. Am. 1. 14. 6, the other Interpretation. If we might read 

refenred by Forb , applies the epithet to * erigitur ' the difficulty would be removed : 

the Seret. but ' eligitur ' suits better the ordinary use 

294.] * ladt ' seems to be a synonyme of * locus.' Another questlon arises about 

for'ponit/ derivedprobablyfromthephrase Mpsos contractus ad usus/ which it seems 

' iaoere Amdamentum/ Senr. ' Certam sa- open to us to Interpret either as if ' ad usus' 

Intern ' then will be a Condensed ezpression = *m usus ' (which is actually found in some 

for ' spem certae salutis.' MSS., including the first reading of Med.), 

295 — 314.] *The remedy is to kill a two the sense being * narrowed (or narrow) for 

year old bnUodc in a narrow Chamber by that very object,' or as if ' ad ' expressed 

beating, bmise the body, and leave it there the Standard to which the reduction was 

with twigs of casia and thyme, when bees to be made, * narrowed down,' as we might 

will gradnally breed within it, tili at last say, * to the bare occasion.' < Ad usus ' is 

yon get a large swarm.' found no where eise in Virgil : * in usum ' 

295.] There ia perhaps something awk- or * usus ' has already occurred 3. 313, and 

ward in this didaotic description of the will meet us again A. 4. 647, ** non hos 

prooetti, as introduoed here, affcer the legend quaesitum munus in usus." 

aoooimting fbr it has been promised, and 296.] For * imbrices,' semi-cylindriAl 

before it has been given, espedally as the tiles used to cover the lines of junction 

doee of that legend is afterwards made between the rows of flat tiles on the roof 

to contain the same precept in two different (* tegulae '), see Dict. A. s. v. * tegula.' 

forma. Here again we have a presumption * Angusti imbrice tecti ' here seems merely 

that what we are reading is an alteration of a poetical amplification for * angusto tecto.' 

tiia original draught. Tlie precept itself is 298.] * Obliqua luce,' so as not to admit 

giren in detail by Florentinus in Geop. 15. too much air or light, which would inter- 

2, who profosses to follow Democritus and fere with the subsequent process. Some 

Yarroy referring to some passage which is MSS. or editions seem to give ' adversa 

no longer to be found in the works of the luce,' badly. 

latter. On this first head he says that the 299.] ' Iam ' may refer either to * bima ' 

diamber, oZkoc should be ten cubits high or ' curvans,' or both. The bullock's second 

and broady uid four Square, with one door year is to be past, and bis homs already 

and four Windows, one on each side. Virgil grown. Comp. E. 3. 87» " Iam comu pe- 

evidenÜy intends to give a similar direction ; tat, et pedibus qui spargat arenam." Flo- 

bvt the language in which he expresses rentinus (l. c.) says that the bullock is to 

himaelf is not eanly explicable. He appa- be thirty months' old, and very fat. 
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Quaeritur ; huic geminae nares et spiritus orls 300 

Multa reluctanti obstruitiir, plagisque perempto 
Tunsa per integram solvuntur viscera pellem. 
Sic positum in clauso linquunt, et ramea costis 
Subiiciunt fragmenta, thymum^ casiasque recentis. 
Hoc geritur Zephyris primum inpellentibus undas, 305 
Ante novis rubeant quam prata coloribus, ante 
Garrula quam tignis nidum suspendat hirundo. 
Interea teneris tepefactus in ossibus himior 

300.] * Spiritufl oris/ another ampUfica- up with mud, so as to exdade ligfat and 

tioD for * os/ air. After three weeks tfae Chamber is to 

301.] * Multa relactanti ' may be, as be opened, and li^t and air admitted, caie 

Germ, thinks, a translation of tbe Homeric only being taken to keep out wind. Wim 

xoXX' dtKol^dfAtvoe (U. 6. 458, Od. 13. the carcase appears to have got air enougb, 

277)> * Obsuitur/ the reading of Med. and the place is to be fiotened np agaiu as 

of Gud. a m. pr., was restored by Heins, before, and left for ten days longer. * Oan- 

Wagn. recalls ' obstruitur/ as agreeing sum ' is twioe used by Columella of a dosed 

better with the precept of Florentanus, who place. 

Orders that every ap^ure in the bullock's 304.] * Recentis,' explained by Servins 

body be dosed up with pitched doths. 'statim carptas,' was restored by Heins., 

This is not conclusive, as Virgil may have apparently irom all the MSS., for ' yi- 

chosen to vary this point of detail ; but it rentis,' which had superseded it in most of 

does not seem worth while to depajrt from the early editions. 

the reading of the majority of copies, which 305.] It is not dear whether the ' an- 

besides, as Wakefield remarks, is perhaps dae ' meant are of rivers or of the sea, and 

better suited to the violent measure recom- consequently whether * inpellentibus on- 

mended. * Obsuo ' is much the rarer word, das ' is intended to be emphatic, ' driving 

only two instances being dted by Forcell., the waters hitherto congealed,' or raerely 

both of them in the form * obsutus.' Flo- to be the filling up of a picture in which 

rentinus says that this closing up is to take * Zephyri * are the prominent object. The 

place after the beast has been killed ; Virgil former may remind us of Psalm 147> 18> 

evidently means that he is to be first stifled *' He bloweth with bis wind, and the waters 

and then beaten t.o death — a less likely di- flow.'' The latter is illustrated by A. 3. 

rection. * Plagis perempto ' is probably not 69, ** ubi prima fides pelago, placataqae 

to be pressed, as if the action were finished venti Dant maria,'' comp, by Emm. 
before that mentioned in the next line 306.] * Rubeant :' the subj. seems to be 

began. The meaning seems to be * plagis used, not, as Forb. thinks, in a sort of 

perimitur et solvuntur,' * plagis ' really re- potential sense, "ante quam prata pro 

ferring to both verbs. naturae ratione . . . novis coloribus rub^ 

302.] ' Solvuntur ' signifies that the body possunt," but to show that care is taken to 

is» to be crushed and mashed up, Floren- perform the Operation as early as possible, 

tinus' injunction being that the bones are purposely as it were antidpating the AiU 

to be broken up as well as the flesh, öfiov setting in of spring. With * rubeant ' comp. 

Toic (Tap^l rä darka avvaXovvTtg, This 2. 319, " vere rubenti." 
line illustrates the definition of 'viscera' 307*] The swallow is chosen as the pro- 

given by Serv. on A. 6. 253, ** quidquid verbial harbinger of spring, 
inter ossa et cutem est." ' Integram,' en- 308.] According to Florentinus, when 

tire, unbroken, as Florentinus particularly the Chamber is opened on the eleventh dayi 

insists that no blood is to be drawn, a pro- dusters of bees will be found, while of tbe 

hibition which Virgil seems to have for- buUock nothing will remain but homs, 

gotten when in v. 542 he makes Proteus bones, and hair. He adds that the queen* 

teil Aristaeus to cut the throats of the bul- bees are said to be generated from tbe 

locks and heifers chosen for the purpose. brain and spinal marrow, those from tbe 

' Per ' will then denote the medium through brain being the finer, the common bees 

which the blows are to pass. from the flesh of the carcase. He also de- 

303.] Florentinus goes on to say that scribes the process of formation, sa3^ng 

the bullock is to be laid on a heap of that at first the bees will be seen to be 

thyme, and the door and Windows dosed small and white, imperfect and scarceiy 
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Aestuat, et visenda modis animalia miris^ 

Tninca pedmn primo, mox et stridentia pennis, 310 

Miflcentur, tenuemque magis magis aera carpunt, 

Donec, ut aestivis eflftisus nubibus imber, 

Erupere, aut ut, nervo pulsante, sagittae, 

Prima leves ineunt si quando proelia Parthi. 

Quis deus haue, Musae, quis nobis extudit artem P 315 (^ 
Unde nova ingressus hominum experientia cepit P 

animate, motionlesSy yet in a State of sagitta/' A. 12. 856. Grerm. comp, the 

growth; afterwards they will be observed Homeric a7r6 v€t;(>y0iv <ii(rr6c. 
gradaally putting out their wiogs and as- 314.] The Parthiansarenaturally chosen, 

saming their proper coloar, and forming as in A. 12, 1. c, as the most formidable 

round their queen, thoogh with short and bowmen that the Romans knew. The re- 

weak flightSy or dostering round the win- ference here is to the shower of arrows 

dows, to get to the light. Finally, he re- with which they begin the battle. *' Leve» 

cxnnmends the opening and shutting of the nunc ad armaturam " (Philarg.) ; perhaps 

Windows on altemate days, lest the bees also, as Keightley thinks, because they 

should be stifled by confinement. ' Hu- fought on horseback, and so could execute 

mor * seems to mean * the animal Juices/ not rapid movements. 

' the bloocU' ai Servius and Heyne explain it. 3 15 —330.] ^ Who first showed men the 

' Teneris ' probably refers to the pounding remedy ? Anstaeus, having lost his bees, 

which the bonos have undergone (see on v. addressed his goddess-mother Cyrene in 

302). despair, complaining that he was not al- 

309.] ' Visendus ' = * spectandus,' as we lowed to enjoy even the mortal honours 

should say, ' worth seeing.' ** Epulum omni of rural success, and bidding her ruin him 

apparatu omatuque Tisendo/' Cic. Vatin. at once, if she were minded that he should 

13. ' Modis miris ' (1. 477) qualifies * ani- not thrive.' 
malia,' as if it had been * mira.' 315.] There is no Opposition, as might 

310.] * Trunca pedum,' like " orba pe- appear at first sight, between this line and 

dum/' Lucr. 5. 840, comp, by Gerda, the next, as though the one suggested s 

The more r^;ulary though scarcely more divine, the other a human origin for the 

usual, construction would be * trunca pe- device. In other words, * hominum ' is 

dibns,' which oocurs in Ov. M. 15. 376, pro- not opposed to ' deus,' but parallel to ' no- 

bably witfa reference to this passage. Sil. bis.' Virgil here, as at the opening of G. l, 

(10. 311), imitating Virgil, has '*truncus speaks in the spirit of the old mythology, 

capitis." 'Et/ not only with legs, but which believed that each step of agriciü- 

wä^ wings. tural progress was due to the teaching of 

311.] ' Misoentur,' ' swarm.' For ' ma- some individual god, while in the second 

gis magis,' with which Heyne comp. CatuU. line, as in 1. 133 foU., he dwells more on 

61(63). 274, '* Post vento crescente magis the labour of human experience in fol- 

magis increbescnnt,"8omeMSS.give' magis lowing the Impulse given. 'Extudit,' for 

ac magis,* severalofthemrestoring the verse which some MSS. and old editions give 

by the Omission of ' que,' though Pierius * extulit,' is, as Heyne remarks, not strictly 

Tindicates both 'que' and ' ac,' observing appropriate to a god, being used 1. 133 

that the feet in a hexameter are not neces- for the birth-throes of man's invention ; 

sarily confined to dactyls and spondees. but it is possible that Virgil may have in- 

MäXXov fiäXkov is a phrase in Greek. tended to identify the god with those he 

313.] For 'aut ut' a few MSS. give benefited, espedally as several of the 

'Tel XLt.* ** Hoc suavius," says Pierius, agricultural divinities had been men in 

"iUod Tero primum numerosius." It is their day. 

not easy to see why the poet should have 316.] ' Nova experientia :' *' nuUo do« 

given so slow a movement to a verse ex- cente, ars per usum repwta," Serv. 

pressing the flight of an arrow; but he Virgil, as we have seen, probably did not 

would naturally avoid ' vel ut,' as likely to mean any Opposition between this and the 

be mistaken for ' velut.' ' Pulsante :' of former line, so that we must not suppose 

the violent rebound of the string propeUing him to have had any such notion in his 

tfae arrow. " Nervo per nubem impulsa mind as ' nullo docente ;' but it is neyer-* 
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Pastor Aristaeus fugiens Peneia Tempe, 

Amissis, ut fama, apibus morboque fameque, 

Tristis ad extremi sacruin caput adstitit amnis, 

Mxilta querens, atque hac adfatus voce parentem : 320 

Mater, Cyrene mater, quae gurgitis huius 

Ima tenes, quid me praeclara stirpe deomm — 

Si modo, quem perhibes, pater est Thymbraeus Apollo— 

Invisum fatis genxiisti P aut quo tibi nostri 

theless true that * experientia/ stiictly sources of rivers, which were supposed to 

spealdiig, süggests the thonght of truth be tbe seat of the river-god or nymph, 

not communicated from without, but and commonly bad a chapel buiit near 

evolved by practice. Tbus Virgil's lan- them. See on £. 1. 63. The cid oom- 

guage is not strictly consistent, tbougb be mentator on Hör. 1 Od. 1. 22, says ** om- 

apparently means to combine tbe two nis fons in origine saoer est." Burm. 

views, regarding: a new comronnication of tbinks tbat tbe scene below requires a 

knowledge as a new discovery, wbicb sets mucb larger body of water aboTe than 

in motion a fresb train of ezperience. conld be fonnd at aTiver's source; but the 

' Ingressus cepit/ like ' capere initium :' description is evidently not meant to be 

comp, the use of * incipio.' Some early restricted by pbysical possibility, Yistas of 

editions have * coepit/ a Tariety wbicb may cavems being developcd as easUy as tbose 

remind us of Enn. (fr. Med.) v. 207 (2H2 in tbe Arabian Nighto, or as the Castle at 

Yahlen), *' navis inchoandae ezordiom Coe- the top of the bean-stalk in tbe child's 

pisset/' where Lipsius wished to read *' navis tale. For ' sacrum * Med. bas ' pladdum/ 

inchoandi exordium Cepisset." perhaps, as Wagn. tbinks, from an nn- 

317'] Whence Virgil derived tbe follow- seasonable recollection of A. 1. 127, ** snm- 

ing story is unknown. Heyne tbinks from ma placidum caput extulit unda.'' 

the elaboration tbat it must have been 320.] 'Adfatus' seems evidenÜy a verb, 

dosely imitated from some Alexandrian not a partidple. 

writer, possibly from a poem wbicb was 321.] It is perhaps better, with Wagn., 

extant under the name of Eumelus, ßovyo- to point after * mater,' as is done in Med., 

via, as we leam from the Chronicon of than after * Cyrene.' ' Cyrine' is the spell- 

Eusebius, No. 1250. A brief version of ing of Gud. and another good MS., a 

the tale is given by Ov. F. 1. 363 foll. variety probably owing to the pronunda- 

« < Fugiens,' simpl. * relinquens,' " Forb. tion, as Heyne tbinks, and one whidi may 

Aristaeus is supposed at the time of the illustrate the use of Kvp^vioc St. Lukeii. 2 

narrative to be still living in Tbessaly. as the Latin form of ' Quirinus' or ' Qui- 

319.] The commentators have been di- rinius,' unless the right reading there be 

vided about the meaning of ' caput,' some Kt'pivo^, as Lachmann giyes it. Tbe first 

taking it of tbe souroe, some of the mouth syllable of * Cyrene,' as Heyne remarks, is 

of the river ; but opinions seem now in long in Apoll. R., as here, short in Find, 

iavour of the former view, wbicb is that of and Callim. This speech is evidently mo- 

Serv., the other having apparently been delled on Achilles'- complaint to Thetis, 

originated by Lambinus. It may indeed II. 1. 349 foll. 

be doubted, with Keightley, whether ' ca- 323.] Virgil imitates Od. 9. 529, et 

put' is ever found in the singular of the irtov yt aog dfii, irari)p S' Ifxög tvxtat 

mouth, though ' capita ' occurs in this elvai, as Heyne remarks, and is himself 

sense Caes. B. G. 4. 10, Livy 33. 41. imitated by Ov. M. 1. 760, ''At tu, si 

' Extremi ' too, wbicb Burm. understands modo sum caelesti stirpe creatus, Ede no- 

of tbe surface of the water, as opposed to tam tanti generis, meque assere caelo," 

the depth where Cyrene resided, applies comp, by Taubm. ' Si modo ' expresses 

more naturally to the origin of the qualification, as in Cic. 2 De Or. 38, ** in 

stream. Comp, also v. 368, where ' caput' hac arte, si modo est haec ars, nuUam est 

is used expressly for the source, and see praeceptum." ' Thymbraeus' (from Thym- 

note on v. 366. ' Sacrum,' wbicb might bra, a district in the Troad), A. 3. 85. 

otherwise be referred, with Burm., to the 324.] ' Invisum fatis,' like ** invisua cae- 

temples built at the mouth of Peneus, lestibus," A. 1.387; ^'invisus divis," A. 2. 

J8 as it were a perpetnal epithet of tbe 647; ' ^a^' being perhape chosen here to 
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Pulsus amor P quid me caelum sperare iubebas ? 325 

En etiam hunc ipsum yitae mortalis honorem, 

Quem mihi yix frugum et pecudimi custodia soUers 

Omnia temptanti extuderat, te matre, relinquo. 

Quin age, et ipsa manu felicis erue silvas, 

Fer stabulis üiimicimi ignem atque interfice messis, 330 

TJre sata, et validam in vitis molire bipennem, 

Tanta meae si te ceperunt taedia laudis. 

At mater sonitum thalamo sub fluminis alti 

Sensit. Eam circum Milesia vellera Nymphae 

Carpebant, hyali saturo facata colore, 335 

nurk that it is a demigod that is speaking. of weariness and disgust* 

Wüh 'ant . . . amor' Heyne comp. A. 2. 333 — 347-] * His cry reached hia mother 

595, "Ant qoonam nostri tibi cnra re- as she sat in her cavem under the river 

oeflflit?" where, as here/aut' simply intro- with nymphs round her liatening to a 

dnoes a new qnestion, connected with the song/ 

fbimier, not in anysense an alternative to it. 333.] The following passage is imitated 

325.] ' Caeinm sperare :* so Aeneas, as irom IL 18. 35 foll., where Thetis hears 

the son of a goddess, looks forward to the cries of Achilles, though the Nereids 

detfication, A. 1. 250., 12. 795, dted by there enumerated are not sitting with her, 

Forb. Bnrm. comp. Sen. H. F. 438, ** qno but are sammoned by her shrieks. ' So- 

patve genittis caetitom speret domom,'' . nitum sensit,' heard the sound. It would 

■pdcen by Lycos of Hercules. seem from v. 353 foU. that she did not dis- 

326.] ' This crown of my mortality,' i. e. tinguish the words. * Thalamo ' is ex- 

tlua thing which gave a dignity to my plained by v. 374 to be the Chamber in 

mortal ezistenoe, the praise of rural suc- which Cyrene was sitting, which is sup- 

oeas, wbidi ßdls within a mortal's sphere, posed to be what we by the same meto- 

and is bis natural solace under the Umita- phor call the bed of the river, extending 

tions of humanity. Vifg^ dm hardly mean, doabtless in Virgirs conception a con- 

aa Ksigfatley tÜnks, the art of keeping siderable way below the source, if not 

beea in partioalar, which oould scaroely be through the whole length of the stream.' 

ttid to be the resolt of many experiments Gerda comp. Soph. O. T. 195, where the 

in cattle-keeping and tillage. sea is called OäXafioQ ' AfKptTpiraQ. * Sub' 

938.] ' Oninia temptanti extuderat' is il- then will mean under the roof of the 

Instrated by 1. 133, " Ut Tarias usus me- Chamber. The picture, as Heyne obserres, 

ditando extonderet artis.'' The experi- is drawn from the manners of the heroic 

menta afe of oourse in husbandry, of one age, when royal ladies sat in their Chambers 

aort or anothcr. ** Ve matre, relinquo : ac spinning with attendants about them. 
ai dioerel : Sab ea perdo usnm laboris, sub 334.] The finest of earthly wool (3. 307) 

q«a aoffo« debueram." Senr. is chosen, with Virgirs characteristic love 

SSdJj 'Ipaa manu,' with thine own of local epithets, as fit material for the 

hflild, aa probably in A. 2. 645. * Felids work of these goddesses. 
aflvaa,' plantations of fruit-trees. 335.] ** Caxpentes pensa puellae," 1. 390. 

330.] ' Fer. . .ignem,' like ^'ferte flam- ** Aetemumqne manus carpebant rite la- 

maa," A. 4. 594. With «interfice messis' borem," CatuU. 61 (63). 310. The word 

Unfania comp, a quotation from Cioero's does not seem to denote any thing more 

Oeoonomiea in Noniua 6. 9, ** Nullo modo definite than the rapid passing of the wool 

fiMÜina arbitror poeae neque herbas arescere through the fingers. * Hyalus,' ^aXog, like 

tfk intarikd.'' its adjective * hyalinus,' is a very rare word, 

SSI.] ' Sata,' as Martyn obserres, ooming only found in two or three passages of later 

aftar ' measia,' probably refers, to young authors. A green colour, like that of glass, 

planta. 'Molire:' see on 1. 329. For would be naturally appropriate to the sea. 

«faUdani' the fiiat reading of Med. gives nymphs. So certain garments were called 

'duwD.' « thalassina,' Lucr. 4. 1127* 'Saturo' 

SSS.] ' Taedia oeperunt,' like ** dementia would be a more proper epithet of the 

eapit^" S. S. 09, aa we might talk of a fit thing dyed than of the dye, just as Sen. ' 

z 2 
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Caesariem efiiisae nitidam per Candida colla, 

[Nesaee, Spioque, Thaliaque, Cymodoceque,] 

Cydippeque et flava Lycorias, altera virgo. 

Altera tum primos Lueinae experta labores, 340 

Clioque, et Beroe soror, Oceanitides ambae, 

Thyett. 965 taDu of " satone Testes by an emlmndered border in respectof her 

ostro Tyrio;'* it occnrs howeirer as an mantle. The tmth of tfae exphmatkni, 

epithet of a fall deep colour, ** raro satoro howerer, is not impeacbed bya few extreme 

colore locet/' PUny 37. 10 ; " purpnram, instaDces, espedally in a wiiter like Yirgfl, 

quo melior satoriorqne est/' Ben. Qoaest. so that there seems no call to fddlow Mad- 

N. 1. 6. vigf § 237 b, in pladng tfaeae and ami- 

336.] This moster-roll is stadied alter lar instances ander a separate head with 

the list of Nereids in IL 18. 30 folL, thoogh a rale that " the paiticiple perf. of tfae 

the names are different in Virgil, who, with passive . . . is osed of a person who has 

rather qaestionablejadgmentyindadesland- done something to himadf, as an actife 

nymphs as well. A longer list of Nereids verb, with an aocosatiTe," — a mle to wliidi 

is giTon Hes. Theog. 243 foU., bat Virgil A. 2. 273 is admitted to be an excqptkn. 

does not seem to have borrowed anything In sach cases howerer ü is haiardons to 

from it. Such enumerations, as Heyne says, dogmatise either fmr or against an expla- 

are common in the old poets and in their nation, as it is ottep. oonoeirable tliat tno 

Roman Imitators, espedally Ovid. In the expressions whid& can be redooed withoot 

former they mark the simpUdty of the yiolenoe under tfae same mle wen not 

dironicler : in the latter they are doubtless really dictated by the same feding, so that 

designed to produce an appearance of of two or more possible Solutions each msy 

veriaimilitude, at the same time that Heyne be good fm what it wfll most natorally ex- 

may be right in speaking of them as an plain, and no fnrther. For the tnsnffideocy 

intentional display of leaming, while the ofgrammaticaluialjrsistoexpresstheshades 

Imagination is natorally captivated by the of meaning that may oocur to a writer see 

mere sound of a long succession of har- note on 3. 506. 

monious names belonging to mythic an- 338.] I have retained this verse in 

tiquity, as any reader of Milton can bear brackets, on aocount of the oonyenience of 

witness. The present line, if not actually preserving the ordinary numeraticm, thoogh 

taken from the Greek, is obvioosly modelled it is prolAbly a copyist's Insertion from A. 

on it. 5. 826. It is apparently €[mnd in PaL, bat 

337.] * Caesariem efFosae nitidam per both Med. and Rom. omit it, and the con- 

candida colla * is like " perqoe pedes traiec- tezt may be said to repudiate it, as the 

tos lora tumentis/' A. 2. 273, both being names mentioned are all of them taken from 

instances to which the common solotion of Homer's Nereids (IL 18. 39, OäXtia re 

theconstroction, asif theaccusative denoted KvfiodoKri rc, Ni}<raii} Siretw re), whereas 

the extent to which the subject of the verb in the rest of the list Virgil does not borrow 

or partidple is affected, cannot be applied from Homer at all, with the exception of 

without harshness. The hair is so distin- Clymene, whose name oocors separately 

goishable from the person that it requires from the rest, and none of the oth^rs 

nearly as great a licence to speak of the appear to be Oceanides, exoept the two 

onbinding of the one as an onbinding of expressly named as such in ▼. 341. 

the other as to say that a man is passed 339.] Med. and others omit * que ' after 

throogh bis feet becaose thongs are passed * Cydippe,' bot Wagn. seems right in sop- 

throngh them, the strangeness of expression posing that Virgil woold have avoided the 

in the latter case being moreover modified concurrence of Sie same vowels in a hiatiis. 

by the dooble sense of * traiido,' which ' Flava,' yellow haired, like ** (Sanymede 

takes an accosative indiiferently of the flavo,'' Hör. 3 Od. 4. 4. 

person pierced and of the thing driven 340.] Germ. comp. IL I7. ö, irpwror^ffoci 

throogh, jost as in A. 4. 137» " cblamydem Kivuprif oit npiv tidvXa tokoio, 

circomdata limbo,'' the application of * dr- 341.] 'Oceanitides' (lüKcavcrH-). The 

comdatus * to a person enveloped in a robe only other instance of this word in Latin 

mitigates, not logically bot rhetorioal]^, the mentioned by Forc is in Hyginus' pre&ce* 

harshness of saying th&i Dido is sorroonded The rhythm of the line, of which Wagn. 
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Ambae auro, pictis incinctae peUibus ambae, 

Atque Ephyre, atque Opis, et Asia Deiopea, 

Et tandem positis yelox Arethusa sagittis. 

Inter quas ciiram Clymene narrabat inanem 345 

Volcani, Martisque dolos et dulcia furta, 

Aque Gbao densos divom numerabat amores. 

Carmine quo captae dum fusis mollia pensa 

Devolvunt, iterum matemas inpidit auris 

Luctus Aristaei, yitreisque sedilibus omnes 350 

aplains, will be somewhat mended by clause seems to refer it to Vulcan's goard- 

king a pause after ' Clioque/ where ianship of bis wife, wbich Mars oontrived to 

ordiogly I have placed a comma. elude. If we take * curam ' of love, * in- 

)42.] These nymphs are described, as in anem ' must be understood of the requi- 

ntress oostume (comp. A. 1. 323), as Senr. tal wbich the husband's affection found. 

«, huntresses frequently beooming water- The reference cannot be to Vulcan's strata- 

npbs and yice yersa. Heyne refers to gern against the adulterous pair, as that was 

llim., Hymn to Artemis, y. 42, wbere not fruitiess but successfiil, unless * inanem ' 

) goddess cbooses nymphs for the chase could be made to signify the invisible nature 

; of tbe Oceanides. There is no need to of the net. But Virgil doubtless meant to 

trict ' auro ' to the zone with Forb., as give merely the beginning of the story, not 

!se huntresses may haye been equipped its sequel. 

i Dido, A. 4. 138, ** Cui pharetra ex 347.] For * Aque ' Med. and others haye 

t), crines nodantur in aurum, Aurea pur- ' Atque,' a common error, 

ream subnectit fibula yestem." 348—386.] * Leaming from one of her 

143.] ' Opis ' is one of the companions attendant nymphs the cause of the noise, 

' Diana,' A. 11. 532, * Deiopea,' one of she bade the waters retire, that he might 

I train of *Jnno,' A. 1. 72. ' Deiopea,' pass to her Chamber. He walked through 

I speUing of Med. and other good MSS., the cayems, and saw with wonder the 

the proper Latin form of Aiyto^cux. sources of all the great riyers of earth. 

sia,' from the Asian meadow, 1 . 383. When he had reached her presence and 

S44.] The simplest ?ray of understanding told bis grief, she ordered the feast to be 

indem positis sagittis ' seems to be that spread, and after making a libation to the 

stbosa had just left her hunting, in ocean god, began h^ counsel.' 

ich she delighted, alter a long chase, 348.] * Carmine quo ' Uke " quo motu," 

Ijoined the Company in the cavem, she 1. 329 note, the song not having been 

Dg riyer-nymph and huntress at once. ezpressly mentioned in the preyious words. 

B intopretation of the Dresden Sery., 349.] * Devolyunt ' apparently expresses 

oae ex yenatrice in Nympham yersa the carrying down of the thread by the 

rat," if it could be established, would weight of the spindle asitwasformed(Dict. 

y make the passage less picturesque. A. s. y. ' fusus '). The author of the Ciris 

elox/ for example, is fordble when it (y. 445) says ** Non licuit grayidos penso 

(ignates a quality still called into play ; deyolyere fusos ? " With ' inpulit auris ' 

le if applied to one no longer in use. It Forb. comp, ''aurem inpellere," Pers. 2. 21 ; 

uld be possible indeed to understand it of ** sensus inpellere," Lucr. 1. 303. * Iterum :' 

' asä riyer-nymph; but the contextpleads the sound had already reached Cyrene y. 

)ng]y for referring it to her hunting. 333, and we are left to infer that she did 

(45.] 'Clymene' is named U. 18. 47t not |^ke notice at once, while the descrip- 

r the end of the list. The custom of tion in the intermediate lines as it were filis 

png during spinning or weaying is as up tbe interyal between the first and seoond 

as the Odyssey (5. 61., 10. 221) ; and in appeal. 

wer. 24. 76 foU. Teiresias teils Alcmena 350.] ' Vitreis ' prob, indudes both 

t the Argiye women shall sing of her as glass-green colour (above, y. 335) and 

f dt spinning in the late eyening. See glassy brightness. Ovid (M. 5. 48) speaks of 

b. on 1. 293, where these and other in- the ' yitrea antra ' of the nymphs. Heyne 

loes are coUected. In * curam inanem ' and Voss are ciearly wrong in scanning it 

y. finds " definitio amoris :" but the next as a spondee by synizesis. 



/ 
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Obstipuere ; sed ante alias Arethusa sorores 

Prospiciens summa flavum caput extulit unda 

Et procid : O gemitu non frustra exterrita tanto^ 

Cyrene soror, ipse tibi, tua ma.xiima cura, 

Tristis Aristaeus Penei genitoris ad undam 355 

Stat lacrimalis, et te crudelem nomine dicit. 

Huic percussa nova mentem formidine mater, 

Duo, age, duc ad nos ; fas illi limina divom 

Tangere, ait. Simul alta iubet discedere late 

Flimiina, qua iuvenis gressus inferret. At illum 360 

Curyata in montis faciem circumstetit imda 

351.] * Sorores/ as Heyoe remarks, ig of her old father (IL 1. 350, 358., 18. 36, 

nsed rather widelf, the nymphs being, as where, as here, the old god takes no pari in 

we have seen» of yarioos kinda, while in v. the action) : bot there is no authority for 

341 two seem discriminated from the rest svich a parentage bnt Hyginus, Fab. ]61| 

as sisters. while Pind. (P. 9. 13) makes Cyrene the 

352.] A line nearly repeated A. 1. 127, daughter of Hypseus. We must suppose 

from which ' placidum * was introdured by then that this Chamber, being the abode of 

some of the early editions into the present the river-nymphs, was iigared by Virgil as 

passage instead of * flavum.' accessibie from the source of any river, 

3'>3.] * Et procul * is similarly placed and that Aristaeus naturally betook himself 

without a yerb A. 2. 42. The Chamber of to Peneus as the river of Thessaly. This will 

Cyrene was in the depth (yy. 322, 333, 361, account abo for the supposed distance of the 

362), so that Arethusa, haying emerged from Chamber from the top of the water, and for 

the water, had to call from a distance. The Arethusa's specification of the place where 

use of the vocative of the participle, desig- Aristaeusisstanding,bythestreamof Peneus. 

nating a person by a merely temporary 356.] 'Crudelem' is a predicate, as in 

attribute, is to be remarked, as being akin E. 5. 23, where see note. Aristaeus' cry is 

to those in A. 2. 283., 12. 947. supposed to be " Crudelis mater Cyrene," 

354.] * Ipse,' as Aristaeus was the first which is in fact the substance of what he 

object with bis mother. ' Tibi ' referring has already said. * He is crying on Üiee 

generally to the sentence. Cyrene had by name for thy cruelty.' 

yirtually asked ** Quis stat lacrimans ?" 357.] * Noya ' is not to be understood 

Arethusa replies ** Aristaeus tibi stat lacri- like * iterum,' y. 349, of a fresh access of 

maus " acknowledging Cyrene's interest in terror, but simply of terror as a new feeling 

the answer. 'Tua mazuma cura:' ''Tua succeeding a more ordinary state of mind. 

cura," E. 10. 22 ; " mea mazuma cura," A. So A. 2. 228, " Tum yero tremefacta noyus 

1. 678. Comp. Aesch. Cho. 749, ^i\ov d* per pectora cunctis Insinuat payor." ItwiU 

'Op£<rri}v, rtic ifjifjc ^vx^C rpißiiv, then be rhetorically equivalent to ' subitus ' 

355.] ' Penei ' is the Latinized gen. of the or ' repentinus,' by which Heyne translates 

form ni}vcöc, a form apparently existing it, though it may also haye asenseof *un- 

only in a doubtful reading of Theoer. 25. usual,' the fear in this case being a feeling 

15, where Meineke, after Herm., giyes allen to a goddess, as in the passage from 

Miyvtov, but sufficiently supported by the A. 2 it appears to haye been somewhat 

analogy of such words as 'EKTppiioQj 'Ec- preternatural. 

TÖpfOQ, &c. ' Genitoris ' probably is merely 359.] Ursinus comp. II. 24. 96, d/x^i 

a constant epithet of a riyer (comp, the d' dpa a^i Ata^cro KVfia OaXdatnjg, 

Greek feeling for riyers as KovpoTp6<f>oq, aa 361.] The Image here is from Od. 11. 

in A. 8. 72, '* tuque, O Thybri, tuo genitor 243, as Macrob. (Sat. 5. 3) points out, Hop- 

cum flumine sancto." If we could suppose ^upeoy d^ upa xvfia ntpiaräBq ovptt laov 

Peneas to haye been the father of Cyrene, Kt/pru/d/v, Kpitj/tv n Qiov. In that pas- 

there would be more reason why Aristaeus sage the water is represented as deranged 

ahould go to the source of the river to make in order to provide concealment, so that the 

her hear, just as Achilles cries to Thetis, sense eyidently is that a waye is formed 

stretching bis hands to the deep, and is swelling to the height of a mountain (a 

heard by her as she aits below by the side pictijr^ which we haye already had in the 
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Accepitque sinu vasto misitque sub amnem. 
lamque domum mirans genetricis et humida regna, 
Speluncisque lacus clausos, lucosque sonantis, 
Ibat, et ingenti motu stupefactus aquarum 365 

Omnia sub magna labentia flumina terra 
Spectabat diversa locis, Phasimque, Lycumque, 
Et Caput, unde altus primum se erumpit Enipeus, 
TJnde pater Tiberinus, et unde Aniena fluenta, 
• Saxosusque sonans Hypanis, Mysusque Caicus, 370 

Et gemina auratus taurino comua voltu 

case of the sea 3. 240), and fornishing, by Aristaeus sees not the rivers themselyes, 

the displaceraent occasioned by its rising, a bat tbeir sources, as yy. 364, 368 seem to 

cayity beneath its surface in wbich a person imply, though there is no necessity to limit 

migbt hide himself. Applying this to the the size of the cave. 

present oontezt, we njust suppose that the 367-] " Diversa locis pro diversis lods," 

waten firat separate on each side (v. 359) to Philarg. * Diversus' however is frequently 

make a dry ?ray for Aristaeus, and then, used as an epithet of things locally sepa- 

when he has set bis foot on the bottom, rated, as in 1. 446. Pbasis and Lycus are 

dose oyer bis head, and allow bim to walk mentioned together as both belonging to 

under them tili he oomes to the place where Colchis. Gerda quotes Strabo 1 1, p. 801 B, 

bis mother is. The mountainoas aspect Trora/ioi ik irXeiovg fiiv naiv kv ry x<^P(^» 

of the water has reference then to its ap- yvtapifiwraroi dk ^datg fikv Kai Avtog. 

pearanoe from the outside. For'faciem' 368.] 'Enipeus:' Od. 11. 238, spoken 

Med. has * speciem,' probably from a gloss. of as de ttoXi; caXXi trroc 9rora/ia»v ktri 

362.] ''^ceiper« nos dicitur locus, quem ydlav Vi/triv. For 'primum' Med. giyes 

ingredimur : mittere, dum per eum trans- * primus.' Other MSS. omit or transpose 

imiis," Heyne. * se,' and read * rumpit,' * rupit,' or * erupit.' 

364.] These pools closed in with caves With * se erumpit ' Forb. comp. Lucr. 5. 

seem to be the sources of the riyers. 596, where he understands * erampit' ac- 

Heyne comp. A. 8. 74, " quo te cumque tiyely. 

lacos . . . Fönte tenet, quocumque solo pul- 369.] ' Aniena fluenta,' like ** Tiberina 

dierrimus exis." < Sonantis,' probably with fluenta," A. 12. 35. 

the noise of the water. Comp. A. 3. 442, 370.] * Saxosus ' is restored by Wagn. 

** Avema aonantia silvis ;" 7> 83, ** nemorum from Med., Gud., and other MSS. for the 

quae mazuma sacro Fönte sonat." Senrius common reading * saxosum.' The sibila- 

has a Story, to wbich he thinks Virgil refers, tion, as he remarks, was doubtless intended 

of an Egyptian custom of dedicating certain by Virgil, as in A. 5. 866, " Assidno longo 

youths to the nymphs : ** qui quum adole- sale saxa sonabant." The authority of the 

▼issent, redditi narrabant lucos esse sub ter- grammarians is divided : Philarg. recognizes 

ris et inmensam aquam omnia continentem, both readings ; the Dresden Sery. Supports 

ez'qum eunetaprocreantur." With the pic- 'saxosus,' saying ''nomen pro adyerbio," 

tare generally comp. Plato's description wbile in the ordinary copies that com- 

(niaedo, p. 112) of the great chasm pierc- mentator expressly recommends * saxosum,' 

ing tiie eärth from end to end, into wbich " ne sint duo epitheta, quod apud Latinos 

and out of wbich all the riyers flow. yitiosum est," from which Wagn. suspects 

365.] ' Motns aquarum' would naturally that he was the introducer of that reading. 

mean the heaving of water as in a storm, 371-] So Aeneas (A. 8. 77) addresses 

as in Prop. 4. 15. 31, <' magnos cum the Tiber, "comiger Hesperidum fluvius 

ponont aequora motus." Here howeyer regnator aquarum." The origin of this 

the sense seems to be * the mighty flow of ancient mode of representing riyers is dis- 

waters/ ''ingenti' apparently referring as puted, some thinking that riyers are com- 

mnch to the number of the stareams as pared to buUs for tbeir yiolence (comp. 

to tlie size of any particular riyer. Pos- the combat of Achelous with Hercules, 

ribly ' motus ' may also be meant to conyey Soph. Trach. 507 foll.), others for tbeir 

a notkm of sound. bellowing, as Hom. (II. 21. 237) makes 

366.] Perhaps it would be most ac- Xanthus attack Achilles, fUfiVKiüg ^vrt 

ooidant*with«tiie oontezt to suppose that ravpoQ, wbile others find the special 
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Eridanus, quo non alitis per pingoia culta 
In mare purpureum violentior effluit amnis. 
Postquam est in thalami pendentia pumice tecta 

Perventum et nati fletus cognovit inanis 375 
Cyrenc, manibus liquidos dant ordine fontis 
Germanae, tonsisque ferunt mantelia yillifi ; 

•imiUrity to horns in the ipreading brmiidies (Keightfej). 

of the river, a yiew which is periisp« rap- 374.] It may be doabted wbetlier 'pen- 

ported by the metapbor of the head of the dentia pumice tecta ' meana ' a ban^g 

itream, though we oonceive of tbem more roof of atone/ or 'a roof finom whi(£ 

naturally aa arms. There is a fiirtber mawca of atone hang/ like atahctites. 

question, wby tbe horns of Eridanus shonld Martial (2. 14. 9) bas " oentom pendentia 

be called gUded. The primary reference tecta oolnmnis," ^>parentiy for a roof snp- 

is doubtless to the cnstom of gilding the ported on pillars, and in Lucr. 6. ISiö, 

boms of ozen, e. g. for sacrifice (Keightky *' spelnncaa . . . saxia pendentibn' stnictas»" 

refers to 1. 217); the secondary is pro- the reference seems to be to hanging stooes 

bably, as Cerda tbinks, to the partides of compoaing the roof of the cave, so that 

gold found in tbe river. Ausonios how- perhaps tbe balanoe is in &TOiir of the 

erer (Mosell. 47l)f in an obvioos imitation fbrmer view, which is also confirmed by 

of Virgil, attributes tbe same bononr to two pasaages from Seneca, qnoted re- 

the Moselle. Tbe Eridanus is introduced spectively by Tanbm. and Heyne, " Et ä 

here as in A. 6. 659, wbere part of bis qnis specos sazis penitoa ezesia montem 

ooorse is supposed to be in the Elysian snspenderit" (£p. 41), and "hie vasto 

fields. speca Pendent tyranni Ihnina" (Herc. For. 

373.] * Mare porpureom :' Byron's Mark- 719). There is the same doubt abovt Qr. 

bloe sea/ Homer's äXa irop^vpdiatrav or Her. 15. 141, "Antra yident ocnli acalHro 

irop^vpf i}v (11. 16. 391, &c). It woold pendentia tofo." 

seem from Cic. Acad. prior. 2. 33, " Mare, 375.] ' Inanis ' is oommonly ezplained 

Favonio nascente, purpureum videtur," and vain, because easily remedied ; bat the oon- 

from a line of Furius Antias quoted by text sbows no such confidence on tbe part 

Gell. 18. 11, "Spiritus Eurorum virides of Cyrene, and tbe oonstmction of the 

cum purpurat undas,'' wbere Gell. 's ez- episode seems intended to exalt tbe dignity 

planation is ** ventus mare caerulum cris- of tbe remedy, as only to be obtained from 

picans nitefacit,'' that tbe Romans, in ap- a god, and that with difficulty. It seems 

plying the epithet to tbe sea, thought of rather a customary epitbet, 'idle tears,' 

its brightness wben flushed by the wind, which haye no end and do not eure dis- 

a picture which would agree with CatuU. tress. So ** lacrimae inanes," A. 4. 449.} 

62 (64). 274, 275, '* Post, Tento crescente, 10. 465. 

magis magis increbescunt, Purpureaque 376.] ' Manibus,' for the hands, as if it 

procul nantes a luce refulgent.'' In Greek had been ' manibus lavandis.' Tbe enter- 

the epithet appears rather to be applied tainment is after tbe manner of tbe bat)ic 

to tbe darkness of tbe troubled sea, the age, e. g. Od. 1. 136 foU. (Heyne.) Parts 

ipißoQ ijiftaXov : comp, tbe transferred use of this and the two nezt lines are repeated 

of 7rop0^pü>, and see Liddell and Scott s. v. A. 1. 701 foU. * Ordjne * apparently meaos 

There is however a passage referred to by in tbe course of their duty, as distinguished 

tbem wbere the colour is discriminated as a from the others who spr^ the table. So 

medium between darkness and strong ligbt : perhaps A. 1. 703., 5. 102. 'Fontis' 

^aivtTai dk Kai 17 OaXarra Trop^vpoet^^Cf ueed mean no more than spring water, as 

brav rä KVfiara fAtmopiZofiiva xarä rrjv in A. 2. 686., 12. 119; but there may be 

?YKXtff(v aKtaaOj' Trpif ydp töv ravrriQ some special propriety in the use of the 

KAiofibv ätrOivtl^ ai rov 17X10 v aityai word here, in the Chamber of waters, where 

irporrßaXovaai voiovai <paivi(r6at rb XP'*'" ^^^ oflBces of the table are done by water- 

/xa äXovpykg . . . IXarTovog Sk rov ipojrÖQ nympbs. 

irpoaßäWovTogt KoipipoVy 8 icaXovaiv op<P' 377.] 'Mantelia' is the spelling of the 

viov (Aristot. De Coloribus, c. 2, §§ 4, 6). older MSS., not * mantilia.' Yates (biet 

'Violentior:' comp. 2. 452. " This is not A. *mantela') agrees with Heyne in sup- 

tbe cbaracter of the Po of the present day, posing that these napkins were woollen, 

its velocity being diminished, perhaps on with a soft and even pap. 
•ccoont of the elevation of its bed" 
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Pars epulis onerant mensas et plena reponunt 

Pocula ; Panchaeis adolescimt ignibus arae ; 

Et mater, Cape Maeonii carchesia Bacchi : 380 

Oceano libemus, ait. Simul ipsa precatur 

Oeeanumque patrem rerum Nymphasque sorores, 

Centimi quae silvas, centum quae fluiuina seryant. 

Ter liquido ardentem perfiidit nectare Vestam, 

Ter flamma ad summuiii tecti subiecta reluxit. 385 

378.] 'Reponunt:' see on 3. 527« tions from some of their number. It 

379.] The Idndling of altara to the gods matters little whether we understand by 

IS part of a solemn banquet A. 1. 704. 'sorores' sisters of Cyrene, as the nymphs 

ir * ignibus' Med. a m. s. has ' pinguibus/ have been apparently called yv. 351, 377> 

lieh Wagn. approyes, regarding ' Pan- or simply a sisterhood, as in 2. 494, there 

aeis' as a substantiTO, on the analogy of being a farther reference here to their rela- 

e names of wines, ointments, &c., and tion to Oceanus. 

lestioning the Latinity of *Panchaeb ig- 383.] 'Servant' here combines the no- 

bns.' But this use of 'Panchaeis' would tion of tutelar presidency (1. 499) with 

qnire something stronger than analogical that of constant tenancy (▼. 459 below). 

nfirmation, and there seems no reason 'Centum' can hardly be used for an in- 

ly * Panchaeis ignibus ' may not stand for definite number, as both the repetition of 

e fed with Panchaean spices as well as the word and the tone of the passage, 

H^'culeis ignibus/' A. 8. 542, for fire which expresses solemnity of enumeration, 

i the altar of Hercules. ' Adolescunt :' such as was usnal in prayer, show that the 

is seems a solitary instance of 'adoles- specification of the number is an im- 

re' used in a sacrifidal connexion. portant ritual point; but there was no 

'hether it had really acquired the sense occasion for Virgil to tie himself to any 

' adoleri' (see note on E. 8. 65), or tradition fixing the number of Dryads or 

lether its application here is a mere ex- Naiads, exoept so far as it might happen 

osion by Virgil of its ordinary meaning, to suit bis purpose ; so we need not be 

.▼antage being taken of the similarity surprised that no evidence has been quoted 

the two words (see on 3. 560), is aques- to show that 100 was the recognized sum 

m which it is perhaps impossible to settle. of either. Virgil is foUowed by Gratius 

380.] 'Carchesia,' A. 6. 77* ''It was (Cyn. 17)» ''tuo (Diana) comites sub no- 

igihtly oontracted in the middle, and its mine diyae Centum omnes nemorum, cen- 

ro handles eztended from the top to the tum de fontibus omnes." 

ittom." See Dict. A. s. y., where au- 384.] Wine was poured on the altar 

orities are referred to and a woodcut apparently towards the end of a sacrifioe, 

ven. ' Maeonii,' Lydian, perhaps Tmolian partly, it would seem, with a yiew of 

;. 98). quenching the fire (comp. " relliquias yino 

381.] The libation oomes after the meal, et bibulam layere fayillam," A. 6. 227» with 

. 1. 723., 8. 274. Aesch. Ag. 597» 6vri<pdyov Kotfi&vTte ibutSii 

382.] '^gil translates II. 14. 246, <l>\6ya)f but partly to create a momentary . 

\Kiavov, S<rirep 'ylvctric irdvreairi TiTyK- blaze, which was regarded as auspidous 

u, giying the words howeyer a physical (Soph. Ant. 1006, £. 8. 106, &c.), a result 

ose foimd not in the original, which also promoted by Hinging incense on the 

•eaks of the mythological descent of the fire (Oy. F. 1. 75 foU.). Emm. refers to 

ids, but in later philosophy, such as that Oy. Her. 13. 1 13, " Tura damos lacrimam- 

Thales. Segaar and Royaards, who seem que super : qua sparsa relacet, Ut solet 

«t to haye adduced this passage from affuso surgere flamma mero." ' Nectar,' 

om., needlesaly suppose Virgil to haye of wine, E. 5. 71* ' Vesta,' of a sacrifidal 

isunderstood irdvnaai as if it were a hearth, as 'Volcanus' of fire generally, a 

mter. The structure of the yerse seems use of which no other instance has been 

odelled on another line in the same found. 

dsode, V. 201, 'ÜKiavov rt, Otüv ykvitrtv, 385.] For ' subiecta' Med. a m. pr. and 

(1 injripa Ti|Ovv. There is something Gud. have 'sublata,' while two MSS. have 

ränge in the injunction to offer libation ' subvecta.' The latter yariety has already 

» Übe nymphs, addressed to one who had met us 3. 241. Med. also has ' flammam' 

«t been reoelying quasi-menial ministra- and ' tectis.' 



/ 
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Omine quo firmana a.niTniiTn sie incipit ipsa : 

Est in Carpathio Neptimi gurgite vates, 
Caenileus Proteus, magnum qui piscibus aequor 
Et iuncto bipedum curru metitur equonzm. 
Hie nunc Emathiae portus patriamque revisit • 300 
Pallenen ; hunc et Nymphae veneramur et ipse 
Grandaevus Nereus ; novit namque omnia vates, 
Quae sint, quae fuerint, quae mox Ventura trahantur ; (f 

386.] 'Firmans animum' is ezpluned Plato finding in the ▼enatUity of the old 

by the lat^ editors ' reassaring benielf/ a god an allegory of sophistrj ; Caesar CaL- 

view not Tery consistent with their inter- cagninus, on the oontrary» seeing in it the 

pretation of ** fletus inanis/' y. 375, and inscnitability of tmth ; Diodoms Sicnlos 

not supported by w. 363» 367) as Cyrene's referring it to the changes in the shape of 

fear was before ehe knew what had hap- the diadem of the Egyptian kings ; Xiodan 

pened to her son. The old ezplanation making bim a stage-püyer; Mdancfathon 

seems better, referring ' animum ' to Ans- thinking of the sc^-transforming power of 

taeus, who stood in need of enoourage- intelligence ; Natalis de Comitibus of the 

ment : comp. y. 530, " namque nitro adfata Operations of the atmosphere ; while yarioos 

timentem,'' and for the langoage A. 3. 610, unnamed writers talk of the manifoldness 

** dextram . . . Dat iuveni, atque animum of nature, the ideal of the wiae man, and 

promisso pignore firmat." This yiew will the yariety of garments wom by the 

also, as has been remarked to me, giye a countrymen of Proteus : — *' tot autem fere 

force to * ipsa,' distinguishing the oomfixrt all^;orias huic figmmito indoerant, quot 

ehe has to offer from the comfort suggested Proteus ipse formas." 

by the omen. 389.] ** Eosdem et piaoes et eqnos didt" 

387 — 414.] 'She bade him go to Pal- (Philarg.). " Equi enim marini prima 

lene with her, and find there Proteus, the parte equi sunt, postrema resolyuntur in 

prophetic old man of the sea, who would pisces " (Sery.). This accounts for * bi- 

teU him the cause and eure of the eyil, but pedum ;* but the hendiadys is rather a 

only underthestressofperseveringyiolence, stränge one. 'Metitur' is doubtless, as 

as he would endeavour to elude the pressure Heyne says, from the Homeric äXa /itrpri' 

byezercising bis power oftransforming him- aavrte: but it reoeiyes force as applied to 

seif into any kind of material form.' a sea-god from the contrast of the epithet 

387.] Cyrene's speech is imitated from ' inmensum mare,' well adduoed by Gerda, 

two by Eidothea to Menelaus, Od. 4. 384 390.] This points to a legend nnknown 

foU. It is difficult to see why KeighÜey to Homer, but referred to by Lycopbron 

should take * Neptuni' with 'yates,' as 115 foU., and yariously given by Sery. and 

that would hardly be the rendering of the Philarg., one yersion being that Proteus 

Homeric ykpwv äkiog vrifiEprrjg, or even fled from Egypt to escape from the tyranny 

of Hofft icäutvog virodftwg, ' Neptune's of Busiris, and came to Pallene; another 

Carpathian gulf ' is a natural expression in that he originally liyed in Pallene, where 

poetry for the Carpathian sea, eyen if we he had a wife Torone, whenoe the name of 

do not say that 'Neptuni' = 'maris,' and the town, and two sons, Telegonus and 

the epithet * Carpathio' properly belongs to Polygonus or Tmylus, who used to wrestle 

it. The geography as usual is yague, the with and kill all comers, tili at last they 

Carpathian sea being strictly between were themselyes wrestled with and killed 

Rhodes and Crete. by Hercules, when Proteus in bis grief re- 

388.] It is possible that here, as eise- moyed to Egypt, through a sea-cayem 

where where sea^gods are spoken of (e. g. made for the purpose by Neptune. 

Oy. M. 2. 8, ** Caeruleos habet unda deos,'' 392.] * Grandaeyus Nereus,' frequently 

and other instances in Forc), * caenileus' called ykpwv by Hom., e. g. IL 1. 368. 

may merely mean ' marinus.' In the post- 393.] hg ydri rd r iovra, rd r iwS' 

Homeric legends of Troy, Proteus is a fitva irpo r iovra (II. 1. 70), of Calchas: 

king of Egypt, who detains Helen on her a comprehensiye conception of a prophet, 

way to Troy (see Hdt. 2. 112 foU.). Taub- which became afterwards narrowed to a 

mann collects a number of interpreta- simple knowledge of the future, as diyina- 

tions which haye been placed on the story tion degenerated into a trick. Comp, 

by yarious authors, ancient and modern, ApoUo's knowledge of the preeent as ahoira 
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Quippe ita I^eptuno yisum est, iniuania cxiius 

Armenta et turpis pascit sub gurgite phocas. 395 

Hie tibi, nate, prius vinclis capiendus, ut omnem 

Expediat morbi caussam, eventusque secimdet. 

Kam sine vi non uUa dabit praecepta, neque illum 

Orando flectes ; vim duram et vincida capto 

Tende ; doli circmu haec demtmi frangentur inanes. 400 

Ipsa ego te, medios cum sol accenderit aestus, 

Cum sitiimt herbae, et peoori iam gratior umbra est, 

In secreta senis ducam, quo fessus ab undis 

Se recipit, facile ut somno adgrediare iacentem. 

Verum ubi correptum manibus vinclisque tenebis, 405 

in the answer of the Delphic oracle to Croe- incurvicervicum pecos." ' Turpis/ 3. 52. 
BOB, Hdt. 1. 47» and thewonderofthe Chorus 397*] It is not clear, and it does not 

in Aesdi. Ag. 1 199 that Cassandra knows much signify, whether * eventus ' is to be 

ihe cid stories of Argos as if she had lived taken of what has happened or of what will 

tiiere at the time. The same breadth of happen, the expression in the one case 

knowledge is attributed to the muses by being ezplained with Wund, ^'quae acd-* 

Hes. Theog. 38, where Hom^'s line is derunt mala in melius mutet/' in the othor 

almost rep^tted. Wagn., Forb., and Lad. with Keightley, " det eventus secundos." 
read ' sunt . . . fuemnt . . . trabuntur * on 399.] For ' flectes/ the reading of the 

▼ery elender authority (' frierunt * being best MSS., others haye * vinces,' which 

iband in no MSS. whatever, though it oc- Burm. prefers ; but Wagn. righüy urges 

cors in the Dresd. Senr.), alleging that the that the concurrence of ' yinces . . . yim . . . 

ind. is required, as the relative clause con- yincula ' would be an objection. 
iaina a description of * omnia/ and dting 400.] ' Tende vim * may be ezplained 

other passages where a similar eonstruction like * tendere retia/ * insidiks/ or we may 

18 fonnd. But the subj. may stand either make * yim et vincula' a hendiadys, though 

by supposing a repetition of * novit/ as even then we should have to seek for some 

Wagn. admits, or as making a hypothetical plausible explanation of the combination of 

asaortion, ' every thing which may be pre- the yerb with the Substantive, as such things 

eemt, or past, or future/ where it is not said are not effected arbitrarily. For * vinciüa 

that tbere is any thing answering to any of tende ' see note on A. 2. 236. * Circum 

these dasses, but that if there is any thing, haec * seems to give a sort of physical image, 

he knows it. * Mox ' with Ventura/ * tra- combined with ' irangentur.' * Against these 

bantnr ' (which may be ezplained either of barriers bis crafb will break.' ' Inanes ' 

distance, as in 1. 236, though the notion with * frangentur,' proleptic. 
hereis coming from the distance, there of 401.] In Od. 4. 407 Eidothea promises 

Btretching into it, or, with Wagn., of delay, to conduct Ulysses to Proteus ufi lyol ^ai- 

whidi is anothor aspect of the same thing, vofikvy<piv, 

or of the drawing of the thread by the 402.] * Cum sitiunt,' &c. is not co- 

Fates) being a poetical equivalent for Ordinate with * cum accenderit,' but defines 

' sint.' Macrob. (Sat. 1. 20) reads ' sequen- and ezplains it, as if Virgil had said ' simul 

tnr,' which is suppoited by a variety in ac venerit tempus cum sitiunt.' The clause 

Gud. ' sequantnr.' seems not very appropriate, being intended 

304.] Hom. does not say that Proteus apparently to speak of the habits of land 

owed this knowledge to Neptune; but cattleasiftheyheldequallygoodoftheseals. 
1^1^ may have been thinking again of 403.] * Secreta/ the retreat, like '' se- 

Calchas, who received bis prophetic power creta Sibyllae " A. 6. 10, ** Aeneae secreta *' 

from Apollo, IL 1. 72. 8. 463. Proteus is supposed to sleep at 

395.] ' The herds of the sea-god ' is an midday, like Silenus (£. 6. 14) or Pan 

exiH-ession found in the old Latin poets. (Theoer. 1. 17» Nemes. £cL 3. 3), as if they 

Fcnrb. comp. Liv. And. (fr. Aegisthus) v. were eartbly shepherds. Ae^crat kv fiitr- 

5f " lasdvum Nerei simum pecus/' Pacuv. aytri, vofxiv^ wq irmai firiXiov, Od. 4. 413. 
(fr. ine.) V. 408, "Nerei repandirostrum 405.] ' Manibus vinclisque:' Hom. makes 
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Tum yariae elodent species atqne ora feramm. 

Fiet enim subito sus horridus, atraque tigrisy 

Squamoeusque draco> et fnlva oenrioe leaena ; 

Aut acrem flammae sonitum dabit, atque ita Tmdis 

Excidct, aut in aquas tenuis dilapeus abibit. 410 

Sed quanto ille magia formaa se yertet in omnisy 

Tanto, nate, magis oontende tenacia Tinda, 

Donec talis erit mutato corpore, qualem 

Yiderifly incepto tegeret cum lumina sonino. 

Haec ait, et liquidum ambrosiae diffiindit odorem, 415 

no mention of fetten, tpealdng merely of 412.] 'Contende tenacia Tinda' is 

manoal restraint, ftiXirm Kaproc rt ßiri t% Yirgirs eqnivaleiit for Homer's fgSXXav 

. . . äffTtfi^iktf ^X*/'^*' fiäWov T% irii^fiv iru^civ. Senr. on ▼. 400 giyes an alle- 

. . . äfi^i H xt'ipaQ BaXXo/if V. gorical explanation of tbe bindhig of Ph»- 

406. J '^ Tum yariae inludant pestes/' 1. teos, en<Ung wHh tiiese words: "ande 

181. saoerdoCem hone didt posae yatidnari, et 

407>] In Hom. the transformations of sosdpere diTinitatem, com retigata in eo 

Proteus are summed up hastily by Eidothea, fnerint ignea cnpiditM, aüvestris aaperitM, 

enumerated in greater detail by Menelaos lapsusqueanimiyaquamminobUitntiaiiiiUia.'' 

when they act^ly occur: in Virgil tbe 413.] Eidothea teils Ulysses to looee 

manners of description are rerersed. There Proteus 5r( ccv dif a* aln-ot ayfipifrac ivl- 

is notbing unnatural in either oourse : Me- uratv, Toioc ^mv, oloy cf mariwtiOivra 

nelaus, in speaking of wbat be bad actually iiti<r9t. Orid (M. 1 1 . 263), in a passage 

gone tbrough, would naturally be parti- which bas been stndied alter Yiigil and 

cular : Virgil bas no such reason for de- Hom., makes Ptoteos himadf, " Caipathius 

tailing wbat actually bappened to Aris- medio de gurgite vates," gtve simSar advice 

taeus ; while, independenüy of a desire for to Peleus about gaining possession of Thetis, 

yariety, be might tbink precision of detail ** Nee te dedpiat centum mentita figuras, 

especially suited to Cyrene's speecb, as Sed preroe quidquid erit, dum quod fuit 

tending to reassure Aristaeus, wbo would ante reformet." 

wish to know all that was likely to bappen. 414.] 'Tegeret lumina somno' is a 

* Sus borridus :* " borrens Arcadiae sus,'' yariety for ' somnus tego'et lumina,' with 

Lucr. 6. 25, tbe * bristled boar * of Gray, tbe additional notion of tbe sleq>er dosing 

Hom. bas fihae <rwc« * Atra,* wbicb is bis eyes. 

designated by Heyne as ' mirum epitheton,' 415—452.] 'Haying anointed him with 

must be ezplained with bim ' deadly.' See ambrosia, she tben took him to a sea-caye 

on 1.129. There are, I belieye, black tigers : which Proteus haunted, and placed bim 

but Virgil is not likely to have thought of in the shade, being herseif inyidble. At 

them. Homer's beast is nopSaXtQ. mid-day Proteus caroe there irom the sea, 

408.] dW i^Tot wpojTiffTa Xiutv yh'ir and having counted bis seals, laid himself 

^vylvcioc, Od. 4. 456. Tbe lioness, Wagn. down, when Aristaeus rushed on bim, and 

remarks, bas no mane, so that Virgil in bis in spite of bis transformations, sucoeeded 

loye of poetical yariety bas lapsed into an in making him resume bis natural shape. 

error in natural bistory, besides tbe awk- The old god asked why he bad come. 

wardness of tuniing a god into a female Aristaeus replied tfiat there was no need 

animal. Val. Fl. 3. 7^0 talks of a lioness' to teil him wbat he knew already. Tben 

mane. Proteus at last began to teil bim tbe cause 

409.] OiairifakQ Trwp is mentioned by of bis trouble.* 

Eidothea among tbe shapes wbicb herfather 415.] In tbis paragraph, as in tbe last, 

assumes, bat is not found among tbose Virgil follows Homer, thougb with some 

enumerated by Menelaus. yariety in tbe drcumstances. Menelaos 

410.] * In aquas abibit,' like " friictus bas an application of ambrosia, not to bis 

praedionim abeunt in sumptus," Cic. Att. whole body, but to bis nostrils, and that 

11. 2, though tbe image bere seems purely for a homely matter- of-fact reason, to oyer- 

pbysical. * Tennis,' 3. 335. Tbe Homeric power the smell of the sea-öalyes. In 

epithel is vyp6v, Virgil tbe object of tbe ambrosia seems to 
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Quo totuin nati corpus perduxit ; at illi 

Dulcis conpositis spirayit crinibus aura, 

Atque habilis membris venit vigor. Est specus ingens 

Exesi latere in montis, quo plurima yento 

Cogitur inque sinus scindit sese unda reductos, 420 

Deprensis olim statio tutissima nautis ; 

Intus se vasti Proteus tegit obiice saxi. 

Hie iuvenem in latebris aversum a lumine Nympha 

Collocat ; ipsa procul nebulis obscura resistit. 

lam rapidus torrens sitientis Sirius Indes 425 

to inTigorate Aristaeas for bis stroggle. 420.] * Sinns redactos ' seems evidently 

[lat Virgil^s oonception of ambrosia was to mean the depth of the bay, the ploral 

not dear. In Homer it is a substance perhaps denoting the Tarious indenta- 

icfa the gods eat (Od. 5. 93), and with tions. * Scindit sese * then will be used 

ich they purify their bodies (11. 1 4. 170). as implying motion. This passage helps ns 

rgil talks of its odour in A. 1. 403, where to anderstand A. 1. 160 folL, where the 

>agh * ambrosiae ' is an adj., the meaning present line is almost repeated : see the 

lot, as in Homer's äußpoaioQ, * immortal/ note there. 

b ' ambrosial/ while in 12. 419 we have 421.] The bay, like that in A. 1, 1. c, is 

Juice brought by Venus to be used me- from time to time (* oiim/ which may also 

inally. In the present passage, as in be nnderstood with Forb. * from long time') 

) former of the two jnst referred to, a used as a shelter for ships. Comp. A. 2. 

rfame without substance would be suffi- 23, ^* sinus, et statio male fida carinis." 

nt to satisfy the requirements of tbe * Deprensis * of men overtaken in a storm, 

itezt, as it would seem the most natural A. 5. Ö2. So * prensus * Hör. 2 Od. 16. 2.- 

y of ezplaining the present line in par- 422.] There is a rock in or near the 

cdar. If the word ' perduxit ' and the entrance of the cave, behind which Proteus 

;hority of Homer be held to proTe that retires that he may sleep undisturbed. * Te- 

must have been something which could git * expresses habit. The clause is intro- 

actnally rubbed on the person, we must duced to complete the description and pre- 

X)se between regarding * liquidum dif- pare us for what follows, while the mention 

idit odorem ' as equivalent to ' di£fundit of bis concealment apparently accounts for 

jratum liquorem,' * diffundit ' being the fact that the same place is a roadstead 

irly the same as ' perduxit,' which for ships and a retreat for the sea-god. 

ims to be the common Interpretation, 423.] Aristaeus is placed in a dark 

i supposing that Cyrene is said to make comer. * A limine * is an ingenious varia- 

) air fragrant with the ambrosia with tion in Gud. 

ich she proceeds to anoint her son, as if 424.] * Resistit ' may mean no more than 

} had opened some casket, which sent * stat ;* but it seems possible that it may 

th a perfume at once before its Contents haye the force of ' standing off,' with re- 

re touched. ference perhaps to the cloud into which 

116.] With 'quo totum nati corpus per- Cyrene may be said to retire, just as A. 1. 

rit ' comp. Pers. 2. 66, ** auro sacras quod 588 it seems to me^tn * Stands out/ being 

ito Perducis fades," dted by Taubmann, applied to Aeneas emerging from the doud. 

117*] * Conpositis ' is not an ordinary So where ' resto ' means ' to remain,' the 

thet, but seems to imply that bis hair sense seems to be that of independent 

8 anranged at the time when the perfume standing. The early editions read * reces- 

s imparted, if not by the same process. sit,' which howeyer has scarcely any MS. 

118.] ' Est specus ingens ' probably imi- Support. 

ed from IL 13. 32, Irrn Ss rt rrirkoc tvpv, 425.] In order that the mid-day heat 

119.] ' Exesus ' firequently occurs as a may be intensified to tbe utmost, it is made 

icriptiTe epithet of a cave. ** Cyclopum to occur at the time of the domination of 

»acaminis Antra," A. 8. 418. Comp. y. the dog-star. 'Rapidus,' E. 2. 10 note. 

aboye. * Quo ' refers to * specus,' as the * Sitientis Indos ' like ** sitientis AJros " 

ves flowing into the coye, would flow E. 1. 65. The Indians are here mentioned 

the caye at the end of it. not of course as haying any topographical 
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Ardebat caelo, et medium sol igneus orbem 

Hauserat ; arebant herbae^ et eava flmnina siccis 

Faucibus ad limum radii tepefaeta coquebant : 

Cimi Proteus consueta petens e fluctibus antra 

Ibat ; eum vasti circum gens bumida ponti 430 

Exsultans rorem late dispergit amarum. 

Stemunt se somno diversae in Ktore phocae ; 

Ipse, velut stabuK custos in montibus olim, 

Vesper ubi e pastu vitulos ad tecta reducit, 

Auditisque lupos aeuunt balatibus agni, 435 

Considit scopulo medius, numerumque recenset. 

Cuius Anstaeo quoniam est oblata facultas^ 

Vix defessa senem passus conponere membrä, 

Cum clamore ruit magno^ manicisque iacentem 

Occupat. Ille suae contra non inmemor artis 440 

relation to the scene of action, bat to re- to mark a difference of time by the perfect, 

mind us of the star in bis fiercest Operation, which can hardly haye been the case. 

It matters little whetber or no * rapidos ' * Amarum ' is the sole reference to the 

be taken as qualifying * torrens.' wucpov dXöc iroXvßivOkog ddfiiiv, on which 

426.] * Ardebat * is erroneoosly taken by Menelaus dwells so feelingly. 

Philarg. and Gerda as actiye. Heins, con- 432.] * Stratus somno * occnrs twice in 

nected * caelo * with what follows ; bat the livy (7. 36., 37* 20), where Döring rig^tly 

latest editors rightly retum to the old takes * somno' as the datiye, 'laid down 

punctaation as more natural. ' Orbis * of for (ur to) sleep.' For * diyersae ' the cHd 

the path throagh the sky, A. 3. 512., 8. 97* editions gave * diTerso.' 

427.] ' Hauserat ' expresses the absorp- 433.] ' Stabulum ' is applied both to 

tion, as it were, of the space by motion over herds and flocks. ' Olim * seems here to 

it : see on 3. 104. Forb. comp. Stat. Tbeb. mean at one time or other. 

1. 369, ** vastum Haurit iter.'' * Arebant 434.] * Vitulos * is perhaps introduced 

herbae,' A. 3. 142. * Cava flumina,' 1. 326 on account of the oomparison with * vituli 

note. marini.' * Ad tecta redudt,' like '* redeunt 

428.] * Faucibus ' is explained by * cava' in tecta '* of the goats, 3. 316. 

to mean the Channel of the stream. There 435.] The lambs bleat as they are being 

is rhetorical iteration in the expression, but driven home and folded. The image is 

not idle tautology, as Aroeis objects, under- perhaps yaried firom II. 4. 435, where the 

Standing ' faucibus ' of the riv^'s mouth. sheep are described as standing to be milked, 

'Ad limum,' down to the mud at the bot- dZnx^C fAtfiaKviai, ^aKovovaai 6xa dpv&Vm 

tom, constructed apparently with ' tepefaeta The early editors read * auditi.' 

coquebant,' which seems = * tepefaciebant et 436.] ** Solio medius consedit ayito/' A* 

coquebant.' 7* 169. 

429.] * E fluctibus,' irom its position, 437.] * Cuius facultas,' like ** n. fEusoltas 

seems to go with ' petens ' rather than with tui praesentis esset," Plane to Cic. Ep. 10. 

' ibat,' though of course either construction 4, * cuius ' being Proteus. * As soon as 

is tenable. Petens gaye him the opportonity,' i.e. by 

431.] The bounding of the sea-calves, lying down. ** Q^oniam pro postquam 

which is not mentioned in the passage from Pacuvins [(fr. ine.) v. 392], * Quoniam ills 

the Odyssey, is perhaps from II. 13. 27» interit, imperium Calefo transmissum est,'" 

äraWe Sk ktiti vir* avrov. * Rorem,' 1. Philarg. This use of * quoniam,' which is 

385. * Dispergit,' which is apparently sup- recognized by Fest. s. y. and by Donatos 

ported by Med. and Rom., seems slightly on Ter. Adelph. prol. 1, is not unoommon 

better than * dispersit,' on account of * ibat ' in Plautus, e.g. Trin. 1. 2. 75, 112, and is 

preceding, which would haye led us to ex- easily understood from the parallel instances 

pect * spargebat,' if the past had been re- of * quam,' «[»c, &c 

tained, anless there had been any Intention 439.] This . and the foUowing line an 
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Omnia ia*ansf ormat seee in miracula rerum^ 
Ignemque, horribilemque feram^ fluviumque liquentem. 
Verum ubi nulla fugam reperit fallacia, victus 
In sese redit^ atque hominis tandem ore locutus : 
Kam qnis te^ iuyennm confidentissime, nostras 445 

Inssit adire domos P quidye liinc petis P inquit. At ille : 
Scis, Proteu^ scis ipse ; neque est te fallere quidquam ; 
Sed tu desine velle. Deum praecepta secuti 
Venimus, hinc lassis quaesitum oracula rebus. 

lOst yerbally translated from Od. 4. 4. 384) might be quoted in suppoit of this, 

4, 455. the awkwwidness of supplying * fallere ' with 

14 1 .] * Miracnla,' portents : not that a different sabject in the next line is so great, 

!re is anf thing portentoos in the things that it may be better to suppose the meaning 

imselves, bnt that the fect of transforma- to be * Tbou canst not deceive me by pretend- 

Q is portentous. So Ot. M. 3. 67 1 » ** in ing ignorance, so cease to attempt it.' Comp, 

ae miracula, dizit, Verfceris," perbaps ** faUacia/' y. 443, *' neqniquam fallis dea/' 

ttating this passage. * Miracula reram/ A. 12.632. Itistrue^as Wund, remarks, that 

>bably = * miras res ;* but a comparison in this construction the subject of the inf. is 

this ezpression with those referred to on not usually expressed, but that need only be 

534, may perbaps strengthen the hint because it can usually be supplied without 

en tiiere, that ' rerum * may have some- diflSculty, whereas here the dative or accu- 

ng of a local sense, * in the world.* satiye would be required. The parallel line 

442.] ' Horribilem feram ' seryes as a in the Od. (4. 465), olaOof ykpov ri fAi 

ef snmmary of those enumerated yy. 407, ravra iraparpOTritav ipHivii^ ; is in fayour 

B. of this yiew, though not decidedly. Ad- 

443.] Heins, restored ' pellada ' from mitting it, we may dispose at once of the 

1008 MSS. ; but Voss rightly remarks, yariant ' cuiquam * (Pal.), which Heins, re- 

sr Sery. oa A. 2. 90, that the word seems tained. Med. and Rom. haye * quidquam.' 

itrictad to blandishments and incanta- Senr. aeknowledges both readingsl 
na. The word, which is a rare one, is 448.] Why Aristaeus chooses to speak of 

istantly oonfonnded with * fidlada ' (see bis mother generally as ' the gods ' is not 

A. 2, L c.), and the origin of the con- dear, especially as he knows that Proteus 

ion here is thown, as Wagn. obsenres, by knows all. Perbaps it is for that yery rea- 

) first reading of Med., * phallacia.' son, to intimate that it is not worth while 

446.1 * Nam ' here introduces a question, to go into detail, just as in the next line he 

e yapt e.g. IL 1. 122, 123, 'Arpddfi speaks of the death of bis bees generally as 

^WTi, ^(Xocrfovwrarc travrcvv, H&c * lassis rebus.' 

p rot iwoovat ykpag fAsyäOvfioi 'Ax^ioi; 449.] ' Hinc ' for * huc ' is the reading of 

A. 2. 373, Ter. Fh. 5. 1.5, ** Nam quae Med. and other good MSS., and is con- 

9C anus est exanimata, a fratre quae firmed by ' hinc ' y. 446, to which it seems 

■esaa est meo?" The use of 'nam' intended to refer. The MSS. are diyided 

er interrogatiyes (' qoisnam,' * quianam,' between * lapsis ' (Pal ) and * lassis ' (Med.), 

J) seems to be really the same thing, as nor is it easy to decide between them. If 

itanoes are not wanting where * nam ' is the former is supported by y. 249 aboye, 

Mrated from the word with which it is ** lapsi generis sarcire ruinas," the latter re- 

pposed to oohere, such as ** quid tibi ex ceiyes confirmation from the parallel ex- 

o nam, obsecro, aegre est ? " Plaut, pression ' fessis rebus,' wbich occurs twice 

cch, 5. 1. 28. In the passage from the in the Aeneid (3. 145., 11. 335), in the 

lyssey, which Virgil foUiows rather dosely sense of ' laborantibus.* (* Fessis ' is actu- 

this speedi of Intens, the form of the ally giyen here as a yariant by 6ud., and 

estkm is Tic vv ; is giyen as a gloss by the Dresd. Sery., 

447*] ' Neque— quidquam ' is oommonly ** laptis : fessis et perditis.") On the one 

dersiood *nor is it possible to deoeiye band Plaut. Stich. 4. 1. 16 has **8i res 

)e in soght ' (comp. y. 392, '* novit nam- lassa labat, itidem amici collabascunt ;" 

e omnia "), so as to oontinue the thought on the other, ' lapsae res ' oocurs Sen. 

itahied in '' Scis, Proteu, scis ipse." But Here. F. 646, whUe there are no less 

»ngh tlie Homfiric epithet vi|/ACpn^£ (Od. ihan four passages in Oyid (Trist. 1. 5. 
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Tantum effktus. Ad haeo vates vi denique multa 450 
Ardentis ocuIob intorsit lumine glauco, 

Et graviter frendens sie (aiis ora resolvit : 

Non te nullius exercent numinis irae ; 
Magna luis commissa : tibi has miserabilis Orpheus 
Haud quaquam ob meritum poenas^ ni Fata resistent, 455 

36., 6. 2. 41., Pont. 2. 2. 49, ib. 3. 93) stung to death by a serpent. The nymphs 

where th^ MSS. vary as here. Od the wail«! for her, and her hnsband was inoon- 

whole I have allowed ike parallel of ' fessU solable.' 

reboB * to decide in favonr of * lassiB,' con- 453.] An emphatic assnranoe that the 

trary to the opinion of most of the editors. affliction is a divine Visitation. So in 

Whicbever be adopted, a question will re- Greek, oitK äptv Qtmv TEor. Iph. A. 809), 

main about the case of * rebus,' which may ovc dfAtivirov Otoic (Aesch. Ag. 649). 

be either dat. or abl. The former seems on Taubm. comp. A. 1 1. 726, ** At non haec 

the whole most likely, though in Tiboll. 2. nnllis hominum sator atqne deonim Ob- 

3. 21, '* saepe duoes trepidis petiere oracula aenrans ocuHs." The deity spoken of most 

rebus," the words appear to be in the abl. be the nymphs, as appears from tt. 632 

460.] Here again it is hard to say whe- foll., not Tisiphone, as Senr. and others 

ther ' vi multa * refers, as the oommentators have supposed. Wagn., who will not allow 

seem to take it, to the violence of inspira- the lengthening of a short syllable where 

tion ander which Proteus speaks, or to the there is no pause in the sense, thinks tiiere 

pressure from without. The latter would is some oorruption in the early part of this 

agree with v. 398 above, and is perhaps re- line. 

commended by the position of ' denique,' 464.] ' The crime yoa are ezpiating is 

' vi denique multa ' seeming as if it might great.' «For * luis' Rom. and others have 

have the force of ' vix tandem ;' the former * Ines,' which Philai^. and Gerda curioos- 

u in keeping with the picture given in the ly enough interpreted as a Substantive, 

nezt two lines. No help towards a Solution *' Magna lues : id est magmim sodus." 

is suppUed by Hom., who says nothing für- Serv. mentions a question about the ponc- 

tber than tag kifxifiriv' ö dk fi' avriK äfiu- tuadon, whether ' tibi' should be connected 

ßoyavoQ rrporriHniVf Od. 4. 471. with what precedes or with what follows. 

451.] 'Lumine glauco ' either with'ar- 456.] 'Haud quaquam ob meritum' is 

dentis ' or with ' oculos.' The passage connected by Serv. with Aristaeus, who is 

may show us how ' Inmen ' came to be used told that he is pumshed less than he de- 

for an eye. The colour of the eye is doubt- serves ; but it seems better with the lator 

less attributed to Proteus as a sea-god (v. editors to refer it to * miserabilis Orpheus.' 

388) ; but it is worth while remarking with Orpheus is the hero of Proteus' speech, 

Gerda that the epithet in Hom. seems to which is intended to show that he suffered 

go along with fierceness (the " truces et wrong upon wrong : bis wife's death, bis 

caerulei oculi " of Tac. Germ. 4), so tbat failure to recover her, and bis own murder, 

the mood of Proteus may be intended to be and all owing to Aristaeus' original offence. 

noted also. ' Intorsit,' roUed on Aristaeus. But the ezpression in any case is harsh, 

452.] Whether the gnashing of the teeth if not inexcusably ambiguous. ' Poenas ' 

is a mark of prophetic fiiry or of displea- Heyne suggests may be the furies ; bat 

sure at the violence put on him, depends its reference hardly seems so definite, as 

on the interpretation we give to ' multa vi.' the visitetion came from the nympbs, 

There is an arobiguity too about ' fatis,' though the common ezpression about rous- 

which may be either a dative or a modal ing or evoking the furies may be allowed 

abl., but is more probably the former, to illustrate * poenas susdtat.' This notion 

though Ov. M. 13. 126, " ezspectetoque of the dead man constantly crying for 

resolvit Ora sono," which Gerda quotes, is vengeance, as if fresh inflictions were oon- 

in favour of the latter. Gomp. A. 2. 246, tinually being summoned, ezpUdns * ni 

where there is the same question, the ba- Fata resistant,' which is a sort of pr^;nant 

lance inclining towards tbe dative. ' F^tis ' ezpression, the meaning being that Cr- 

here may very well have the sense of ora- pheus will snmmon more, or that hb 

des, as in A. 1. 382, " data fata secutus." summons will be beard, unless the Fates 

453 —463.] Proteus : ' The cause of interpose. The Fates are perhaps those of 

your trouble is the vengeance of Orpheus. Aristaeus, tl\,ough the word may well be nn- 

His wife in trying to escape from you was derstoodgenerally. For' ni ' Med. has ' nisi.' 
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Suscitat, et rapta graviter pro coniuge saevit. 

Ula quidem, dum te fiigeret per fluiuina praeeeps, 

Inmanem ante pedes hydrum moritura puella 

Seryantem ripas alta non yidit in herba. 

At chorus aequalis Dryadiun clamore supremos 460 

Inplenint montis ; flenint Bhodopeiae arces, 

Altaque Pangaea, et Bhesi Mavortia tellus, 

Atque Getae, atque Hebrus, et Actias Orithyia. 

Ipse, caya Solans aegrum testudine amorem, 

Te^ dulcis coniunx^ te solo in litore secum^ 465 

466.] 'Rapta/ snatched from him by 459.] The water-snake is lying in the 

deatb, as v. 504 shows. In Ovid's account grass on the bank. * Servantem/ tenant- 

(M. 11. 63 foU.) Orpheus and Eurydice ing, like '' limina Vestae Serrantem/' A. 2. 

are rennited after deaüi : from Virgil's lan- 568 ; but there may be also a notion of 

gnage here we might almost infer that he guardianship, as if it resented Eurydice's 

did not mean this to be the case, thongh intrusion. Note the delicacy with which 

his words mnst not be pressed too &r. Virgil, instead of mentioning Eurydice's 

457.] Wagn. dtes A. 5. 609., 12. 901| death, intimates it by the Single word 

as oth^ instances where a person is in- * moritura.' 

dicated by a pronoun at the opening of a 460.] * Aequalis/ of her mates. In Or. 

aentenoe, and afterwards further defined by M. 10. 9 she is strolling with the Naiads 

a snbstantive, a mode of expression which when she is bitten by the serpent ; and 

he thinks taken from Homer, e. g. IL 1. Virgil may have meant h^ to be with 

488, a^räp d firivte . . . irodag dict^c them when she is pursued by Aristaens. 

'Ax(XXc6(. This of oourse does not inter- * Clamore supremo/ found in Pierius' Ro- 

fete with any special propriety which may man MS. and some others, is very plausible, 

be found in äie position of the Substantive being used Ov. 3 Trist. 3. 43, Albinov. ad 

in that particnÜeur part of the particular Liviam 219, of the last call on the dead; 

■entence, as here, where the contrast be- but * supremos' is not without force, re- 

tween the serpent and the girl and between ferring to the force of the cry which 

the tliought of death and the thought öf reaches the mountain-tops, and is slightly 

yoiith was doubtiess intended. 'Dum confirmed by Lucr. l. 274, " montisque 

lageret,' fike " dum conderet urbem," supremos Silvifragis yexat flabris," while 

A. 1. 6, ''Dam genitor nati parma pro- it is supported by Non. y. 'supremus.' 

tectoa abizet," A. 10. 800, which Wagn. 462.] Comp. A. 3. 13, ''Terra procul 

oompares, the subj. expressing a connexion yastis colitur Mavortia campis, Thraces 

between the prindpal clause and that in- arant." 

trodaoed by ' dum,' though the precise 463.] The Getae, who lived beyond the 

nataie of the connexion seems to yary Danube, are confused with the Thracians, 

acoordiog to the context in each case. as in A. 3. 35, " Gradiyumque patrem, 

Here we may render it 'in her hurry to Geticis qui praesidet aryis." We haye 

escape/ or ' so bat she might escape' already had them coupled with ' Rhodope,' 

('dam' = 'dummodo'), which also seems 3. 462. 'Orithyia' is mentioned as the 

to be nearly its sense in the passage from nymph of the country. ' Actias ' as the 

A. 1; in that from A. 10 it might be ex- daughterofErechthea8,kingof Athens, Acte 

plained to ooyer the frtther's retreat ander being the old name of Attica. ' Et ' was 

the protection of his son's shield. No restored by Heins, before 'Actias' from 

other instanoe is dted of 'per flumina,' nearly all the MSS. for 'atque,' which 

which it seems safer to understand as = «had been introduced in ignorance that the 

' per ripas fluminis' than to giye to ' per' final syllable of ' Getae' is not meant to be 

the sense of ' prope.' To suppose that she elided. 

was actoally rashing through the river in 464.] ' Caya ' is a quasi-Homeric epi- 

her eagemesB to escape would be rather thet, haying no relation to the context, 

eztravagaot. This story, connecting Aris- but designating the object generally, as 

taeoa with the death of Eurydice, seems not if it were part of its name. 

to be found elsewhere. 465.] ' Secum ' after ' solo,' as in 1. 389. 

A a 
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Te yeniente die, te decedente cmebat. 

Taenaria« etiam fieiiices, alta ostia Ditisy 

Et caligantem nigra fomiidiiie lucmn 

IngressuB, Maniaque adiit Regemque tr^nendum, 

Nesciaque hmnanis precibus mansaescere corda. 470 

At cantu commotae Erebi de sedibus imis 

Umbrae ibant tenues amtdacraqae lace carentum. 

Quam multa in folÜB avium se milia «mdnnty 

Vesper ubi aut hibemus agit de montibiiB imber, 

Matree atque viri, defimctaqne corpora vita 475 

Magnanimmn beroum, pneri innuptaeqne poellaey 

Inpofiitique regia iavenes ante ora parentum ; 

QuoB cireum limus niger et deformis arundo 

Cocyti tardaque palus inamabilis nnda 

Alligat, et noviens Styx interfdsa coercet. 480 

466.] Forb. comp. Hör. 2 Od. 9. 10, Talleyt. 

*• nee tibi respero Snrgente deoedunt 476*] This and tlie two Ibilowng Hets 

AiDore«, Nee rapidnm logieiite solem." are repeated A. 6. 906 — 908. Tliflir ori- 

467—484.] * He eren went down to the pnal is to be fbmid in Od. 11. 36 foK. 

ahades and worked on the iron natmre of * Corpora' ia applied to tbe ahadea A. 6. 

Pinto. His 8ong drew all the ghosta abont 903. Here we may aay that, aa in v. 477i 

hfm, and the doomed ones enjoyed a brief he oonfonnda the dead body on eaffh iM. 

respite from tortnre.' the spirit below. 

467.] The entranoe at Taenarns is ap- 477*] This addition to the pictnre, «f 

parently mentioned to keep np the iSreek yonng men dead in their futhera' life-tiine, 

colooring of the narrative. is VirgU's own, imless it can be aaid to 

468.] ' Lncus/ of the abode of the haye been soggested by the qritliat in Od. 

tpirits, as in A. 6. 259 (comp. ib. 131, 154, 11. 38, vvfifai r, ^jftBeoi rt, iroX^Xifrot 

SR38, 473). With * nigra formidine' Cerda re yipovTfg. Comp, the deaeription of 

comp. Val. F. 3. 404, ** anraqne nigro Nestor's grief Jqt. 10. 258» " com Tidct 

Vasta meto.'' 80 Lncan 3. 411, ''ar- acris Antilochi barbam ardenteaci, com 

boribus snus horror inest." qnaerit ab omni QniaqntB adeat aodas, cur 

469.] This and the next line are meant haec in saecola doret." 

to intimste that he preferred his request to 478.] For the black water of Cocytos 

Pluto, if not that he prevailed, while the see A. 6. 132. 'Informis Hmva ' is ^tri- 

langnage suggests a notion of the difficulty bnted to the Styx, ib. 416. 

of the attempt. 479.] * Tarda . . . coeroat,' repeated A. 6. 

470.] A paraphrase of Homer's epithet, 438, 439, with the change of * tarda' into 

ififiXiXOc 'AUris (II. 9. 164). ' tristi.' ' Palas' is commonly token of Co- 

471*] 'Cantum' Rom. and others, 'at' cytus ; bnt it may be qnestioned whether 

being apparently taken for ' ad.' it is not meant for Adieron, " tenebrosa 

472.] ' Simulacraqne lace carentnm,' palus Acheronto lefuso " (A. 6. 107)- For 

from Lucr. 4. 36. ' inamabilis' some MS8. haTe * imnabiUs,' 

473.] For *in foliis' Med. and others perhaps from a reooUection of Oy, M. 

giTC ' in siWis,' which seems to have oome 1. 16. 'Inamabile r^fnnm' oocors Or. 

ftY)m a remembrance of the parallel passaga M. 4. 476., 14. 690, of the shades, as 

A. 6. 309 foll. We haye there two com- Forb. remarks. 

parisons of the ghosts, to leaves falling in 480.] ' Interfnsa,' becanse, fiowing nine 

aotumn, and to birds flocking across the times round the region, it is anppcMed to 

aea to warmer climates. endose parts of it between each fokL 

474.] ' Wben roosting or toking shelter Cerda compares Stat. Theb. 4. 624, " St 

from a storm.^ Heyne compares 1. 374, Styx discretis interflna manibiis obatat." 
where the oranas take shelter in the 
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Quin ipsae stupuere domus atque mtima Leti 

Tartara caeruleosque inplezae crinibus anguis 

Emnenides, tenuitque inhians tria Cerberus ora, 

Atque Ldonii vento rota constitit orbis. 

lamque pedem referens casus eyaserat onmis, 485 

Bedditaque Eurydice superas veniebat ad auras, 

Pone sequensy — ^namque hanc dederat Proserpina legem — 

Cum subita incautum dementia cepit amantem, 

481.] 'Ipsae:' not onlj the patients, is somewhat similar. 'Vento constitit,' 

but the agents, the prisons and tortorers like " pladdum ventis staret mare," £. 2. 

themselves. ' Intima l\u*tan ' is riglitly 26, where see note. The wind is sopposed 

made by Wagn. epezegetic of * donras,' to be the cause, not the effect of the 

like " urbem et promissa Larini Moenia," wheel's motion ; it is charmed to rest by 

A. 1. 258, both being oonstmcted with Orpheus* music, and its rest is made the 

' LetL' ' Letom :' personified as in A. 6. cause of the wheels standing still. It may 

277» where it appears as one of the fignres have been a misunderstanding of the mean- 

at the gate of (>cu8 ; here it seems to be ing which gave rise to ' cantu,' a yariety 

the presiding genius of the whole place, found in some MSS., as it has given rise to 

' Intinui,' tiie depths. Tarious conjectures by the earlier critics. 

482.] *Caeruleo8' of the dark livid 485—603.] ' He was retuming, followed 

ookrar of the serpent, not unlike 'ater.' by bis wife, and just on the point of 

It recurs A. 7« 346, ** eaemleis unnm de emerging from the shades, when in a mo- 

crinibus anguem," which gives some slight ment of forgetfulness he broke tbe con- 

support to * caeräleis ' in this passage, the dition imposed, and looked back upon her. 

fint Mading of Med. For * inplexae' Med. 6he fled, complaintng loudly of bis mad- 

m m. B. and a few others have ' inpexae,' ness and her &te, and he was not allowed 

iHneh occmrs in a parallel place TibulL to retum to seek her.' 
1. 3. 69, Born, and fr. Vat. *innexae' 485.] Virgil simply indicates the giving 

(comp. A. 6. 281), while others of lees of the consent by the epithet *reddita,' 

— t h cMf ity grre * ami^ezae.' Wagn. dtes and only mentions the condition parenthe- 

Hör. Epod. 5. 15, " Canidia breiribus in- tically as an afterthought. This mode of 

pBcaiaTiperia Crines et inoomptum caput," telling the story was doubtless adopted on 

where however * incomptum' migfat beused grounds of art, such as those which Horace 

to eoofira «inpexae.' ««Gapillus horroie (A. P. 43, 44, 136 foll.) applies to the 

inpleniB atque impeditus" is quoted by larger question of the conduct of the plot 

Fore. from Appul. Apol. The sense here of an epic ; and it is so far successful that 

seems to be tiiat the Furies had snakes it keeps the mind fized on Orpheus as the 

twistad among their hair, i. e. growing from central figure, while it does not perplex 

thflir heads aad matted or entwining them- those who already know the legend in its 

sehres with tbe natural hair. details. When he came to the composition 

483.] * Inhians,' a-gape on Orpheus, of the Aeneid, he seems to have seen the 

* Tenuit ora' may indnde both abstinence necessity of being more explidt, though 

frmn baridng and fixedness of oountenanoe. even there bis narrative is suflSdently dif- 

8ee on A. 2. 1. ferent from the naive gamility of Homer. 

484.] ' Rota 'ovbb' is difficult, as we Ovid, whose mode of narration is more 

sboiild rather hawe expected * orbis rotae.' rapid, teils the whole story from first to 

We may either make ' orbis' a genitive of last (M. 10. 1 foll.). 
qaality, as we might say in prose * a wheel 48?.] * Legem,' condition, A. M. 822. 

of ctrcolar form,' or taking * orbis' for the So ' leges' and * foedera' are conpled 6. 1. 

wheel, Slippose after Heyne that ' rota' is 60. Again we are left to collect from the 

pot for the rototion — a sense of course not context that Orpheus was specially ordered 

in the word, which would then be not to look back. The injunction, 



used improperly, and so not needing to be Cerda remarks, seems to be one of ihe 
siqiported by explicit instanoes, sudi as same kind as that mentioned E. 8. 102 



tlKMM wUeh Voss adduoes, and Forb. oon- (note). 

troYOte. Comp. E. 9. 58 (note), ** ventosi 488.] * Dementia oepit,' E. 2. 69., 6. 47. 

. • • msrnraris anrae," where the diffionlty 

A a 2 
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Ignoscenda quidem, scirent si ignoscere Manes : 
Restitit, Eurydicenque suam, iam luce sub ipsa, 490 

Inmemor, heu ! victusque animi respexit. Ibi omnis 
Effiisus labor, atque inmitis rupta tyranni 
Foedera, terque fragor stagnis auditus Avemis. 
Ula, Quis et me, inquit, miseram, et te perdidit, Orpheu, 
Quis tantus fiiror P En itenmi crudeUa retro 495 

Fata vocant, conditque natantia lumina sonrnus. 
lamque vale : feror ingenti circumdata noete, 

490.] From a gloss in Dresd. Serv. time. 

Wagn. infers (rightly, as appears from 493.] ' Foedera :' see note on v. 487. 

Senr. on ▼. 498) that a pnnctuation was The best oommentary on * terque fragor 

onceciirrent,connecting*iam' with' suam/ stagnis auditus Avemis' is Martyn's dta- 

«quae paene sibi iam erat reddita;'* and tionofMilton^Par. Lost. 9.782 :'*Eartli feit 

this he would approve but for the injury to the wound, and Nature from her seat Sighing 

the rhytbm. But all that could be gained through all her works gave signs of woe, 

from it may be extracted from the passage That all was lost/' and, again, ib. 1000, 

as it Stands, where ' suam' is meant to be *' Earth trembled from her entraUs, as agaia 

emphatic, * he looked back on his recovered In pangs, and Nature gave a second gr6an : 

Eurydice, just as daylight was actually Sky lowered, and muttering thunder, some 

upon them.' sad drops Wept at oompleting of the mortal 

491.] 'Victus animi,' like * animi du- sin Original." Serv. has a curious notion 

bius,' 3- 289, a construction common in that the sound was one of joy among the 

Virgil with a participle or adjective, while shades, and quotes a passage from Lucan's 

other writers employ it with a verb, as lost Orpheus, ''gaudent a luce relictam 

Lucr. 1. 922, "nee me animi fallit." The [Heyne conjectures *redactam' or ' revec- 

genitive seems to mean * with respect to,' tam,' but ' a luce relictam ' may =: * luce ca- 

though it is pos^ble that it may originally rentem '] Eurydicen, iterum sperantes Or- 

have been local. See Madv. § 296 b. phea, Manes." Yoss'sopinion that the sound 

obs. 3, where the usage seems needlessly is occasioned by the force exerted to bring 

restricted to * expressions wbich denote Eurydice back would surely spoil the poetry 

doubt and anxiety.' * Yictus ' apparently of the passage. * Avernis,' adj., A. 6. II 8. 

means * not master of himself.' Fragm. Yat. and other oopies have * Avemi.' 

492.] ' Effusus labor ' is like '^incassum 494.] Here as well as in the next line, 

fusos . . . labores " A. 7» 421 . In both pas- ' quis' goes with * tantus furor.' With the 

sages, or at any rate in the latter, Virgil may expression comp. A. 4. 682, *' Exstinxti te 

have been thinking of Lucr. 2. 1 165, *' in cas- meque, soror." Ovid, M. 10. 60, denies that 



sum magnum ceddisse labores," where any Eurydice made any complaint, almost as if 




into a vast bottomless void. Not unlike is iuge quicquam Questa suo : quid enim nisi 

* effudit curas,' Juv. 10. 78, though that is se quereretur amatam ? " 

Said of voluntary abandonment of exertion. 495.] * Furor ' is the ' dementia ' of y. 

* Tyrannus ' occurs several times in Virgil, 488. We need not take * iterum ' in the 
in some passages (e. g. A. 7. ?66) evidently sense of * rursus,' as Forb. thinks. It is 
without any invidious connotation, while true that the Fates wera not calling Eury. 
there is perhaps none where such a mean- dice a second time * retro,' but they were 
ing is absolutely required. As however the calling her a second time, and there is no- 
invidious sense was current when Virgil thing stränge in supposing Virgil to have 
wrote (see the passages from Cic. referred combined the two forms of expression, 
to by Forc), it seems natural to introduce * vocant retro ' and * vocant iterum.' 

it wherever, as here, the passage would be 496.] * Natantia lumina,' A. 6. 856. 

improved by it. * Inmitis' seems to imply 497.] * Ingenti circumdata nocte,' a oon- 

that the condition was a cruel one, and that trast to the light into which they were juit 

Pluto will not relent eyen thus far <i second ^merg^ng, y. 490, as i^ ' non tna ' we have 
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Invalidasque tibi tendens, heu non tua, palmas ! 
Dixit, et ex oculis subito, ceu ftimus in auras 
Commixtus tenuis, fugit diversa, neque illum, 500 

Prensantem nequiquain umbras et multa yolentem 
Dicere, praeterea vidit ; nee portitor Orci 
Amplius obieetam passus transire paludem. 
Quid faceret ? quo se rapta bis coniuge ferret ? 
Quo fletu Manis, qua Numina voce moveret P 605 

Bk qrndem Stygia nabat iam Mgida cymba. 



snother contrast to ' Eorydioen snam.' 
Virgil haa been supposed to have imitated 
Bor. Phoen. 1453, Kai xalptr*' tidrj yap 
fu ircpc/SoXXei ükotoq. 

498. J ' lüTalidas palmas :' " in umbrae 
tennitatem reductas" Serr., the Homeric 
äfuvfivoc, With 'tendens palmas' comp. 
A. 6. 314, <* Tendebantque maous ripae 
ulterioris amore." 

499.] "Tennis fngit, oeu fumus, in anras" 
oocnrs A. 5. 740. The comparison is from 
U. 23. 100, 4fVxA i^ Karä xOovde, ^vrt 
KairvoCt 'QixtTo rerpcyvta. 

600.] Wakefield's doubt whether *te. 
nnis ' ought not to go with ' fiimus ' will 
hardly be entertained bj any one now. 
* Tennis ' is not an idle epithet, as it marks 
thait qnaUty in the air which makes the 
disembodied spirit combine with it. ' Fugit 
diversa ' like ' quo diversus abis ?' A. 5. 
166. Med. a m. s. has * fugit in diversa.' 

601.] 'Umbras' may possibly be the 
ahade of Enrydice, as Forb. thinks, as the 
pl. seems to recur A. 5. 81 of a single soul 
(comp, the use of * Manes '), while the sin- 
g^nlar wMd naturally be avoided on ac- 
oonnt of ' prensantem ;' but it seems better 
to nnderstand it of the darkness which 
Orpheus dutches in the hope of embracing 
his wife. * Multa volentem dicere,' A. 4. 390. 

602.] ' Praeterea,' A. 1. 49. * Portitor ' 
of Charon, A. 6. 326. 

603.] * Obieetam ' like * obiecta . . . 
flumina ' 3. 253. ' Palus ' here seems to 
be Styx. The object of ' passus ' must be 
Orpheus, who, as Keightley Bays, doubtless 
attempted to cross the river again. Serr. 
saysof this passage " mysticum est : didtur 
enim bis eandem umbram evocari non li- 



» 



o^re. 

604.] ' Quo se . . . ferret ' like trol rpd- 
irta/iäi in Grreek tragedy. 

605.] The latter part of the line seems 
merdy to repeat the former, ' Manis ' 
belng extended so as to indude the powers 
bdow as well as the shades subject to them, 
as in ▼. 489 and elsewhere. There are no 
traoes of iiny thing like a democracy among 



the shades, though from yarious passages in 
Homer and Aeschylus there seem to haye 
been gradations of rank and honour in the 
Community. ' Numina ' is elsewhere ap- 
plied to the infernal powers (A. 6. 266. 
324., 7* 571 ), so that there seems no occa- 
sion for variety's sake to nnderstand it here 
of the gods above, who would not naturally 
have any Jurisdiction in the matter. Here 
again we may perhaps infer that Orpheus 
made some fresh attempt, though the lines 
may merely be a soliloquy expressed in an 
' oratio obUqua.' 

506.] This verse, like 3. 219, has been 
thought out of place, when it really adds 
much to the force and beauty of the pas- 
sage, serving at once to complete the pic- 
ture of hopelessness as presented to Or- 
pheus' mind and to balanoe her fate with 
his, which is described in the subsequent 
lines. ' What should he de ? even while 
these thoughts are passing through his 
mind, she is on h^ way back over the Styx ; 
and so she doubtless wanders as before on 
the shores beyond, while he ' &c. We may 
conceive him (see on v. 503) as retuming 
to the bank and being repelled by Charon, 
who will not admit him, or put back for 
him, but hurries over the river with his 
Single passenger. The objection that ' illa ' 
is foUowed not by * hunc ' but by ' illum ' 
may be met if we consider that the contrast 
is not meant to be so much formally ex- 
pressed as suggested, her subsequent fate 
bdng left to be inferred from her being seen 
floating over the water. ' lam ' seems to 
go with * frigida ;' all the warmth of life by 
this time had left her, and she was a ghost 
again. Possibly the word may be illustrated 
by the reason given by Ludan (De Luctu, 
c. 11) for putting a rohe on the dead body, 
viz. that it might not take cold while cross- 
ing the Styx. ' Nare ' of sailing on board 
ship seems rare. Forc« quotes CatuU. 64 
(66V 45, 'Muventus Per medium dassi 
baroara navit Athon." * Cymba' of Charon'a 
boat, A. 6. 303, 413, 
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« 

Septem illum totos perhibent ex ordine menseB 

Rupe sub aeria deserti ad StrymoniB nndam 

Flevisse, et gelidis haec eyolvisse sab antris, 

Mulcentem tigris et agentem carmine qnercus ; 5io 

Qualis populea maerens pbilomela sab mnbta 

Amissos queritur fetuB, quos dums arator 

Obserrans nido inplumis detraxit ; at illa 

Flet noctem, ramoque sedens miserabfle carmeii 

Integrat, et maestis late loca questibos inplet. 515 

Niilla Yenus, non uUi ftm'nniini flexere bymenaei. 

607—627.] ' He wandered sbout in scribes the nightingale ringing m if in la- 

wintiy folitiides, lamentinf bis fiite like mentation for her loet Itylns, while the 

the bereaTed nightingale in stnina that btter speaks of vultiiret soreaming for the 

dfew sayage beasts and rodis aller him, real Iom of thehr yonng. Germ, finda a 

and never admitting the thonght of another poarible allnsion to the htk, mentioned by 

love— a sHght resented by the Thradan Paasaniaa, that the nigfatingales near the 

women, who in one of their Bacchanalian tomb of Orpheus were more vooal than 

orgies tore him in pieces. At bis head others of tbelr kind. The qnivering motten 

floated down the Hebms, it was heard still of the poplar leaves may be inteaoded, as 

to repeat the name of bis loet wife.' Heyne thinks, to be in keeping with the 

607 •] * Ex ordine * of oontinuoaB aoooes- protracted melancholy einging, 

■ion in time, 3. 341. 612.] oM, re riKva *Ayporat UciXoyro 

608.] * Rupe snb aeria,' a pictnre like wapoc wcrsiyvd yiviüBaif Od. 16. 317o 

E. 10. 14. Comp. ib. 62. * Obserrans ' is used loosriy, to siipply the 

609.] Rom. reads * flösse sibi/ a rather want of an aor. paii.» the sonse bcing ' ob- 

remarloible yariation, as being less usnal servatos detraxit' With the fact compare 

than ' fleyisse.' The same authority with £. 3. 68, wbich may be aaid to give thä 

some others gives ' gelidis sub astris,' whidi otiier side, the countrymui's Yiew of bis 

is exceedingly plausible. Perbaps how- action. * Arator,' 2. 207, where howerer 

erer it might be said that witb the epi- the word is used more slsrictly, as it is for 

thet ' gelida ' ' astra ' could hardly be nnder- ploughing that the countryman clears the 

stood ezcept of the night, and tbat this land of trees, birds' nests and alL 

would not agree wiUi the effect of the song 513.] dfvSpktov iv frirdkottn KoBelfi- 

on wild beasts, who can hardly be supposed ftivri irvcc voter«. Od. 19. 620. 

to have been kept Arom their dens to listen. 615.] ' Integrat,' * renews,' or ' r^eats,' 

Poets are placed in caves elsewbere, Prop. the nightingale constantly recurring to the 

4. 1. 6, '* Didte, quo pariter Carmen tenu- same notes. Hom. (Od. L c.) gives the 

astis in antro," and possibly Hör. 1 Od. contrary image, ^ rt Qa/iä rpuirGKra xm 

32. 1, *'Si quid vacui sub umbra Lusimus," iroXviix^ <J>MvriVf thinking probably of the 

where Bentley from one MS. read 'sub diiference of the notes among themselves. 

antro.' Thus ' gelidis ' would have force here ' Maestis . . . inplet,' periiaps from Lncr. 

as reminding us that cayes are not merely 2. 146, ** liquidis loca vodbus opplent," as 

' places of nestling green for poets made,' Gerda suggests. 

but have their dreary and uninviting side, 516.] ' NuUa Venus,' as Enr. (Iph. A 

whidi was here the attraction to Oq)heus. 1264) talks of 'A^poSlrri rig for * a oertain 

* Bvolvisse,' recounted bis sufferings in order, passion.' * Non ulli,' the reading of Med. 

a metaphw dther from spinning or from and others, was restored by Heins, for the 

tuming over a book. common text ' nullique.' ' Animum flex- 

510.] The existence of tigers in Thrace ere ' may be illustrated by Catull. 62 (64). 

is of course a fandful or mistaken no* 330, " Quae tibi flexantmo mentem per- 

tion. Keightley reminds us that Sbak- fnndat amore." The meaning then, as it 

Speere talks of a lioness in the forest of would be expressed in prose, seems tobe, 

Ardennes. * no passion bowed his'soul, so that he took 

511.] The celebrated simile wbich follows on him the yoke of wedlock.' If we choose 

is compounded from Od. 19. 518 foU. and to press ' non ulli flexere hymenaei,' «nder- 

ib. 16. 216 foll., the former of wbich de- Standing tt of tha toftening inflnence of 
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Solus Hyperboreas glacles Tanaimque nivalem 

Aryaque Bhipaeis numquam yiduata pruinis 

Lustrabat, raptam Eurydicen atque inrita Diüb 

Dona querens ; spretae Cioonum quo munere matres 520 

Inter sacra deum noctumique orgia Bacchi 

Discerptum latos iuyenem sparsere per agros. 

Tum quoque marmorea caput a cervice revulsum 

Gxirgite cum medio portans Oeagrius Hebrus 

Volveret, Eurydicen vox ipsa et frigida lingua, 526 

Ah miseram Eurydicen ! anima fiigiente vocabat ; 

Eurydicen toto referebant flumine ripae. 

nuurriage, we maj comp. Lucr. 5. I017y amples; bat thoagh such expressions as 

*' poeriqae parentum Blanditiis facile inge- * vestro munere ' (1. 7). * munere Divurn ' 

niom firegere superbum/' and the whole (ib. 238), help us to see how the phrase 

passage on domestic life of whicb it forms might have ariseu, they do not entitle us to 

part. assume its existence. * Spretae munere' 

617.] The plaoes mentioned in this and then will mean ' slighted by the tribute/ 

the foUowing Une are doubtless intended by i. e. feeling themselves slighted. * Sperno ' 

Viigil to be in or bordering on Thrace» as is spedally used of scomed or rejected love, 

Heyne remarks, as it is not likely that £. 3. 74» A. l. 27* Thus we may see that 

Orpheus should be represented as wander- * spreto/ the reading of some MSS., is a 

ing. iar north of bis own oountry ; so that mere correction by those who did not uii« 

we must again note the poet's loose band- derstand the passage. * Matres ' seems at 

ling of geography. * Hyperboreas/ see on first sight a stränge word for the marriageable 

3. 197» Tnpp says of tiiis and the nezt women of Thrace (Or. M. 11.3 has * nurus 

line, '* Those verses are enough to make one Ciconum '), but it seems to be applied to 

shudder at Midsummer." them as Bacchanals, like Ouovaav "Aidov 

6ia] * Rhipaeis/ note on 1. 240. * Vi- /iijrcp, Aesch. Ag. 1236. 
duata' 18 simi]arly used by Lucr. 6. 840, 621.] The story as told by Ov. 1. c. is 

" Qrba pednm partim, manuum viduata vi- that the Thradan women, while in the midst 

cissim." It is possible that Virgil may have of their orgies, accidentally saw Orpheus, 

choflen 'Yiduata' withreferenceto Orpheus' remembered bis scom, and so tore him in 

oonditioD,butthethought,eTenthus Jightly pieces. Some MSS. have * nocturnaque,' 

hinted at, would be a mere oonoeit. which Pier, defends, supposing ' que ' to be 

620.] *Munus' is technically used of unelided. 
faneral honours (A. 4. 624., 6. 686., 11. 623.] The application of ' marmoreus ' 

2ß, and various instances cited by Forc.), to the body is as old as Lucilius (28. 47)» 

that being, according to one opinion (see ** Hie corpus solidum invenies, hie stare 

TertolUan de SpectaL 12, apud Forc.), the papillas Pectore marmoreo," where how- 

sense which led to another technical appli- ever the reference seems to be to firmness 

catiion of the word, to games, shows, &c. of flesh rather than to colour. ' Caput a 

It does not seem harsh to speak of Orpheus' cervice revulsum ' is from Enn. Ann. 462. 
constancy and suflTering sorrow as a * munus ' 624.] Oeagrus was the father of Orpheus, 

to Eurydice in this sense, espedally as so that ' Oeagrius ' here = * patemus.' 
' quo,' as it were, apologizes for the word 625.] * Vox ipsa,' the mere voice, as if it 

with which it is joined, * a tribute like this,' were a separate organ, like the tongue. 

or, 88 we might say, ' this way of honouring * Frigida,' v. 506. 

bis wife,' any more than in A. 4, 1. c, where 526.] ' Vooabat,' not that he invoked 

the Tvrians are charged to be the implacable her in death, which the mode of the address 

enemies of ti^e Trojans, as a * munus ' to contradicts, but that he went on lamenting 

Dido's ashes. There would be considerable her in deafii as in life. 
probabiUty in the Interpretation of Asper, 5270 * ^^^ flumine,' if pressed, seems 

mentioned by Philarg., * ob quam rem,' oi to mean over the whole breadth of that 

xdpiv (' quo munere ' = ' cuius [Orphei] part of the stream down which the head 

munere '), if i^ could be supported by ex- üoated while it still retained its power of 
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Ilacc Proteus, et se iaetu dedit aequor in altuniy 
Quaque dedit, spumantem imdam sab yertice torsit. 
At non Cyrene ; namque rdtro adfata timentem : 530 

Nate, licet tristis animo deponere curas. 
Haec omnis morbi caussa ; hinc miserabile Nymphae, 
Cum quibus illa choros lucis agitabat in altis, 
Exitium misere apibus. Tu munera supplex 
Tende petens pacem, et facilis venerare Napaeas ; 535 
Namque dabunt veniam votis, irasque remittent. 
Sed modus orandi qui sit, prius ordine dicam. 
Quattuor eximios praestanti corpore tauros, 
Qui tibi nunc viridis depascunt summa Lycaei, 

speech. To suppose ihst the bead kept bead/ mentioned by Gerda and adopted by 

murmaring on in its ooune down tbe stream Trapp and Biartyn, is now genefaUj given 

tili it reached tbe sea, would be to suppose np. 

tbe poet's imagination losing itself in mere 530.] * At non Cyrene :' some verb, gene- 

extravagances. rally eqnivalent to * dedit ' and ' torsit/ 

528 — 547.] ' Proteus ended and left bim. must be inferred firom tbe preoeding sen- 

Cyrene remained to teil bim tbe eure as tence, as we migbt say, * Bnt Cyrene did 

well as tbe cause of bis loss. It came, sbe not leave bim thus abruptly/ See on 3. 

Said, firom tbe nympbs, wbo were to be ap- 349 and comp. A. 4. 529. ' Ultro adftta,' 

peased by the sacrifice of four of bis best spoke witbout waiting to be addreased, or, 

bulls, tbeir bodies being left in tbe sacred as we migbt render it, spoke at once. 

grove. On tbe nintb day be was to go 531.] Comp. Aescb. Ag. 165, et rd fiarav 

back to tbe grove, baving first paid funeral ävb ^povrUoc äx9oQ Xpi} ßaXtiv hii' 

bonours to Orpbeus and Eurydice.' tv/hjj^. 

528.] toc fiirtaPf virb ttovtov UvoaTo 533.] For tbe dances of tbe nymphs, 

KVfiaipovra, Od. 4. 570. In Homer Pro- comp. A. 1. 498 foll. 

teus departs much less abruptly than in 535.] * Tende * pictures tbe attitude of 

Virgil, answering several questions from supplianoe, outstretched bands witb gifts in 

Menelaus, and comforting bim after the them. *' Tendentemque manus Piiamum 

news of bis brother's death. Here it may respezit inermis/' A. 1. 487. ' Pacem/ of 

be Said that variety is secured, witbout any reconciliation witb tbe gods, A. 3. 261, 370, 

departure from prophetic custom, by con- &c. * Facilis ' is not an infi^qnent epitbet 

fining him to a narrative of the events whicb of the nympbs, denoting tbeir acoessibility 

led to the calamity, and leaving the rest to and plaötbility. So " fadles Hamadryades " 

be Said by Cyrene *, but the fact still re- Prop. 3. 26. 76, ** Naiades fadles ** Nemes. 

mains, that, so far as the manner of his com- Cyn. 94. The ' Napaeae/ vairacai, are dis- 

munication is concemed, he is too much the tinguished from the Dryades, to wbom they 

mouthpiece of the poet, though the narra- seem to have borne a general resemblance, 

tive is certainly so conducted as to ezcite by Col. 10. 264, Nemes. E. 2. 20. 

pity for Orpheus beyond every other feel- 536.] * Votis,' connected witb ' dabunt,' 

ing, and so to represent to Aristaeus the as if be had said ' precanti.' 

gravity of tbe occasion. ' lactu ' expresses 537.] * Ordine dicam,* l^i}y^<ro/iai, * or- 

the mode, like ** lapsu effugiunt " A. 2. 225, dine ' ezpressing ritual ezactness of detaiL 

** cursu tendit '' ib. 321. 538.] * Ezimius ' is said by Festus (s. t.) 

529.] ' Torsit sub vertice :' ** quod vulgari and Macrob. (Sat. 3. 5) to be primarily 

usu, vortice vel in vorticem, ita ut vortex used, as here, of cattle selected for sacrifioe. 

fieret." Heyne. Proteus, diving to the Donatus (on Ter. Hec. 1. 1. 9) adds thatits 

depth, is said to wreath the water in foam proper application there is to pigs, ' egre- 

under the eddy, the poet's object being to gius ' being tbe word for ozen under siimlar 

give the two Images, of a body shooting circumstances, ' lectus ' for sbeep. 

down and sending up water, and of the 539.] Comp, tbe invocation of Aristaeus, 

eddy that agitates the surface. Anotber 1. 14. Tbe locality here agrees witb his 

int^retation of * sub yertice/ ' under bis title ' Arcadius magister,' v. 283, but scaroely 
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DeKge, et intacta totidem cervice iuvencas. 640 

Quattuor his aras alta ad delubra dearum 
Constitue, et sacrum iugidis demitte cruorem, 
Corporaque ipsa boum frondoso desere luco. 
Post, ubi nona suos Aurora ostenderit ortus, 
Inferias Orphei Lethaea papavera mittes, 545 

Et nigram mactabis ovem, lucumque revises ; 
Placatam Eurydicen vitula venerabere caesa. 

müh the topography of the present story, tunt/' Lncr. '-t. 52, comp, bj Gerda. 

▼. 317. 546.] The third Aldine edition, a recen- 

540.] ' Intacta cervice/ never yoked. So sion which is supposed to have some MS. 

' grege de intacto,' A. 6. 38. Comp. G. 3. authority, and perhaps a Single MS., reverse 

162 foU., where the Separation of cattle, ac- the order of this and the next line : and tbeir 

cording to their destination is dwelt on. disposition has been generally followed by 

Thns * intacta oenrice ' is equivalent to ' exi- the earlier editors, including Heyne. See 

mios.' however on the next verse. ' Nigram mac- 

542.] Elsewhere 'constitao' is used of tabis ovem:' so Aeneas (A. 6. 249 foll.) 

setting the victims before the altar, A. sacrifices a black lamb to Night and Earth. 
5. 237.9 6> 244. So ** stataere aram ** 8. 5470 ^^^ genuineness of this line is 

271» ** statuere juvencum " 9. 627. With disputed by Heyne and Wagn., bat in one 

< ingnlis demitte cmorem ' Germ, well comp, position or another it is found in all the 

Enr. Heracl. 821 (of the sacrificers), d0- MSS.» though the diiference about the 

u9avAaifi&vßpoTuwviv9^Soibpiov(i>6voVf order, if any reidly exists, may perhaps 

a passage which Virgil may possibly bave fürnish a slight extemal groand against 

had in mind. The best MSS., including it. As it is commonly understood, as if 

Med., read ' dimitte/ but the word would it were merely an additional injunction, 

be less appropriate, and the variety is one " praeterea Eurydicen vitula caesa placa- 

which oonstantly recurs. bis '' (Jahn), there is certainly some awk- 

543.] ' Corpora ipsa,' as distinct from wardness in its position after * lucumque 

their blood, and perhiaps from their throats. revises,' and withont any introdudng par- 

There may be some point in ' frondoso,' ticle — an awkwardness not removed by 

as answering to the dosing up of the Jahn's remark that the atonement made to 

diamber recommended v. 303, but the Eurydice might come in as an afterthought, 

discrepancy pointed out on v. 302 wams not being itself really a means of restoring 

HS against looking too minntely for signs the bees, as, if none but the physical means 

of analogy. of restoration are taken account of, the 

544.] Heyne snggests that Virgil may mention of Orpheus' poppies and black 

be pointing to the Novendiale, a sacrifice sheep might be postponed as well. But 

performed nine days after a funeral, as the Üne will gain greatly in force and pro- 

p^rhaps he does A. 5. 64. At the same priety, if we suppose it to contain an inti- 

time of oourse he wishes to give time for mation from Cyrene that her son will find 

the production of the swarm, though not his bees restored, and that then he is to 

so long as was considered necessary in offer a calf as a thank-offering to Eurydice : 

actnal practice (see on v. 303). ' you will go back to the grove . . . and 

545.] 'Inferias,' as funeral offerings. then, finding Eurydice appeased, you will 

" Viventis rapit, inferias quos inmolet honour her,' &c. The sacrifice of the 

umbiis." 'Qrphei,' the Greek dative. bulls and the offerings to Orpheus have 

' Papavera :' nothing, is said by the com- appeased Eurydice, being really offered to 

mentators to Ülustrate or explain this offer- her as well. Possibly there may be some- 

ing of poppies, in wbat form it was made, thing delicate in the discrimination of the 

&C. Is it possible that the reference may propitiatory offerings required by the hus- 

be to the /i<Xtrrot;ra, or honey-cake, band from the thank-offering which con- 

plaoed by the aide of the corpse, and in- tents the wife ; but it may be no more than 

tended probably for Cerberus, which we one of those poetical varieties of which 

may assome to have been made with Virgil is so fond. Ladewig too has seen 

poppy-seed (comp. A. 4. 486., 6. 420) ? that a thank-offering is meant. 
'Mittes:' "Imanibus divis Inferias mit- 
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Haud mora ; contmuo matris piaecepta £Etceesit ; 
Ad delubra yenit, monstratas excitat araa, 
Quattuor eximioB praestanti corpore tauros 56Q 

Ducit, et intacta totideni cervice iuyencas. 
Post, ubi nona buob Aurora induxerat ortus, 
Inferiaa Orphei mittity lucuinque revisit. 
Hie yero subitum ac dictu mirabile monstrum 
Aspiciiint, lique£acta bouai per yiscera toto 569 

Stridere apes utero et ruptis efferyere costis, 
lumensasque trahi nubes, iamque arbore summa 
Confluere et lentis uyam demittere ramis. 

Haec super aryorum cultu pecorumque canebam 

548 — 558.] 'He follows his mother's above iUostrate each other. Here tiie 

directions, and on retuming to the grove, bodies of the oxen are not bruised, bat the 

finde the carcases of the oxen alive with dead flesh becomes deliqaeaoenty and the 

bees, which swarm on a tree/ sides give waj, when the bees, which aoe 

548.] For 'facessit' Med. and Gud. a snpposed to fonn in the atomach, foroe 

m. pr. have ' capesait ;' but thoogh ** inssa their way through. 

capessere" occun A. 1. 77f 'to dispatch' 556.] Germ. comp. Lucr. 2. 928, *'?er- 

is here more appropriate than * to mider- misque effervere» terram IntempestiTos cam 

take/ as the stronger word. In A. 4. 295 pntor cepit ob imbria." The ' oostae' and 

a dngle inferior MS. gives * iussa capes- 'viscera' are connected as iu A. 1. 211» 

sunt.' **Tergora deripimit oostia et Tiscera na- 

549.] * Monstratas aras/ like ** monstrata dant.'* 
piacula/' A. 4. 636. * Excitat/ builds, as 5570 ^^^ swarming of the bees is de- 
in Cic. Legg. 2. 27» " nee e lapide excitare scribed mach as in tt. 58 foU. Comp, 
plus" (of a tomb), and other instances ako A. 7* 84 foll. * Arbore' ia local, * con- 
given by Forc. In A. 8. 543, ** excitat fluere'being used as if 'in arborem' had 
aras'* is used of kindling, a sense which preceded. 
Forc. attributes to the present passage. 558.] ' Uvam demittere ' is doabtless 

551.] ' Dudt/ leads to the altar. "Duc suggested by ßorpvhbv dk irkroyTaij II. 

nigras pecudes/' A. 6. 153. The repe- 2. 89. 

tition of the lines that have just occurred is 559 — 566.] ' So ends my rural poem, 

of course an imitation of the Homeric nar- written while Caesar is winning glcnries in 

rative. Heyne, referring to Bentley on the East, in my studious retreat at Naples, 

Milton, Par. L. 10. 1086, and Upton on by me, the poet of the Eclogues.' 
Spenser's Faery Queen, pp. 643, 644, finds 559.] This and the following lines, 

a reason for tbese repetitions in the poet's though found in all the MSS., have been 

wish not to alter gratuitously or tastelessly oondemned by some critics, such as Bnmck 

what has once been said well ; but in an and Schrader, as the production of a gram- 

old epic writer there is no need to look for marian, such summaries being frequenÜy 

any thing deeper than that simplicity which, produced as exerdses by later writers, a 

addressing a simple audience, thinks more class of whom Ausonius may be taken as a 

of explicit information than of omamental favourable spedmen, while they are sof- 

yariety, and is only occasionally yisited ficiently uncommon in the undoubted works 

with unwillingness airtg äpi^riXuig tiprifxiva of poets themselves. That a composition 

livQoXoyivnv. of this kind might find its way into the 

552.] ' Induxerat,' had ushered into the text of MSS. of authority, we shall see 

sky. " lam nox inducere terris Umbras ... at the opening of Aeneid 1 ; but here as 

parabat," Hör. 1 S. 5. 9. elsewbere the unanimity of the MSS. is an 

554.] ' Monstrum,' of a prodigy, a sense argument not easy to rebut, whüe the lines 

yery frequent in the Aeneid, A. 2. 680, may be yindicated on their own gronnd as 

&c. This passage and vy. 308 foll. completing a poem which would otherwise 
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Et super arboribuB, Caesar dmn magnns ad altom 56o 
Fulminat Euphraten bello, yictorque Tolentis 

wear aa unfinished air, and as contaming Operations, which were the work of some 

nothing unworthy of Virgil» if indeed we time, were taking place. To conclude with 

may not assert, with Weichert, that the Wagn. that the whole poem was composed 

Single Word ' oti/ v. 564, proves them to during that time is to disregard probability 

have been written before the latter part without any adequate gain from increased 

of the reign of Augiutiis. The poet had strictness of language. See Introduotory 

hegun with Caesar; he now ends with him, Essay. * Canebam dam fulminat :' the use 

oontriving at the same time, witii a seif- of *dam' with the present in narrative is 

aasertion which, however artfhlly veiled, sufficiently common, the verb in the cor- 

must hsve appcaured presumptnons in one responding clause being in the perfisct, e. g. 

kss secnre of imperial faTonr, to Institute a A. 6. 605, 606, ** Dom -variis referunt tu- 

Idnd of paralld between the laureis which mulo sollennia ludis, Irim de caelo misit 

the matter of the worid has been winning Satumia Inno," ' while th^ are engaged 

in Asia witii tiie more peaceful triumphs in the obsequies, Juno has sent Iris,' tiie 

which tfae Muse has been achieving at whole being viewed from the present mo- 

Nsples.. It is posnble that Virgil may ment. Hence it is extended to cases 

have taken the hint of an autobiographical where tfae verb in the leading proposition 

oondnsion firom some Alezandrine writer, is in the plnperfect, as £. 7* 6, 7 (note), 

aa the two eztant woiks of Nicander, The- the construction being a mixture of the 

riaea and Akzipharmaca, both end with a present and past forms of nairative, such as 

Couplet in which the writer reoommends frequentiy occurs in prose as well as in 

hinnelf by his own name to the reader's poetry. The oombination in this passage 

notioe. The oonclusion of Ovid's Meta- of ' dum ' with the present, and a verb in 

morphoaes may be said to fiimish indirect tiie imperfect in the leading proposition, 

evidenoe to the gennineness of the present is an instanoe of a similar mixture. The 

passage, as, if not actoally modelled on it, imperfect in formulas, like those notioed 

it showB at any rate that the spirit of seif- in the note on tiie preoeding line, is in- 

assertion which breathes in botii was not tended, as is well known, to place the 

foreign to the Roman poetry of that period. writer at the time when his work will be 

The dedicatory poem in Catullus, and the perused by the reader. If the present is to 

ooncluding ode o( Horace's Third Book, are be explained in conformity with this usage, 

specimens of tiie same kind of feeling. we must say that it is meant to imply that 

Other critics, of whom Heyne is one, have the successes of Caesar were still going on 

been satisfied with rejecting the four last when tiie composition of the Greorgics was 

linea, a view less consistent than the other, finished, and, in the poet's view, would 

and equally unsupported. ' Haec cane- still be going on when his work shoold be 

bam :' ai formula like that at the end of a in the reader's hands. Or we may say 

letter, ''Haec tibi dictabam post fanum that ' canebam'- being regarded as a con- 

putve. Vacunae," Hör. 1 £p. 10. 49. Wagn. yentional synonyme for the present, the pre- 

comp. E. 10. 70, " Haec sat erit, divae, sent is used of a time intended to be 

vestmm eednisse poetam," which he re- coeztensive with it. In the passage from 

gards m the finale of the whole book of Livy 21. 7» qnoted by Voss, '*dum ea 

Edogues. * Canebam super arlxmbns,' &c, Romani parant consultantque, iam Sa- 

like " super Priamo cogitans," A. 1. 750. guntum summa vi oppugnabatur," the in- 

*Scribere super re' is used by Cic. Att. consistency of the tenses has a rhetorical 

16. 6. The summary of the contents of force, the point being to fix the mind on 

the' Greorgics is more rapid and less exact the late date t-o which the consultations 

than that with which the poem opens. extended, and on the early date at which 

Bees are omitted altogether (for we can the siege began, so that what is present in 

hardly argue with Forb. from ▼. 168 that the former is placed in juxtaposition with 

they are included in * pecomm'), as the poet what is past in the latter. 

doubÜess feit that his reader was not likely 561.] ' Fulminat,' like ^* fulminat Aeneas 

to fbrget them. armis,'' A. 12. 654, where the Image is 

660.] The period referred to in this and that of Jupiter hurling his thunderbolts 

the two foUowing lines is that of Octavianus' on the world. So the Sdpios are called 

progress in the East after the battle of '*fulmina belli,'' A. 6. 842, Lucr. 3. 1034. 

Actium. The meaning is evidently that Comp. Aristophaues' well known descrip- 

tiie poem was finished while these Eastem tion of Pericles (Ach. 531), ijarpairr, 
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Per popnlos dat iura, viarnque adfectat Olympo. 

Hlo Yergilium me tempore dulcis alebat 

Parthenope, studiis florentem ignobilis oti, 

Carmina qui liisi pastorum, audaxque luventa, 565 

Tityre, te patulae cecini sub tegmine £agL 

ißpSvra, IwtKVKa rrjv *E\\aia, thongb dedit ana suuin memorabile nomen Fto- 

the falminstion there was of a different thenope moris Acheloiaa," SU. 12. 33, 

kind. * Bello/ instrumental or modal, like quoted by Emm. * Oti,' peaoe : see on 

*armis,' A. 12, 1. c. The war is the war E. 1. 6. Weicherfs argnment, mentioned 

with Egypt, just dosed, the submissions on ▼. 659, from the form of the word is not 

those which Octavianos afterwards reoeiTed, oondnsite, as thongh the genitive * ü,' froin 

Egypt being reduced to a provinoe, white ' inm/ may not have come in tili the btter 

Um daimants of the Parthian throne longht part of Augustos' reign, a question on which 

bis arbitration, and Herod was confirmed seeLadunannonLucr.6. i006,thefonn*i' 

by him in bis kingdom. See Merivale, seems not entirely to have died out after- 

Hist. 3, pp. 358, 359. wards. * Palati' is fonnd Juv. 4. 31. < Sta- 

562.] * Dat iura,' of governing, frequent düs oti' then is opposed to ' studiis bdli,' 

in the Aeneid. See on A. 1. 293. 'Ad- A. 1. 14, the genitive here, if not there, 

fectare viam' or 'iter' is a phrase. Ter. being possessive. 'Ignobilis' opposed to 

Phorm. 5. 8. 71> '* Hi gladiatorio animo ad active Ufe, ** Solus ubi in silvis Italis igno- 

me adfectant viam." The sense is appa- bilis aevum Ezigeret," A. 7- 776« Comp, 

rently nearly = * ingredi viam,' though in ' inglorius,' above 2. 486. ' Florentem :' Oia, 

one or two passages it seems to denote Ep. 4. 13, " studia . . . quibus a pneritia flo- 

rather purpose than even an early stage ruisti." The ezpression there seems toioi- 

of accomplishment. Caesar is apparently ply something ofaoompliment; bereit pro- 

here described as working his way to actual bably only denotes abundanoe. 
immortality (1. 563), not as making him- 565.] 'Carmina pastorum' is not 'csr- 

seif a god on earth, which Virgil has de- mina pastoralia,' but refers to the actual 

clared that he is already (ib. 42). ' Olympo,' songs of shepherds in the Bucolics. ' Los!,' 

like " it damor caelo," A. 5. 451 . E. 1. 10. ' Audax iuventa :' he is thinldng 

563.] The contrast between the oon- pf bucolic poetry, not as compared with 

qneror and the poet, which had been other kinds of poetry, but with reference to 

hinted in the previous Unes, is here drawn its own standiu*d, with some such feelings 

out, not only the occupations being com- as those embodied £. 9. 32 folL Heyne 

pared, but the places, and even the names. comp. " audadbus annue coeptis," above 

The spelling ' Vergilium ' being found in 1 . 40. 

Med. and Rom., has been adopted by 566.] E. 1. 1, which shows that ' sub 

Wagn. in his smaller edition, Forb., and tegmine fagi' refers to Tityrus. * Patulae 

Ladewig, as probably the older. ' Alebat' cedni,' Med. Pal. ; ' cedni patulae,' Rom., 

suits ' canebat.' which perhaps might make the sense 

564.] ' Parthenope,' the other old name clearer, but it is more probable that ViigU 

of Naples (NeapoHs), from the grave of should have wished to reproduce his first 

one of the Sirens of that name. " Sirenum line as dosely as possible. 



ON 



THE LATER DIDACTIC POETS OF ROME. 



Hatinö spoken of the Latin Pastoral writers who came after Virgil, I 
m&j naturallj be expected to saj something of his successors in Didactic 
Poetry. It is true that the two cases are not preciselj parallel : in the 
one not onlj' the kind of poetry, bat the subject, was the same as Virgil' s 
own : in the other the simüaritj merely affects the form, and does not 
eztend to the matter. Like Yirgil, Calpumius and Nemesianus sang of 
the contests, the loves, the laments of shepherds : unlike Virgil, Mani- 
lius, Gratius, Nemesianus, and Serenus Sammonicus, sing of astronomy 
and astrology, of the chase, and of the eure of diseases. Here, however, 
as in the Introductorj Essay to the Georgias, I am addressing those 
who, like myself, are students of Soman poetry, not students of Boman 
agriculture, so that I shall need no apology for devoting a sbort time to 
the examination of writers whose works resemble the Georgics as the 
G^rgics themselves resemble not the treatises of Cato and Varro, but 
the poems of Lucretius. These writers of course will be themselves 
considered simply with reference to their form : to discuss their matter 
is a task which is fortunately beyond my purpose, as it is certainly 
beyond my abüity. 

The most considerable Latin Didactic poem subsequent to the 
Giorgios is unquestionably the Astronomica ^ of Manilius. It is divided 
into five books, consisting respectively of 926, 970, 682, 935, and 745 
lines, so that its length is nearly double that of Virgil' s work. Its date 
is stül an unsolved problem. No allusion to it occurs in any ancient 
writers : it is not even quoted by a single grammarian : indeed, there is 
no trace of its existence tili the eleventh Century, which also happens to 
be the probable date of its earliest MS. ; while, on the other band, its 
own internal evidence, as estimated by the most competent critics, would 

> I have adopted the forma ' Astronomica/ ' Cynegetica/ &c., rather than * Astro- 
nomicon/ ' Cynegeticon/ which seem to be merely genitives belonging to the omitted 
Substantive ' über ' or * libri/ as the Latin title of the Georgias shows. Similar mistakes 
were made by early English writers, who talked about Virgil's ' Aeneidos/ and are not 
nncommonly made by modern English bookbinders. Pliny however (H. N. 32. 2) seems 
to regard * Halieuticon * as a neuter singular. 
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seem to refer it to the reign of Tiberius. Professor Bamsaj, to wliose 
article in the Dictionary of Biographj those who are desirous of furfcher 
information maj be profitable referred, reconciles tbese apparentlj oon- 
flicting facts bj supposing that the poem, bearing, as it does, marks of 
incompleteness, may never have been published, but that a copy or two 
may haye got into private circulation, and ad may hanre been acoidentBlljr 
preserved. I do not pretend to have given the work such an examim- 
tion as would qualify me to form an independent opinion ; nor woold I 
venture to decide whether, as some have supposed, his language would not 
lead US to believe him to have been a foreigner. The work is apparentljr 
written withthat average command of the hexameter which^afteor the es- 
ample set by Y irgil, became almost a matter of courae for a Boman poet, 
and the language has much of that elaboration and point which afier the 
^ugustan age was ezacted as a neoessity, while it almost ceased to be a 
merit : but there is no genuine energy or felicity of diction : the ex- 
pressions are frequently forced, and the thoughts, where not obvious, 
are apt to degenerate into coneeits. I propose to justify this character 
of a poem which numbers the younger Scaliger and Bentley among its 
editors, and Greech, not the worst versifier of Dryden's contemporaries, 
among its translators, by a few eztracts from the more professedly 
poetical passages, and afterwards to give some notion of the general 
mode of treatment by an analysis of the First Book. 

Each of the five books is introduced by a long ezordium, in which tho 
author was evidently anxious to display his powers as a poet. The first 
book has an introduction of 117 lines, the second of at least 59, the 
third of 42, the fourth of 121, the fifth of 29 : and similar halting places 
are fumished by the conclusions of the first and third books. In the 
opening of the second book Manilius elaborates the same thought which 
is enforced by Virgil at the beginning of the Third Georgic, the difficulty 
of finding a subject which had not been exhausted by previous treatment : 
but it is easy to see how far the rhetorician is removed from the poet. 
After speaking of Homer in lines of which the text is too uncertain to 
make them worth quoting, he comes to Hesiod. 

** Prozimus Uli 
Hesiodus memorat divos divomque parentis 
Et Chaos enizum terras, orbemque sab illo 
Infanten! , et primos titubantia sidera partus, 
Titanesque senes, lovis et cunabula magni. 
Et sab fratre viri nomen, sine fratre parentis, 
Atque iterum patrio nascentem corpore Baceham, 
Omniaque inmenso Tolitantia lamina mundo. 
Quin etiam roris cultas l^esqae notavit 
Militiamque soU, quod colles Bacchus amaret, 
Quod fecanda Ceres campos, quod Pallas utrumque, 
Atqae arbusta vagis essent quod adoltera pomia, 
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fiÜTannnqve dM«, sacrataqve mimi» nymphis» 
Fads opus» magnof natune oondit in luiig." 

The firat remark which occurs to the mind is on the needless frigidity 
of this enumeration of Hesiod's works and their yarious subjects, when 
a line or two, mentioning the poet and indicating the eharacter of his 
poetry, woiild haye been quite sufficient : the second is on the equallj 
gratuitoos conceits with which the details are embellished, as in the 
lines abont the creation, aboat Jupiter, and about Bacchus. 

In entering upon the third book he teils us that he is undertaking a 
new and difficult part of his subject, and prepares himself for the extra- 
ordinaiy effort by proclaiming what he is twt going to sing. 

" Non ego in exsddinm caeli nascentia bella 
Fnhninis et flammas, partua in matre sepultos ; 
Non ooniuratofl reges, TroLaqne cadente 
Hectora yenalem dneri, Friamnmqne ferentem : 
Colchida nee referam vendentem regna parentis. 
Et laoerom ftstrem stupro, segetesque yiroram, 
T M uor um qne tnioes Hammas, vigilemqne draoonem, 
St rednoes anno«, anroqne inoendia &cta, 
Et male oonceptos partos peiasque necatos : 
Non annosa canam Messanae bella nocentis, 
Septenosque duces, ereptaque fnlmine flammifl 
Moenia lliebarum, et victam qnia vicerat orbem, 
Ctermanosqne patris referam matrisqne nepotes, 
- Natommque epulas, oonvenaqoe sidera retro 
Breptomqne diem : nee Peraca bella profiindo 
Indicta, et magna, pontum sub classe latentem, 
Inmissumqne fretum terris, iter aequoris undis : 
Non regia magni spatio maiore canenda, 
Qnam rint acta, loqnar : Romanae gentis origo, 
Totque dnoes, orbis tot bella atqne otia, et omms 
In popnli unioi leges ut cesserit orbis, 
Differtur." 

Yet, if these lines are frigid in their conception and afiectedlj obscure 
in their ezpression, we need not refuse the praise of ingenuity to those 
which immediatelj foUow, in which he contrasts the ease of writing 
on such hackneyed themes with the mechanical difficultiee of his own 
subject. 

" Facüe est ventis dare vela secundis, 
Fecnndomque solom yarias agitare per artis, 
Anroqne atqne ebori decos addere, cnm rudis ipsa 
Materies niteat. Speciosis condere rebns 
Carmina, TOlgatnm est opns et componere simplex. 
At mihi per nnmeros ignotaqne nomina remm, 
Tempcnraque et yarios casus, momentaqne mnndi, 
Signorumque vices, partisque in partibus ipsis 
Lnctandum est, qnae nosse nimis, quid ? dicere, qnantnm est ? 
Carmine, quid, proprio ? pedibus, quid, lungere certis ? " 
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The fourth book commences with some reflections on the problem 
of human life, which he solves by the doctrine of &te. 

'' Quid tarn loUicitis vitam oonBomiiiiiu aniiis, 
Torquemorque meta caecaque cupidine rerum, 
Aetemisqoe senes curia, dum qnaerimus aevom, 
Perdimus, et nollo ▼otomm fine beati 
Yicturos agimus semper, nee viTimiu anqnam ? 
Panperiorque bonis quisque est, quo plora requirit, 
Nee qaod habet nnmerat, tantum qaod non habet optat ; 
Cumqae sui panroe usos natora reposcat, 
Materiam stroimus magnae per yoU miiiae, 
Luxuriamqoe lucris emimos, luxuque rapinas, 
Et summom oensus pretiom est, effandere oensum. 
Solvite, mortales, animos, curasque levate, 
Totque supenracuis vitam deflere querdis. 
Fata regont orbem, certa stant omnia lege, 
LoDgaque per oertos signantur tempora casus." 

Not content with enunciating bis discoverj, he proceeds to applj it, 
tediously enough, to the various events in mythical and historical times. 
Without fate, he asks, could the fire have fled from Aeneas ? could 
Troj have been victorious at the very crisis of its destinj P would the 
wolf have reared the two brothers ? would Some have been developed 
out of a few cottages ? could shepherds have made the Capitol the seat 
of the lightnings, and enclosed Jupiter in his own fortress P Mucius, 
Horatius, Cloelia, the fate of the Curiatii, the battles of Cannae and 
Trasimene, the fall of Carthage, the escape of Hannibal by death, the 
social and civil wars, Marius lying a ruin among ruins, and rising from 
the precincts of Carthage to conquer a world, Pompey bumt on tbe 
shore of Nile, and Caesar bleeding in the senate, all show that there 
must be Fate in the world. 

** Hoc nisi fata darent, nunquam fortuna tulisset." 

A specimen of his narrative power occurs in the fifth book, where, 
having to speak of the constellation of Andromeda, he teils the tale of her 
deliverance by Perseus in a style which, as Bemhardy aptly remarks *, 
reminds us of the show-pieces of Seneca the tragedian. These are 
Perseus' feelings when he first sees the beautiful prisoner. 

<* Isque ubi pendentem vidit de mpe pueUam, 
Diriguit facie, quem non stupefecerat hostis, 
Yixque manu spolium tenuit, yictorque Medusae 
Victus in Andromeda est. lam cautibus invidet ipsis, 
Felicisque vocat teneant quae membra catenas. 
Et postquam poenae causam cognovit ab ipsa, 
Destinat in thalamos per bellum vadere ponti, 
Altera si Gorgo veniat, non territus ire." 



Grundriss der Römischen Litteratur, p. 454 (2od edition). 
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But I must redeem mj promise of analyzing an entire portion of the 
poem, the first book. 

I^ianiliiis proposes bis subject, cbaracterizing it very briefly as * divinas 
artis et conscia fati Sidera, diversos bominum variantia casus,' and 
recommending it as a new strain, wbicb is to shake tbe woods of Heli- 
con. Witb equal brevity, Caesar, tbe wortby beir of a world wbicb 
tbe gods gave to bis fatber, is acknowledged as tbe poet's inspiring 
deity. "Wben tbe universe is at peace, tbe secrets of tbe universe may 
be most fitly iinfolded. Tbe poet kindles fire on two altars, and feels a 
two-fold beat, tbe beat of song and tbe beat of bis subject, wbicb is no 
less tban tbe world itself. "Wbo first revealed sucb divine secrets to 
men ? "Wbo but tbe gods ? It was Mercury wbo first disclosed tbe 
wondrous movements of tbe stars: Nature assisted in tbe work of 
making berself known, and taugbt Egyptian and Assyrian kings to 
scrutinize tbat beaven .wbicb tbeir power so nearly reacbed. Tbe next 
step was made by tbe priests, wbo, long familiär witb divine tbings, were 
allowed to perceive tbe influence of tbe stars on buman ]ife. Know- 
ledge was reduced to a System : occult laws were discovered, and tbe 
universe was seen to be regulated by etemal reason. Till tben all was 
uncertainty : men wept to find stars vanisb, and were rejoiced at tbeir 
reappearance. Tbose were, indeed, days of darkness, wben eartb was 
iintilled, mines unworked, tbe sea unnavigated, and every one tbougbt 
bis stock of knowledge enougb. Time, penury, and experience worked 
tbe eure, and taugbt language, agriculture, commerce, and tbe arts of 
war and peace — nay (to pass from more backneyed topics), taugbt divi- 
nation, magic, and necromancy, and did not stop tili tbey bad mounted 
up to beaven and studied nature's Operations, tbe causes of tbunder, 
conflagrations, eartbquakes, rain and wind, and tbe reason wby winter 
snow is softer tban summer bail — tili tbe fiery bolt bad been wrested 
from Jove and transferred to tbe clouds. Hence came tbe knowledge 
of tbe stars, tbe poet's present subject, wbicb be bopes to be permitted 
to pursue tbrougb tbe gentle decline of a long life. 

Eirst be undertakes to describe tbe appearance of tbe universe, 
glancing, as be passes, at tbe various tbeories of its origin, cbaotic or 
atomic, Vulcanian or Neptunian, a problem wbicb be seems to tbink 
beyond divine no less tban buman comprebension. Tbe upper part of 
tbe mundane System is fire : next comes air, wbicb serves as it were to 
fan tbe flame : tbirdly water, wbicb in like manner feeds tbe air by its 
exbalations : lastly eartb, wbicb occupies at once tbe lowest place and 
tbe centre, tbe other Clements falling off from it in equal proportions on 
all sides. Tbis balance of tbe eartb preserves tbe regulär succession of 
day and nigbt, tbe sun baving space in wbicb to circle round it. Tbe 
entire universe in fact is similarly balanced in tbe void, so tbat tbe eartb 

Bb 
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ifl onlj following a higber example. The earth is not a piain but a 
globe : so are the stars, and the sun and moon, the form being cansed 
bj the motion of the universe — a perfect and sjmmetrical form with- 
out beginning or end, resembling that of the gods. Hence it is that all 
the stars are not yisible from all parte of the earth. Being spberical, 
the earth has two poles, north and south. These are yisited altematelj 
bj the sun, so that it is daj with one park of mankind while it is night 
with another. And this fourfold uniyerse is goyemed b7 one diyiae 
intelligence. 

Proceeding to details, he speaks of the zodiacal signs in their order, 
contenting himself with enumerating and brieflj discriminating them. 
Then follows a long muster-roll of the northem constellations, extend- 
ing over nearlj a hundred lines. Seventj- lines carry us throngh a 
similar reyiew of the southem hemisphere : and a much briefer para- 
graph speaks of certain signs which, though completely invisible, are 
concluded to exist from analogy. Such is the host of heayen, a mere 
mixed multitude to look at, jet govemed by unerring laws. " Quid 
tarn confusum specie, quid tam yice certum est ? " This regularity is, 
in fact, the surest witness to the ezistence of a supreme intelligence. 
"When Troy was taken by the Greeks, Arctos and Orion were opposed to 
each other as they are now. Ages haye rolled on, retribution has come 
upon Greece, yet the face of heaven is the same, unchanging, and there- 
fore divine. Forty lines are given to the Arctic and Antarctic circles, 
the Tropics, and the Equator : thirty to the Colures : thirty more to 
the Meridian and the Horizon. The Zodiac and Gralaxy foUow, the 
latter suggesting a number of enquiries, mythological and philosophical, 
culminating in a theory that it is inhabited by the souls of the heroes, 
the chief of whom are enumerated at a somewhat tedious length. The 
planets are despatched in four lines : the comets receiye a longer com- 
memoration, which closes with a passage evidently modelled on the con- 
clusion of the First Georgic, about their effects on mankind and on the 
empires of the world. Comets, we are told, portend plagues, like that 
of Athens, when medicine gave way, funeral fires failed, and a great 
nation perished, scarcely leaving an heir behind it ; disasters, as when 
Germany tumed on Varus ^ and shed the blood of three Eoman legions ; 
civil wars, like the battle of Philippi, waged on ground yet heaving 
with newly-buried corpses. A brief prayer to the gods that these 
struggles may be the last that Eome is destined to undergo terminates 
the book *. 

^ It is this passage which is relied on for fixing the data of Manilius. He speaks as if 
the termination of the civil wars by Augustus were a comparatively recent thing, at the 
same time that he alludes to the catastrophe of Varus. 

^ In taking leave of Manilius, I will venture to suggest an emendation of his tezt. 
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Of the Oynegetica of Gratius a much shorter notice will suffice. The 
Bole notice of the author or his work to be found among ancient writers 
of antiquity is comprised in a single pentameter of Ovid (Ex Pento, 4. 16. 
84)y occurring at the end of a list of contemporary poets — a fact which 
may help us to reconcile the absolute silence of antiquity about Manilius 
vith the intnnsic probabilitj that the Astronomica belong to a time not 
mnch later than the Augustan age. All that we know of the histoiy of 
the poet is confined to his name, which appears to have been a pet-name 
giyen to slaves, thus suggesting the supposition that he was one of the 
dass of highly educated slaves, not uncommon in Eoman families, and 
, tiiat the practica! knowledge of his subject which his poem displajs had 
been gained inthe course of his ordinary duties. The cognomen ' Ealis- 
eos,' which is sometimes added to his name, rests on the authority of a 
MS. which perhaps never existed^ and of a line in the poem itself'. 
The extant evidence for the text of the oynegetica is a single MS/, 
which is evidently imperfect, though perhaps not to any great degree, 
and in parts as evidently corrupt. A corrupt or imperfect text, how- 
eyer, will not account for the harshnesses and obscurities with which the 
poem is disfigured. These must in the main be imputed to the writer, 
who, having none but common thoughts to express, is nevertheless not 
content to express them in common language. 

. The poem consists of a single book of 540 lines. Its opening is not 
nnpromising. The subject is proposed modestly enough, " the gift of 
lieaven, the arts that bring the huntsman success," and Diana is invoked 
as the natural patroness of the subject, the goddess who, with the other 
süvan powers, came to the help of primeval man in his unequal struggle 
with the brutes, and taught him to remedy by art the defects of his 
natural condition. The poet then proceeds at once to describe the con- 
struction of a net, and to speak of the best localities for getting the 
materials. Then follows a digression which reads like a piece of the 
exordium violently separated from its context, about the calamitous fate 
of the old mythological race who ventured unassisted to combat with 
wild beasts. Betuming to details, he speaks of the plumage required 
for iheformidoy of nooses and springes, and takes occasion to extol one 
Dercylos the Arcadian, a name unknown to mythographers, as having 

The passage is in Book 1. v. 245, *' Nos in nocte sumus, somnosque in membra locamus." 
Scaliger reads ' somno sie/ Stöber * somno qoi/ I should prefer * vocamus/ 

* Vonched for by Barth, whose testimony however is doubted. 

' y. 40, '* At contra nostris inbellia lina Faliscis/' ' Nostris ' may be meant to con- 
trast by antidpation with Spain and Egypt, mentioned in the foUowing lines, in which 
case it need only mean ' Italian :' but it seems at least as likely that it is intended to dis- 
criminate Falerii from Cumae and Etruria, which have just been spoken of. 

7 There is another MS. which contains part of Gratius along with the ' Halieutica ' 
mentioiied below. 

Bb2 
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eamed by bis piety the honour of being tbe inventor not only of tbe 
springe, but of tbe bunting-spear. After a discussion about tlie best 
sbafts for bunting-spears, be launcbes into a bolder strain, and enlarges 
for 350 lines on tbe various breeds of dogs, especiallj tbe metagon, a 
cross between tbe Spartan and Cretan, introduced by Hagnon, anotber 
unknown wortby — on tbe care wbicb tbe metagon requires wben young 
— and on tbe diseases and injuries incident to dogs, and tbeir remedies, 
ending witb a description of a solemn ceremonial in Sicily, wbere dis- 
eased animals and tbeir keepers are anointed witb oil from a natural 
spring in a cavem sacred to Yulcan, and a companion picture of a yearly 
lustration of bounds and bunting implements in tbe grove of tbe Arician 
Diana. Tbe remainder of tbe poem, only 40 lines, is occapied witb an 
enumeration of tbe best breeds of borses, tbe preference being appa- 
rently given to tbe Italian •, in a passage wbicb in its completed form 
may bave been intended, as Wemsdorf tbinks, as tbe actual conclusion 
of tbe work, tbougb botb symmetry of composition and tbe claims of 
tbe subject might certainly bave pleaded for a more extended treat- 
ment. 

Tbe following passage, on tbe early training of tbe metagon, will, I 
tbink, give a fair notion of Gratius, botb in bis strengtb and in bis 
weakness. Tbe early part contains nice Observation, pleasingly ex- 
pressed, tbougb tbe language sometimes fails in perspicuity — tbe latter 
sbows bow easily be can fall into tasteless common-place. 

" Tum deinde monebo, 
Ne matrem indocUis natonim turba fatiget, 
Percensere notis, iamque inde ezcemere parvos. 
Signa dabunt ipsi. Teneris vix artubus haeret 
nie tuos olim non defecturus honores : 
Iamque illum impatiens aequae vehementia sortis 
Extulit : afiectat matema regna sub alvo, 
Ubera tota tenet, a tergo über aperto ', 
Dom tepida indulget terris dementia mundi. 
Verum ubi Caurino perstrinxit frigore vesper 
Ira iacet, turbaque potens operitur inertl. 
lUiiis et manibus viris sit cura futuras 
Perpensare : levis deducet pondere fratres. 
Nee me pignoribus ^ nee te mea carmina fallent. 



* The sense however of the lines in which the Italian breed is mentioned, the last three 
of the poem^ is very doubtful, as several words have been obliterated. 

^ Burmann conjectures " Ubera tota tenens, ac tergo liber aperto." Gronovius changes 
* a * (which seems to be merely a correction of the MS. reading ' ea ') into * stat.' He is 
foUowed by Haupt, who published a critical edition of Gratius and Nemesianus, with the 
fragment of the HalieuHcOf at Leipsic, in 1838. The sense is that this promising whelp 
monopolizes his mother's teat, and will not let any of his brothers get on his back, except 
in cold weather, when he is more tolerant. 

• If the text is right, * pignoribus ' must have the sense of * indiciis.' * You will not 
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Protiniu et cultus alios et debita fetae 
Blandimenta feres, coraque sequere merentem : 
Bla perinde suos ut erit delacta minores ', 
Ac longam praestabit opem. Tarn denique, fetae 
Cum desunt operi, fregitque industria matres, 
Transeat in catulos omnis tutela relictos. 
Lacte noyam pubem fadlique tuebere maza, 
Nee Inxus alios avidaeque impendia vitae 
Noscant : haec magno redit indulgentia damno : 
Nee mimm : humanos non est ' magis altera sensus : 
Tollit se ratio, et vitiis adeuntibus obstat. 
Haec illa est, Pharios quae fregit noxia reges, 
Dam servata cavis potant Mareotica gemmis, 
Nardiferumque metunt Grangem, vitiisque ministrant. 
Sic et Achaemenio cecidisti, Lydia, Cyro : 
Atqui dives eras, fluvialibus aurea venis. 
Sdlioet, ad summam ne quid restaret habendum, 
Tu quoque, luxuriae fictas dum colligis artis, 
Et sequeris demens alienam, Graecia, culpam, 
* O quantum et quoties decoris frustrata patemi ! 
At qualis nostris, quam simplex mensa, Camillis ! 
Qui tibi cultus erat post tot, Serrane, triumphos ! 
Ergo Uli ex habitu virtutisque indole priscae 
Imposuere orbi Romam caput, actaque ab illis 
Ad caelum virtus summosque tetendit lionores. 
Sdlioet exiguis magna sub imagine rebus 
Prospides, quae sit ratio et quo fine regenda/' 

The Oynegetica of Nemesianus may be conveniently treated in con- 
nexion with Gratius' poem, though the interval of time between their 
respective dates is considerable. The younger poet must, I think, be 
allowed to rank higher than the eider in command of poetical imagery 
and poetical language : his work however is still more fragmentary, being 
evidently only a part of what was originally intended, though there are 
not the same marks of actual imperfection, and the number of suspected 

find the tokens mentioned in my poem delusive, any more than I do/ But Burmann is 
probably right in reading * Haec de pignoribus (nee te mea carmina fallent) : Protinus ' 
&c., the young ' pignora * being distinguished from the mother. 

* For these words, which of course give no sense, Johnson, an English editor of Gra- 
tius and Nemesianus (London, 1699), ingeniously suggests ' suo nutrit,' or ' saturat,' ' de 
lacte minores/ Lachmann, whom Haupt follows, changes ' delacta ' into ' devincta,' the 
MS. reading in the next line being not ' ac ' but 'ad.' 

* ' Est ' is generally imderstood i. q. * edit.' But as the next line evidently requires 
Bome change, it may be doubted whether Gratius did not write * humanos non est magis 
altera sensus Tollit quae ratio.' The rest of the line may be read ' et vitiis adeuntibus 
adstaf Barth conjectures ' Tollat . . . obstet,' reason being called upon to rise and put 
down Inzury. Wemsdorf, after Johnson, changes ' obstat ' into * abstat,' supposing the 
senae to be that when vice enters, reason retires. Lachmann reads ' humanos non res 
magis altera sensus Tollit : sed ratio vitiis adeuntibus obstat,' which Haupt adopts. 
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readings seems to be smaller in proportion. The tbousand ways of 
bunting, the exbilarating toil, and tbe rapid evolutions of peaceM 
rural strife, are Nemesianus' subject — a wbolly new and untried one, 
as he teils us, in apparent ignoranee of the labonrs of bis predecessor. 
This boaated novelty he proceeds to enforce in the rhetorical spirit of 
the passages which I quoted from Manilius, enumerating at great length 
by way of contrast the varions subjects which other poets have treated 
to exhaustion. He then states bis own intentions more at large, and 
promises, like Virgil, at no distant daj to sing of the exploits of bis 
imperial patrons, the two sons of Carus. Diana is then invoked, and 
invited to accoutre herseif for the chase, with painted quiver, golden 
arrows, purple buskins, gold-embroidered scarf, jewelled belt, and wreath 
for the hair — a somewhat unseasonable inventorj, imitated perhaps from 
the wardrobe of a Homeric goddess, but as frigid in an invocation as it 
is appropriate in an antique epic narrative. After this introduetion of 
100 lines we come to the poem itself, which takes up only 220 more. 
Nearly 140 of these are given to dogs, the chief stress being laid on the 
subject of training. I will quote a few, which go over part of the ground 
traversed in the passage cited from Gratius. 

** Fecundos aperit partns matnra grayedo 
Continuo, largaqae vides strepere omnJB prole : 
Sed, quamvis avidus, piimos oontemnere partns 
Malueris, mox non omnis nutrire minores. 
Nam tibi si placitum populosos pascere fetus, 
lam macie tenois sucique videbis inanis 
Pugnantisque diu, quisnam prior ubera lambat, 
Distrahere invalidam lassato viscere matrem. 
Sin vero haec cura est, melior ne forte necetur 
Abdaturve domo, catulosque probare Yoluntas 
Queis nondum gressus stabiles, neque lumine passa 
Lucifermn videre iubar, quae prodidit usus 
Perdpe, et intrepidus spectatis adnue dictis. 
Pondere nam catuli poteris perpendere viris, 
Corporibusque levis gravibus praenoscere cursu. 
Quin et flammato ducatur linea longo 
Circuitu, signetque habilem vapor igneus orbem : 
Impune in medio possis consistere circo. 
Huc omnes catuli, huc indiscreta feratur 
Turba : dabit mater partus ezamine honestos, 
ludicio natos servans trepidoque periclo. 
Nam postquam condusa videt sua germina flammisy 
Continuo saltu transcendens fervida zonae 
Vincla, rapit rictu primum portatque cubili, 
Mox alium, mox deinde alium : sie conscia mater 
Segregat egregiam sobolem virtutis amore/' 

The rest of the poem is occupied partly with horses, the points of a 
good horse and the training which he reqnires being described in the 
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(nanner, thongh not qnite with the felicitj, of the Third Greorgic, partlj 
Rrith huntmg implements ; after which we aro dismissed to the choce 
rather abruptlj : 

'' His ita dispositis hiemis sab tempus aquosae 
Indpe velods catulos inmittere pratis, 
Indpe comipedes latos agitare per agros : 
Venemiir, dum mane novum, dum moUia prata 
Noctumis calcata feris yestigia servant." 

Two fragments of a poem on Fowling {Leeutica or De Attcttpio) 
were printed in a Dialogue on Birds (1544) by Gibertus Longolius, 
who asserted that tbey bad been transcribed for bim from a copy of a 
work by Nemesianus existing in a library at Bologna. Wemsdorf, in 
Opposition to Ulitius, tbinks tbem not unworthy of their reputed autbor : 
but in any case tbey need not detain us fiirtber. 

Tbe eider Pliny, in two passages of his Natural History *, speaks of a 
poem by Orid, entitled Halieutica. A fragment on that subjeet with 
Ovid's name attached to it is found in a MS. containing part of Gra- 
tiuB* Cynegetica, and bas been frequently printed in editions of Gratius 
and Nemesianus, or as part of Ovid's works. It would perhaps be too 
much to assign it to such illustrious parentage, thongh Haupt tbinks 
otberwise : but it would not disgrace either of the two poets whom we 
have just been considering. Take a specimen. 

" At contra soopulis crinali corpore eegnis 
Polypus haeret, et hac eludit retia fraude, 
Et sub l^e loci sumit mutatque colorem, 
Semper ei similis quem contigit : atque ubi praedam 
Pendentem setis avidus rapit, hie quoque fallit 
Elato calamo, cum demum emcrsus in auras 
Brachia dissolvit, popnlatumque ezspuit hamum. 
At mng;il cauda pendentem everberat escam 
Excussamque legit. Lupus acri condtus ira 
Discursu fertur yario, fluctusque ferentis 
Prosequitur, quassatque caput, dum Yolnere saevus 
Lazato cadat hamuSi et ora patentia linquat.'' 

Another fragment with the same argument was published by Hiero- 
nymus Columna in his Commentary on the Fragments of Ennius, having 
been transcribed from an old MS. by Sertorius Quadrimanus. More 
ambitious than the former, to which bowever it is indebted for several 
lines, it professes in its exordium to be the work of Ovid, who speaks of 
himself as led to his subjeet by the scenes of his ezile : but though the 
lines in which tbe profession is made are not without ability, those who 
should credit it would be compelled to suppose that Ovid's removal from 

* Book 32, chaps. 2 and 11. 
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Borne bad made him forget the quantity of the fint eyüMe of * dirigo,' 
as he ventures to address Glaucus — 

** Qiure n ▼etetifl danmt vestigia moris, 
Si predbuB hominnm flectontar numine ponti, 
Huc adsia, dirigasqae pedes, hamerosque natmntis." 

Tbe date of Sereuus Sammonicos is at any rate earlier than tliat of 
Nemesianus, though it is questioned whether he is to be identified with 
a person of that name, '* cuius libri," says Spartianus, " plurimi ad doc- 
triiiam exstant," who was put to death by Caracalla, or with bis son, 
the preceptor of the younger 6k)rdian, and the valued firiend of Alex- 
ander Severus. His work, however, De Medicina Praecepta^ in 1115 
hexameters, is not properly a didactic poem at all, but merely a medical 
treatise in metre. Those who are fond of classical parallels may com- 
paro it with Catius' lecture to Horace : but to others it will seem a 
product of the second childhood of Hterature, when subjects, which, since 
prose composition existed, have always been treated in prose, are set to 
tune again by the perverse ingenuity of grammarians. The only part 
which appears to have any poetical pretension is the opening. 

« Membrorum series oerto deducta tenore 
Ut stet, nam rimilis medicinae defluit ordo, 
Prindpio celsa de corporis aroe loqaamur. 
Pboebe, salutiferam, quod pangimas, assere Carmen, 
Inventumque taum prompto comitare favore. 
Tuqae potens artis, reducem qui tradere vitam 
Nosti, seu caelo manis revocare sepultos, 
Qui colis Aegeas, qui Pergama, quique Epidaurom, 
Qui quoDdam placidi tectus sub pcUe draconis 
Tarpeias ards atque incuta templa petisti 
Depellens tetros praesenti numine morbos, 
Huc ades, et quidquid cupide mibi saepe rt^anti 
Firmasti, cunctum teneris expone papyris/' 

Now let US listen to a remedy for a stiff neck. 

*' At si cervices durataque colla rigebunt, 
Mira loquar, geminus mulcebitur unguine poples ; 
Hinc longum per iter nervös medicina sequetur : 
Anseris aut pingui torpentia coUa fovebis. 
Illinitur valido multum lens cocta in aceto, 
Aut caprae fimus et bulbi, aut cervina medulla : 
Hoc etiam inmotos flectes medicamine nervös. 
Quos autem vodtant tolles, attingere dextra 
Debebis, qua gryllus erit pressante peremptus/' 

Still more harren and unpoetical is Prisciani Carmen de JPonderibus 
et Meneuris, a set of 208 hexameters, the authorship of which is in- 
volved in some doubt. The first nine lines will show that, in spite of 
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a preliminarj flourish, it is little better than a ' memoria technica/ a 
device for fixing facts about weights and measures in the memorj. 

** Pondera Paeoniis yeterum memorata libellis 
Nosse iuvat. Pondus rebus natura locavit 
Corporeis : elementa suum regit omnla pondus. 
Pondere terra manet : vacuus quoque ponderis aether 
Indefessa rapit volventis sidera mundi. 
Ordiar a minimis, post haec maiora sequentur : 
Nam malus nihil est aliud quam multa minuta. 
Semioboli duplum est obolus, quem pondere duplo 
Gramma yocant, scriplum nostri dizere priores/' 

Here at length we may stop. The didactic poetry with which we 
liave been dealing, thougb far enougb removed from the spirit of the 
Q-eorgics, has at any rate preserved their form. Terentianus Maurus 
may have been as much of a didactic poet as Sammonicus or the supposed 
Priscian ; but as he chose to exemplifj in bis work the various metres 
for which he laid down rules, he can hardly come under consideration in 
an essay which is intended to illustrate by comparison the didactic 
poetry of Virgil. Other works which the historians of Latin literature 
have classed among didactic poems seem to bo excluded by difierent 
reasons. The JPhaenomena of Avienus, like the fragments of Cicero 
and öermanicus, hardly calls for notice independently of Aratus' work. 
The poem on Aetna has didactic affinities, but its subject is not suf- 
ficiently general. The JPeriegeaes of Avienus and Priscian fall rather 
under the category of descriptive poetry. Columella's Tenth Book has 
been mentioned in another place ^ 

« Note on G. 4. 148. 
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A teneria and in ieneriSf 222 
Ab before consonants, Wagner's doctrine 
of, 83 

— integro and similar phrases, 48 

— with ablative instead of instrumental 
ablatiye, 168 : whether equivalentto cin-ö, 
189 : of local description, 252 

Abdere domo, 260 

Abigei, 287 

AbiungerCy * to unyoke/ 296 

AblaqueatiOf 237 

Ablative, material, 39, 171 , 235, 274 : local, 

187» 274, 289, 362: of drcumstanoe, 

187» 215 : modal, 39,215, 360 : two abla- 

tiyes in one constmction, 289 : ablative 

coupled with participle, 326 
Ablative and dative, sometimes almost an> 

distinguishable, 51, 76, 265 
Abolere, shades of meaning of, 300 
Abscindere and abscidere, 198 
Abydos, famous for oysters, 165 
Acalanihis, acanthia, 281 
Acanthusy 206, 317 
Accingif with infinitive, 256 
AcciperCf correlative of dare, 22 : of intre 

or ingredif 83, 343 
Accusative after passive or intransitive verb 

or participle, 340 

cognate, 68, 199, 256 : iactitive, 

68 

Acer equi8, 252 

Acervif of com, 172 

Achelous, supposed the oldest of rivers, 

145 : connexion of with the discovery of 

wine, ib. 
Acheron, called palus, 354 
Achilli and Achillis, 260 
Aconite in Italy, 210 
Acoms given to cattle in winter, 101 : how 

made characteristic of the golden age, 

159 
Action, put for the celebration of the ac- 

tion, 45, 67 
Actium, battle of, alluded to, 211 
Ady * with a view to,' 231 
^-plenufitf 219 



Ad prima = apprime, 208 

Adder e in, 194 

Adeo gives a rhetorical prominence to the 
word after which it is used, 48, 97» 228, 
273, 323 

with dum, 31 1 

Adfectare viam, &c. 364 

Adjectives or participles attached contin- 
tingently to substantives, 169, 216, 232 

, descriptive, converted by Hesiod 

into substantives, 123 

Admordere, 234 

Adolescere and similar words, 86, 300, 345 

Ad8tare, of Standing up, 299 

Advena, used contemptuously, 91 

Adverbial Substantive coupled with ad- 
verbial adjective, 239 

Aequare, with ablative, 316 

Aerius and fiiQtoQ, 183 

AesculuSf as the supporter of a vine, 225 

Aestaa, of the warm half of the year, 278, 
309 : of the summer sky, 309 

AestivOf of summer pastures, 292 

AestuSy of summer, 176 

Aeta» for anmu, doubtful, 268 

Aetker and Tellus, whether identical with 
Jupiter and Juno, 228 

Aevumj not old age, 103 

Africa, shepherd Üfe in, 281 

Agere, of upward or downward growth, 232 : 
of chasing, 287 

Agitare for agere or degere^ 249: other 
senses of, 277 

Agitator aselli distinguished from annarius, 
173 

Agmen and ades, 223, 282 

Agriculture and division of property con- 
nected, 157 

Aius Locutius, 191 

Albus and candidus, 259 

Alcimedon, an unknown artist, 39 

Aldnous, orchards of, 203 

Alcon, who, uncertain, 55 

Alders, river trees, 68 

Alexis, whether a real person, 29 

Alii, answering to pars, 27 

Alio ordine, * unequally,' 173 

Alius, alius for alius quamf 186 
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Aloidae, 174 

Alps, earthquakes in, 191 

Altan, kindling of, part of a solemn ban- 

qnet, 346 
Alter ab UMdecimo, 83 
MUua repeiere, 333 
AlluM, of a river, 158 : alium, tbe main sea, 

273 
Alveu» or a/rtt«, for alveare, 242 
Amartu = taltut, 99 
Amaryllifl, etjmology of, 23 
Ambagett 200 

Ambarraiia, a time of oontinenoe, 43 
■ , assodated with the festival of 

the NyinphB, 9, 80 : time of oelebratioii 

of, 60, 180 
AmbOf of parties as well as of indiTiduals, 

26 
Ambrosia, 349 

Amellut, flower so called, 332 
Aminaean vines, 204 
Amoebaean singing, prindple of, 36 
Amor for ttudium, 97 

. Martit, 103: habendi, 322 

Amoretf of loTe-songs, 81, 104 

, of the loved object, 271 

Amur ff a (amurcä), 164 

Anacolutha, in Virgil, 310, 330 

Aneihuty 34 

Angina, of swine, 294 

Anima Mundi, doctrine of, 186, 326 

Animi, with yerbs, adjectives, &c., 277> 

356 
Animotut, shades of meaning of, 240, 259 
Animut, of the memory, 96 : inanit, 224 : 

animot tollere, 231 
Annut, original meaning of, 237 

magnut, doctrine of, 47 

Anser, a poet contemporary with Virgil, 95 

Ante extpectatum, 282 

' omnia, intensive with adjectiye, 244 

' quam, with subjonctive, 336 

Antet, 238 

Aoniut, of Helicon, 253 

Apium, 69 

Apollo Nomios associated with Pales, 9, 57, 

252 
Applause given to populär statesmen in the 

theatre, 247 
Apple-trees, twice-bearing, 209 
Apposition between a thing and a part of 

itself, 30 : loose, 73 
Aptare, of shaping wood, 161 : of putting 

on arms, 311 
Aptut = aptatut, 266 
Aqua caeli, 320 
Aquilicet, 155 

Aquotut, of an Italian winter, 106 
Ära and altare, 59 
Aracynthus, where, 32 
Aranea and araneut, 330 
Arar, river, its locali^, 26 



Arator, of a oonntryman, 358 

Aratus, VirgU's relation to, 126 foU.; his 

literary characteristics, 127: bis mate- 

rials, how dealt with by Virgil, 181 foD. 
Arbot, not the vine bot ita sapporter, 57t 

203, 221, 223, 225 
Arbot and arbor, 41 
Arbuttum, 37 
Arbutut, eaten by kids, 43 
Arcadia, historical and poetical characten 

of, 2. 72 
Arctums, rising and tetting of stormy, 165 
Ardere ^perdite amare, with accuaatiTe, 

29 
Arena, of the soll of a river, 335 
Arethusa, the conventional pastoral foon- 

tain, 99 : her iinion with Alphena, ib. 
Argitit, a name of wine, 204 
Argutut, of form, 259 
Aridut, of sounds, 182 
Arittae, in the sense of mettit, 27 
Aristaeus, traditional aooount of, 146, 333 : 

not originally mentioned in Georgia iv. 

302 
Ariusian wine, 60 
Arma/erre, 194 
Armare, of rigging ships, 171 
Armenians, Submission of, 255 
Armenta and pecudet distingnished, 250 : 

armenta, of horsee, 277 
Army, Roman, disposition of, at different 

periods, 223 
Arx, of a mountain, 169, 211, 250 
Ascanius, river, 275 
*A(ri:oj\ia(rft6{; 234 
Atpice, calling attention, 97 
Atpicere, of favonrable regard, 303 
Assaracus, ancestor of Aeneas, 255 
Asses, flesh of, 287 
Attyriut, used loosely, 243 
At non, in elliptical expressions, 282, 360 
Ater, of nozious things, 157, 208, 288, 348 
Athens, plague of, 292 
'A0OC, supposed form of *AÖ6>c, 179 
Atmosphere, diseases connected \rith, 293 
Atque — atque, like et — et, 56 

in an apodosis, 165 

, trajection of, 66 

Auetor, used in its etymological sense, 147 
AvXioQ, an epithet of the evening star, 71 
AvoQ, KafytjiaXkog, Kiipoc, of sounds, 182 
Auret, of the plough, 161 
Aureut, epithet of Saturn, 250 
Auritut, by whom used, 177 
Aut, in(a*oducing a new question, 339 
Autobiographical introductions and oonda- 

sions to poems, 362 
Autumnut {auctumnut), perhaps of the 

fruits of autumn, 196 
Avemus, lake of, 210 
Avertere, of derangement, 86 
Averti, with accusative, 294 
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Aviarium, 239 

Axitf the north pole, 222 

Axus or Oazos, in Crete, 27 



B. 



Baeae (baccae) of the acada, 206 

Baechar, what it is, unoertain, 49 

BaeehaiuSf passive, 245 

Bacchus and Ceres worshipped together at 
Rome, 145 

Bacchus identified with the sun, 145: beauty 
of the Greek, 235 : Roman worship of, 
ib. 

Bactria,208 

Batdiog, 259 

Balance, in the Zodiac, sometimes placed in 
the scorpion's daws, 148 

BalanieSf use of, for sheep, 1 73, 291 

Balsam, 206 

Barbarians introdaced into the Roman ar- 
mies, 28 

Barley supposed to degenerate into damel 
and wild oats, 57 

Basket-work, one of the husbandman's home 
occupations, 35, 106 

Bath Col, 191 

Beans, when sown, 166 

Bede, his 'Conflictus Veris et Hiemis,' 
116. 

Bee, queen, supposed by the ancients to be 
a male, 310 : clipping or cutting off of its 
wings, 313 : regulates the working bees, 
326. 

Bees make holes for themselves, 307 : <lis- 
like strong smells, 308, 327 : whether 
pleased by the tinkling of metal, 310: 
why they fight, ib.: VirgiFs magnilo- 
quence about, ib., 312, 321 : frightened 
by dust, 312 : two varieties of, ib. : le- 
gend conceming, 319 : division of labour 
among, ib. : commence their work in the 
top of the hive, 320 : avoid rain, ib. : 
ballast themselves with stones, 323 : ge- 
neration of, ib. : daration of their life, 
324 : Symptoms of disease among, 331 : 
produced from ozen, 333 foU. 

Bidens, a hoe, 231, 236 

Bird-catching, how far allowed on holy. 
days, 172 

Birds, loves of, 228 

Birthday, a time of merry making, 43 

Bisalt ae or Bisalt ae^ 291 

Biting and stinging confounded, 311, 328 

Black sheep sacrificed to the dead, 361 

BlanduSf * caressing,' 267» 294 

Blatta, 329 

Blood, coldness of, connected with slowness 
of intellect, 245 

Bloodshed, fertilizing effect of, 193 

Boats on the Nile, 334 



Bonum sit or bene sitf in ejaculations, 90 
Bos locuttts, 191 

Bot;-, prefix denoting magnitude, 205 
BovXvroQf poetical descriptions of, 35 
Branding cattle, how and when performed, 

171 
Bridges, courage of colts shown in passing, 

258 
Britanni sued for peace to Augustus, 254 
Brundisinm, peace of, the occasion of the 

fourth Eclogue, 46 
Bruttian pitch, 240 
BubulcttSf a ploughman, not a herdsman, 

101 
Bucolic Caesura not much attended to by 

Virgil, 13 
BufOf only found in Virgil, 163 
Bull, zodiacal sign of, rising of, 167 
BuUs with gilded horns in triumphal pro. 

cessions, 167» 209, 344 
Bumastusy 205 
Buris, 161 
Buskins worn by Bacchus, 196 



C. 



Cacumenf a cutting from the top of a tree, 
198 

CaderCf of being left to faU, 31 : of winds, 
97 

Cadit aliquid in aliquem, 93 

Caeli orbiSf of a planet, 180 : caeli menseSf 
&c., 179, 280 

Caeruleus, meanings of, 169, 346, 355 

Caesar the dictator, omens connected with 
his death, 56, 96, 190 foU.: his birth- 
day, when kept, 59 

Calabria, Cilician pirates transplanted by 
Pompey into, 315 

CalathuSf for a cup, 60 

Calcare, of other kinds of pressure than 
treading, 218 

Calliopeat other form of Calliope, 53 

CaloKf neuter, 230 

Calpumius (T. Siculus), early editions of his 
Bucolics, 108 : whether the author of 
those inscribed to Nemesianus, 108 foU. : 
does not elide long vowels at all, 109: 
probable date of, 1 10 : contents and cha- 
racter of his work, 110 foll. 

Calthot not fragrant, 34 

Calves taught to step together, 266 

Campi natantes, 269 : patentes f 311 

CamuruSy 257 

Canalis, 331 

Candidus, of beauty, 58 

Ganor f 310 

Cantabri, victory over, 255 

Capere ingresstts, 338 

Capit captusy of injnry or loss, 163 

Capistrum, 268, 286 
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CMut, both of tbe rooi and of tlie top 

brmncfaet, 231 : of a rirer, 338 
Carcerei, 194, 261 
CäTckenum, 345 
Caremum, 175 

CarmeHf of a magic song, 86 
Carpere, of spinning, 339 
Casia, 34, 243 

CoMttlla, of Alpine fort«, 292 
CoBioreumt where produoed, 150 
Caucasiu oovered with woods, 240 
Caurui (Corua), 276 
Ca?ea, poets plaoed in, 358 
Catma of a river, 178, 350 
Cedar and qrprets, dnrabilitj of, 241 
Celetis, 160 
Celle (vinaria), 204 
Centaun and Lapithae, 242 
Centatuy, 332 
Ceo8, iU connezion with Aristaens, 146: 

iU fertility, ib. 
Ceres, whetber identiiied with tfae moon, 

145 : offerings to, 180 
CeHntha, 309 
Cer tarnen ponere, 249 
Certe, *■ at any rate,' 103 
— , equidem, 92 
Challenger in ringing had the right of be- 

ginning, 40 
Cheesea, making of, 286 
%ctpovpyftv, 290 

Chelae, the claws of the scorpion, 148 
Chelf/drus, 216, 287 
Chersydros, Nicander's lines od, quoted, 

129 : description of, 288 
Chicory, how injurious to crops, 156 
Chiron, patronymics of, 300 
Cicero, his mention of Aratas and Nicander, 

126, 128, 130 
Ciere gemituSy &c., 296 
Cilicia, hair cloths, 279 
Cilicia famous for gardening, 31 ö 
Cinyps, river, 279 : its goats, ib. 
Circlus for circulus, 266 
Citerius Sidonius Syracusanus, his * Epi- 

gramma de tribus pastoribus,' 1 16 
Cithaeron, 2d6 

Ciausum, of a closed place, 336 
Ciavi, a disease of sheep, 278 
Clitumnus, effect of the water of, 209 
Cocomero serpentino, 315 
Cocytus, black water of, 354 
Coeus, 173 
Coyere in ordineniy &c., 201 : cogere, of 

gathcring produce, 328 
Cognoscere = audirCf 65 
Cohorles villaticae, 28 1 
Cold, Said to burn, 153 
Colere vitam, aemim, &c., 249 
Cüleridge refcrred to, 1 4 
Coiiigere siiim, 280 
CoiacaniOf 49 



CoUfTf of beanty, 31 , 

CMorahUf of dark eoloar, 335 

Cbiorem dmeere, 96 

Colomella, his poem od gardpning, 318 

Coiumnae rottraiae^ 254 

Coma^ of a flower, 317 

CommoduM, of homan qoalities, 316 

ComparatiTe partides, maaning o^ in dif- 

ferent langnages, 325 
Compiialia, 234 
Qmeidere, 220 

Ccmeiliumf * Company ' or ' aocieCj/ 147 
Qmdere, of paasing tinie, 96 
Condere m Jochim, 188 
Congerere for nidum eamgerere, 42 
Coniugis amor, love feit ot for a wife, 81 
Conjonctive, see Sabjanctive. 
Conon, 39 
Conaortet, 319 

Conaiiiueref Miaivere, a ncrifidal word, 361 
Consumere in aliquem {aliquid), 267 
Contemplator, 163 

Coniineret of confinement to the honae, I7I 
Coniingere and eontinguere, 286, 290 
Continuo, 150, 161, 258, 276, 330 
Contrariutf * unfitvoorable,' 174 
ContubemaitM, given to slayes, 23, 42, 73 
Copper Yessels spUt by oold, 283 
Copolative, where some other partide migfat 

have been expected, 73 : ooupling things 

not co-ordinate, 274 
CoTf of the intellect, 156 
Corpora curare, 322 
Corpus in periphrases, 256, 258: of de- 

parted spirits, 354 
Corripere campum, &c. 261 
Corsica not known to have been famons for 

yews, 94 
Cortex, the bark of the guber, 242 
Corulua or eorylua, 21 
Coruscare with ablative, 310 
Corycus famous for saffron, 315 
Cosmogony, VirgU's inconsistent views of, 

65,229 
Cotes for sheep and goats, position of, 278 
Cowherd, goatherd, and shepherd anited in 

the same person, 73 
Cows rarely have twins, 38 : points of, 266 
Cranes descend before rain, 183 
Crasis, metrical e£fect of, 191 
Crater decUned by Virgii as Greek, 59: 

size of, 242 
Crates, bush-harrows, 154 
Credere aliquid, 104 
Crescere, Döderlein's etymology of, 229 : in 

ventrem, &c., 315 
Creta for argilla, 162, 212, 216 
Crocus, colour of, 322 
Crops, charming away of, 89 
Cross-ploughing, 164 
Crown, rising and setting of the stars so 

called, 167 
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Crowning a bowl, Virgil's notion of» 249 

Crustumerium or Crustamium, 203 

Cubilia, for those that lie in them, 329 

Cuhu as an adjective archaic, 36 

Cuipa, of disease, 292 

CultuSt in the sense of eura, 144 

Cum, of dose connexion, e.g. of causation, 

239 

primis and cumprimiSf 162 

CumuluSf of the earth at the top of the 

ridges, 155 
Cur non with present indicative, 5.4 
CurUf of the object of care, 26, 101 
Curare f of vine-dressingy 236 
CurculiOy 163 
Cureiesy 319 
CurruSf of a thing in motion, 162 : for equi, 

260 
Curvus, expressing the attitude of plough> 

ing, 39 : of the holes of snakes, 216, 299 
CuatoSf with genitive of thing guarded 

against, 314 
Cyllarus, the horse of Castor or Pollux, 259 
Cymaeus or Cumaeus, 47 
Cymbeline (Shakspeare's), its incongruity 

paralleled with that of Uie Eclogues, 10 
Cyrene or Cyrene, 338 : spelling of, ib. 
Cyiinu, what, 28 : bees fond of it, 102 
Cytorus, its box-trees, 240 



D. 



Dadans, monntain position of, 246; war 
with, ib. ; supposed custom of theirs, ib. 

Dactylic verses, 202 

Damma (dama), masculine, 82 

DamnarCf with genitive and ablative, 61 

Daphnis identified with C. Julius Caesar, 
12,53 

, myth of, 53 

Dare, in sense of dieeref 22 : of giving in 
marriage, 82 : of invention, 2^ : cur- 
8um, 149 : se, 174 : motus, 181 : fu- 
nera, 273 : »trägem, ib. : proelia, 275 : 
meniem, ib. : animam, 324 : iura, 364 

Dative, denoting causation indired;]y, 146, 
196 

, of motion to a place, 32, 364 

, with the gerundive, 144, 197, 212 

De, in composition denoting destination, 21 

— caelo tangi, of being Struck by lightning, 
21 

Dead body, robe put on, 357 

Decedere, of stars or sun setting, 167 • with 
dative, 88, 306 

Decurrere, of ships, 199 

Deducere, metaphorical use of, 63 : its dif- 
ferent uses in connexion with water, 156, 
172 : of ships, 171 : and diducere con- 
founded, 231 : of ieading in triumph, 253 

Deerro, disyllable, 73 



Deerunt, deesse, disyllables, 214 
Deßeere, with accusative, 159, 175 
Defigere, with dative, 225 
DefluerCf of floating or swimming dowo, 

290 
Defringere and deplantare, 226 
Defrutum, 175, 332 
Dehinc, disyllable, 266 
Deification of the sons of gods, 339 
Deiicere, in hunting, 288 
Deiopea (Afiioinia), 341 
Deleetus and dilecius, 258 
Demiitere and aubducere, of ä slope differ- 

ently regarded, 92 
Dens, of any curved implement, 237, 239 
Densare and denser e, 186 
Densus, of soil, 223 
Dentale, 161 

Depasci, with accusative, 291 
Depellere, senses of, 22, 43 
Deprendi, of being overtaken in a storm, 

349 
Dercylos the Arcadian, Inventor of springes, 

&c., 371 
Deripere and diripere confounded, 196 
Detpicere and dispicere confounded, 213 
Destiny, accusation of, 297 
Detexere, of completing work, 36 
Detrectare and detractare, 257 
Devolvere, of spinning, 341 
Di pairii distingmshed from indigetes, 193 
Diana assists the shepherd in hunting, 42, 

75 : Arician, festival of, 372 
Didactic poetry, brief sketch of the history 

of, 119folL 
Diducere, to break and loosen, 231 
Dies, archaic inflexions of, 165: feminine 

and masculine in dose connexion, 173 
Differre, of transplantlng, 317 
Difficilis, metaphorical use of, 212 
Digging and ploughing in vineyards, 231, 

236 : in oliveyards, 239 
Dignus, shades of meaning of, 161 
Dionysiac festivals, 234 
Dirigere aciem, 224 
Dis in composition, intensive, 38 
Dium {divum), 289 

Diversu», of things locally separated, 343 
Dodona, orades of, whence drawn, 197 
Dog-star, setting of, 167 
Dogs, Molossian, 286 : Spartan, 256, 282, 

286 : food for, 286 
Domare, uses of, 242 
Donarium, of a temple, 298 
Donec, with indicative and subjunctive, 300 
Doors and gates, Ornaments of, 254 
Doris put for the sea, 99 
Dorsum nemoris, 289 
Drains to be half filled with small stones or 

gravel, 156 
Drinking did not begin tili after the first 

course, 205 
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DroneSy how treated, 320 

Dryads, number of, 345 

Dryden on the Dutch, 284 

Dueere, of speeding time along, 284 : ßi- 

nt», 331 
Duci, of animals led, not dragged, to the 

altar, 236, 382 
Dalichium or Dulichia, Ulysses sapposed to 

belong to, 70 
Dumt with present foUowed by plaperfect, 

73 : by imperfecta 363 : with subjanctive, 

353 

after dum — dumguef 60 (69) 

redeOf * while I am on my way back/ 

93 
Duplex spinOf 259 
DurarCf intransitive use of, 66 



E. 



Efacilif &c., 306 

Et shortened in third person plural of per- 

fect, 207 
E, termination of Greek feminine adjectiyes 

in, 100 
EOf pronounced monosyllabically in Greek 

accusative, 65, 174 
Ear, touching of, to recall a thing to the 

memory, 63 
Earthquake, afiecting rivers, 191 
Ecce autem, 296 

Eclogue, first, confnsion in, 11, 19, 24 
Edogues, date of their composition, 16, 17 
, language of, not generally drama- 

tic, 13 : rustic expressions in, ib. 38, 74 
, names in, almost wholly Greek, 



, orthography and meaning of the 

Word, 17 

, present order of the tnie one, 17 

-, scenery of, confosed between 



Italian and Sidlian, 9 foll. 

-, supposed allegories in, 20, 36, 



72,91 



-, supposed strophical arrangement 

of, 18 
Edict, of praetors entering office, 278 
EdiiuSf with dative, * rising towards,' 213 
EduruSf &c., 318 
Effectusy < completed,' 238 
Elf Greek dative in, from words in -et<«, 

a3, 361 
Elecirum, 297 

Eleusinus for EleusiniuSf 160 
E licet, 155 
Empedocles, 245 
En, in interrogations, 27» 80 
Enemies, evil wished to, 296 
Eniniy uses of, 248 
Eodem, eadem, disyllable, 87 
Epexegesis, 25 



Epicnreans supposed the sun to perish every 

day, 170 
Epidaurus for Ai^olis, 256 
Epithets, local, Virgil's habit of charactffl*- 

izing things by, 7, 25, 56, 92, 105, 145, 

241,253,282,321,339 
Eques not for equuSf 262 
Eratosthenes, passage from his Hermes^ 

168 
Ergo, 324 
Erichthonius, 262 
Eridanus, see Po. 
IpiQaKfi, 307 

Error, of madness, 83, 296 
Erumpere se, 343 
Ervurn, 45 
Esgedum, 270 
Elf atque, where some other conjnnction 

might have been expected, 202, 236 
Eiiamnum and etiam ntinc, 316 
Etruria, connexion of with Rome, 193; 

divisions in, during the civil war, 194: 

pipers perhaps came from, 214: why 

mentioned by Virgil, 249 
Eudoxus, 39 
, Eumelus, 338 
Euphorion, 104 
Evolvere, of recounting, 358 
EjPf Singular position of, 64 
— ordine, of continuous succession in 

time, 358 
EaciperCf to receive from another, 230, 324 
ExcitarCy of building, 362 
Excludi t empöre j 318 
Excretus from excemere, 286 
Exercere iras, 265 
Exercita cursu, 298 
Exenu, of a cavem, 349 
EximitiSf of cattle for sacrifioe, 360 
ExirCj of shooting up, 202, 233 
Exorsum, exorttuzz exordium, 200 
Explorare insidiaa, 299 
Exportare, &c., of burial, 331 
Exsequi, senses of, 303 
Exsilium, of the place of exile, 248 
Exsuperabilis, active, 255 
Exia muia, 294 

Exiulitf with a present force, 22 
Extundere, of invention, 337» 339 



F. 



Facere, of sacrifioe, 43: with what cases 

used, ib. 
used instead of repeating a verb, 

33 
Faces incidere, inspicare, 1 75 
Facilis, metaphorical use of, 217» 332: of 

nymphs, 360 
Facultas, with genitive, 350 
Fagua, declension of, 202 
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Fkliaeia and peUaeia oonfonnded, 351 
Fallowing, how practised in Italy, 151 foll. 
Falnu, ' ooonterfeited/ 67 
Fama zzfabula, 334 

ett, volaif &c., with Infinitive, 70 

Fan^ilies, diamption of in the civil wars, 246 

Fart of com in general, 152 

Farrago, 270 

Fa8 eijura, 172 

FagciSf meanings of, 97i 324 

Fasiidium/erref afferrt^ 53 

Fastigium^ meanings of, 224 

Fata^ of orades, 352 

Fate, Stoic doctrine of, 186 

Fatiseeref senaes of, 162 

Fauns associated with Dryads, 146 

FecunduSf with ablative, 241 

FeUXf &c., with genitive, 173 : and /or- 

tunatu8, 246 
Fennel flowers nsed for garlands, 101 
FeraXf with genitive and ablative, 216 
Ferens ventus, 226 
FeHae denicales, 172, 173 
FermentufUf of beer, 284 
Ferre, of &te, 57 : of giving and receiving 

presents, 61 : of destroying, 241 

pedemf 146: sacrot 244 

Ferri equUf 194 

FerruffOf colour intended by, 190 

Fertilüf with genitive, 213: with dative, 

316 
Fervgref &c, 189 
Fe9ee7inina licentiOf 235 
Fesms, of sickness, 332 
Festivals, old, mostly rural, 249 
Feius (adj.), varioas senses of, 25, 317 

(snbst.), of prodnce of all sorts, 328 

FibrOf 192 

Figere, of hitting with a ballet, 177 

Filuv, 213 

Fine weather, sign of, 184 

Fingere, of monlding clay, 237 : of making 

honey, wax, &c., 309 
^re, blazing of, a good omen, 89, 345 : 

for the sake of light, 240 
Firmare animumf 346 
F%rmu8f of wine, 204 
FUcellOf nsed as a strainer, 106 
Fish suffer from epidemics, 299 
F%agellumy the shoot at the end of the vine- 

branch, 226 
Flaz ezhausts the ground, 152 : when sown, 

166 
Flere, with an object dause, 43 
Flocks driven afield before day-break, 81 
Florentinus, bis description of the genera- 

tion of bees from slaughtered bullocks, 

335folL 
Florere studiis, 364 
Fiuere, of grapes, 205, 213 : of gradual 

sinking to the groand, 297 
Fluviu» for aquaßyvialis, 263 



Foedera, of the laws of nature, 150 

FoeduSf of bad weather, 178 

Folia, perhaps for ßor es ^ 57 

Fontes t * spring water,' 344 

Forest-trees introduced in Georgic iL chiefly 

as supporters of the vine, 196 
FormidOf senses of, 283 
Foriis ad atiquidt 256 
Fortuna, of a family or nation, 325 

laboruMf 290 

Fovere, of paying attention to a person, 37 : 

shades of meaning of, 208, 309, 327 : of 

occupation, 288, 307 
Fremere, of a war-horse, 146 
FrequenSf with genitive or ablative, 213 
Frigidus, of rain, 171 
FriguSf of winter, 31 
FrondatiOf time of, 26, 97 
Frondator, 26 

Frons, of leaves stripped for fodder, 102 
Frutices, trees withoat trunks, 197 
Fucarif not necessarily in a bad sense, 243 
FucuSy of the poUen of flowers, 307 
Fulcire, of pressing against where there is 

no Support, 68 
FulicaffuliXf what, 182 
Fulminare, of a warrior, 363 
Fumantia and spumantia confounded, 250 
FumttSf of steam, 216 
Fundamen, 320 

Fundere, of easy production, 146 
FureSf comic for servif 37 
Furor, of the object of passion, 103 
Future, in an imperative sense, 102 : cou- 

pled with perfect subjunctive, 280, 333 



G. 



Gadfly, Greek and Latin names for, 264 

Galatea in Theocritus and in Virgil, 23, 75 

Galbanum, 287 

Galls, astringent power of, 332 

Gallus (C. Cornelius) represented as a shep- 
herd, 12 : complimented with a place in 
legend, 69 : connexion of with Virgil, 98 : 
mention of in first draught of the Geor- 
gics, 302 

Gangaridae, 254 

Gardening, one of the occupations of Vir- 
gü's shepherds, 24, 33, 41 : VirgiFs half- 
intention of treating of in the Georgics, 
314, 318 

Gargarus, its fertility, 154 

Gargilius Martialis, 318 

Gebauer, treatise by, 13 

Geese, how injurious to crops, 156 

Gellius, A., readings in Virgil preserved by, 
165, 217, 219 

Geloni, 206 

Gemma of a jewelled vessel, 247 

Generatim, a Lucretian word, 199 

C C 
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Genitive o( locslitj in Greek, 27 

of quiOity, 49, 97. 3&5 

-, objectire, 66 

, patronymic, 168 

, pwtitiTe, 197 

, loc»l, 197 

f neutn' plond with (iüepta domo- 

rtim, 8cc.), 319 

Genitor of » river, 342 

Genius, man's bappier pari deified, 176 

GenuM of wine, 218 

GeoilTaphy, loote treatment of bj Virgil, 26, 
31, 160, 206, 282, 326, 333, 346, 369 

Georgics, probable time and place of tbeir 
composition, 141 folL, 166, 167, 214, 
3(i3 : lines inserted after tbe oompletion 
of, 266, 324 : occasional brevity and ob- 
scuritj of ezpression in, 262, 286 : lines 
transfHMed in, 334 

Germans and Celts aometimefl oonfonnded 
by tbe andents, 26 

Germany, Agrippa's ezpedition into, 99, 194 

Gerund in </o, sabstandve or impersonal 
nse of, 86, 218, 219, 271, 290 

Gctae confnsed with Thradans, 363 

Gifts of tbe gods restored to tbe gods in 
sacrifice, 41 

GilvuM, words connected witb, 269 

Glana of other fruits than acoms, 176: 
glandüf nominative, 311 

Glomerare, of bigb action in a horse, 262 

Goats bearing twins, 21, 279 

browsing in thickets on rocks, 28 : 

injurious to vines, 214, 234 : recommen- 
dations of, to tbe breeder, 279 

Gods, intercourse with, characteristie of tbe 
golden age, 40 : effect of tbeir lock. 235 : 
authors of agricultural discovery, 337 

Golden age, stages of its return, 49 : its 
characteristics, 157, 168, 169 

Gossypion or xylorit 206 

Gramina and germina confüsed, 228 

Grapes, vines raised from at Rome, 201 

Gratitude and ingratitude attributed to land, 
153 

Gratius, his CynegetieOf history, character- 
istics, and spedmen of, 371 foll. 

Gravis witb ablative, shades of meaning of, 
295 

Graviier tpirans in a good senso, 306 

GriflSns, what, 82 

Grynium or Grynia, grove of, 69 

Gyrus, a ring for borses, 2^2 



H. 



Ht metrical effect of as a semiconsonant, 

34, 158 
Habere, * to handle,' 219 : ' to wear,' ib. 
Hagnon, introdncer of a breed of dogs, 372 
Half rcpetitions of words in Homer, 201 



Hamming, modern and aDciflnt, 164 
HüBtaU, of ihoots OD the tree, 241 
Haupt (Mamrioe), bis ** De Carmimbas Ba- 

colids Calpomü et Nememini über," 109 

foU. 
Haurire, of the eyet and ears, 229 : of the 

effect of fear on tbe heart, 261 : of rspid 

motion, 360 
Hazel unfriendly to tbe Tine, 226 : afforii 

fodder for cattle, ib. 
Hedges, rnaldng ot, whether foiinddeB oa 

bolydays, 172 
Hendiadys, rationale of, 213 
Herba nsed generically, 66 : widely, 237 
Hermann, G., his dissertation " De Moos 

fluyialibiis Epicharmi et Eameli," 145 
Heroic age, manners of, 339, 344 
Hesiod not alladed to in the 4th Edogoe, 

47 : all his rural didactics have not been 

preserred, 1 18 : general charaGteristics of 

his Works and Days, 119 : partiod« 

accoant of them, 120 folL : compsmoo 

of them witb the Georgics, 124 folL: 

possible reference to bim, 263 : Manilros' 

lines on, 366 
Hiatus, ooncurrenoe of the same Toweb in 

avoided, 340 
Hibiscus, what, 32 
Hie, of a man speaking of himaelf, 93 

, of time, 331 

Hiemes, of winter weather, 233 

Hine incipiam, 144 

Hippomanes, 277 

Hive, fumigation of, 329 

Hives, varieties of, 306 : entrance to nar- 

row, ib. 
Hoarding of gold natural during proscrip- 

tions, 247 
Hoc, * on tbis account,' 227, 239 : hoe vH, 

227 
Holydays, works allowed and forbidden on, 

172, 173 : markets wby held on, 173 
Honey, a common emblem of poetical sweet- 

ness, 44 : notions about the origin of, 50, 

303 : straining of, 313, 317 : times of 

collccting, 3*28 
Honeycake placed by a corpse, 361 
Honorea of Roman magistrades, 61 
Honos and honor, 41 

* beauty,' 101 : other uses of, 236 

Hoofs of borses, hardness of, 269 : ring of, 

268 
Horace and Virgil, tbeir style tbe perfection 

of Latin poetry, 14 : its characteristics, ib. 
Hordea, Virgil censured for his use of the 

word, 57 
Homs, yoking of buUocks by, 266 : rivers 

represented with, 343 
Horrere, of erect ears of com, 177 J of 

sharp-pointed hail, 188: of uptumed 

ridges, 265 : of squalor, 313 : with dative, 

287 
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Horses, asses, and mules had no holydays^ 

173 
of Italy, 209 : of Mars, 260 : of 

Achilles, ib. 

-, when to be broken in for racing, 



268 : Symptoms of disease in, 294 foll. 
-, their blood drunk by certain nations, 



291 
Hostia and victima, how distinguished by 

Fronto, 23 
HuCf perhaps for * come hither/ 196 

includere, 202 

Humor f of animal jnices, 337 

Hunting, carrying or watching ihe toils 

dnring, 42 

, part of a pastoral life, 32, 37 

Hyadnth, letters sapposed to be inscribed 

on, 45 
Ht/aluSf hyalintUj 339 
Hypallage, 33 
Hyperboreans. 269 
Hypermeter, 175, 201, 290 



I. 



/ in the ablative sometimes discriminates 

the adjective from the participle, 38 
/and ii in the genitive of the second de- 

clension, 364 
lacchus and Bacchus, 160 
lapetns, 173 

lapydia, Timavus connected with, 292 
Id affOf 95 

Idem, * at the same time,' 152 
Idumaea, palms of, 253 
Ignarus and ignotus^ 66 
Ignis, of a beloved object, 42 
Ignobilist ingloriuSf opposed to active life, 

364 
Hex and subeTf 241 

nie semipleonastic, 240, 283 : ille alter, 312 
Images, use of in love charms, 87 
Imagöf of an echo, 308 
Imber, for water generally, 66 
Imbriees and (eguiae, 335 
Immunis, derivation and meaning of, 329 
Imperfect rhetorically used in a present 

sense, 28 : epistolary use of, 363 
In with ablative of person, * in the case of,' 

87 

In/actemf adverbial, 203 
Inanigf of tears, 344 
Jncedere with dative, 310 
MicondituSf meaning of, 30 
^crementum with a genitive, 52 
\cumbere with Infinitive, 330 
Ui of Ethiopians, 335 
lia, forest trees of, 206 

produced the largest elephants, 150 



lian archers, 207 

licative instead of subjunctive, 208 



Indiciumfaceref 219 

Indignus amor, of unretamed love, 81, 100 

, absolutely, 192 

, of immoderate size, 233 

Indoetus, of want of skill in an art, 38 
Induere in aliquid ^ 163 
'ine, feminine patronymics in, 75 
Infeliw with dative, 218 

with genitive, 294 

Inferiae, 361 

Infernal regions in the centre of the earth, 

16*9 
Infinitive, poetical uses of, 52, 54, 73, 147» 

166, 202, 205, 214, 333: passive and 

active mixed, 7 1 : perfect for present, 289 : 

with est, 351 
Infula, 294 

Ingenia, shades of meaning of, 234 
IngenSy a perpetaal epithet of bellum, 223 
Ingluvies, 288 
Inhiare, of gloating on one's own property, 

243 
Iniquus, shades of meaning of, 318 
Iniusttu, * ezcessive,' 282 
Inlaudatus, 252 
Inludere, of artistic work, 243^ 
Inmiscere se armis, 330 
Innatare, with accusative, 241 
Inoculation of trees, 202 
Inpellere, of striking the senses, 341 
Inperare, of a farmer's dealings with bis 

land, 154 
Inpius, of civil war, 194 
Inpluvium, used for incantations, 85 
Inportunus, 190 
Inprobus, ofthose that drive others to crime, 

84 : * unscrupulous * or ' ezacting,' 156, 

288 
Inrigare with accusative of liquid sprinkled, 

314 
Inriguus, active, 306 
Inscius aevi, 268 
Inserere, double construction of, 200 : in 

the sense of interserere, 226 
Insincerus, 333 
Instratus, 272 
Integrare, * to renew,' 358 
Iniempesta nox, 170 
Inter agendum, &c., 93 

pocula, &c., 234 

Interßcere, of kiUing crops, 339 
Interpolations, real or supposed, in Virgil's 

text, 22, 87, 207, 332, 340 
Intiba, 315 
Intractabilis, 166 
Invisere, like Ittotttsvhv, 147 
Invocation of a patron in a poem, 147 : of 

a god, 278 
Involvere, * to roll upon,' 174 
Ipse, ' in bis tum,' 35 : used of a superior, 

36, 97, 156, 178, 318: with the force of 

ultro, 65 : with the force of idem, 266 : 

cc2 
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of penonal ezertion, 178, 330 : of a thing 

duÜDgiiubed Crom its aooeMoriety232, 332 
Irasei m eamma, 272 
Isaaah referred to, 16, 49, 50 
//«, toppoMd to be a partide of tnmitioo, 

178 
lUlian cities, pontkm of, 192, 210 
lUly, praises of hj Virgil and otben, 208 : 

name of whenoe derived, 209 : epidemic 

in, Virgü'f dewaiption of, 292 folL 
Itnraean arcben, 241 
Ivory and gold, oombinatkm of in statuM, 

254 
Ivy, white or yellow, 39: otber kindi of, 

220 
Luon, whetber boond to bis wbed witb 

•nakes, 255 

J. 

laeere, of being left to lie, 31 

laeiOf Compounds of, written witb a single 

t.44 
laetare, of wielding a beaTj implement, 231 
Jam, nearly in the sense of praeterea, 201 : 

' before now,' 231 : marlu a tranaition, 

299 
lam olim, 237 
Jingle usual in cbarms, 87 
Johnson 's Laves of the Poets referred to, 

2,3 
lugunif of the plongh, 161 : and elhnu oon- 

trasted, 277 
Julian harbour, 210 
lungij of marriage, 82 
Juniper, thought prejudicial by the andents, 

106 
Jupiter, legends of bis childhood, 319 
Jupiters, several, 250 
luppUer, of the air, 77» 1 86 
luppiter PluvitUf tows paid to, 160 
Itusßf mandatOf &c., capessere, Jacessere, 

362 
Justice attributed to the earth, 242 : fled 

witb the golden age, 244 
luatus, * regulär,' 257 
luvat, 199 
luvenis, applied to Octavianus, 24, 193 



K. 



Keightley, Mr., eztract from a letter from, 

107 

Kidney-beans, when sown, 168 
Kids, the stars so called, 165 
Kü)fi<ftSiaf etymology of, 234 

L. 

Lab(factu8y * loosened,' 221 
Labor and labosi 4 1 



Ltbor, applied tp tfaings JiMmimalr, ISt, 

159,230,233: of edipeea, 245 : «afir- 

ing.' 258 : m re, 304 
Labour, glorification of, 51, 137 ML, 151, 

199, 220, 229, 231, 277, 297, 314 : ex- 

emplified in Viipl's ptaiae of the beo, 

140 folL 
Lacriwuif of ezndatxms of plaate, 320 
Lactens, a mral god, 177 
Laeuna and lagena, 2Ö 
LaetUf of a trough, 321 
LaetuMf a perpetual epithet of die viae, 76: 

its applicatioo to physical Inzuriuioe or 

bonnty, 144, 248 
LaevuM, in the senae of fcHj, 21 : otfa« 

senses of, 304 
Lmgeot, 204 

Ltnitium, lamitw, lamtiet, 285 
Lapis bibuluSf of sandstone, 230 
Lapitbae, the first riders of horses, 2fiS 
LappaCf 159 

Lar/amiliarU, worship of, 24 
LartM eompiialet, hononrs paid ihem bj 

Augustus, 60 

, deified beroes enrolled among, 60 

LoMnu and lapnu oonfomided, 351 

Laiifundia, 238 

Laudaref of complimentary lefosal, 238 

Xotint« (accosatiTe) and laurotf 71 

Lava stream, 191 

Leium personified, 355 

Leuce, story of, 78 

Levees, when held, 243 

Levüf of Parthian botinnen, 337 

LeXf of a condition, 355 

Libation after meals, 345 

Liber, the inner bark, 106 

Liberalia, 56 

Libethrus (Libethra or Libetbmm), 7^ 

Libyan sea, 205 : desert, ib. 

Licia, 174 

Light and air confounded, 229, 326 : and 

life, 331 
Ligbtning, striking by, an omen of evil, 21 
Lilies, how supposed to be propagated. 

320 
Lime-tree a favourite with bees, 317 
Limerit of a great man's door, 247 
Lina, of a net, 158 
Linier f 171 

Lion unknown to Italy or Sidly, 56 
Lioness, mane attributed to, 348 
Liqui constructed YiVefluere^ 213 
Lirare f of a third ploughing, 154 
Lizard an enemy to bees, 304 
Longum inquit, 43 ; 

Longu8 applied to heaven, 271 
Loqui for dicere^ 56 
Lotus, genera and species of, 203, 285 
Love-knots {Veneria vincula)^ 87 
Lucan, vague geography of, 192 
Lucifugus, ludfugüt 329 
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and Diana identified, 48 

md unlacky days, 173 

US, philosophical terms borrowed 

by Virgil, 65 : gencral relation of 
oem to the Georgics, 131 foll. : re- 
1 to by Virgil, 244 foll. : bis account 
3 plague of Athens, 292 foll. 
! lake, 210 
of the shades, 354 
,ofpoetry,2 1,364 

of an eye, 352 
8 oraCf auraCf 200 
«, lupaiunif 270 

i and vetches acted as manure, 152 
if Pan connected with, 146, 252 
, Milton's, referred to, 12 
!«, 38 

ms avoids eliding long vowels after 
rst foot, 109 

Dknown to Italy or Sidly, ^9 : drew 
Etr of Bacchus, 275 



M. 

, of being soddcn, 164 

US, relation of to pastoral poetry, 

in tbe sense ofpoiitiSt 21 
nagiSf 337 

?r, senses of, 267, 300, 333 
nßuentemf 254 

r, ordinary epithet of the gods, 180 
- cum magno f &c., 228 
-, epithet of law, 319 
Qcluded all fruit with pips, 41 
ictu, 288 

:ents, political, 255 
scarcely,' 182 
nguiSf &c., 155 

* malicious,' 37 : used in a simple 
1 57 : of noxious animals, 273 
'Cf of death-bed injunctions, 57 
s, bis AstronomicOf history, cha- 
'istics, and specimens of, 365 foll. 
iopoQf meaning of, 33 
f, 344 

, scenery of, 9, 25, 38, 107 : onjost 
Qcnt of its territory, 94 
expressing labour, violence, care, 
JIO 

I and magaliüy 281 
c wine, 204 
lot to be worked when near foaling, 

"eusj of the body, 359 

i turüj 86 

a lump of ore, 321 

of Ceres, 160 : of the earth, 222 : 

Bacchanal, 359 

l for object, 191 

listic ezpressions in Virgil, 186 



Maxuma (maofima), perpetual epÜhet of 

the earth, 179 
Mecum, variou-i meanings of, 30 
Medica, lucerne, 166 
Medical receipts, ancient, needless ingre- 

dients in, 290 
Medicum, citron, 207 
Medilarif ot composition, 20 
MediuSf of the sea, 85 : used loosely, 272 
Meiiboeus, etymologies assigned to tbe 

Word, 20 : a personage in Calpurnius, 

for whom intended, 1 1 1 : a personage in 

Nemesianus, 113 
Melisphillumt melissophyllunif 309 
/i}}Xo/3oXai/, a form of flirting, 41 
Meminisse, like the Homeric ftifivrjaQai, 

185 
Menalcas identified with Virgil, 11, 54 
MerceSf of pains taken, 201 
Mergus, what, 182 
Merivale, Mr., bis opinion about the Sibyl- 

line verses, 47 : bis character of the 

Georgics, 137 : quotation from bis His- 
tory, 143 
Merops, 305 

Messütf of coUecting honey, 328 
Metagon, breed of dogs so named, 372 
Metals of Italy, 211 
Metaphraatae, 126, 128 foll. 
Meiere f of the vintage, 237 
Metuere, with dative, 163, 238, 307 
Micare, with ablative, 259 
Milking he-goats, a proverbial expression 

for foily, 44 
Millet, when sown, 166 
Millstones, indented, 1 73 
Mincius (Mincio), its appearance, 25, 214, 

253 
Miniumj 102 
Minutatim, 293 
Mirari, of desiring, 266 
Miscerif with ablative or qualifying word, 

182 
ModOf with imperative, 87 
Modumj auprOf praeter , extra^ 328 
Mola^ in sacrifices, 87 
Molirif implying effbrt in the agent or bulk 

in the object, 179 
Mollis, ' flexible,' 40, 258, 399 : of tempera- 

ture, 177 : of wine, 180 : other meanings 

of, 235 
Monosyllable ending a hexameter, 163 
Mons greater than «ortim, 273 
Monatrum, of a small creature, 163 : of a 

prodigy, 362 
Moon drawn down by sorcery, 86: prog- 

nostics from, 187 : parent of dew, 281 
Mora in aliquo or per aliquemf 40 
Moram/aeere, 100 
Mores, meanings of, 303 
Moretum, how compoonded, 30 
Moritunu, 295 
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Miortalia, for ref morialium, 83, 280 
Moantains, tbe nahinl home of wild beastt , 

66 : representatioDS of, canied in tri- 

mnpb, 265 
Monnting a hone, andent manner of, 269 
Movtroiraracroct 244 
Muhum, 180, 313 
Muiia nocte, 322 
MunuM, of fuoeral bonoura, 369: muntre 

perbaps like xäpiv, ib. 
Mvntaeula^ gifts for children, 49 
Mure, Colonel, bis opinions aboat Heaiod, 

llSfolL 
MuMa, tbe aong penonified, 20 
Muaesi, goddesses of memory, 74 
Muuaref senses of, 322 
Myrtle assodated witb bay, 34 : oonnezion 

of witb Venus, 78, 147 : ose of its ber- 

ries, 176 
Myrtoi and myriutf 72 



N. 



Naiads, number of, 346 

Nanif in interrogations, 95, 351 

and namquet their respective positions 

in prose and poetry, 21 

Namque like nemptt 236 

Names, lists of, in beruic poetry, 340 

Napaeae, 360 

Narcissus, with purple calyz, 57 : time of 
its floweriiig, 315 

NarCj of sailing, 357 

Naianiest Substantive, 299 

Natura, shades of meaning of, 197, 200, 
212, 318 

Natura, eztemal, images derived from 
changes in its course, 26 

, eztemal, its sympatby witb men, 

bow represented in tbe Eclogues, 15, 16 

Navia, \j\ 

Ne — quidem and nee — quidenif 167, 301 

Nee verOf 323 

Necdum, not simply for nondumf 93 

Nectar, of wine, 345 

Negatives, repetition of, 62, 56 

Nemesianus (M. Aurelius Olympius), whe- 
ther tbe real autbor of tbe Bucolics 
ascribed to him, 108 feil. : their subjects 
and character, 1 13 foll. r characteristics 
and spedmens of bis Cynegetica, 373 
foll. : Ixeutica attributed to him, 375 

Nemusy of a plantation, 64,77» 226, 228, 236 

Nepoies, only of descendants, 248 

Neptune, legends about bis production of a 
horse, 146, 262 

Neque in the sense of ne quidem, 45 

enim, 205 

(nee)— neu, 289 

Nequiquam or nequidquam / 154 



Netcia faUere viia, 243 
Netei», quid vetper seru» vekai, 189 
Nejput and nixut confounded, 323 
Nicander, Virgü's poaiible obfigaüoBi to, 

62, 127 foll. : bis varioös worka and fite* 

rary diaracter, 127 folL : l^;eiidbaRtiwed 

from, 286 
NiduM, uses of, 306 
Niger, of sand, 336 
Nigidius Figulas, quotatign firom, bySer- 

vius, 47 
Nihil e»t quod, 40 
Nipbates, wbetber a river, 264 
NUere, of the effect of cnUivatum, 169, 215 
Nitrwm, 164 

Noia, Virgil's quarrt with, 217 
Non for ne 189, 264 
Non—non—ei, 246 
Nonne videt, a Lncretian expression, ISO, 

260 
Nosiri, genitive plural of mos, 100 
Novalis or novale, senses of, 28 
Novellua and its derivatives, technical 

meaning of, 37 
Novendiale, 361 
Nävus = repentinus^ 342 
Nox concubia, 1 70 
Nubilarium, 162 

Nwcric dwp«, 170 

Numbers, odd, superstition about them, 87 

Numen, of the will of the gods, 51 : of th^ 

infernal powers, 357 
Numerosus hortus, 224 
Numerus, of a multitude, 77 : of the plac9 

of an individual, 327 
Nune, contrasting an actual State with a 

hypothesis, 103, 200 

sarcastically used with an imperative, 



28 



- a^e, 318 



Nunquam hodie, colloquial use of, 40 

Nursery for vines, 221 : for their supporters, 
ib. 

Nutriri deponent, 239 

Nuts, use of at weddings, 82 

Ntuc, of tbe almond or the walnut, 163 

Nymphs, festival of, assodated witb the 
Ambarvalia, 9 

■ offer flowers as goddesses of 

Springs, 33: patronesses of song, 74, 
99, 100 : take part in tbe diase, 105 : 
interchange of their fiindions, 341 : 
dances of, 360 



O. 



final, not generally shortened by Virgil, 
43,83 

— for au, 83 

— ubi, &c., 245 

Oazes and Arazes confosed, 27 
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Oazes probably a river of Crete^ 27 

Oazns or Azus in Crete, 27 

Obambularey with dative, 299 

OblituMf passive, 96 

(M^t7t,ofbutting, 272 

Obnojpius, * beholden/ 185 

Obstruere and obsueret 336 

Ooean, Homeric notion of, 207» 328 : parent 
of all things, 345 

Octavianus, (C. Julias Caesar,) deification 
of, 20 : ovations and triumph of, 193 : 
progress of after the battle of Actium, 
255,363 

OceanitiSf 340 

Oeazis, a name of Crete, 27 

Oebalia, of Tarentum, 315 

Offringeref of a second plougbing, 154 

Cid age and winter, 163 

Oleaster, ancient and modern different, 212 

Olim cumy ubif &c., 237 

Olive treated very slightly in Georgic ii., 
195 : flow growth of, 196 : varieties of, 
203 : long life of, 212 : used to support 
the vine, 226 : sacrificial wreath of, 254 

wood, stafF of, carried by shepherds, 

81 : its retentiveness of vegetative power, 
198 
-, wild, affbrds fodder for cattle, 226 



Olu8f gardenstuff, 316 

Omina and omnia confused, 291 

Onager, 287 

Operarif of sacrifice, 180 

Optare, senses of, 199 

Orae^ of the entrances of the hive, 307» 322 

OrbiSf military sense of, 31 1 : of the son's 
path through the sky, 168, 350 

Orchädes, orchiteSf 203 

Ordine, * in turn,' or * in course,' 344 

OrienSf the rising sun, 170 

Oriental royalty, 325 

Orithyia, 353 

Omus, what, 202 

Os, of a mask, 235 

Osdllum, 235 

Osculumf senses of, 249 

Otium, of peace, 20, 364 

Ovid, avoids eliding long vowels after the 
first foot, 109 : his Metamorphoses, mo- 
deis on which they may have been formed, 
118 : his account of Orpheus and Eury. 
dice, 353 foll. : supposed fragments of 
his Halieuticüf 375 : his style not equal 
to Virgil's or Horace's, 14 

Ox, impiety of slaying, 250 

Ozen, white, priestess of Juno drawn by, 
298 



P. 



Paestum, rosaries of, 315 
Paganalia, 234 



Palaemon the grammarian, 40 
Palatine, the li^l of Romulus, 193 
Paleness of southems is yellow, 34 
Pales, associated with Apollo Nomios, 9, 

57, 252 
PaliuruSf 57 

Pallas, the patroness of fortresses, 35 
Palmüj what, 253 

PalmeSf the bearing-wood of the vine, 204 
PampinatiOf 238 
Pan, a formidable personage, 101 : a patron 

of bees, 102 : legends of, 285 
Panchaei ignes, 345 
Panchaia, for Arabia, 208 
Pandere, a favourite word with Lucretius, 

333 
Pandus, 214 
Parcere with dative, 229 
Parctu, an epitbet of bees, 144 
Parsley used for garlands, 69 
Parthenope, ancient name of Naples, 364 
Parthians, Antonius'ezpedition against, 194 : 

recovery of the Standards from, 255 : re- 

verence of, for royalty, 325: their ar- 

chery, 337 
Parthini, Pollio's victory over, 79 
Participle, past, with a present force, 165, 

175, 180 : as a Substantive, 236 
, present, as a finite verb, 208 : as 

a Substantive, 210, 264: instead of an 

aorist, 358 
Partum^ 176 
PascerCt whether forpasei, 264 : pasci with 

accusative, 279 
Pasaumf 204 
Pastiriaüo, 215, 221 
Pastor f one of the farm slaves, 29 
Pastoral poetry, 2 folL 
PateVf a title of the Roman gods generally, 

196 
Patera, 213 
Pati absolutely, 104 
PairiOf perhaps of a hamlet, 248 
Patronymic form eztended to sisters, 68 : 

Greek, combined with Roman family- 

name, 211 
Pause in a verse justifies metrical licences, 

24, 34 : after first foot, 279 
Pausia, 203 

Pajc, of reconciliation with the gods, 360 
Pears, time for grafting, 96 
PecteUt 175 
Peciinaiio, 155 
Pecuaria = pecora^ 257 
Peculiumf what, 23 

Pedes ducunt and similar ezpressions, 91 
Pedum, 61 

Pelethronian wood, 262 
Pellaciüf meaning of, 351 
PellaeuSt of things Egyptian, 334 
Pendere, of the roof of a cave, 344 
Peneif disyllable, 342 
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Ptr eqaivalent to itUtr, 169 : ptr ßumma, 
363 

Perdueere and produeeret not fynonymoiiB, 

28 
Pererraret singoUr ose of, 26 
Perfect, of inttantaneons action, 149, 179» 

202 : aorifltic, 216 
Pergere, senses of, 64 
wtpiaKToi, 254 
Permittere, oonstmction of, with infinitiTe, 

21 
PemiXf sense of, 272 : confüsed with per- 

noJCf ib. 
Peneuf and Andromeda, description of, by 

ManiUus, 368 
Peraian royalty, 326 
Penoniücation of a field, 150, 162, 163: 

penonification and metaphor, 293 
Pertuadere with active and passive infini- 

tive 227 
Pessimist feeling in Vbrgil, 164, 268, 304, 

330 
Peiere with ablative, 24? 
Peiuku», 304 

Phaethon, a name of the sun, 68 
Pharsalia and Philippi, whether oonfonnded, 

192 
PhateluM or/aseluSf 168 
Phiiosophy, andent conoeptions of, as a 

poet's province, 62, 244 
Pbilyra and Saturn, 260 
Physical degeneration of manldnd, 193 
Picea, 240 

Pilum, the Roman weapon, 193 
Pine sacred to Fan, 74 : wben to cut down, 

171 

Pingue and adeps, 263 

Pinguis catetUj a cream cheese, 23 

Pipers at sacrifices, 214 

Pisces, zodiacal sign of, put for winter, 328 

Pitcb, use of, to the busbandman, 173 

Planets animated by iudividual souls, 327 

Plangere, intransitive, 179 

Plantare, plantarium, 198 

Pleiades, setting of, 167, 328 : rising of,328 

Plenus = repletus, 322 

Pleonasm, 103 

Plias or Pleias, 328 

Plough, by whom invented, 147 ' various 

parts of, 161 foll. 
Ploughing to begin as soon as winter is 

over, 149 : how often it took place, ib. : 

September, 151 : ploughing without the 

Upper garment, 176 : in the vineyard, 231 
Plurid verbs substituted for singular in MSS., 

65 
Plurimtu qualifying a verb, 1 63 
Po, swiftness of, 241, 344, 399 : gold found 

in, 344 
Pocula, of a pair of cups, 39 : of a draught, 

as if from a cup, 82, 284 
Pole of a Waggon, 266 



Poles to tupport vines, 172 

Pollio (C. Asinios), bis relation to the 4th 

Edogue, 46 : to the 8th, 79 
Pomum, what it includes, 34, 96, 201 
Ponere, of planting in order, 174: 'to 

shed,' 237 ! of dropping young, 249 
Pontiffs conduded special prayers müi ge- 

neral invocation, 147 
Pontus, its repatation for poisons, 88 
Pools, souroes of rivers, 343 
Pope, his discourse on Pastoral Poetry, 13 : 

remark from his Postscript to the Odys- 
sey, 321 
Popiar sacred to Hercules, 78, 201 

, white, 96 

Poppies, oonnezion of, vnth Ceres, 166: 

offered to the dead, 361 
iroiriri'^ftv, 267 
Populi, raoes or dans, 304 
PoMMum, ' I can, but I will not,' 162 
Poet in the sense ofposthae, 27 
Pottquam, difierent tenses joined with, 23 
Praeeens, of a god or other protector, 24, 

207 
Praetorium, 311 
P^se, extravagant, supposed to provoke the 

jealousy of the gods, 74 
Preeiae, grapes so called, 204 
Premere, of planting or sowing, 230, 316 : 

a hunting term, 287 
Prendere, of oxen or horses, 174, 270 
Present, of words signifying * to beget ' or 

* bring forth,' in a perfect sense, 83, 174 
Pressue, of a heavy- laden ship, 176 : presto 

gut Iure, 185 
Priapus, statues of, generaUy of wood, 76 
Primus, various rhetorical forces of, 24, 48, 

63: with infinitive, 316 
Prisdan, character and spedmen of the 

poem attributed to him, " De ponderibus 

et mensuris,'' 376 
Prizes in difierent kinds of poetry, 43 
Pro tempore, 75 

Procedere, of the rising of a star, 96 
Procne, legend of, 70, 305 
Procubare, 264 
Profundus, of height, 52 
irpoyeviiog, meaning of, 82 
Proles, * breed.' 260 
Promptum est with dative, 220 
Pronoun with Substantive referring generally 

to the sense of the preceding sentence, 

179, 341 : possessive, and epitbet, 209 : 

of a person afterwards defined by Sub- 
stantive, 353 
Pronouns used instead of corresponding ad- 

verbs, 25, 100, 259 
Proper atus = propere, 164 
Proper are and maturare, 17 1 
Propertius, his language about Virgil, 4, 

72 : his fondness for mythological alla« 

sions, 259 
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Prophecj not restricted to knowledge of ihe 

future, 346 
Propolis, 307 
Propriusy * permanent,' ^b 
T'roscaenium, 234 

Proicindere, of a ürst ploughing, 154 
Proserpine classed with Bacchus, 145 
Pro8ubigere, 274 
Proteus, legends and theories conceming, 

346 
Protinus or protenuSf 21 
Psithia, 204, 332 
Pudetf pudor, of moderation or regard for 

others, 76, 152 
Puer, of a slave, 24 
Pulliy pullulit of suckers, 197 
Pu/vera/to,. 238 
PurpureuSf meanings of, 57» 95, 309, 344 : 

a name of a kind of grape, 204 
Purus, of tbe sky, 95, 232 
PutriSy of seil, 215 
Pyrrha and Deucalion perhaps regarded by 

Virgil aa the creators of man, 67 



a 



QuadrigaBy properly of horses, 275 

Quae sempeTf 25 

QuaererCy of fruitless search, 298 

Quam, Omission of, after plus, amplitu, &c., 

325 
-^— magisy 279 
Que, disjunctive, 203, 208, 227 : transposed, 

206 : Position of, in VirgU, 273 
QuestioD, double, 220 
Qt<i and cui confused, 53 

and quUy distinction between, 22 

— — equivalent to st quiSf 258 
^id and quod after non habeo^ 29 
dicam, lö5 
quiy &c., 95, 274 
si with conjunetive, 55 
\idam witbout reference to a real indi- 
fridual, 175 
lidem nearly ye, 216 
^ies witb genitive, 322 
[inctilian, readings in Virgil preserved 
y, 21, 53 : bis chapter on Greek and 
],oman autbors, 127 
Qnr. ncunx, 223, 224 
Qii^^dnus the representative of tbe Roman 

i?4ition, 254 
QuttJ.ites, of others tban Romans, 323 




J^S^ius, 39 
Mt^ii (oUtcs), 203 



Rainbow supposed to draw up moisture, 

183 
Rams, points of, 285 
Ranunculus Sardous, 78 
RapaXy of a river, 264 
RaperCf intransitive, 258 
Rapidu8y *■ violent,' equivalent to rapeuPy 30, 

185,209,228,331,349 

, supposed use of, witb a genitive, 27 

Rapin, bis poem on gardening, 318 

Rapiim, meaning of, 185, 239 

Rarus = panctilU, 316 

Rastrumj a rake, 154 

Ravens, omens from, 92 

Reaping, most common mode of, 153 

ReceplarCy possible force of the frequenta- 

tive, 180 
Red, Greek and Roman gods sometimes 

painted, 102 
RedderCf sacrificial use of, 214 
Redity &c., of tbe recurring order of natura, 

1 70 : of a mountain, 282 
Reeds, number of used to make a pipe, 32 
Referrey of recurrence, 180, 188 : of paying 

a due, 180 
Reßngeref 324 

Refrains in Tbeocritns and Virgil, 81 
Reger Ct of directing a way, 168 
Reiiceref tecbnical sense of, 44 
Reins, passed round the driver's body, 261 
Relative clause, second verb in, not regu- 

larly constructed, 215, 233 
RelegaiiOf 270 

ReliciuSf of unappropriated land, 315 
Relinere, of opening casks, 327 
Renidercy 224 
Repetition of noun or verb equivalent to. 

repetition of copulative, 48 : of lines in 

Virgil, 207 : in beroic poetry, 362 
Reponere, of repaying, 215: crura, 258: 

in connexion with feasts, 297» 345 
Requieacere, active use of, 80 
Rerum, possibly Mn tbe world,' 250, 351 
Rescindere, of breaking open, 174. 
Reservoirs, artiücial, 243 
ResisterCt restare, meaning of, 349 
Resonare alcyonen, &c., 281 
Respondere, absolutely, 201 
Revocari, of a restored race, 333 
Re:Vf vague use of, 45, 247 
Rhaetic wine, 204 
Rhoetus and Rhoecus, 242 
Rhytbm, Greek, imitations of, 174, 188 
Ribbeck, bis notion of strophical symmetry 

in the Eclogues, 18 
Ridere aliquem, sense of, 53 
River for tbe inbabitants of tbe country 

wbere it flows, 217i 325 
Rivers in Italy almost dry in summer, 178 
RivuSf its legal definition, 45 
Robigalia (Rubigaliä), 159 
I Robur with genitive, 160 
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Rocks, savage men sapposed to be bom 

from, 83 
Roes, fondness of, for vines, 233 
Roman Imitation of Greek literature, 4 
poets boast of originality, 4, 62, 

149, 212, 255, 278 
Rooks apt to forget their yoang, 186 
Rosea, plains of, their fertility, 215 
Roia orbis, 355 
Rubens, vague use of, 170 : of spring, 227» 

330 
RubetUf adjective of ruhUf 172 
Rudere, of varioas animala, 284 
Ruere, uses of, 155, 226 : portU, 322 
Rumpere te, 188 : rumpi = rumpere, 275 
Runcatio, 237 
Rmral deities of Italy, 147 

life, sacred aasociationi of, 159, 161 

Rursum generally found only before a vowel, 

105 : ' on the other band/ 202 
Rurtut, of a change, 293 
Ruscus, 238 
Rnst produced by earth or iron, 216 



S. 



Sabellians, tribes indaded ander the name, 

211 
Sabines, hardy life of, 249 
Sacer ignis, 301 
Saeculum (seculum) may perhaps be ren- 

dered by • society/ 193 
Saepe videre, 181 
Saepta in the sense of ovilia, 23 
Salire, of the veins, 291 
Saliunca, 55 
Salt given to sbeep, 285 
Salius, 68 
Sand, infinite number compared to, 205 : 

at the bottom of the sea, 273 
Sandy jc, 51 
Sapa, 175 

Sarcire, of repairing buildings, 330 
Sarmentum, 237 
Satiricai talent of Virgil, 38 
Satis from satum, 147, 155, 239, 240 
Satur, of rieh iand, 214 : of colour, 339 
Saturium, 214 
Satum in Capricorn supposed to cause rain, 

180 

, how represented, 237 

Saturnian verse, 235 

Saw, by whom invented, 158 

Scaena, two kinds of, 254 

Scaligcr, J. C, bis Virgilian enthusiasm, 

281, 297 
Sceleratus, half playful use of, 220 
Seenery, Romans insensible to, 104, 297 
Schneider, O., bis edition of Nicander, 127 

foU. 
Scilicet, use of^ 174, 250 



Seindere, of plonghing, 236 

Scire, of bearing witness, 292 

Scirocco, 35 

Scorpion originally occopied two plaoes in 

the zodiac, 148 
Scrobs, 217 : and sulcus, 225 
Scyllas, legends about the two identified or 

confiased, 70 
Scythia for the north generally, 169 
Sea, rise of in connezion with earthqnakes, 

245 
Sea-calves, 347, 350 
Secret milking a legal offenoe, 37 
Secreia, * the retreat,' 347 
Secundus, of that which is nearly eqnal, 

33 
Seffes, of a field, 96, 149, 237 : of Iand f(« 

sowing, 316 
Semina, of young phmts, 222, 226, 227, 

231 
Seminarium, 221 
Seneca, reading in Virgil preserved by, 1 70: 

the tragedian, a passage from Manilias 

compared to, 368 
Senex, of a person who lived long ago, 69 
Sentinels, Roman, how appointed, 320 
Septem triones, 284 
Septuma post decumam, the seventeentfai 

174 
Sequax, 233 

Sequi, where there is nothing to follow, 226 
Serenity produced by a rural life, 247 
Serenus Sammonicus, character and sped« 

mens of bis * De Mediana Praecepta,' 

376 
Servare, senses of, 345, 353 
Servatus, of reaching home safely, 187 
Service-berrics, drink made from, 284 
Seven hüls of Rome, 250 
Severus Sanctus, bis poem, * De mortil 

boum,' 116 
Shades, how governed, 357 
Sbeep, diseases of, 289 : ointment for, 
Shepherd and poet identified in 

Eclogues, 11, 69, 98: in the Gi 

writers, 11 
Shcpherds in the Eclogues, social positil 

of, 9 
speaking in assumed charact 

43,75 
Short syllable lengthened where there i 

pause in the sense, 352 
Si in adjurations, 145 
— , * on the Chance that,' 95 
— modo, 338 

Sibylline verses, account of, 47 
Sic in adjurations, 94 
Sicyon famous for olivcs, 248 > 

Silenus, legends about, 62 . 

Siler, 197 ^ 

Silex used in paving roads, 21 
Silk, opinion of the Romans about, 206 
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>f a luxuriant crop, 152 

how connected with pasturage, 20 : 

mtations, 228, 237 

s, connezion of with the cypresSy 

liibarge of, 290 

, grammatical structure of in Virgil, 

224, 268 

et, 221 

r, in the sense of unusy 202 
«, 333 

with accusative, 304 
'ti«, of a hiccup, 295 

or sinuSf T5 
meanings of, 207 
, intransitive, 191 
US and Sithöniui^ 106 
f fever, 293 
jenses of, 152 
.tes of, 275 

manumitted, shaved their beards, 

saved their peculium to hnj their 
om, 22 

sometimes their masters' rivals, 29 
alled soft, 76 

its effect in seasoning wood, 162 
, how got rid of, 287 : habits of, 289 
id climate, treated together, 206: 
applied to soil by the ancients, 220 
, Roman, weight carried by, 282 

fine days,' 184 
ra, solpuga, 329 
tus, of love, 99 
'.um, restricted use of, 154 
uring spinning or weaving, 341 
las, perfection of bis style, 14 : bis 
•iption of the fight between Hercules 
ALchelous, 271 
irchaic ablative, 320 

for eliyere, 258 
•, 259 

, senses of, 250 
en, 218 

re ad aliquid, 40 
ari, shades of meaning of, 171 
'Jim, a rare word, 104 
i hardy grain, 167 

r, prefatory epistle to his *Shep- 
's Calendar ' referred to, 3 
BUS, orthography of, 245 
re, * to spurn,' 328 : of slighted love, 

, what, 318 

e, of the sea, 178 

lic, hexameter, 276 

3, sacredness of, 25, 338 

re, of land going to weeds, 194: of 

liness, 230 : connected with squama^ 

312 

a, not confined to cattle, 305 

irCf intransitive, 271 



Stag, longevity of, ^b 

Stage-curtain, ancient, rose instead of fall- 

ing, 254 
Stagnare, of overflowing rivers, 334 
Star, evening, connected with marriage, 82 : 

mixed up with moming star by Latin 

poets, ib. 
Stars, the living inhabitants of heaven, 229» 

327 

SiarCf of a person to whom a statue is 

raised, ^5 : of a victim sacrificed, 236 
Steeping seeds before sowing, 164 
Stellio, 305, 329 
^riXßuVf the planet Mercury so called, 

180 
StirpSf perhaps in the sense of stipes, 198 : 

masculine, 234 
Suva, 161 

Storks, enmity of to serpents, 227 
Stratus somno, 350 
StringerCf of thefrondaiiOf 97» 176 
Stubble, when cut, 175 
Studio, 303 

Studium ad aliquid, 267 
Style in poetry, what it involves, 13 foU. 
Styjc interfusa, 354 
Sua not likely to have been used by Virgil 

as a monosyllable, 77 
Sub armia, 263 
Subducere, 37 
SubigerCt of rowing, 164 : otber senses of, 

200 
Subiectare and subvectarCf 273 
Subjunctive, in questions, 38, 240: pre- 

sent followed by imperfect, 315 
Submittere, its agricultural sense, 24, 258 
Succedere sub, 54 
Succidere, to sever from below, 176 
Sackers, propagation of trees by, 197 
Sudum, of the season, 311 
Sufficerey 258 
Sulphur, kinds of, 290 ' 
Sun, prognostics from, 188 
Suovetanrilia, 181 
SupeTt * besides,' 233 : other adverbial 

senses of, 275 : ' conceming,' 363 
Superare, its various senses, 94, 163, 218, 

227, 228, 257 
Superesse, of abundance, 263 
Supinus, applied to land, meaning of, 223 
Supremus clamor, 353 
Surdo canere, &c., 99 
Sus, of a wild boar, 274 
Suspendere aratrum, 36: tellurem, 151 
Suus, uses of, 305, 323 
Swallow flies low before rain, 183 : enemy 

to bees, 305 : harbinger of spring, 336 
Swans, mosic of, 94 : poets chang^ into, 

252 
Swineherds not out of place in the Edogues, 

101 
Sword, stralght, of the Roman soldier, 194 
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Sjnizesif, 329 
Syrian pean, 203 



T. 



Tabularia, 247 

Tabulaia^ of the branches which sapported 

the Tine, 232 
Tabum and tabes, 293 
Taenanis, eotrance to tbe fhades at, 354 
Talü, in the vocative, 5 1 
TttlpOf masculine, 163 
Tamarisks, relation of, to bucolic poetry, 

46 
Tarnen, * after all/ 97> 102 
Tantum, aoswering to otrov, 64: used of 

place or of time, ib. : with genitive, 31 1 : 

witb adjectivcs, 313 
Tardae nocies, 245 

Tarentine territory, fertility of, 214, 316 
Taurut for bos or iuvenctts, 149 
Taygcta and Taygctus, 245, 2.'>6 
Taygete, one of the Pleiads, 328 
Telum, of lightniog, 179 
Temo, of the plough, 161 
Tempe, of any lovely Valley, 244 
Temperare, of mitigating either heat or 

cold, 155, 281 : with dative or ablative, 

182 
TempesiaSf shades of meaning of, 147, 171» 

177. 178 
Temples dedicatcd after victory, 253 
Temptare (ientare), of giving pbysical pain, 

25, 289 
Tendere vim, 347 • vincula, ib. 
Teuer opposed to aridus, 06 : ienerae res, 

of young plants, 229 
Teuere, of shutting out, 233 : ora, 355 
Tennyson referred to, 8, 194 
TenuiSt * subtle ' or * penetrating,' 153, 231, 

280,348: disyilable, 185: of wine, 204 
Ter er e = tomare, 241 
Tereas, Greek and Roman versions of the 

Story of, 70 
Temi for tres, 86 
Terrae, of the whole earth, 191 
Terreus, * made of earth,' 229 
Thalia said to be the inveutress of agricul- 

ture, 63 
Tbasian wine, 204 
Theocritus, characteristics of, 2 
, doabtful whether he had any 

prcdecessors in pastoral poetry, 2 

•, servility with which Virgil co- 



pics him, 5, 6 
Theophrastus, undiscriminating use of by 

Virgil, 230 
Thesidae, of the Atbenians, 234 
Thrace the country of Mars, 353 
Three, magic efficacy of the number, 86 



Threshing.floor, how to be oonstnuied, 

162 
Threshold, common mentkm of in oon- 

nexion with loven' riaits, 88 
Thnle, 148 

Thanderbolts, formation of, 321 
Thunderclap, rain and wind increase after, 

179 
Thymbra, 306 
ThymbraeuM, of Apollo, 338 
Ttbia, 214 
TibulliM, avoidfl diding long vowels after 

the first foot, 109 
Tigers, black, 348: tigers not foond in 

Thrace, 358 
Timere, with dative, 67 
Tinguere, of botb immersing and dyeing, 

196 
Tinus, 317 
Tithonus not one of the ancestors of the 

Caesars, 256 
Tityrus identified with Virgil, 11 

, meaning of the name, 20 

Tmolos not known to have been famons for 

saffron, 150 : its wine, 204, 345 
Tofut (tophus), 216 
Toga pieta, 253 : praetexta, ib. 
Tollere ad astra, 58 
Tondere, of reaping, 152 : of browsing, 

240, 333 : of plucking a flower, 317 
Tonsa oliva, 254 
Torches, cutting of, part of a countrynuui's 

work, 82 
Torguere, of shooting an arrow, 105 
Torto verber e, 261 
Torvus, 256 

Tolus, of a full-length statue, 75 
Tractim, 331 
TpaytftSia, origin of, 234 
Traha or trahea, 160 
TVahi, of cztent, 169, 347: otber applica« 

tions of, 347 
Translation, estimation in which it was 

formerly held in England, 5 
Trap set by Virgil for the critics, 45 
Trees, cutting another man's maliciously a 

legal offence, 37 : various modes of pro- 

pagating, 197 •* spontaneous generation 

of, ib. 
, fruit-bearing, the blasting of, omia- 

ous, 21 
-, verse cut on the bark of, 55, 104 



Triboli (tribuli), 159 

Tribulum, 160 

Trütis, of bad weather, 328 

Tritura, how perform ed, 163 

Triumph, Roman, allegory drawn fror^^^ 

252 
Troglodytic life, 284 
Troy, origin of Romans from, 235 
Truncus, with genitive and ablative, 337 
Tu, enfordng a precept, 313 
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Tueri, * to maintain/ 214 

Tuguriuntf etymology and meaning of, 27 

Tkinif marking a point in a description, 225 : 

and tunCf 227 

denique for tum demuntf 233 

Tumultus, 190 

Thmicüf of the rind of trees, 202 

Turf, baming away of, not practised by ihe 

ancients, 153 
Tuming the back in certain ceremonies, 89 
Turpis, * ugly/ 257 
TtA8 (thu8)f tree producing it, 206 
Tusser, bis ' Five hundred points of good 

husbandry/ 120 
Typhoeus, 173 
7)/rannu8f 356 



U. 



Über a laudatory synonym for solunif 217 : 

of the fruitfulness of the vine, 223 
Ubi for apud quoSj 194 
Ulitius (Janus), bis opinion of the author- 

ship of Nemesianus' Bucolics, 108 
Ulixes and Ulysses^ 86 
Ultro, 324, 331 
Ulva, 267 
Umbraculaj 95 

Unguere ex^ * to anoint with,' 307 
Unpruned vine, scandal of, 35 : superstition 

about its wine, ib. 
Upilio and opiliOf 100 
Urere, of killing plants, 214 
Urguere, of neighbours, 334 
Uru8, 233, 298 
*'Y(Tr€pov irporepoVf 209 
UsuSf transitions of its meaning, 198 : in a 

periphrasis, 243 : ad or in usum (usus), 

335 
Ui after ui — utque^ 69 : uses of, 159 
Üiilis with ablative, 209 



V. 



Vaccinium and vaKivBoQ, 31 

Vacuuif * tbinly peopled,' 217 ; of air, 261 

Vallif oi vine-poles, 237 

V'ariua = piciuSf 184 

Varius, imitations of, by Virgil, 88, 237, 

247, 274 : confused with Varus, 95 
Varro Atacinus, VirgiFs obligations to, 183, 

237 
Varus (Alfenus ?),how connected with Vir- 
gil, 62 
Via t es and poeta^ 74, 94 
V^ectoVy sense of, 50 
VcctuSf in the sense of a present partidple, 

1C5 
V'enenuntf a neutral word, 243 



Veniret of a star rising, 106 : * to beoome/ 
148: *togrow,* 150, 197 

Venus, connexion of the Julian family with, 
96, 147 : of passion, 358 

Ver agere, 229 

Verb carried from one part of a sentence to 
another, 241 : omitted in inscriptions, 75 

Verbenae, 85, 316 * 

Versare, of keeping sheep, 106 : of plough- 
ing, 156: of forming plans, 311 

Versus f senses of, 317 

Verteref of ploughing, 144 : vertere fas 
atque nefas, 194 

Vertex for polus, 169 : Vertex and vorteXf 
191 : meanings of, ib. 

Verutumf 211 

Vescus, 266, 316 

Vesemts properly an adjective, 217 

Vespa, bis * ludicium Coci et Pistoris,' 116 

Vesta, of a blazing hearth, 345 

Vestigia, simply for the feet, 68, 257, 268 

Vetcbes, when sown, 168 

Via, ' method,' 198 

and limeSf whethcr contrasted by Vir- 
gil, 223 

mortis, 293 

Vicinia, 334 

Victor, of intellectual triumph, 252 

Videre, in the sense of vigilare, 64 

Videri, * to be seen,' 65 

Viduatus with genitive and ablative, 359 

Vigilare aliquid, 177 

Vincere verbis, 277 : ßamma, 301 

Vine leaves used for skimming must, 175 

poles not allowed to remain out, 237 

Vines sometimes trained on willows, 103 : 
different modes of rearing, 1 95 : innu- 
merable varieties of, 205; vine and its 
supporters spoken of indifferently, 195, 
221 : vines and figs, position of some- 
times changed on transplanting, 222: 
some vines suited for the hill, others for 
the piain, ib. : vine planted less deeply 
than its supporter, 225 : training of, by 
espaliers, 232 ; pruning of, ib. 

Vineyard, aspect of, 225 : vineyards on ter- 
raced rocks, 234 

Virgil draws bis Images to a great extent 
from books, 7 

seems sometimes to mistake the mean- 
ing of Greek authors, 83, 85, 89, 173 

hints at one mode of ezpression while 

using another, 232 : teils things by im- 
pUcation, 65, 233, 252, 272, 355, 361 

does not name the authors whom be 

imitates, 131 

, orthography of the name, 364 

, his literary ambition, 62, 135 foll. : his 

agricultural knowledge probably defective, 
] 30 : his enthusiasm for nature and for 
philosophy overrated, ) 34 foll. : his pro- 
mises to celebrate his patrons, 62, 80, 256 
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VirpOf of otber than tminarried women, 67 

Virguiium, 10« 

Virus, tometiiiMS a nentrml word, 157 

Vü »nd vin (visne) dutingtushed, 38 

Viseera, eztent of itf meaning, 300, 336 

Fl/tum, *dbeMe/ 77 

Vocare for provocare, 268 

Vocative of the participle, 342 

Volant, ' at füll speed/ 199 

Volcanus (Vnlcanns), of a large fire, 176 

Volemi, 203 

Volgo, ' nnivenally/ 283 

Fb/^, ofbeasto, 292 

Volitareper ora, &c., meaning of, 262 

Volueer eqaivalcot to temoM, 216 

Volutabrum, 287 

Fb/r«re, of passing time, 225 : of breath, 

269 
Vomitoria, 243 
Vopisciu, referenoes of, to Nemesianns, 109 

foU. 
Vowel, a Short, rarely unelided, 34 



W. 



Waggons, how connected with Ceres, 160 
Washing sheep, how far allowed on bolj- 

days, 173 
Watering-pots of the ancients, 314 
Waves, infinite number compared to, 205 
Wemsdorf, his opinion of the authorship of 

Nemesianus' Bucolics, 109 
West wind best for winnowing, 263 
Wheel-ploughs, 162 
Willows for tying up the vine, kinds of, 172 : 

required pruning, 238 



Wind spoken of aa ihe agent in prodadnf 

a calm, 32, 356: prognostics of, 182: 

impregnation bj, 276 
Winds supposed to blow from all qnarten 

at onoe, 177 ^ homes of, in the different 

quarters of the sky, 183, 276 
Wine given to borses, pigs, &c., 295 : poored 

on altar at end of sacrifice, 345 
Wines called from plaoes after the Tioes 

had oeased to be grown there, 204 
Winnowing-fan, 160 
Wolves, cfaange of men into, 88 : sopenti- 

tion abont meeting, 96 
Wood pigeons, incabation of, a sign of sa« 

tomn, 26 

sacred to Venns, 42 

Woods, sound of, a sign of wind, 182 

Wool, varieties of, 279 

Wycheriey, his lines on Popels Pastonis 

quoted, 12, 13 



Y. 



Yellow plams preferred to pnrple, 34 
Yews prejadicial to bees, 94, 308 . . 

Yoking fozes for plooghing, a prover*'^ 
ezpression for foUy, 44 



Z. 

Zephyr putting an end to the winter, 14^^ 
Zones, description of, 168 : temperate, 
tension of their area, 1 0'9 



THE END. 



ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 



Page 5. I have expressed myself as if P. 96, note on ▼. 50. Dele the words 

Pope might have beea better employed in * Insere — generation/ and Substitute * The 

:>riginal composition than in translation. meaning is not merely that the trees shall 

Purther reflection has led me to doubt whe- be good bcaring trees for more than one 

:lier his Homer is not a more durable monu- generation, but that the farmer's posterity 

xient of his peculiar genius than any great shall enjoy the property of their progenitor. 

>Tiginal poem, or perhaps any number of Servius says *^ Hoc in gratiam Augusti, per 

imall original poems, would have been. cuius benefidum securus de agris suis est . . . 

3vLt the value of the Illustration, such as it ac si diceret, Nihil est quod possis timere : 

s, is not affected by the critical judgment nam illud respicit quod supra invidiose ait 

v^hich goes along with it. . [1. 74], Insere nunc, Meliboee, piros/' ' 

P. 10, line llffor reality in which read P. 102, note on v. 27. For sulphate 

■eality which. read sulphide. 

Pp. 47, 48, notes on w. 4, ö. Mr. Gres- P. 103, note on v. 40. I understand that 

TTell, in his ** Origines Kalendariae Itahcae,'' vines are trained on willows in Lombardy at 

^ol. ii. pp. 625 — 630, explains the ' ultima the present day. 

BLetas * as the ninth in the decursus of sae- P. 158, text, v. 141. Dele semicolon 

cula peculiar to the city of Rome, coincid- a/ier amnem. 

ing with the tenth in that of the Etruscan P. 167, note on v. 222. After E. 2. 67, 

saecula in general. He refers to a story add VirgiFs meaning is express, and his 

xnentioned by Servius on E. 9. 46, to the error is sufficiently accounted for when its 

effect that on the appearance of the comet source is pointed out. 

»fter the death of Julius Caesar, Vulcatius P. 168, note on w. 231 — 251. For 

"the haruspex announced that it signified Through the temperate zones read Between 

tiie end of the ninth (in the Roman order, the temperate zones. 

eighth) secle, and the beginning of the P. 184, note on vv. 391, 392. For spat- 

t:enth, adding that as the secret was one tering read sputtering. 

^hich he had no right to divulge, he should P. 216, note on v. 214. For a venomous 

t>e Struck dead by the gods ; which took snake read venomous snakes. 

place immediately. Mr. GresweU remarks P. 243, note on v. 466. For as then read 

bhat Vulcatius was in error, as the eighth as thcre. 

Eloman secle had not then come to an end, P. 260, note on v. 91. For 2. 406 read 

t>eing only half completed, but that the 2. 476. 

rtory shows what was believed at the time. P. 265, note on v. 155. For defendit read 

P. 50, note on v. 28. Dele the reference defendite. 

o G. 2. 389. There is nothing in the note P. 278, text, v. 297. For felicum read 

luere which need hinder our giving * moUis' filicum. 

> «re and in E. 5. 31 the sense of ' waving,' P. 280. Dele note on v. 326, which con- 

^^ither com-ears nor thyrsi being things tains an unintentional misquotation. 

^ liich necessarily * move altogether, if they P. 332, note on v. 276. I ought to have 

Ä. «ve at all.' * Mollis arista * however pro- excepted E. 8. 76, which, though found in 

^bly includes something more — the notion all the MSS., is almost certainly spurious, 

c:»t merely of flexibiiity, but of delicacy and as I have there remarked : but the case of 

:^aice. The corn-ear may of course be a bürden of a song repeated once too often 

<3ked upon as rough, ' horrens ;' but it is clearly different from that of an ordinary 

^y also suggest an opposite notion, with Interpolation. 

:^ less truth. To suppose with some of P. 344, note on v. 373. Lord Dudley, in 

^ commentators that the com of the his *^ Letters to the Bishop of Llandaff,'' p. 

»Xden age is to be no longer pointed and 61, says of the Po, " It is very broad at 

ii^ardcd, but soft, is, I think, to mistake Piacenza, and pours along with tremendous 

* poetical image. rapidity." 
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